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INTRODUCTION. 


The  History  of  Wyoming  remains  to  be  written.  The  book  of  Mr. 
Chapman  is  certainly  valuable,  so  far  as  it  extends.  A  man  of  talents, 
research  and  industry ; — had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  hare 
produced  a  work  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  his  own  fame.  Cut  off 
in  mid-life,  his  manuscript  was  the  first  rude  essay — the  mere  oat- 
line  of  what  he  must  have  intended  to  accomplish.  The  eagerness 
with  which  the  volume  was  sought  after  and  read,  shows  the  lively 
interest  which  the  public  mind  possesses  in  respect  to  the  subject. 

Col.  Stone's  popular  book,  "  The  Poetry  and  History  of  Wyoming,** 
deserves  commendation.  His  polished  pen  has  thrown  a  charm 
around  the  narrative,  easier  to  admire  than  imitate.  But  the  fact 
that  he  wa^  obliged  to  reprint  Campbell's  Gertrude,  with  Irving's 
Biography  of  the  Author,  shows  that,  in  his  view,  the  materials  of 
interest  relating  to  the  subject  were  either  too  few,  or  too  remotely 
accessible,  to  form  the  ground-work  for  a  respectable  volume.  Most 
of  the  more  striking  facts,  and  many  of  the  more  touching  personal 
incidents,  he  has  wrought  up  with  a  master  hand,  and  given  with 
all  the  sparkling  raciness  which  genius  imparts  to  an  interesting 
subject. 

I  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1700,  a  settler  under  the  Connecticut 
claim. ,  The  grounds  of  that  claim,  connected  as  they  were  with  the 
early  hopes  of  the  writer,  were  then  examined  with  care.  Editor  of 
a  Paper,  at  Wilkesbarre,  for  thirteen  years,  including  the  period  of 
the  sharp  conflicts  under  the  Intrusion  Law,  the  claim  of  Connecti- 
cut was  discussed — the  services  and  sufferings  of  the  early  settlers 
were  inquired  into,  until  the  whole  subject  became  one  of  absorbing 
concern,  interwoven  with  the  most  interesting  associations  of  my  life. 
When  Judge  Marshall  published  his  first  edition  of  the  Life  of 
Washington,  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  him,  stating  that  the 
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account  of  the  Wyoming  Massacre  was  exceedingly  erroneous,  and 
gave  him  a  version  of  the  affair,  derived  from  the  best  sources.     I 
beg  leave  to  remark,  that  no  important  subject  was  ever  before  in- 
volved in  such  embarrassing  contradictions.    The  reason  I  take  it  is 
this:  On  the  invasion  by  Butler  and  his  Indians,  most  of  the  leading 
men  were  slain,  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  scattered  in  the 
wildest  state  of  alarm.     Rumour  brought  to  every  flying  group  a 
tale  of  seven-fold  horror,  and  these,  repeated  by  the  fugitives,  where- 
ever  they  fled,  were  told  and  received  as  historic  truth.     Hence  the 
exaggerated  account  published  at  Poughkeepsie  a  few  weeks  after 
the  massacre,  which  was,  without  doubt,  the  ground-work,  probably 
the  sole  authority,  of  Gordon  and  Ramsay,  as  they  were  the  sources 
from  which  Marshall  derived  materials  for  his  first  edition.    Black 
with  cruelty,  and  crimsoned  with  blood,  sufficient  to  harrow  up  the 
soul  with  horror,  is  the  simple  narrative,  attested  by  truth,  which 
displays  the  ferocity  of  demons — the  malignity  of  fiends.    The  false 
account  was  immeasurably  worse.    It  may  excite  inquiry.  Why  the 
oft  published  error  was  not  earlier  corrected?    It  is  obvious  that  the 
false  statement  which  took  its  published  form  at  Poughkeepsie,  and 
was  thence  circulated,  not  only  in  the  United  Colonies,  but  throughout 
every  Nation  in  Europe,  was  calculated  to  arouse  the  most  powerful 
emotions  of  the  human  soul — pity  for  American  suffering — detestation 
of  blackest  perfidy — and  horror  at  unheard  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  Savage  allies :  and  hence  to  strengthen  our 
cause,  by  bringing  popular  sentiment  to  bear  in  our  favour  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

With  motives  so  powerful  to  allow  the  published  story  to  run  its 
course,  it  may  be  doubted  even  if  the  truth  was  known  whether  any 
American  would  at  the  time  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  hunt  up  the  evi- 
dence, and  publish  a  new  version  of  the  matter.  After  the  war, 
Wyoming  was,  from  her  remote,  reduced  and  harrassed  state,  too 
much  engaged  in  more  immediately  pressing  concerns,  to  leave  her 
people  free  to  study  her  early  annals,  and  correct  the  errors  of  the 
Historian. 

In  1832  I  returned  to  Wyoming  from  Chester  County,  where  I  had 
resided  fifteen  years,  and  commenced  farming.  Much  excluded  by 
local  position  from  society,  I  sought  relaxation  from  labour,  with 
more  than  usual  pleasure,  in  my  books.  Four  volumes  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Congress,  during  the  Revolution,  were  upon  the  shelf,  present- 
ing in  their  details  slight  attraction,  as  I  had  thought,  and  of  littie 
use,  except  for  occasional  reference :  but  the  leisure  now  afforded  led 
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me  to  examine  them  with  more  care,  and  I  presently  foundy  scattered 
through  a  mass  of  interesting  matter,  much  that  related  to  Wyoming. 
Commanicating  some  facts  which  I  had  discovered,  that  seemed  of 
particular  interest,  Gen.  William  Ross  mentioned  to  me,  that  a  bound 
volume  containing  the  old  Westmoreland  Records  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  person  in  the  Borough,  who  had  used  the  blank  leaves.  A 
treasure  to  the  antiquarian  of  themselves,  they  came  to  me  with  the 
increased  charm  that  their  contents  harmonized  with  early  and 
cherished  studies.  Every  page  opened  new  views  to  me.  Light 
broke  in  upon  the  deep  gloom  that  had  heretofore,  in  an  especial 
manner,  enshrouded  the  Civil  History  of  Wyoming.  From  the  facts 
obtained  in  these  precious  records,  and  those  elicited  by  the  perusal 
of  the  Journals  of  Congress,  I  formed  the  conclusion  that  the  old 
sufferers  had  endured  grievous  and  unredressed  wrongs,  from  their 
own  Country  as  well  as  from  the  Briton  and  Savage.  Two  or  three 
numbers,  setting  forth,  though  very  imperfectly,  the  grounds  of  their 
claim  to  redress,  I  published  in  the  Wilkesbarre  papers,  when 
Chester  Butler,  Esq.,  in  whose  prudence  and  judgment  I  had,  and 
have,  the  utmost  confidence,  came  to  me,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Miner,  the 
case  you  are  stating  seems  to  me  a  very  strong  one,  indeed  almost 
irresistible;"  and  he  immediately,  with  the  greatest  kindness,  offered 
me  the  use  of  the  papers  of  Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  his  grandfather, 
Mr.  Anderson  Dana  also  placed  in  my  hands  some  very  interesting 
papers  belonging  to  his  father.  Thus  excited  and  cheered,  I  resolved 
to  lose  not  a  moment  in  obtaining  all  the  facts  which  obliterating 
time,  and  relentless  death  had  spared,  relating  to  the  History  of 
Wyoming.  To  this  end  I  folded  up  little  books  of  blank  fmper,  for 
convenient  carriage,  took  pens  and  ink,  and  accompanied  by  my 
daughter  Sarah,  (who  though  blind  is,  I  think  it  not  inappropriate  here 
to  say,  besides  being  a  most  cheerful  and  agreeable  companion,  quick 
to  hear,  ready  to  understand,  sound  to  judge,  retentive  of  memory^ 
and  like  myself,  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,)  we  visited  thirty 
or  forty  of  the  ancient  people,  who  were  here  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pulsion. "We  have  come  to  inquire  about  old  Wyoming,  pray  tell 
us  all  you  know.  We  wish  an  exact  picture,  such  as  the  valley  pre* 
rented  sixty  odd  years  ago.  Give  us  the  lights  and  shadows,  its 
joys  and  its  sorrows."  In  every  instance  we  were  treated  with 
courtesy  and  kindness— communications,  full  and  free,  were  madet 
not  only  with  patience,  but  cheerfulness.  This  is  said,  as  many  of 
the  statements,  being  combined  of  matters  within  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  one  examined,  and  things  learned  from  others,  our 
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inquiries  were  often  almost  tediously  minute.  At  night  on  return- 
ing home,  I  read  over  to  Sarah  what  I  had  taken  down,  and  care- 
fully corrected  any  error  into  which  the  pen  had  fallen.  If  in  ex- 
amining several  persons  I  found  a  material  fact  stated  differently, 
they  were  revisited,  the  subject  considered  again,  and  new  sources 
of  information  sought  until  we  were  satisfied  of  having  arrived  at  a 
correct  conclusion.  This  particular  care  was  the  more  necessary, 
since,  from  the  cause  stated,  multitudinous  errors  prevailed  in  res- 
pect to  numerous  details,  in  the  minds  of  many  intelligent  persons. 

With  a  view  at  once  to  communicate  and  elicit  information,  I 
made  from  time  to  time,  publications  of  what  we  had  learned,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "  Haxellon  Travellers.^^  The  title  pre-supposed 
that  two  gentlemen  were  traveling  from  Hazelton  through  Wyoming. 
One,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  valley,  its  fieople  and  history, 
the  other,  eager  to  learn  every  thing  that  concerned  them.  The  com- 
munications of  one  to  the  other  in  their  passing  conversation  con- 
stituted these  numbers  which  have  excited  so  much  public  attention, 
and  have  been  liberally  used  by  Col.  Stone  in  his  recent  work.  I 
wish  here  distinctly  to  say,  that  the  censure  cast  upon  Col.  Stone 
for  making  use  of  those  materials,  because  he  was  aware  that  I  was 
collecting  the  facts  for  my  intended  history,  was  wholly  unmerited 
on  his  part.  They  were  before  the  world  in  a  newspaper — this 
would  have  been  sufficient.  But  moreover,  that  gentleman  had  my 
most  full  and  unreserved  assent  to  his  using  them  at  his  pleasure. 

Interesting  as  are  the  incidents  growing  out  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  other  matters  of  scarcely  less  moment  will  claim  the  reader's 
attention.  For  nine  years  Wyoming,  or  Westmoreland,  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut— derived  its  laws  from  that  State — 
and  sent  Representatives  to  her  Assembly. 

For  seven  years,  Civil  war  prevailed  or  raged,  between  Wyoming 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  events  attendant  on  those  unhappy  conflicts 
demand  from  the  historic  pen  a  faithful  record. 

I  have  chosen  to  give  the  subject  the  form  of  familiar  letters  to 
my  son,  because,  besides  being  indebted  to  him  for  aid  and  many 
Taluable  suggestions,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  variety  of  minute 
details  necessary  to  be  preserved  to  present  a  perfect  picture  of  life, 
manners  and  events,  among  a  plain  people,  in  a  new  and  rude  settle- 
ment, requires  an  easier  style  and  freer  scope  of  pencil,  than 
might  be  deemed  fitting  to  the  grave  Delineator  of  the  fate  of  Na- 
tions, or  to  the  Historian  who  records  the  revolutions,  the  rise  and 
the  fall  of  Empires. 
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Tiiaokft  are  in  the  first  place  due  ta  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett* 
our  miaister  at  the  Court  of  St  James:  With  characteristic  kindoesi, 
on  my  soliciting  his  good  offices,  he  applied  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  who 
gave  directions  that  access  should  be  had  to  such  documents  in  the 
State  paper  office  as  might  with  propriety  be  copied :  whereupoa 
C!oI.  J.  R.  Brodhead  voluntarily  took  upon  himself  the  trouble  of 
making  the  necessary  searches,  and  of  transcribing  whatever  related 
to  Wyoming.  I  feel  very  sensibly  my  indebtedness  to  CoL  Brod- 
head, and  acknowledge  it  with  pleasure. 

The  Hon.  John  N.  Conyngham  with  partial  kindness  has  inquired 
for  and  obtained  for  me,  while  in  the  northern  portion  of  his  circuit, 
various  facts,  from  old  settlers,  whom  I  could  not  conveniently  see, 
and  more  especially  several  ancient  manuscripts  of  much  value. 

Senator  Kidder  and  Mr.  Speaker  Wright,  for  their  attention  and 
politeness  in  obtaining,  by  vote  of  the  Assembly,  the  ancient  Susque- 
hanna Company's  Records,  are  desired  to  accept  my  most  respects 
ful  thanks. 

Wm.  S.  Derrick,  Esq.,  in  the  State  department,  Washington,  res^ 
ponded  with  his  accustomed  kindness  to  my  inquiries,  and  furnished 
roe  the  ancient  map,  and  other  valuable  papers. 

Among  the  persons  visited,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  infor- 
mation, are  Samuel  Carey,*  Mrs.  Carey,  Thomas  Williams,  Cor- 
nelius Courtrigbt,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Cooper,  Stephen  Abbott,  Anderson 
Dana,  Rufus  Bennett,*  Mrs.  Bennett,  Elisha  Blackman,*  Eleazer 
Blackman,  Mrs.  Blackman,  Nathan  Beach,  Esq.,  Alexander  Jameson, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  several  members  of  her  family,  Mrs.  Myers, 
Rev.  Mr.  Bidlack,  Mrs.  Bidlack,  Col.  John  Butler,  George  M.  HoUen- 
back,  Joseph  Slocum,  Col.  G.  P.  Ransom,  Jose  Rogers,  Col.  Benjamin 
Dorrance,  Col.  Edward  Inman,  Samuel  Finch,*  Elisha  Harding, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Young,  David  Perkins,  Esq.,  Aaron  Perkins,  John  Carey, 
Comfort  Carey,  Mrs.  Carey,  Rev.  Mr.  Dana,  (Jen.  Wm.  Ross,  Wm. 
Swetland,  Esq.,  Col.  Erastus  Hill,  Mrs.  Ives,  Mrs.  Town,  Mrs. 
Davis.  The  four  whose  names  are  designated  by  a  star  were  in  the 
battle.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  others  were  inhabitants  of 
Wyoming,  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  and  expulsion,  and  most  6( 
them  of  an  age  to  remember  distinctly  tlie  events  that  then  took 
place. 

To  Col.  Joseph  Kingsbury,  I  take  pleasure  in  making  my  ac* 
knowledgments,  for  anecdotes  of  Col.  Franklin,  and  more  especially, 
for  a  journal  kept  by  that  gentleman,  for  several  years,  during  the 
contest  with  the  Pennsylvania  land  claimants.    In  an  especial  man- 
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Mr,  I  beg  leave  to  make  mj  grateful  acknowledgments  to  C.  L. 
Ward,  Esq.,  That  gentleman  bad  been  gathering  materials  for  a 
Historjr  of  Wyoming,  and  bad  copied  from  the  arcbiyes  at  Harris- 
borg  numerous  documents  bearing  on  the  subject,  several  of  which 
were  new  to  roe,  and  of  great  interest.  On  the  unfortunate  des- 
truction, by  fire,  of  what  he  had  written,  with  various  papers  ob- 
tained from  Col.  Franklin,  he  sent  me  those  documents,  and  placed 
them  at  my  disposal. 

To  Henry  R.  Strong,  Esq.,  State  Librarian,  I  am  indebted  for 
valuable  extracts  from  books  and  documents  at  Harrisburg,  furnished 
with  so  much  promptitude  as  greatly  to  enhance  the  obligation. 
Thanks  are  due  to  Redmond  Conyngham,  Esq.,  whose  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  ancient  history  has  enabled  him  to  throw  light 
upon  numerous  passages  regarding  the  Indians.  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press the  hope  that  he  will  gather  into  a  volume  and  publish  the  gar- 
nered treasures  of  his  antiquarian  researches :  Thomas  Elder,  Esq., 
of  Harrisburg  (whose  father  the  Rev.  John  Elder,  at  once  a  minister 
c(  the  gospel,  and  Colonel  of  a  regiment,  who  used,  surrounded  by 
blood  seeking  savages,  to  ascend  the  pulpit  with  his  bible  in  one 
hand,  and  rifle  in  the  other,  and  fought  and  prayed  with  Puritan 
courage  and  zeal)  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  confidence,  sent  me 
numerous  family  papers,  bearing  especially  on  incidents  of  the  old 
French  and  Indian  war.  Extremely  valuable,  I  cannot  withhold 
my  earnest  wish  that  the  facts  they  contain  may  be  embodied  in  a 
volume.  Few  of  them  come  within  the  scope  of  a  work  so  local  and 
isolated  as  this  in  which  I  am  engaged;  but  such  have  been  selected 
with  care.  Miner  S.  Blackman,  Esq.,  visiting  Harrisburg,  with  his 
accustomed  politeness  copied  for  my  use  several  valuable  documents. 

Thus  prepared  with  materials,  I  venture  upon  the  arduous,  but 
pleasing  task  of  writing 

THB    HISTORY    OF    WYOMING. 

P.  S.  PhUaddphia,  August  2,  1845. 

To  Mr.  J.  Jordan,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  Member  of  the  Historical 
Society,  I  make,  with  pleasure,  my  very  best  acknowledgments,  not 
only  for  numerous  acts  of  kindness  connected  with  the  publication  of 
this  work,  but  for  a  number  of  interesting  facts  and  documents,  which 
his  antiquarian  researches  and  taste  had  enabled  him  to  gather  and 
preserve. 
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I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  the  considerate 
kindness  shown,  and  unremitting  aid  afforded  me  by  Joseph  R. 
Chandler,  Esq.,  during  the  protracted  and  perplexing  negotiations 
for  the  printing  and  publishing  this  History.  The  generous  confi- 
dence advanced  by  a  gentleman  of  his  established  literary  reputation, 
led  the  way  to  a  most  satisfactory  arrangement ;  and  I  hope  he  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  that  his  efforts,  so  far  transcending  the  claims 
of  friendship,  could  only  have  proceeded  from  his  characteristic  love 
of  doing  good.    My  most  grateful  acknowledgments  wait  upon  him. 
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COKTAIKIKO    A    BRIEF    DECCRIPTION    OF    WYOMIKO 


Wyoming,  in  its  more  limited  signification,  is  the  name  given  to  a 
valley  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  about  twenty  miles  in  length  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  and  from  three  to  four  miles  in  width ;  but 
in  its  more  enlarged  sense,  it  is  used  to  designate  the  part  of  the 
country  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  embraced  within  the  42d 
degree  of  north  latitude,  claimed  by  Connecticut,  and  partially  set- 
tled by  a  colony  sent  forth  under  her  auspices.  Thus  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Salem,  Huntington,  Providence,  Exeter,  and  other  townships, 
though  not  within  the  limits  of  the  valley,  have  always  been  de- 
signated as  "  Wyoming  Settlers."* 

The  general  aspect  of  the  territory,  out  of  the  valley,  is  hilly,  and 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  mountainous — ridge  after  ridge,  and 
peak  after  peak,  rising  one  above  another  in  sublime  elevation, 
wherein  are  interspersed  extensive  bodies  of  hill  and  vale,  rough  but 
fertile  land,  yielding  to  laborious  culture  remunerating  returns.  The 
Susquehanna  river  rising  in  lake  Otsego,  running  southerly,  crosses 
the  line  dividing  the  42d  and  43d  degrees  of  latitude;  thence  courses 
its  way,  westerly,  about  twenty  miles,  when  turning  to  the  north- 
west it  recrosses  the  line,  and  pursuing  its  westerly  course  about 
forty  miles,  again  turns  to  the  south,  and  presently  receives  the  Che- 
mung, at  Tioga  Point,  when  it  bears  away  southeasterly  in  a  deep 
chasm,  closely  bounded  by  hills  and  mountains,  rising  precipitously, 
from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet ;  the  rock-bound  shore  relieved, 
occasionally  by  patches  of  rich  intervale,  until  it  comes  to  latitude 

*  In  Jaly,  1753,  on  the  formation  of  the  Siisquohanna  Company,  at  Windham,  Connec- 
ticut, a  committee  was  sent  out  to  explore  "  A  certain  tract  of  land,  lying  on  Susquehanna 
fiver,  at  or  near  a  place  called  Chiwaumuck,  an  island  in  said  river,'*  presumed  to  be  the 
Minocasy. 
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41  and  about  20  minutes,  when  it  breaks  through  its  lofty  barriers. 
Meeting  the  Lackawanna,  it  again  changes  its  course  and  glides  in  a 
bright,  broad  and  beautiful  stream  to  the  southwest.  Easterly, 
within  the  great  bend  of  the  river,  the  land  (comprising  parts  of 
Wyoming,  Bradford,  and  the  whole  of  Susquehanna  counties)  though 
used  as  hunting  ground,  was  impervious  to  Indian  labour,  and  re- 
mained until  long  after  the  revolutionary  war,  untouched  by  the  axe 
,  of  the  white  man — majestic  in  the  extent,  the  depth  and  the  loftiness 
,of  its  forests — sublime  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  A 
solitary  Indian  path  from  the  Lackawanna  to  Oquago,  marked  the 
chord  of  the  arc,  being  about  forty  miles,  while  following  the  bow  of 
the  river,  the  distance  exceeded  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  But 
we  are  now  in  the  valley ;  lovely  as  ever  enthusiast  dreamed  of,  or 
poet  sung.  Standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Lackawanna,  and  looking  northward,  it  appears  as  if 
by  some  power,  little  short  of  Omnipotent,  the  solid  rock  had  been 
cloven  down  near  a  thousand  feet  to  open  a  passage  for  the  water.* 
Being  on  the  river  bank,  twelve  years  ago,  with  the  able  and 
lamented  Mr.  Packer,  then  chairman  of  the  senatorial  committee,  to 
view  the  coal  region  of  Luzerne,  he  pointed  to  a  huge  mass  of  broken 
and  contorted  rock,  evidently  out  of  place,  which  now  lies  at  Pittston 
Ferry,  between  the  canal  and  river,  and  expressed  the  decided  and 
not  improbable,  opinion,  that  in  the  convulsion  of  nature,  which  sepa- 
rated the  mountain  above  us,  this  mass  must  have  been  torn  away, 
and  borne  by  the  rushing  flood,  to  its  present  resting  place.  Twenty 
miles  below,  where  the  Susquehanna  takes  leave  of  the  plains,  the 
mountains  are  equally  lofty  and  precipitous.  In  many  places  the 
rocks  distinctly  exhibit  the  abrasion  of  water,  many  feet  above  the 
highest  pitch  to  which  the  river  has  ever  been  known  to  rise,  going 
to  show,  that  at  some  very  remote  period,  this  had  been  a  lake,  and 
indicating  that  there  had  been  a  chain  of  lakes,  probably  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  stream.  Banks  of  sand,  hills  covered  with  rounded 
stone,  manifestly  worn  smooth  by  attrition,  similar  stones  being 
found  wherever  wells  are  sunk,  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion.  The 
soil  is  chiefly  alluvial,  and  the  whole  depth  and  surface,  so  far  as 
examined,  show  great  changes  by  the  violent  action  of  water. 


*  Near  the  summit  of  the  northeastern  cliff,  the  naked  stone  presents  to  the  eye  a  gnrey 
crescent,  which,  precisely  at  twelve,  receives  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  hence  is  called 
**  Dial  Rock," — giving  notice  to  the  labouring  husbandman,  that  it  is  time  to  turn  out  hit 
team,  and  repoiing  under  the  ihade  of  ehn  or  walnut,  to  take  his  noontide  repast. 
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The  geological  structure  of  Wyoming  affords  to  the  inquirer  a 
matter  of  lively  interest.  Were  I  able  to  do  the  subject  justice,  this 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  the  fitting  place«  The  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  coal  formation^  however,  at  least  demand  a  moment's 
notice.  On  the  top  of  the  southern,  or  second  range  of  mountainsi 
strata  of  rocks  make  their  appearance.  The  red-shale,  for  instance, 
lined  by  the  pebbly  conglomerate,  (which  is  the  cradle  or  bed  in 
which  the  lower  stratum  of  anthracite  reposes,)  with  other  accom- 
panying rocks,  are  apparent,  and  easily  traceable.  .  On  the  opposite, 
the  northwestern,  or  second  mountain,  the  same  rocks  appear, 
though  less  distinctly,  marking  the  outer  limits  of  the  coal  basin,  in 
that  direction.  Within  the  valley  sixteen  strata  of  coal,  varying  in 
thickness  from  four  to  twenty-six  feet,  have  been  clearly  ascertained 
The  quality  of  this  mineral  is  unsurpassed  in  purity ;  several  veins, 
in  an  especial  manner,  being  particularly  excellent  for  the  fusion  of 
ores  and  the  working  of  iron.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
several  boat-loads  were  taken  down  the  Susquehanna,  it  is  supposed, 
by  Capt.  Daniel  Gore,  for  the  use  of  the  armory  forges  at  Carlisle. 

Bog  ores  exist  in  limited  extent ;  argillaceous  ores  are  known  to 
prevail  in  near  proximity  with  veins  of  coal,  and  an  extensive  stra- 
tum of  mountain  ore  is  now  being  wrought  on  one  of  the  hills  south 
of  the  iiackawanna.*  These  brief  preliminary  notices  of  the  coal 
and  ore  of  Wyoming  have  been  made,  that  the  distant  reader  may 
receive,  at  least,  a  partial  idea  of  its  slumbering  vrealth.  The  sub- 
ject may  be  adverted  to  more  in  detail  hereafter,  if  our  limits  shall 
permit. 

The  valley,  itself,  is  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  upland  and  inter- 
vale. Its  character  of  extreme  richness  is  derived  from  the  exten-  * 
sive  flats,  or  river  bottoms,  which  in  some  places  extend  from  one  to 
two  miles  back  from  the  stream,  unrivalled  in  expansive  beauty ; 
unsurpassed  in  luxuriant  fertility.  Though  now  generally  cleared 
and  cultivated,  to  protect  the  soil  from  floods,  a  fringe  of  trees  is  left 
along  each  bank  of  the  river : — the  sycamore,  the  elm,  and  more 
especially  the  black-walnut,  while  here  and  there  scattered  through 
the  fields,  a  huge  shell  bark  yields  its  summer  shade  to  the  veeary 
laborer,  and  its  autumn  fruit  to  the  black  and  gray  Elquirrel,  or  the 

*  Sufficient  proof  exists  to  show  that  this  rich  vein  of  iron  ore  extends  throughout  the 
whole  Talley ;  beneath,  and  not  far  below,  the  red-shale,  at  Solomon's  creek,  in  Hanover, 
fifteen  miles  southwest  from  the  mine  so  successfully  worked  by  the  Messrs  Scrantons  &  Co., 
in  Lackawanna,  the  vein  is  exposed  by  the  deep  cuttings  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  Company's 
Railroad,  and  is  expected  soon  to  be  wrought  by  Mr.  Hibler,  the  fortunate  owner. 
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rival  plough-boy.  Pure  streams  of  water  come  leaping  from  the 
mountains,  imparting  health  and  pleasure  in  their  course;  all  of 
them  abounding  with  the  delicious  trout.  Along  those  brooks  and 
in  the  swales,  scattered  through  the  uplands,  grow  the  wild  plum 
and  the  butternut,  while,  wherever  the  hand  of  the  white  man  has 
spared  it,  the  native  grape  may  be  gathered  in  unlimited  profusion. 
I  have  seen  a  grapevine  bending  beneath  its  purple  clusters,  one 
branch  climbing  a  butternut,  loaded  with  fruit ;  another  branch  rest- 
ing on  a  wild  plum,  red  with  its  delicioas  burden ;  the  while  growing 
in  their  shade,  the  hazlennt  was  ripening  its  rounded  kernel. 

Such  were  common  scenes  when  the  white  people  first  came  to 
Wyoming,  whioh  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  nature,  a  perfect 
Indian  paradise.  Game,  of  every  sort,  was  abundant.  The  quail 
whistled  in  the  meadow ;  the  pheasant  rustled  in  its  leafy  covert ; 
the  wild  duck  reared  her  brood,  and  bent  the  reed  in  every  inlet ;  the 
red  deer  fed  upon  the  hills,  while  in  the  deep  forests,  within  a  few 
hours  vealk,  was  found  the  stately  elL  Several  persons,  now  living, 
delight  to  relate  their  hunting  prowess,  in  bringing  down  this  noblest 
of  our  forest  inhabitants.  The  river  yielded,  at  all  seasons,  a  supply 
of  fish.  The  yellow  perch,  the  pike,  the  catfish,  the  bass,  the  roach, 
and  in  the  spring  season,  myriads  of  shad.* 

From  various  points,  the  valley  may  be  seen  to  advantage.  Pros- 
pect Rock,  on  the  eastern  mountain,  near  the  turnpike,  afibrds  a 
very  fine,  though  rather  distant,  view.  From  Ross's  Hill,  on  the 
Kingston  side,  looking  up  the  river,  Monockasy  island,  seeming  to 
repose  so  sweetly,  on  the  glassy  bosom  of  the  Susquehanna,  is  a 
landscape  worthy  the  ablest  pencil.  But  from  Inman's  Hill,  the  eye 
embracing  part  of  Hanover,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Wilkesbarre 
and  Kingston  meadows,  the  prospect  is  eminently  picturesque ;  pre- 
senting a  scene  rich  in  a  single  aspect,  but  in  detail,  studded  with 
innumerable  beauties. 

*  The  fact  is  worth  recording  that  thu  fish,  excellent  as  it  was  justly  esteemed,  caught 
in  the  Chesapeake  hey,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  riTer,  attained  to  a  superior  size  and  flavour 
when  taken  so  far  up  as  Wyoming.  In  point  of  fatness  and  excellence,  there  could  be  no 
comparison.  Probably,  only  the  largest  and  strongest  could  stem  the  current  fur  so  great  a 
distance ;  but  a  better  reason,  I  apprehend,  is  to  be  found  in  a  favorable  change  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  congenial  food.  In  1798  a  haul  was  made,  at  Nanlicoke,  of  uncounted  thou- 
sands. The  fishermen  threw  ashore  while  purchasers  could  be  found,  and  then  gave  to 
those  who  were  unable  to  buy.  The  supply  of  salt  being  exhausted,  the  seine  was  raised, 
and  the  rest  allowed  to  escape.  The  Wilkesbarre  Gazette  announced,  at  the  time,  in  an 
exulting  paragraph,  such  was  the  multitude,  *<That  Bonaparte  (then  playing  the  conqueror 
in  Italy,)  and  all  his  army  wm  captured  I** 
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The  name  Wyoming  was  long  supposed  to  mean,  being  inter- 
preted, *^  A  Field  of  Blood  f*  but  Mr.  Heckewelder,  perfectly  versed 
in  Indian  language,  to  the  inquiry  of  Mn  Chapman,  replied :  **  Wyo- 
ming is  a  corruption  of  Maughwauwama,  by  which  it  was  designated 
by  the  Delaware  Indians,  being  a  compound  of  maughwau,  meaning 
largCy  and  wamCf  signifying  plains^  so  that  it  may  be  translated 
*'  The  Large  Plains.^ 


LETTER  I. 


Native  inhabitantt  of  Wyoming — Six  Nations — Great  head,  or  CoQncil  Fire,  at  Onondago. 

Mohawka. 


To  William  Pexn  Mineb,  Esq. 
My  Dear  Son, 

Having  presented  you  with  a  brief  sketch  of  Wyoming,  I  pro:- 
ceed  to  trace  the  history  of  its  earliest  inhabitants.  Speculations 
upon  the  origin  of  the  Indians,  whether  they  are  derivations  from 
one  stock — ^whether  this  continent  was  peopled  from  Asia,  the  colo* 
nists  landing  on  the  northwest  coast — whether  the  lost  Tribe  of 
Israel  may  have  been  removed  and  planted  in  America  by  some 
miraculous  interposition  of  Providence,  pleasant  as  they  may  prove 
to  the  learned  antiquarian,  or  the  ingenious  idler,  give  little  promise 
of  solving  the  perplexing  question.  Indeed,  with  advancing  know- 
ledge and  increasing  research,  doubts,  instead  of  being  dissipated, 
thicken  around  us.  The  recent  and  most  wonderful  discoveries  in 
Central  America,  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  the  remains  of  vast  cities, 
temples  of  hewn  stone,  rivaling,  in  grandeur  of  design  and  magnifi- 
cence of  execution,  the  noblest  ruins  of  Egypt, — the  varied  and  finished 
sculpture,  speak  of  population  and  wealth — arts  and  arms,  at  a  pe- 
riod so  remote,  as  to  render  it  a  problem  which  is  the  old  world  and 
which  the  new.  Nor  would  those  disquisitions  be  regarded  as  exactly 
in  place  in  a  limited  work  like  the  present;  but  so  deeply  interwoven 
is  the  early  history  of  Wyoming  with  that  of  the  Indians,  a  few  pages 
in  reference  to  those  tribes  which  governed,  or  inhabited  here,  suffi- 
cient to  fix  attention  without  fatiguing  it,  may  be  regarded  as 
proper. 

By  those  most  deeply  versed  in  the  subject  it  is  supposed  that 
there  were  three  distinct  Nations  in  North  America,  radically  differ- 
ing in  their  languages.  Of  this  opinion  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hccke- 
welder,  certainly  authority  in  a  high  degree  entitled  to  consideration. 

2 


IS  HISTORY  OF  WYOMING. 

He  enumerates  the  Leni-Lenape,  or  Delawares.  The  Mengwe,  or 
Iroquois,  and  the  Algonquins.  Of  these  the  Leni-Lenape  and  Iroquois 
vrere  the  principal  inhabitants,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  south  of 
the  great  lakes — But  these  were  divided  and  subdivided  into  in- 
numerable tribes,  with  most  unutterable  names,  many  of  them  speak- 
ing dialects  so  little  resembling  the  parent  language,  as  to  create 
doubts  of  their  common  origin.  Mr.  Jefferson  speaks  of  tribes  on 
the  Potomac  and  James'  river,  who  could  not  converse  but  through 
an  interpreter.  Without  pursuing  this  point  further,  I  proceed  di- 
rectly to  the  matter  which  concerns  our  immediate  subject. 

As  early  after  the  first  settlements  made  by  Europeans  in  Vir- 
ginia, Plymouth,  and  New  York,  as  Savage  policy  and  power  could 
be  at  all  comprehended,  they  found  the  Iroquois  or  Mengwe,  five 
united  nations  of  Indians,  situated  north  of  the  blue  mountains, 
amidst  the  lesser  lakes,  and  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson,  the 
Detaware,  and  the  Susquehanna,  claiming  empire  and  exacting 
homage  through  an  extent  of  territory,  equal  to  the  old  Thirteen 
Btates.  Their  names  were  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Onondagos,  Onei- 
«busi,  Cayugas,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  Tuscaroras,  con- 
stituting the  well  known  and  long  dreaded  confederacy  of  the  Six 
Nations.  Proud,  ambitious,  warlike,  Rome  in  the  zenith  of  her 
power,  did  not  exercise  dominion  as  empress  of  the  earth,  with  more 
dictatorial  and  absolute  sway. 

This  valley  having  been,  for  centuries,  subject  to  their  authority, 
and  here  having  been  exhibited  the  last  dread  scene  in  the  fearful 
drama  of  their  national  existence,^  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch 
of  their  history,  policy,  and  power,  so  far  as  such  exposition  may 
lend  to  illustrate  the  annals  of  Wyoming.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  any  writer  has  set  forth,  distinctly,  in  sufficiently  bold  re- 
lief—their extent  of  dominion — their  absolute  sovereignty — their  pro- 
found policy — their  imperial  sway. 

In  unraveling  the  tangled  web  of  Indian  history,  we  found  our- 
■elves  in  the  outset  extremely  embarrassed,  especially  when  reading 
the  pages  of  Heckewelder,  and  other  writers  of  the  United  brethren. 
The  removal  of  tribes,  or  parts  of  tribes,  to  the  valley;  their  remain- 
ing a  brief  period,  and  then  emigrating  to  some  other  place,  with- 
out any  apparent  motive,  founded  in  personal  convenience,  consist- 
ency, or  wisdom,  perplexed  us  exceedingly,  as  we  doubt  not  it  has 
others.  The  domineering  spirit  of  the  Six  Nations  is  spoken  of,  and 
incid^ts  are  related  showing  their  assumption  of  power  over  the 
mrrcnindiDg  tribes ;  but  Mr.  Heckewelder  will  not  admit  that  the 
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Dela wares,  his  beloved  Leni-Lenape^  were  a  conquered  people;  the 
▼assals  of  the  Six  Nations.  Yet  such  was  unquestionably  the  fact, 
as  were  most  6f  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  when  this  truth  is  once 
admitted,  what  was  before  doubtful,  becomes  perfectly  clear  or  easily 
explicable. 

In  treating  this  matter,  I  feel  a  lively  assurance,  that  old  facta 
will  be  presented  in  such  new  aspects  and  relations,  and  so  much  of 
novelty  will  be  introduced,  as  to  repay  the  best  learned  in  Indian 
story  the  labour  of  perusal. 

Whether  the  conjecture  be  well  founded,  which  I  venture  to  sugw 
gest,  namely ; — That  the  Empire  was  divided  for  easier  governmentt 
into  three  provinces,  the  Mohawks  taking  the  country  east  of  the 
Delaware,  and  along  the  St.  Lawrence — the  Gayugas  having  ad>> 
ministration  westerly,  south  of  the  great  lakes,  along  the  Ohio,  and 
generally  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  the  Mississippi:-^ 
The  Senecas  and  Oneidas  governing  the  country  west  of  the  Dela* 
ware,  east  of  the  Alleghany,  and  indefinitely  south,  perhaps  to  the 
Saluda  Gap,  thence  to  the  Mississippi :  while  the  Onondagos 
were  eminent  as  counsellors,  distinguished  for  eloquence,  perhaps 
revered  like  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  the  Priesthood  of  the  confederacy, 
to  whose  care  was  committed  the  keeping,  or  kindling,  the  sacred 
Fire  around  which  their  most  solemn  deliberations  were  held — the 
critical  reader  will  determine,  after  the  facts  which  bear  on  the  case 
are  fully  exhibited. 

But  this  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  that  the  '*  Great  Head^ 
or  council  at  Onondago,  was  supreme ; — that  whatever  was  done, 
every  material  transaction,  no  matter  by  which  nation,  tribe  or  di- 
vision undertaken,  was  the  result  of  united  councils  at  that  Federal 
Congress. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  proceed  to  sketch  the  Iroqu<MS 
in  the  eastern  division  of  their  empire,  under  the  more  immediate 
administration  of  the  Mohawks. 

In  1660  there  was  war  between  the  Mohawks  and  Massachusetts 
Indians.  It  had  raged  for  several  years.  Six  or  seven  hundred 
warriors  under  the  command  of  a  great  chief,  Chikataubutt,  a  wise 
and  stout  man,  were  led  out  two  hundred  miles  to  attack  a  Mohawk 
fort.  They  were  repelled  and  ambushed  on  their  retreat,  and  a 
great  fight  ensued.  ''What  was  most  calamitous  in  this  disastrous 
expedition,  (says  the  Historian)  was  the  loss  of  the  great  chief  Chik- 
ataubutt, who,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  was  killed  in 
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repelling  the  Mohawks  in  their  lasrt  attack,  with  almost  all  his  cap^ 
tains."  I  copy  from  Drake's  multitudinous  collection  of  facts,  con- 
nected with  Indian  story ;  and  he  from  collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc :  The  authority  adds : — ^*  The  Mohawks  considered  themselves 
their  masters,  and  although  peace  was  brought  about  between  them, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  yet  the  Massachusetts, 
and  others,  often  suffered  from  their  incursiorisw" 

The  overthrow  of  these  0  or  700  warriors  was  manifestly  total. 
One  European  nation  was  not  sufficient, — the  English  and  Dutch 
were  obliged  to  unite  their  powerful  mediation  to  restrain  these 
terrible  barbarians.  It  is  evident  that  long  before  this  period  (1669) 
the  Mohawk  power  had  been  established,  probably  for  centuries. 
No  date  has  ever  been  given  when  the  neighbouring  nations  were 
finally  subdued.  The  Mohawks  claimed,  not  that  now  they  had 
conquered  the  Massachusetts,  but  that,  for  an  indefinite  period,  these 
had  been  their  vassals.  In  the  history  of  the  New  England  Indians, 
at  a  period  thirty  years  previous  to  the  defeat  and  death  of  Chik- 
iataubutt,  we  have  an  account  of  a  great  sachem  of  the  Nan-agansetts, 
who  was  slain  by  the  Mohawks.  "In  the  beginning  of  July  1676, 
those  Indians  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  Mauguawogs,  or  Mo- 
hawks, i.  'e.  man-eaters,  had  lately  fallen  on  Philip  [the  renowned 
Narragansett  chief,  whose  Indian  name  was  Pometacom] — and  killed 
forty  of  his  men."* 

About  this  time  the  Mohawks  sent  a  threat  that  they  would  de- 
stroy all  the  Indians  from  tJncas  and  Mount-Hope,  to  the  eastward 
as  far  as  Pegypscot. 

The  New  York  Historian,  Smith,  sets  forth ;  "  When  the  Dutch 
began  the  settlement  of  New  York,  all  the  Indians  on  Long  Island, 
and  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sound,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  were  in  subjection 
to  the  Five  Nations." — The  same  author  asserts  that,  within  the 


♦  The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1685,  received  a  letter  written  by  a  distingoishcd 
Sagamore,  and  signed  by  iifteen  Chiefs,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

'*  May  15,  1685.  Honor  Governor,  my  friend,  you  ray  friend,  1  desire  your  worship  and 
yoar  power,  because  1  hope  you  can  do  some  great  matters  this  one.  1  am  poor  and  naked, 
and  have  no  men  at  my  place,  because  I  afraid  always  Mohago  he  will  kill  me  every  day 
and  night.  If  your  worship  when  please  pray  help  me  you  no  let  Mohago  kill  me  at  my  place 
lit  Malamake  (Merrimack)  river,  called  Panukkog,  and  Natukkog,  I  will  submit  your  wor- 
•liip  and  your  power." 

By  Mohago,  the  Mohawks  were  clearly  iudidated.  So  far  east  as  the  Merrimack  were 
their  arms  a  source  of  terror. 
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inemory  of  persons  then  living,  a  small  tribe  on  the  Hudson  paid  an 
annual  tribute  of  twenty  pounds  to  the  Mohawks. 

In  August,  1689,  the  Iroquois  sent  out  an  army  of  1200  warriors, 
who  attacked  Montreal,  burnt  the  houses,  sacked  the  plantations,  and 
slew  great  numbers  of  the  French. 

Smith  further  says,  in  1756,  *'  These  Indians  (Iroquois)  universally 
concur  in  the  claim  of  all  the  lands  not  sold  to  the  English,  from  the 
mouth  of  Sorel  river,  on  the  south  side  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  north  side  of  those 
lakes,"  &c« 

An  extract  from  **  Remarks  on  the  Policy  and  Practice  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians," 
by  Gov.  Cass,  published  in  the  North  American  Review,  April  1837, 
(a  paper  pregnant  with  important  matter,  and  written  with  extraor* 
dinary  power,)  will  illustrate  the  view  I  have  taken.     (See  p.  50.) 

^'Charlevoix,  long  since  described  the  Wyandots,  as  the  nation 
of  all  Canada,  the  most  remarkable  for  its  defects  and  virtues.  When 
Jacques  Cartier  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  he  found  them  established 
near  Hockelega,  now  Montreal ;  and  when  Champlain  entered  the 
same  river  their  war  with  the  Iroquois  had  already  commenced,  and 
that  entcrprizing  officer  accompanied  one  of  their  parties  in  a  hostile 
expedition  against  their  enemies.  The  events  of  the  war  were  moU 
disastrous^  and  they  loere  driven  from  their  country  to  the  northern 
shore  of  lake  Huron.  But  distance  afforded  no  security,  and  the 
Iroquois  pursued  them  with  relentless  fury.  Famine,  disease  and  war 
made  frightful  havoc  among  them,  and  the  account  of  their  suiTerings 
given  by  the  old  Missionaries,  who  witnessed  and  shared  them, 
almost  tasks  the  belief  of  the  reader.''  "  They  were  literally  hunted 
from  their  resting  place,  and  the  feeble  remnant  of  this  once  powerful 
and  haughty  tribe  owed  their  preservation  to  the  protection  of  the 
Sioux,  in  whose  country,  west  of  lake  Superior,  they  found  safety  and 
tranquillity."  Surely  that  nation  must  have  been  tremendous  in  its 
power,  as  terrible  in  its  wrath,  that  could  thus  nearly  exterminate  a 
powerful  tribe,  hunting  them  through  twenty  degrees  of  longitude! 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  western  Indians,  to  lake  Superior, 
must  have  been  their  obedient  allies  or  trembling  vassals. 

I  should  deem  myself  unpardonable  if  I  withheld  the  following 
interesting  paper;  for  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  readers  of  this 
volume  it  probably  will  be  new. 
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AN  INDIAN  TRADITION, 

€OHCBRNINO    THB  ORIGIN    OF    THB    FIYB    NATIONS. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  old  Cannassatego,  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  country  was  made  and  peopled. 

^' When  our  good  Manitta  raised  Akanishioncgy*  out  of  the  great 
waters,  he  said  to  his  brethren,  how  fine  a  country  is  this !  I  will 
make  Redf  men,  the  best  of  men,  to  enjoy  it.  Then  with  five  hand- 
fuls  of  red  seeds,  like  the  eggs  of  flies,  did  he  strow  the  fertile  fields 
of  Onondago.  Little  worms  came  out  of  the  seeds,  and  penetrated 
the  earth,  when  the  spirits,  who  had  never  yet  seen  the  light,  entered 
into  and  united  with  them.  Manitta  watered  the  earth  with  his  rain, 
4he  sun  warmed  it,  the  worms,  with  the  spirits  in  them,  grew,  putting 
^^rth  little  arms  and  legs,  and  moved  the  light  earth  that  covered 
them.  After  nine  moons  they  came  forth  perfect  boys  and  girls. 
Manitta  covered  them  with  his  mantle  of  warm,  purple  cloud,  and 
ix>urished  them  with  milk  from  his  fingers  ends.  Nine  summers  did 
be  nurse  them,  and  nine  summers  more  did  he  instruct  them  how  to 
live.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  made  for  their  use,  trees,  plants,  and 
animals,  of  various  kinds.  Akanishionegy  was  covered  with  woods 
and  filled  with  creatures.  Then  he  assembled  his  children  together 
and  said,  "  Ye  are  Five  Nations,  for  ye  sprang  each  from  a  different 
handful  of  the  seed  I  sowed ;  but  ye  are  all  brethren ;  and  I  am 
your  father,  for  I  made  ye  all ;  I  have  nursed  and  brought  you  up : 
Mohocks,  I  have  made  you  bold  and  valiant,  and  see,  I  give  you 
corn  for  your  food:  Oneidas,  I  have  made  you  patient  of  pain  and 
of  hunger,  the  nuts  and  fruits  of  the  trees  are  yours.  Senekas,  I 
have  made  you  industrious  and  active,  beans  do  I  give  you  for  nour- 
ishment :  Cayugas,  I  have  made  you  strong,  friendly  and  generous, 
ground  nuts  and  every  root  shall  refresh  you :  Ohondagos,  I  have 
made  you  wise, just  and  eloquent;  squashes  and  grapes  have  I  given 
you  to  eat,  and  tobacco  to  smoke  in  Council.  The  beasts,  birds  and 
fishes  have  I  given  to  you  all,  in  common.  As  I  have  loved  and 
taken  care  of  you  all,  so  do  you  love  and  take  care  of  one  another. 
Communicate  freely  to  each  other  the  good  things  I  have  given  you, 
and  learn  to  imitate  each  other's  virtues.    I  have  made  you  the  best 

*  The  countfy  of  the  Five  Nations. 

t  Thej  thus  dktinguished  themtelvps  from  white  men  and  black  men.    But  their  com- 
fkxion  if  not  properly  ltd.    It  k  rather  the  color  of  copper,  or  mahogany* 
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people  iQ  the  world,  and  I  give  yoa  the  best  country.  You  will  de- 
fend it  from  the  invasions  of  other  nations,  from  the  children  of  other 
Manittas,  and  keep  possession  of  it  for  yourselves,  while  the  sun  and 
moon  give  light,  and  the  waters  run  in  the  rivers.  This  you  shall 
do  if  you  observe  my  words.  Spirits,  I  am  now  about  to  leave  you. 
The  bodies  I  have  given  you  will  in  time  grow  old,  and  wear  out, 
so  that  you  will  be  weary  of  them ;  or  from  various  accidents  they 
may  become  unfit  for  your  habitation,  and  you  will  leave  them.  I 
cannot  remain  here  always  to  give  you  new  ones.  I  have  great 
afiairs  to  mind,  in  distant  places,  and  I  cannot  again  attend  so  lon^ 
to  the  nursing  of  children.  I  have  enabled  you  therefore  among 
yourselves  to  produce  new  bodies,  to  supply  the  place  of  old  ones, 
that  every  one  of  you,  when  he  parts  with  his  old  habitation,  may 
in  due  time  find  a  new  one,  and  never  wander  longer  than  he  choae 
under  the  earth,  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  sun.  Nourish  and  ior 
struct  your  children,  as  I  have  nourished  and  instructed  you.  B0 
just  to  all  men  and  kind  to  strangers,  that  come  among  you.  80 
shall  you  be  happy  and  be  loved  by  all :  and  I  myself  will  sometimef 
visit  and  assist  you."  *'  Saying  this,  be  wrapped  himself  in  a  bright 
cloud  and  went  like  a  swift  arrow  to  the  sun,  where  his  brethren  re* 
joiced  at  his  return.  From  thence  he  often  looked  at  Akanishionegy, 
and  pointing,  showed  with  pleasure,  to  his  brothers,  the  country  ha 
had  formed,  and  the  nations  he  had  produced  to  inhabit  it." 

Is  it  not  beautiful  I  And  does  it  not  in  some  degree  warrant  the 
opinion  I  have  suggested,  that  the  Onondagos  were  regarded  as  the 
wisest,  perhaps,  the  Sacred  Nation  7" 


I*. 
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Mtfls&wamees  of  WyoiDing— Senecas  and  Oneidos — Indian  Fortifications— Medal  of 
George  I. — Burying  Places — Exhumation  of  an  Indian  King — Probable  likeness  of 
Ctueen  Anne — Spirit,  power  and  dominion  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Great  Confederacy. 


previously  related  facts  make  sufficiently  plain  the  extent 
and  spirit  of  dominion  claimed  and  exercised  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  portions  of  the  Continent  by  this  tremendously  formidable 
power.  We  now  turn  to  the  southern  Province,  west  of  the  Dela- 
ware, east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  and  southerly  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  administered  by  the  Senecas  and  Oneidas: 
and  as  in  this  territory  Wyoming  is  included,  we  hope  to  throw  more 
incident  into  our  narrative,  and  impart  greater  interest  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  after  describing  the  numerous  tribes  in  lower  Vir- 
ginia, in  which  the  Powhattan  confederacy  is  estimated  at  8000, 
fays :  ''  Westward  of  all  these  tribes,  beyond  the  mountains,  and 
extending  to  the  great  lakes,  were  the  Massawamees,  a  most  poioer- 
ful  confederacy^  who  harrassed  unremittingly  the  Powhattans,  and 
Manahoacs.  These  were  probably  the  ancestors  of  tribes  known  at 
present  as  the  Six  Nations."  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that,  at  an 
early  period,  Wyoming  was  the  head  quarters  of  one  or  two  of 
those  nations,  though  not  the  scite  of  their  great  Council  fire ; — that 
was  at  Onondago.  They  were  then  known  by  the  name  of  Massa- 
wamees. Is  not  the  inference  fair  that  the  name  they  then  bore  was 
derived  from  these  extensive  plains  7  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind 
that  Indian  names  are  not  arbitrary  selections  of  fancy,  but  uniform- 
ly are  given  as  descriptive  of  the  thing  named. 

Massachusetts  was  thus  called  from  the  blue  hills,  says  Roger  Wil- 
liams. The  Rev.  John  Cotton  defines  Massachusetts,  in  his  vocabu- 
lary of  Indian  words,  ''An  hill  in  the  form  of  an  arrow  head." 
The  name  of  the  terrible  foes  of  the  Powhattans,  then,  was  formed 
of  the  two  words,  Massa-HUls — WatighmeeSf  plains — meaning  A 
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people  among  the  hUlSf  seated  upon  extensive  plains — an  exact  de* 
scription  of  Wyoming. 

I  have  purposely  left  a  notice  of  Indian  fortifications,  found  in 
the  yailey,  for  this  connexion,  because  the  aspect  they  present 
strengthens  the  conclusion,  that  Wyoming  was  the  residence  of 
several  chiefs  and  tribes  of  this  gigantic  empire.  Mr.  Chapman  has 
given  a  clear  descriptbn  of  the  fort  remaining  on  the  west,  or  King- 
ston side  of  the  river. 

''  In  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  there  exists  some  remains  of  ancient 
fortifications,  which  appear  to  have  been  constructed  by  a  race  <tf 
people  very  different  in  their  habits  from  those  who  occupied  the 
place  when  first  discovered  by  the  whites.  Most  of  these  ruins  have 
been  so  much  obliterated  by  the  operations  of  agriculture,  that  their 
forms  cannot  now  be  distinctly  ascertained.  That  which  remains 
the  most  entire,  was  examined  by  the  writer  during  the  summer 
of  1817,  and  its  dimensions  carefully  ascertained;  although  from 
frequent  ploughing,  its  form  had  become  almost  destroyed.  It  is 
situated  in  the  township  of  Kingston,  upon  a  level  plain  on  the  north 
side  of  Toby's  creek,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  its  bank» 
and  about  half  a  mile  from  its  confluence  with  the  Susquehanna.  It 
is  of  an  oval  or  elliptical  form,  having  its  longest  diameter  from  the 
northwest  to  the  southeast,  at  right  angles  to  the  creek,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  feet,  and  its  shortest  diameter  from  the  northeast  to 
the  southwest,  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  On  the  south- 
west side,  appears  to  have  been  a  gateway  about  twelve  feet  wide, 
opening  toward  the  great  eddy  of  the  river,  into  which  the  creek 
falls.  From  present  appearances,  it  consisted,  probably,  of  only  one 
mound  or  rampart,  which,  in  height  and  thickness,  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  on  all  sides,  and  was  .constructed  of  earth;  the  plain 
on  which  it  stands,  not  abounding  in  stone.  On  the  outside  of  the 
rampart,  is  an  entrenchment  or  ditch  formed,  probably,  by  removing 
the  earth  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  which  appears  never  to  have 
been  walled.  The  creek,  on  which  it  stands,  is  bounded  by  a  high 
steep  bank  on  that  side,  and  at  ordinary  times,  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
admit  canoes  to  ascend  from  the  river  to  the  fortification.  When 
the  first  settlers  came  to  Wyoming,  this  plain  was  covered  with  its 
native  forests,  consisting  principally  of  oak  and  yellow  pine;  and  the 
trees  which  grew  in  the  rampart  and  in  the  entrenchment,  are  said 
to  have  been  as  large  as  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  valley ;  one 
large  oak  particularly,  upon  being  cut  down,  was  ascertained  to  be 
seven  hundred  years  old.    The  Indians  had  no  tradition  concerning 
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these  fortifications^  neither  did  they  appear  to  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  constructed.  Tliey  were,  per- 
hapsy  erected  about  the  same  time  with  those  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio,  and,  probably  by  a  simliar  people,  and  for  similar  purposes." 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  some  very  interesting  facts  to  this 
description  of  my  lamented  friend.  Another  fortification  existed  on 
Jacob's  Plains,  or  the  upper  fiats,  in  Wilkesbarre.  Its  situation  is 
the  highest  part  of  the  low  grounds,  so  that  only  in  extraordinary 
floods,  is  the  spot  covered  with  water.  Looking  over  the  flats,  in 
ordinarily  high  freshes,  the  site  of  the  fort  presents  to  the  eye  an 
island  in  the  vast  sea  of  waters.  The  eastern  extremity  is  near  the 
line  dividing  the  farms  of  Mr.  John  Searle  and  Mr.  James  Hancock, 
where,  from  its  safety  from  inundation,  a  fence  has  long  since  been 
idaced ;  and  to  this  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed  the  preservation 
of  the  embankment  and  ditch.  In  the  open  field,  so  entirely  is  the 
work  levelled,  that  the  eye  cannot  trace  it ;  but  the  extent  west,  is 
known,  "  for  it  reached  through  the  meadow  lot  of  Capt.  Gore," 
(said  Cornelius  Courtright,  Esq.,  to  me,  when  visiting  the  ground 
several  years  ago)  **  and  came  on  to  my  lot  one  or  two  rods."  The 
lot  of  Capt.  Gore  was  seventeen  perches  in  width.  Taking  then 
these  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  add  the  distance  it  extended 
eastwardly  on  the  Searle  lot,  and  the  extension,  westerly,  on  the  lot 
of  Esq.  Courtright,  we  have  the  length  of  that  measured  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  so  very  nearly,  as  to  render  the  inference  almost  certain, 
that  both  were  of  the  same  size  and  dimensions.  Huge  trees  were 
growing  out  of  the  embankment  when  the  white  people  began  to 
clear  the  flats  for  cultivation.  This,  too,  in  Wilkesbarre,  is  oval,  as 
is  still  manifest  from  the  segment  exhibited  on  the  upper  part,  formed 
by  the  remaining  rampart  and  fosse,  the  chord  of  the  arc  being  the 
division  fence.  A  circle  is  easily  made ;  the  elliptical  form  much 
more  diflicult  for  an  untutored  mind  to  trace.  Trifling  as  these  cir- 
cumstances may  appear,  the  exact  coincidence  in  size  and  shape,  and 
that  shape  difllicult  to  form,  they  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  a  distinct 
notice.  The  Wilkesbarre  fortification  is  about  eighty  rods  from  the 
river,  towards  which  a  gate  opened,  and  the  ancient  people  concur 
10  stating  that  a  well  existed  in  the  interior,  near  the  southern  line. 
On  the  bank  of  the  river  there  is  an  Indian  burying  place,  not  a 
borrow  or  hill,  such  as  is  described  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  where 
graves  have  been  dug,  and  the  deceased  laid,  horizontally,  in  regular 
rows.  In  excavating  the  canal,  cutting  through  the  bank  that  bor- 
dan  the  flats,  perhaps  thirty  rods  south  from  the  fort,  was  another 
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burying  place  disclosed,  evidently  more  ancient ;  for  the  bones  almett 
immediately  crumbled  to  dust,  on  exposure  to  the  air;  and  the 
deposits  were  far  more  numerous  than  in  that  near  the  river.  By 
the  representation  of  James  Stark,  Esq.,  the  skeletons  were  count« 
less,  and  the  deceased  had  been  buried  in  a  sitting  posture.  In  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  bank,  though  scarcely  a  bone  remained 
of  sufficient  firmness  to  be  lifted  up,  the  closeness  and  position  of  the 
buried,  were  apparent  by  the  discoloration  of  the  earth.  In  this 
place  of  deposite,  no  beads  were  found,  while  they  were  common  in 
that  near  the  river. 

In  1814,  I  visited  this  fortification  in  company  with  the  present 
Chief  Justice  Gibson,  and  Jacob  Cist,  Esqs.  The  whole  line, 
although  it  had  been  ploughed  for  more  than  thirty  years,  vras  then 
distinctly  traceable  by  the  eye.  Fortune  was  unexpectedly  propitious 
to  our  search,  for  we  found  a  medal  bearing  on  one  side  the  imprest 
of  King  George  the  First,  dated  1714,  (the  year  he  commenced  his 
reign,)  on  the  other,  an  Indian  chief.  It  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cist» 
as  the  most  curious  and  careful  in  such  matters,  and  by  him  was 
deposited  with  the  Philadelphia  Historical  Society.* 

Three  years  ago,  an  ice  flood  passed  over  the  flats,  and  left  several 
skeletons  exposed.  Mr.  Hancock  politely  sent  for  me,  but  being 
absent,  I  did  not  visit  the  spot  until  the  next  day.  A  profusion  of 
blue  beads  remained ;  a  skull  or  two,  and  some  well  preserved  bones 
were  taken  by  Dr.  Boyd ;  but  all  were  regretting  that  I  had  not  seen 
a  picture  of  a  lady,  found  upon  the  breast,  worn  as  a  locket,  of,  from 
this,  the  beads  and  other  ornaments,  it  was  supposed  a  great  chief 
Various  were  the  conjectures  who  it  could  have  been.  Some  sup- 
posed a  European  officer  had  presented  the  chief  with  a  miniature 
of  his  mistress ;  this  I  thought  improbable.  The  likeness  was  not 
painted  on  ivory,  but  a  print  pasted  on  an  oval  piece  of  glass,  about 
four  inches  the  longest  way.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  medal  of 
George  the  First,  I  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  picture  must 
have  been  that  of  Queen  Anne.  What  greatly  strengthens  this 
opinion  is  the  feet,  that  in  1710,  in  the  reign  of  that  Queen,  a 
deputation  of  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  visited  England,  where 
they  were  received  with  marked  distinction.  Clothed  like  tragedy 
kings,  by  tailors  of  the  theatre ;  taken  in  the  coaches  of  state,  they 
were  waited  upon  by  Sir  Charles  Cotterell,  and  on  the  10th  of  April, 


*  Should  it  not  be  placed  with  the  Indian  relict  in  a  Mufeum  to  be  formed  in  WiDtM- 
baml 
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introduced  to  her  Majesty  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  They  were 
entertained  by  many  noble  persons,  particularly  the  great  Duke  of 
Ormond,*  who  regaled  them  with  a  review  of  the  life-guards.  Their 
portraits  were  taken,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Their  visit  is  noticed  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  thfi  *'  Tattler,"  of 
May  13,  1710. 

The  delegation  consisted  of  five  chiefs,  of  whom,  the  names  of 
four  are  preserved : — 1.  Te-Yee-Neen-Ho-Ga-Prow ;  2.  Sa-Ga-Yean« 
Qua-Peah-Ton ;  3.  Elow-Oh-Koam,  and  4.  Oh-Nee-Yeath-Ton-No- 
Prow — the  two  last  named  being  River  Indians.t 

It  seems,  then,  probable,  that  the  skeleton  found  with  the  picture 
on  his  breast,  was  one  of  the  two  latter  chiefs,  who  had  visited  the 
Court  of  Queen  Anne,  received  her  likeness,  pasted  on  glass,  which 
was  worn  as  a  badge  of  honour,  and  was  buried  with  him. 

Mr.  Jefferson  further  states,  that  the  Tuscaroras  became  united 
with  the  Iroquois,  in  1712,  thus  making  the  confederacy  Six  Nations. 
Of  course,  when  the  delegation  visited  England  in  1710,  two  years 
before,  the  confederacy  was  constituted  of,  as  it  was  called,  the  Five 
Nations.  Five  chiefs  went  to  England.  The  inference  is  quite  pro- 
bable, nay,  almost  certain,  that  a  distinguished  sachem  went  from 
each  nation.  One  died  in  England,  leaving  four,  whose  names  we 
have  mentioned.  They  were  spoken  of  at  the  time  as  kings,  and 
treated  with  great  distinction.  Two  of  these  are  stated  to  have  been 
River  Indians.  We  have  given  our  reasons  for  believing  that  one  of 
those  kings  died  at  the  Indian  fort  at  Jacob's  Plains,  Wilkesbarre, 
and  that  it  was  his  skeleton  which  the  flood  washed  out,  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  He,  then,  was  one  of  the  River  Indians.  But  there  was 
another.  Our  inference  is,  that  he  occupied  the  fortification  described 
by  Mr.  Chapman,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river;  that  Wyoming, 
therefore,  must  have  been,  so  late  as  1715,  and  for  a  time  indefinitely 
previous,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  kings  of  two  of  the  Five 
Nations.  Depending  on  hunting  and  fishing  for  subsistence,  the 
tribes  would,  for  the  sake  of  plenty,  be  located  some  distance  apart, 
however  close  their  alliance ;  and  Wyoming,  from  its  superabund- 
ance of  game  and  fish,  would  not  be  overlooked  or  neglected.    What 

*  The  Duke  of  Ormond's  family  name,  was  Butler.  I  throw  out  the  conjecture,  that  the 
ancestors  of  Col.  John  Butler,  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  lender  of  the 
Indians,  may,  probably  at  this  time,  have  received  an  appointment  from  his  relative  and 
namesake,  to  return  with  these  chiefs  to  America,  and  act  as  agent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, 
t  For  thu  informatbn,  my  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Drake's  "  Book  of  the  Indians.*' 
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two  nations,  then,  inhabited  the  valley  f  Not  the  Mohawks ;  they 
were  located  the  farthest  east,  as  we  have  seen,  and  gave  or  received 
their  name  from  the  Mohawk  river.  Not  the  Onondagos,  for  they,  I 
take  it,  were  a  distinguished  or  favored  tribe,  to  whom  was  commit* 
ted  the  preservation  of  the  Sacred  Council  Fire ;  the  "  Great  Head,^ 
or  Congress,  ever  holding  their  sessions  within  the  limits  of  thut 
nation.  Whether  there  are  additional  facts  to  warrant  such  an  infer- 
ence, I  am  not  prepared  to  assert ;  but  the  Great  Shikellamus,  the 
Vice  Roy  over  the  Pennsylvania  Indians,  being  an  Onondago^ 
might  lead  to  the  conjecture,  that  the  more  elevated  civil  offices  of 
authority  and  honour,  were  exercised  by  that  tribe.  Not  a  fact  pre* 
sents  itself,  in  my  research,  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  the  Cayugas 
had  ever  any  special  interest  or  influence  here.  But  the  Senecas 
and  Oneidas  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  afiairs  of  Wyoming, 
that  I  incline  strongly  to  the  opinion,  they  were  the  nations  who 
occupied  the  two  fortifications  described.  A  Seneca  chief,  Gi-en- 
gwah-toh,  commanded  in  the  battle.  A  delegation  of  SenecaSf 
attempted  and  executed  the  impudent  deception  upon  Congress.* 

These,  then,  were  probably  the  two  nations  whose  kings  kept  their 
court  in  the  valley.  When  the  Moravian  Indians  were  struck,  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  done  by  the  Oneidas,  the  war  party  coming  from 
Wyoming^  showing  this  to  have  been  within  the  special  jurisdiction 
of  those  two  nations.  I  offer  another  conjecture,  which  the  unbiassed 
mind  will  readily  receive  as  true :  namely.  That  these  were  the 
Massawamees,  who  so  incessantly  harrassed  the  Powhattans  of  Vir- 
ginia; struck  the  Catawbas  of  South  Carolina,  and  took  scalps  and 
prisoners  from  the  Cherokees  on  the  Mississippi.  The  nations  most 
southwesterly  located  would,  naturally,  be  best  acquainted  with  the 
southwest  country  and  nations — know  the  war  paths,  and  be  best 
able  to  strike  an  effective  blow  in  their  own  quarter.  And  although 
acting  as  one  of,  and  by  orders  from,  Thb  Great  Head,  at  Onon- 

*  Withoat  anticipating  events,  which  will  be  related  in  the  sequel,  illastratite  of  the  point 
in  question,  I  may  here  relate,  that  Mary  Jemison  was  taken  prisoner,  from  the  lower  put 
of  PennsyJTania,  in  1755,  by  a  band  of  Senecas.  Many  years  afterwards  she  married  Hiok- 
atoo,  an  Indian  warrior,  in  the  Seneca  tribe,  "  that  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna.'* Her  husband  commanded  the  Indians  in  the  battle,  near  North umberiand,  in  1779. 
Relating  to  her  the  events  of  his  youth,  Hiokatoo  stated,  that  "  in  1730,  then  aged  aboat 
twenty,  he  was  appointed  a  runner  to  collect  an  army  to  go  against  the  Catawbas,  Cherokees 
and  other  southern  Indians."  He  told  of  a  battle  in  which  twelve  hundred  of  the  enemy 
were  slain,  spoke  of  adventures  on  the  Mobile,  and  of  being  two  years  upon  one  expedition  \ 
constantly  professing  an  unextinguishable  hostility  to  the  Cherokees — incidents  which  go  fiur 
to  corroborate  th«  opinion  expressed. 
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da^,  their  enemies  woatd  be  apt  to  designate  their  foes  by  the  name 
of  the  particular  nation,  whose  warriors  reached  them. 

A  portion  of  the  Wyandots,  situate  near  Detroit,  (having  been  per- 
mitted, probably,  to  return,)  were  claimed  by  the  Iroquois  as  their 
cousins.  Mr.  Jefferson  speaks  of  a  tribe  of  Mingoes,  on  the  Sciota, 
having  eighty  warriors.  The  former,  probably,  were  confederates, 
or  in  close  alliance  with  the  Six  Nations ;  subservient,  but  politically 
treated  as  if  not  subjugated  ;  too  remote  to  be  admitted  to  an  equality 
and  free  participation  of  power,  at  the  Council  Fire,  at  Onondago ; 
and  yet  trusted,  and  used  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  power  of  the 
confederacy  in  the  west,  while  the  Mingoes  mentioned,  were  the 
more  imnaediate  agents  sent  out  by  the  Iroquois,  to  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio,  as  Roman  legions,  under  her  pro-consuls,  were  marched  to 
Egypt  or  Ckuil. 

**  In  war  concerns,"  says  Heckewelder,  speaking  of  the  Iroquois, 
**  they  assumed  an  authority  over  many  other  nations,  so  that  thep 
only  had  to  dictate^  and  others  to  obey.  Not  only  those  inhabiting 
Pennsylvania,  but  those  dwelling  within  the  limits  of  other  pro- 
vinces, and  the  adjacent  country,  together  with  the  Western  or  Lake 
bidianSf  were  called  upon  by  the  Six  Nations  to  join  the  conflict, 
and  such  among  them  as  were  averse  to  war,  were  threatened  with 
deitructum  if  they  did  not  join  them." 

Growing  jealousy  of  the  English,  who  were  rapidly  peopling  tlie 
oeean-shore;  increasing  attachment  to  the  French,  whose  less 
haughty,  but  more  attractive  manners,  as  well  as  their  advancing 
power  on  the  north,  may  have  been  one  motive  with  the  confederacy 
to  concentrate  the  residence  of  their  chiefs,  and  to  fix  on  a  more 
aorthern  location,  nearer  to  their  preferred  allies.  The  position  they 
now  assumed,  it  must  be  confessed,  if  less  attractive  in  beauty,  was 
not  less  fitted  for  the  seat  of  extended  empire,  embraciog,  particularly, 
the  upper  branches  of  the  great  rivers,  the  Mohawk,  the  Delaware 
and  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  lesser  lakes.  They  had  settlements  at 
Aughquago,  Owego,  Tioga  and  Chenanga  The  banks  of  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes  were  spotted  with  their  villages.*  Though 
still  in  the  acme  of  power  and  pride  of  dominion,  the  hour  of  inevita- 
ble decline  was  approaching  with  the  approach  of  the  arts  and  arms 
of  the  white  man — whether  French  or  English. 

The  Leni-Lenape,  or  Delaware  Indians,  had  long  before  been  sub- 

*  A  powerful  branch  of  the  Seneca  nation,  the  most  namerous,  it  u  belieTed,  of  the  con- 
federacy, had  a  locatioD,  in  17di,  near  lake  Ontario. 
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jugated  by  the  Iroqnon.  **  We  have  made  you  women ;  we  have 
placed  petticoats  on  you,"  was  the  nniformly  insulting  language  of 
the  victors.  Cowering  with  fear  under  the  hand  of  their  oppressors, 
yet  possessing  an  Indian*s  pride,  his  passions  and  love  of  independ- 
ence, the  numerous  and  wide  spread  tribes  of  the  Delawares  are  sup* 
posed  to  have  given  the  white  men  a  less  jealous  reception  than  their 
masters,  hoping  to  find  in  their  increasing  power,  protection,  if  doI 
the  means  of  revenge.  Hence,  the  Delawares  lingered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  whites — sought  their  society — opened  their  ears  mors 
readily  to  the  instruction  of  missionaries,  than  those  red  men  whQ 
were  engaged  in  wars,  intent  on  conquest  and  fired  by  ambitioik 
These  considerations  are  deemed  important  as  afibrding  a  key  to 
what,  otherwise,  would  be  perplexing  diflkulties. 

A  few  further  facts,  showing  the  extent  and  spirit  d  the  power 
exercised,  and  authority  claimed,  by  the  Six  Nations,  demand  notice. 
The  quotation  from  Mr.  Jefierson,  showing  the  incessant  and  harass- 
ing attacks  <^  the  Six  Nations,  on  the  Indians  of  Virginia,  occupies  a 
preceding  page. 

Mr.  Heckewelder,  in  his  narrative,  says,  ''  The  Six  Nations,  under 
a  pretence  that  they  had  once  conquered  the  DdaWares,  asserted 
thtit  iherd^  the  whole  country  had  become  theirft  and,  therefore, 
assumed  the  power  of  dictating  who  should,  and  wha  should  not  be 
permitted  to  dwell  tbet^in." 

Again : — **  The  intention  was  of  settling  certain  Delawares  at 
Wyoming ;  but  they  objected,  on  the  ground  that  this  place  lay  in 
the  road  of  the  warriors  going  to  and  coming  from  the  Catawbas.** 

Catawbas,  a  river  then  peopled  by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, full  a  thousand  miles,  by  any  accessible  route,  firom  the  Council 
Fire  of  the  Iroquois !  This  single  fact  is  worth  dwelling  on  a  mo- 
ment, as  at  once  illustrative  of  the  extent  of  dominion  claimed,  as 
also  the  character  of  that  wonderful  people.  A  band  of  warriors, 
armed,  taking  in  a  leathern  bag  a  preparation  of  Indian  corn, 
parched,  and  pounded  with  maple  sugar,  (called  by  the  Mohegans 
Tokeag,)  set  out  on  a  war  path,  to  strike  an  enemy,  and  take  a  scalp, 
a  thousand  miles  distant.  Courage,  fortitude,  ambition;  the  lofty 
aspirations  of  Alexander  or  Napoleon  were  here.  Nor  were  these 
all ;  for  the  geography  of  an  extensive  country  roust  have  been  un- 
derstood ;  the  position  and  power  of  all  the  neighboring  nations,  com- 
prehended by  them.  Books  they  knew  not,  but  ignorant,  it  were 
false  to  deem  them.  It  is  clear,  an  enemy  would  not  be  sought  so 
far,  if  the  nearer  tribes  had  not  been  previously  subjugated. 
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Mr.  H.  adds  another  objection  of  the  emigrating  Dela\?ares,  name- 
ly, that  Wyoming  "  abounded  with  Indians  whom  they  mistrusted." 
So  that  the  valley  was  then  numerously  peopled. 

The  Iroquois,  it  is  well  known,  in  the  old  French  war,  took  part 
with  that  nation  against  the  English.  Though  the  intelligent  Mora- 
vian Missionaries  passed  freely  through  their  country,  yet  such  was 
their  cautious  concealment  that — says  Heckewelder,  "they  kept 
their  designs  a  profound  secret,  and  it  was  not  until  those  Indians 
made  a  sally,  and  murdered  fourteen  white  people  within  five  miles 
of  Shamokin,  where  the  Brethren  had  a  small  mission,  that  they  were 
aware  of  danger."  He  adds: — ^"It  became  evident  that  a  cruel 
Indian  war  would  be  the  result  of  the  influence  the  French  had  ac- 
quired among  the  Indians ;  and  especially  those  of  the  Six  Nations, 
who  long  since  on  all  occasions,  and  particularly  in  war  concerns, 
assumed  an  authority  over  many  other  nations,  so  that  they  only  had 
to  dictate,  and  others  to  obey.^* 

This  reluctant  admission,  from  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  Dela- 
wares,  shows  that  the  Six  Nations  were  indeed  conquerors,  and  over 
a  vast  territory  supreme. 

When  peace  came,  Mr.  Heckewelder  says : — ^"  And  the  Iroquois, 
the  Six  Nations .  I^eing  reconciled,  they  caused  the  other  nations  to 
lay  down  the  hatchet."    1764. 

By  whatever  name  the  confederacy  should  be  styled :  a  Republic, 
ian  Empire,  or  an  Oligarchy,  we  behold  these  United  people,  with  the 
*  Great  Head'  or  Council  at  Onondago,  clothed  with  dominion,  and 
enthroned  in  power.  Certainly  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Ocean,  they 
were  as  absolute  as  a  nation  could  be  without  forts,  or  standing  ar- 
mies. With  the  left  hand  they  lighted  up  consuming  fires  on  the 
St  Lawrence,  even  in  the  strong  holds  of  the  warlike  French ;  hunt- 
ed their  broken  enemies  two  thousand  miles  into  desolate  regions 
beyond  lake  Superior,  brandished  the  tomahawk  over  trembling 
vassals  eastwardly  to  the  Merrimack,  while  with  the  right  they 
smote  the  Catawbas  on  the  southern  coast  of  Carolina,  and  brought 
home  scalps  as  trophies  from  the  remote  Cherokees,  on  the  distant 
banks  of  the  Mississippi. 


LETTEE  III. 


Uoioo,  pridt  and  poKcy  of  the  Confedente  Nationf— Sabjogatod  tribcii  maawtd  to  YfyOf 
BtDg— Oimnd  Cmmcil  in  PhiladelphUr-CanaiMtego— Coopt  Zinaendorf  visits  Wjaaii^ 
^Remukabfe  inddsnt—Monviani— Mission  from  Wyoming  to  Gnadenhutten. 


Hativo  preaented  a  general  view  of  the  Six  Natbn8»  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  speak  more  particiilarly  of  them  as  connected  with  the  Dela- 
ware, Shawanese,  and  other  Indians,  the  principal  inhabitants,  not 
only  of  Wyoming,  but  of  Pennsylvania. 

flo  many  years,  perhaps  ages,  had  elapsed  since  theur  independ- 
eoee  was  lost,  that  time  and  misfortune  had  obliterated  the  re- 
cord of  their  greatness,  or  their  fall.  Several  centuries  previous  to 
1600,  bad  probably  seen  them  in  their  degraded  state.  Formerly  they 
claimed  to  have  been  powerful  in  numbers,  valiant  warriors,  and 
great  conquerors ;  possibly  not  an  idle  boast,  but  every  fact  in  their 
history,  af^r  their  acquaintance  with  the  Europeans,  shows  at  once 
their  subserviency  and  terror,  when  they  heard  the  voice  of  their 
imperious  masters. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  English,  the  expansion  of  their  settle- 
ments, and  tfie  development  of  their  power,  hope  seems  to  have  en- 
tered the  minds  of  the  Lenape,  that  from  the  new  people  they  might 
derive  protection,  or  what  would  be  dearer  still,  to  an  Indian  heart, 
the  means  of  revenge. — Hence  their  welcome  to  the  whites, — hence 
their  lingering  around  the  new  settlements, — hence  their  reluctance 
to  retire  when  ordered,  into  the  interior. 

The  'Christian  Library,'  detailing  the  Moravian  Missions  in  "Sorih 
America,  says,  [17fi0]  speaking  of  the  Delawares, — ^*  They  had  not 
only  a  kind  of  tax  imposed  upon  them,  to  show  their  dependence 
upon  the  Iroquois;  but  the  following  very  singular  message  was 
sent  them  *.—  The  Great  Head,  that  is,  the  Council  in  Onondago, 
speak  the  truth,  and  lie  not : — they  rejoice  that  some  of  the  believing 
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Indians  had  removed  to  Wayomick ;  but  now  they  lift  up  the  re- 
maining Mohickans  and  Delawares,  and  set  them  down  in  Wayo- 
mick, for  there  a  fire  is  kindled  for  them,  and  there  they  may  plant 
and  think  on  God :  but  if  they  will  not  hear,  the  Great  Head  will 
come  and  clean  their  ears  with  a  red-hot  iron."  To  this  lordly 
threat  we  shall  again  recur. 

The  Historian  adds — '*  It  was  soon  discovered,  that  this  proposal 
did  not  originate  in  the  Great  Council  at  Onondago,  but  with  the 
Oneida  tribe,  and  the  warlike  Mohicans  and  Delawares."  Let  the 
reader  examine  all  the  authorities,  and  he  will  be  satisfied — that 
neither  of  the  Six  Nations  took  any  important  step,  without  consul- 
tation and  the  consent  of  the  Great  Head,  or  Council,  at  Onondaga 

Perfect  union — and  harmonious  Councils  were  the  foundation  of 
their  power ;  as  secrecy  in  regard  to  their  intentions,  and  vigour  in 
carrying  them  into  effect,  were  characteristic  of  their  policy.  By 
leave  obtained,  the  Moravian  Missionaries  passed  freely  through  the 
settlements  of  the  Six  Nations,  associating  unreservedly  with  chiefr 
and  people,  immediately  preceding  hostilities  that  commenced  th^ 
French  war ;  yet  not  a  word  escaped  from  any  lip— not  a  whisper 
came  to  the  ear  of  any  one  of  them,  not  a  suspicion  even  was 
avirakened  in  the  minds  of  those  intelligent,  quick  discerning  white 
men. 

Similar  to  our  own  Federal  Government,  the  Six  Nations,  like  the 
several  states,  attended  each  to  whatever  strictly  related  to  its  own 
local  concerns ;  but  in  every  matter  affecting  war,  peace,  their  ex- 
ternal relations,  or  general  interests,  the  Great  Head,  or  united 
chiefs,  assembled  at  the  Council  fire,  at  Onondago,  was  supreme. 
The  government  also  possessed  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
the  feudal  system.  Lands,  for  residence,  or  hunting  grounds,  were 
apportioned  out  by  the  chief  power — taxes  and  tribute  were  collect- 
ed, and  military  service  demanded*  Hence  the  warlike  Mohicantt 
Delawares,  Shawanese,  and  others  spoken  of,  it  is  evident,  were 
the  soldiers  of  the  Iroquois,  bound  to  implicit  obedience.  If  at  any 
time  they  seemed  to  act  independently,  it  was  to  effect  some  sinister 
political  purpose  of  their  profound  and  most  sagacious  masters.  A 
Shawanese, — a  tributary — a  dependent,  was  sent  upon  the  arro- 
gant and  ungracious  errand  to  the  Christian  Indians  near  Bethlehem. 
Those  to  whom  it  was  delivered,  comprehended  it  well,  for  general 
consternation  spread  through  Gnadenhutten."  A  Shawanese  carried 
the  message.  It  tmght  become  politic,  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois, 
to  disavow  it. 
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But  the  Delawares  had  their  kings.  Tedeuscung,  we  are  told, 
was  elected  king  of  the  Delawares!  Most  true.  It  would  be  a 
gross  error  to  suppose  the  Six  Nations  who  had  conquered,  and  held 
in  vassalage  so  extensive  an  empire,  were  a  rude  rabble  of  ignorant 
Indians.  Letters  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  they  had  not;  nor  had 
Attila  or  Ghengis  Khan,  but  they  were  profoundly  versed  in  all  the 
wiles  of  diplomacy,  the  subtlest  stratagems  of  war,  and  all  the  arts  of 
Savage  Government,  which  they  made  subservient  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  an  ambition  as  lofty  and  insatiable  as  that  of  the  greatest 
conquerors,  civilized  or  barbarian,  we  read  of  in  story.  Napoleon 
vrsLS  not  more  proud  to  be  king  of  kings,  emperor  supreme  over, 
nominally,  independent  kingdoms ;  but  mark  the  sequel,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  Tedeuscung's  fate. 

The  Iroquois  had,  too,  like  Rome,  their  pro-consuls,  to  preside  over 
distant  Provinces.  Thus  we  find  Shikellimus  whom  Loskiel  desig- 
nates ''  first  magistrate  and  head  chief  of  all  the  Iroquois  Indians  liv- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,^  had  his  residence  at  Cones- 
toga.  In  1742,  with  other  chiefs,  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations, 
he  attended  a  great  Council  in  Philadelphia.  At  a  subsequent  period 
he  was  stationed  at  Shamokin : — ^'^  to  transact,"  says  Heckewelder,  "in 
the  capacity  of  agent,  the  business  between  the  Six  Nations,  and  the 
Government  of  Pennsylvania." 

After  the  removal  to  the  lakes  of  the  Oneida  and  Seneca  Indians, 
who  occupied  Wyoming  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
the  valley  was  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  such  tribes,  or  parts 
of  tribes,  as  claimed  protection  of  the  Six  Nations,  or  portions  of 
their  refractory  subjects,  whom  they  desired  to  place  more  immedi- 
ately under  their  inspection.  A  tribe  of  Nanticokes,  formerly  in- 
habitants of  Maryland,  was  divided,  part  placed  at  Chenango, — Cho- 
conot,  and  Owego — and  a  portion  was  settled  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Wyoming  valley.    The  Shawanese* 


*  GrOT.  Ca«  thus  speaks  of  the  Shawanese.  "  Their  history  is  involved  in  much  ohacurity. 
Their  language  is  Algonquin,  and  closely  allied  to  the  Kickapoo,  and  other  dialects  spoken 
by  tribes  who  have  lived  for  ages  north  of  the  Ohio.  But  they  are  known  to  have  recently 
emigrated  from  the  South,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  a  family  of  tribes,  Creeks,  Chno* 
kaes^  Chocuwa,  dec,  with  whose  language  their  own  had  no  affinity.  Their  traditions  aa- 
sign  to  them  a  foreign  origin,  and  a  wild  story  has  come  down  to  them  of  a  solemn  procaa- 
aion,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  of  a  miraculous  passage  through  the  great  deep.  That 
thay  were  ekiaely  connected  vrith  the  Kickapoos,  the  actual  identity  of  language  fumiahet 
irrefragable  proof,  and  the  incidents  of  the  separation  yet  live  in  the  oral  history  of  each  tribfli 
We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  not  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  French  upon  these 
great  Ukes^  the  Kickapoos  and  Shawanese  compoeed  the  tribe  known  as  the  Erie;  living  on 
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trib9  was  ftlflo  divided,  a  portioa  having  their  residence  on  the  SiotOj 
and  a  large  number  were  permitted,  or  directed,  to  erect  their  wig« 
warns  on  the  extensive  and  luxuriant  flats  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  now  Plymouth,  but  more  popularly  designated  Shawney* 
The  Delawares  at  this  time  occupied  the  country  below  the  blue 
nountaiQSi  between  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware,  fix>m  whom 
purchases  of  land  had  been  made  by  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania^ 
but  from  which  the  occupants  refused  to  remove.  liearning  that  the 
Six  Nations  qlaimed  to  be  the  owners  of  the  country,  they  were  coii« 
9aliated  by  proper  means,  and  a  grand  Council  was  held  in  the  sum- 
iner  of  1742,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  adjust  all  matters  in 
dispute.  More  than  two  hundred  chiefs  and  warroirs  of  the  Six 
Nations  attended,  who  were  met  by  all  the  chief  Sachems  of  the  De- 
laware tribe.  A  general  Council  vras  opened  in  presence  of  the  ofii- 
cers  of  the  Colonial  Government,  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizen% 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  Council  house. 

The  Grovernor,  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  opened  the  Conference 
<fa  the  part  of  the  Proprietaries  in  a  long  talk^  which  set  forth,  that 
the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  liad  purchased  the  lands  in  the 
ffjifk%  of  Delaware  several  years  before,  of  the  Delaware  tribes  who 
then  possessed  them.  That  they  had  afterwards  received  informa* 
tion  that  the  same  lands  were  claimed  by  the  Six  Nations,  and  a 
purchase  was  also  made  of  them — that  in  both  these  purchases  the 
proprietaries  had  paid  the  stipulated  price ;  but  the  Delaware  Indi* 
ans  had  nevertheless  refused  to  give  up  possession;  and  as  the  Six 
Nations  claimed  authority  over  their  country,  it  had  been  thought 
proper  to  bold  a  Council  of  all  parties,  that  justice  n^ght  be  dona 
The  chiefs  of  the  8ix  Nations  w^r^  then  inlbrioed,  that  as  tl«sy  ha4 
on  all  ocoasions  required  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania  i^  removf 
any  whites  that  settled  upon  their  lao4Sf  so  now  the  Governm^t  of 

the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  to  which  they  have  given  their  name.  U  u  »aid  that  thtt 
tribe  woi  extermineUed  by  the  victorious  Iroquoia.  But  it  it  more  probable,  that  a  series  of 
dMsalars  divided  them  into  two  partiei^  one  of  which,  under  the  name  of  Kickapoos,  sought 
jsfttge  from  their  enemies  in  the  immense  prairies  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi ;  ami 
the  other,  under  the  name  ol  Shawanese,  fled  into  the  Cherokee  ooantry,  and  thence  farther 
Math.  Father  £egard,  in  1632,  called  the  Eries  the  "  moXieii  du  chol,***  or  the  racogo,  oa 
•ceount  of  the  magnitude  of  these  animals  in  their  cottutry ;  and  tjiat  is  the  Mtibriqun^ 
which,  to  this  day,  is  applied  by  the  Canadians  to  the  Shawanese." 

The  reader  will  thauki  rather  than  oensufe  us,  for  thb  note,  long  as  it  is ;  beeau^e  tbi 
Shawanese,  not  only  were  long  residents  at  Wyoming,  but  gave  an  eoduiing  name  to  ona  qi 
111  lisheia  and  most  dfligbtfid  iocationai 
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Petm^lvdnia  expected  that  the  Six  Nations  would  cause  these  Indi^ 
am  to  retnore  from  the  lands  which  it  had  purchased.  The  deeds 
from  the  Indians,  and  drafts  of  the  disputed  latids  were  then  produced, 
and  the  whole  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Council.  Aft^ 
some  deliberation  (imong  the  diflRsrent  chiefs,  Cananatego^  a  vene^ 
Able  chieftain,  tro^  in  the  ttame  of  all  the  deputies,  and  informed 
the  Gkyfernofy ''  That  they  saw  the  DelawdreS  had  been  an  unruly 
people,  and  were  altogether  in  the  wrong,  and  that  they  had  coo* 
eluded  to  remote  them.*'  And  addressing  himself  to  the  Delaware^;* 
ifi  a  violent  manner,  he  said :— ^'Tou  deserve  to  be  taken  by  the  hair 
of  your  heads,  and  shaken  till  ytm  recover  your  senses,  and  become 
sober.  We  have  seen  a  deed  signed  by  nine  of  your  chiefs  abovd 
fifty  years  ago,  for  this  very  land.  But  how  came  you  to  take  upon 
yountelves  to  sell  lands  at  all  f  We  conquered  you — ^we  made  womed 
of  you ;  you  know  you  are  women,  and  can  no  more  sell  lands  thatf 
women.  Nor  is  it  fit  you  should  h&te  the  power  of  selling  lands,  sincef 
you  Would  abuse  it  Yoil  have  been  furnished  with  clothes,  meat, 
tod  drink,  by  the  goods  paid  you  for  it,  and  ik>w  you  want  it  again 
like  children  as  you  are.  But  what  makes  you  sell  lands  in  the  darkf 
Did  you  ever  tell  us  that  ydn  had  sold  this  land  t  Bid  we  ever  re^ 
eeive  any  part,  even  the  value  of  a  pipe  shank  for  iti  You  have  told 
us  a  blind  story  that  you  sent  a  messenger  to  us,  to  inform  us  of  the 
sale,  but  he  never  came  amongst  us,  nor  have  we  ever  heard  anythmg 
about  it.  But  we  find  you  are  none  of  our  blood,  you  act  a  dishonest 
part,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  matters  iTour  ears  are  ever  open 
to  slanderous  reports  about  your  brethren.  t*or  all  these  reasons,  we 
(Charge  you  to  Remove  instantly;  we  dont  give  you  liberty  to  think 
about  its  Y6u  are  women;  take  the  advice  of  a  wise  man,  and  re* 
fbove  instantly.  Tou  mily  return  to  the  other  side  of  the  Delaware 
tvhere  you  eame  frofti,  but  we  do  not  know  whether,  considering  how 
you  have  demeaned  yourselves,  you  will  be  permitted  to  live  there,  or 
whether  you  have  not  swallowed  that  land  down  your  throats  as  well 
as  the  lands  on  this  side.  We  therefore  assign  you  two  places  to  for 
to,  either  to  Wyoming^  or  Shamokin.  You  may  go  to  either  of  th^e 
places,  ahd  then  we  shall  have  you  more  under  our  eye,  and  shall 
see  how  you  behave.  Dont  deliberate,  but  remove  away,  and  take  this 
belt  of  wampum.^ 

He  then  commanded  them  to  leave  the  Council,  as  he  had  businesi 
to  do  with  the  English. 

l*his,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  the  language,  not  of  equals,  but  of 
masters^  to  the  most  abject  of  slaves.    A  Roman  General  would 
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hardly  have  dared  thus  to  address  the  fallen  Jews,  after  the  de- 
structipa  of  their  city  by  Titus.  The  imperious  commaDd  was  obey- 
ed ;  part  removed  to  Shamokin,  and  a  still  larger  portion  to  Wyo- 
ming, who  established  themselves  on  the  east  side  of  the  riverr 
occupying  the  flats  below  the  present  town  of  Wilkesbarre. 

New  and  interesting  personages  now  appear  upon  the  scene. 
Zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  caused  the  foot  of  the  first 
white  man  to  tread  the  soil  of  Wyoming.  Long  the  residence  of 
kings,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  rdaUt  that  the  first  white  visits, 
should  have  been  of  noble  birth, — and  of  kingly  extraction.  So  ad- 
mirably is  the  event  related  by  Mr.  Chapman,  that  I  copy  his 
original  and  well  authenticated  narrative  entire. 

''Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Indian  town  of  Wyoming.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Delawares,  and  during  the  same  season,  the  (sum- 
mer of  the  year  1742,)  a  distinguished  foreigner.  Count  Zinzendor^ 
of  Saxony,  arrived  in  the  valley  on  a  religious  mission  to  the  Indians. 
This  nobleman  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  white  person  that 
ever  visited  Wyoming.  He  was  the  revivor  of  the  ancient  cboich 
of  the  United  Brethren,  and  had  given  protection  in  his  dominions 
to  the  persecuted  Protestants  who  had  emigrated  from  Moravia, 
thence  taking  the  name  of  MaravianSf  and  who,  two  years  before 
had  made  their  first  settlement  in  Pennsylvania. 

**  Upon  his  arrival  in  America,  Count  2jinzendorf  manifested  a  great 
anxiety  to  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  the  Indians ;  and  although 
he  had  heard  much  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Shawanese,  formed  a  reso- 
lution to  visit  them. — ^With  this  view  he  repaired  to  TulpduKkeiif 
the  residence  of  Conrad  Weiser,  a  celebrated  interpreter  and  Indian 
agent  for  the  Government,  whom  he  wished  to  engage  in  the  cause, 
and  to  accompany  him  to  the  Shawanese  town.  Weiser  was  too 
much  occupied  in  business  to  go  immediately  to  Wyoming,  but  he 
furnished  the  Count  with  letters  to  a  Missionary  of  the  name  of  Mack, 
and  the  latter,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  could  speak  the  Indi» 
an  language,  proceeded  immediately  with  Zinzendorf  on  the  pro- 
jected mission. 

**  The  Shawanese  appeared  to  be  alarmed  on  the  arrival  of  the 
strangers,  who  pitched  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  the  river  a  little 
below  the  town,  and  a  Council  of  the  chiefs  having  assembled,  the 
declared  purpose  of  Zinzendorf  was  deliberately  considered.  To 
these  unlettered  children  of  the  wilderness  it  appeared  altogether 
improbable  that  a  stranger  should  have  braved  the  dangers  of  a 
boisterous  ocean  three  thousand  miles  broad,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
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instmeting  them  in  the  meaiu  of  obtaining  happiness  after  deaths  and 
that  too  without  requiring  any  compensation  for  his  trouble  and  ex* 
pense ;  and  as  they  had  obsenred  the  anxiety  of  the  white  people  to 
purchase  land  of  the  Indians,  they  naturally  concluded  that  the  real 
object  of  Zinxendorf  was  either  to  procure  firom  them  the  lands  at 
Wyoming  for  his  own  use,  to  search  for  hidden  treasures,  or  to  ex- 
amine the  country  with  a  view  to  future  conquest.  It  was  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  assassinate  him,  and  to  do  it  privately,  lest  the 
knowledge  of  the  transaction  should  produce  a  war  with  the  English, 
who  were  settling  the  country  below  the  mountains. 

'^Zinzendorf  was  alone  in  his  tent,  seated  upon  a  bundle  of  dry 
weeds  which  composed  his  bed,  and  engaged  in  writing,  when  the 
assassins  approached  to  execute  their  bloody  commission.  It  was 
night,  and  the  cool  air  of  September  had  rendered  a  small  fire  neces- 
sary to  his  comfort  and  convenience.  A  curtain,  formed  of  a 
blanket,  and  hung  upon  pins,  was  the  only  guard  to  the  entrance  of 
his  tent 

**  The  heat  of  his  fire  had  aroused  a  large  rattlesnake  which  lay  in 
the  weeds,  not  far  firom  it ;  and  the  reptile  to  enjoy  it  more  effectual- 
ly crawled  slowly  into  the  tent,  and  passed  over  one  of  his  legs  un- 
discovered. Without,  all  was  still  and  quiet,  except  the  gentle  mur- 
mur of  the  river  at  the  rapids  about  a  mile  below.  At  this  moment 
the  Indians  softly  approached  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  slightly  re- 
moving the  curtain,  contemplated  the  venerable  man,  too  deeply 
engaged  in  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  to  notice  either  their  approach, 
or  the  snake  which  lay  extended  before  him.  At  a  sight  like  this, 
even  the  heart  of  the  savage  shrunk  firom  the  idea  of  committing  so 
horrid  an  act,  and  quitting  the  spot,  they  hastily  returned  to  the 
town,  and  informed  their  companions  that  the  Cheat  Spirit  protected 
the  white  man,  for  they  had  found  him  vnth  no  door  but  a  blanket, 
and  had  seen  a  large  rattlesnake  crawl  over  his  legs  vnthout  at- 
tempting to  injure  him.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  arri- 
val soon  afterwards  of  Conrad  Weiser,  procured  Zinzendorf  the 
firiendsbip  and  confidence  of  the  Indians,  and  probably  contributed 
essentially  towards  inducing  many  of  them,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
to  embrace  the  Christian  Religion.  The  Count  having  spent  twenty 
days  at  Wyoming,  returned  to  Bethlehem,  a  town  then  building  by 
his  christian  brethren  dn  the  north  bank  of  the  Lehigh,  about  eleven 
miles  firom  its  junction  with  the  Delaware." 

Count  Zinzendorf,  learning  the  supremacy  claimed  and  exercised 
by  the  Six  Nations,  applied  to  their  chiefs  for  leave  to  visit  the 
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(Hd  French  War— Inflnencse  apon  Wyoming— Pakinos^Second  MitBioii  to  MomtIib 
ChrnCkn  InJiam,  at  Gnadefihatten— Evtaifa  anawer— Terrible  Umat— PazinoiP  GLomi 
converted — Maaaacre  at  Fort  Auguita— Alelancholy  uMancre  of  Moraviana— Cunning 
and  aucceaa  of  IroqaoU  at  Fort  Allen— Kinga  Tadame  and  Tedeuscung — Grand  Cooncfl 
at  Eaaton^Marder  of  the  GK)vernor's  meaaengeri  Charlea  Thompaon— Second  Congrea 
at  Eaaton— Peace  agreed  upon. 


With  the  movements  of  France  and  England,  the  two  chief  mari- 
time nations  of  Europe,  the  destinies  of  this  distant  and  secluded 
▼alley  were,  for  many  years,  so  intimately  blended,  that  a  rapid 
exposition  of  their  policy,  on  this  continent,  may  not  be  regarded  as 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  these  pages.  In  1603,  France  granted  a 
charter  for  a  large  portion  of  North  America.  Two  years  after- 
ward, charters  of  extensive  limits  were  granted  by  England.  At  a 
very  early  period,  France  commenced  settlements  upon  the  north- 
eastern  coast,  on  the  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  on  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  while  England  began  to  plant  colonies  on  the  whole  line  ci  the 
Atlantic  shore,  from  the  St.  Croix  to  St.  Mary's.  Sharp  collisions 
arose.  Each  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  Indians  in  their  respective 
quarrels.  To  the  keen  encounter  of  opposing  interests,  was  added 
the  exciting  rivalry  of  towering  ambition,  national  pride,  hereditary 
hate,  and  personal  revenge.  Increasing  knowledge  of  the  dormant 
wealth,  and  extensive  resources  of  America,  gave  tenfold  impulse  to 
all  their  passions. 

While  the  centre  vtras  rapidly  peopling  under  the  auspices  of  Eng- 
land, France,  actuated  by  a  policy  vast  as  her  ambition,  pursued  with 
a  vigour  worthy  of  her  power,  was  endeavouring  to  limit  and  over* 
awe  the  British  settlemoits  by  a  cordon  of  forts,  from  Quebec,  along 
the  St  Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  Oswego,  Niagara,  Detroit,  Du  Qucsne, 
on  the  Ohio,  and  onward,  embracing  the  most  defensible  points  to 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi    The  design  was  grand — the  execution 
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Moontatn.  The  Tillage  "was  eighteen  miles  above  Bethlehem,  and  on 
the  warrior's  path,  aboot  forty  miles,  southerly,  through  a  most 
inhospitable  wilderness,  from  Wyoming.  For  several  years  the  set- 
tlement flourished.  Agriculture  opened  to  them  the  stores  of  plenty ; 
while  moral  culture  and  religious  hope  imparted  cheerfulness ;  and 
the  whole  seemed  to  be  pervaded  by  the  **  sunshine  of  the  breast** 
In  1752,  the  Huts  of  Mercy  numbered  five  hundred  souls.  In  the 
midst  of  these  pleasing  scenes  of  present  peace  and  anticipated  enjoy- 
ment, they  were  visited  by  a  deputation  of  Nanticokes  and  other 
Indians,  from  Wyoming,  consisting  of  more  than  a  hundred  persons, 
ostensibly  on  a  mission  of  peace,  with  whom  a  solemn  league  of 
mutual  friendship  was  entered  into,  after  which  their  numerous,  per- 
haps not  very  welcome  visiters,  returned  to  the  valley.  Doubtless, 
they  were  spies,  sent  by  the  Iroquois;  their  large  number,  with 
exquisite  art,  concealing  the  purpose  of  the  journey.  The  vniy  tra- 
veled, being  the  warrior's  path,  thirty  or  forty  young  savages,  before 
ignorant  of  the  route,  might  unsuspectedly  attend  such  an  embassy, 
apparently  of  friendship,  and  on  the  passage  receive  the  instruction 
of  the  old  brat^  who  must  have  led  the  party,  preparatory  to  being 
sent  themselves,  on  expeditions  against  the  inhabitants  below. 

In  eoBsequence  of  this  mission,  (and  probable  message)  about  eighty 
Af  the  Christian  Indians,  under  Tedeuscung,  a  Delaware  chieff 
dready  of  some  note,  and  destined  to  appear  more  conspicuously  on 
another  page,  accompanied  the  party  back  to  the  Susquehanna,  and 
established  their  lodges  at  Wyoming. 

This  step  was  taken  as  a  preparatory  measure  to  the  old  French 
ivar.    The  sequel  is  full  of  stirring  and  painful  etents* 
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With  the  movements  of  France  and  England,  the  two  chief  mari* 
time  nations  of  Earope*  the  destinies  of  this  distant  and  secluded 
▼alley  were,  for  many  years,  so  intimately  blended,  that  a  rapid 
exposition  of  their  policy,  on  this  continent,  may  not  be  regarded  as 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  these  pages.  In  1603,  France  granted  a 
charter  for  a  large  portion  of  North  America.  Two  years  after- 
ward, charters  of  extensive  limits  were  granted  by  England.  At  a 
very  early  period,  France  commenced  settlements  upon  the  north- 
eastern coast,  on  the  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  on  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  while  England  began  to  plant  colonies  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
Atlantic  shore,  from  the  St.  Croix  to  St.  Mary's.  Sharp  collisions 
arose.  Each  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  Indians  in  their  respective 
quarrels.  To  the  keen  encounter  of  opposing  interests,  was  added 
the  exciting  rivalry  of  towering  ambition,  national  pride,  hereditary 
hate,  and  personal  revenge.  Increasing  knowledge  of  the  dormant 
wealth,  and  extensive  resources  of  America,  gave  tenfold  impulse  to 
all  their  passions. 

While  the  centre  was  rapidly  peopling  under  the  auspices  of  Eng- 
land, France,  actuated  by  a  policy  vast  as  her  ambition,  pursued  vnth 
a  vigour  worthy  of  her  power,  was  endeavouring  to  limit  and  over- 
awe  the  British  settlements  by  a  cordon  of  forts,  from  Quebec,  along 
the  St  Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  Oswego,  Niagara,  Detroit,  Du  Quesne, 
on  the  Ohio,  and  onward,  embracing  the  most  defensible  points  to 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi    The  design  was  grand — the  execution 
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ftpiritecL  The  savages,  formerly  in  amity  with  the  British,  but  now 
fevorably  disposed  to  the  French,  who  had  promised  to  restore  the 
coantry  taken  from  them  by  the  English,  were  excited  by  the  defeat  of 
Braddock,  in  1754,  to  enter  with  redoubled  zeal  into  the  war  against 
the  colonies.  The  hatchet  was  unburied — the  war  knife  was  unsheath- 
ed, and  the  remorseless  furies  of  Indian  war  were  let  loose  along  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  defenceless  frontier.  The  mighty  genius  of  Pitt  guided 
the  destinies  of  England ;  but  the  rising  glories  of  his  administration 
had  not  yet  dawned  upon  this  continent,  and  the  Iroquois,  confident 
in  their  own  prowess,  and  reposing  implicit  faith  in  the  power,  if  not 
the  promises  of  the  French,  pushed  the  war  with  unceasing  vigilance 
along  the  whole  line  of  their  widely  extended  empire.  Contracting 
oor  view  to  the  limited  range  of  our  appropriate  subject,  we  proceed 
with  our  narrative. 

The  spring  following  the  first  visit  to  the  Christian  Indians,  at 
Gnadenhutten,  (i.  e.  1753,)  to  their  great  consternation,  there  came 
a  second  band  from  Wyoming,  consisting  of  twenty-three  persons, 
under  the  chief  command  o{  Paxinos,  a  Shawanese  chief,  or  king,  of 
some  distinction,  accompanied  by  three  Lvquoig  ambasiadarSf  who 
desired  the  whole  settlement  at  Gnadenhutten  to  remove  to  Wyo- 
ming. Not  only  were  they  indisposed  to  yield  obedience  to  the  un- 
reasonable mandate,  but  relying^  probably,  on  the  promises  and 
power  of  the  Brethren,  and  the  contiguity  of  Fort  Allen,  for  pro- 
tection against  their  ancient  conquerors  and  detested  tyrants,  several 
ventured  to  make  replies,  little  calculated  to  conciliate  their  haughty 
masters. 

**  What  can  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  give  me  in  exchange  for 
my  soul?"  said  one.  *' They  never  consider  how  that  will  fare!" 
^  God  who  made  and  saved  me,  can  protect  me,"  replied  another. 
'^  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  vn^th  of  man,  for  not  one  hair  of  my  head  can 
fidl  to  the  ground  without  bis  will  I" — Another,  with  still  greater 
confidence,  declared  to  the  ambassadors,  ^  If  even  one  of  them 
should  lift  up  his  hatchet  against  me,  and  say,  <*  Depart  fi*om  the 
Lord  and  the  Brethren,  I  would  not  do  it."  Somewhat  tart,  if  not 
taunting  replies.  These  decisive,  and  especially  the  latter  peremp- 
tory refusal,  roused  the  chiefs  to  anger,  when  the  terrible  answer, 
before  quoted,  was  given.  **  The  Oreat  Head,  L  a  the  Council  at 
Onoodago,  speak  the  truth  and  lie  not  They  rejoice  that  some 
believing  Indians  had  moved  to  Wayomick ;  but  now  they  lift  up  the 
remaining  Mohickans  and  Delawares,  and  set  them  down  also  in 
;  for  there  a  fire  is  kindled  for  tbemi  and  where  they  may 
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plant  and  think  on  God.    But  tf  they  mil  noi  hear,  the  Greai  Head 
will  come  and  dean  their  ears  toiih  a  red  hotpoker.^^ 

t^xinos,  who  delivered  this  message,  then  turned  to  the  idiMlofiaA 
riesi  and  in  a  grave  and  solenm  manher,  earnestly  demanded  of  ihem^ 
Says  the  Historian,  ''  not  to  hinder  their  converts  ftom  removing  M 
Wayomick.'* 

The  wife  of  Paxinos  had  accompanied  hiiti,  and  eithei^  through  the 
Divine  P6wer,  or,  What  in  this  instance  is  nk^  probable*  the  snbd^ 
policy  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  comtnand  of  her  husband»  Wluii  <ir 
affected  to  become  converted,  w^  baptised,  and  admitted  a  member 
of  the  tongregatioh.  A  Shawanese  queen  might  be  presumed  Hb 
have  great  influence  m  inducing  the  Christian  Indians  to  yield  15 
the  earnest  wishes  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  return  under  their  au- 
thority and  protection ! 

The  first  blow  struck  by  the  Savag^,  sufficiently  near  to  be  con- 
nected with  Wyoming,  Wai  in  the  neighborhood  of  ShamOkin,  (after- 
wards Fort  Augusta,  now  Bunbury.)  The  Moravians  had  a  small 
mission  there ;  and  as  it  was  ever  a  rule  of  action  of  that  excellent 
people  to  do  all  the  good  in  their  power,  they  had  sent  out  with  the 
ininister,  a  blacksmith  with  his '  tools.  Thus  religion  and  the  Bsefiil 
arts,  advanced  hand  in  hand  together.  None  of  the  Moravians  wers 
injured  rf  but  fourteen  white  persons  were  murdered  and  scalped. 
The  date  is  not  precisely  stated,  but  it  was  after  Braddock's  defeat, 
in  1754,  and  previous  to  November^  1765»  probably  in  the  summed 
of  the  last  named  year. 

Hostilities  commenced,  the  reader  cannot  doubt  but  the  settlemoit 
i^t  Gnadenhutten  wiis  marked  for  vengeance.  **  Late  in  the  evening 
of  th^  34th  November,  1755,**  we  copy  from  the  Christiail  Library^ 
''  t^ile  the  missionaries  Were  at  suppef ,  their  attention  was  suddenly 
tLTOused  by  <he  contihn^I  b^Lrking  of  dogs>  which  was  (blk>wed  by  the 
report  of  k  gitn.    On  opening  the  door  of  the  mission  housOf  tliej 

*  n  b  MbA  tliil  fldfl  ttAst  Ad  not  ori^nnu  whh  lh«  Oi«M  CoQaeU,  ■!  Ononcfoipo,  M 
Intk  tlM  OMU  bfbt,  ttA  wariike  MohidaM  uid  DekwtKt.  A  total  mwconceptmi 
The  Mohieani  Mid  DrfawiMt  were  okvto.  Itbprobable,  that  totbe  Oneidaa  waaaM^gned 
the  daty ;  for  that  natioi^  aa  we  haTe  aeen,  formerlj  had  their  head-quarterk  at  Wjoming : 
ihd  from  poScj,  they  may  have  made  the  Moliicans  and  DeUwarea,  the  agenti  to  do  thdt 
^.    dtttDoAiidgwBidmthilhad  ttottheeanetionofliieeonfMency. 

f  Let  it  not  b«  aliiiipoaed  the  aamgee  itrtiek  at  random.  The  waripaity  had,  doohllM^ 
lUhr  piedie  oidekt.  The  Bloravkne  had  prabaUy  eooeiliated  the  friendahip  of  the  ^raal 
chief  dhikeUimiia^  the  Vke  Boy  of  the  Iroqnoii,  while  letident  of  Shamokin.  Indeed  their 
eettlement  at  that  place  had  been  made  hy  hu  ezpreai  deaire.  Learning  the  aitnation  of  the 
ftntfaIel^  Pizitni  tent  l)nm  Wyooiinff  hii  two  sotta  Id  eoodoet  them  b  ^ 
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obM^ed  a  party  of  hostile  lodiaQa  Btaoding  before  the  houae,  with 
Ibeir  pieces  pointed  towards  the  door.  On  iti  being  opened,  they 
imnediately  fired,  and  Afartin  Nitschman  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
Qifl  wife  and  ooroe  otb^rt  were  wounded,  but  ran  up  stairs  into  the 
garret,  and  barriofided  the  door  with  bedsteads.  Hither  the  savages 
pursued  them  i  but,  not  being  able  to  force  open  the  door,  they  set 
fixe  to  the  hooisei  wbi?h  was  soon  enveloped  in  flames.  Two  of  the 
Wetbren  ha4  previovsl^  made  their  escape,  by  jumping  out  of  the 
kt^  window;  and  a  boy  leaped  down  firom  the  flaming  roof, 
though  fiQt  till  QAfi  oi  bis  ^heeks  had  be^n  grazed  by  a  ball,  and  bis 
liand  nmch  burned*  Sister  Partsch,  whose  husband  had  escaped  out 
of  tlM9  windoWf  likewise  ventured  to  leap  down  from  the  burning 
rooC  UnpbseFved  by  the  enemy,  she  hid  herself  behind  a  tree,  on 
rising  ground,  from  whence  she  had  a  full  view  of  the  tragical  pcene* 
Bipth^r  Fabricioiip,  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape  in  the  same 
ouumer,  wa4  perceived  by  the  Indians,  and  instantly  woynded  by 
two  balls.  They  then  seised  him,  and  having  despatched  him  with 
their  h&tcbets,  took  Us  scalp,  and  left  him  dead  on  the  ground. 
Blevep  persons,  belonging  to  the  mission,  were  burned  alive ;  among 
whom,  was  a  child  only  fifteen  months  old.  Sister  Senseman, 
Bdready  svrrouaded  by  the  flames,  was  heard  to  exclaim:  "  *Ti$  all 
tiPsJ/,  dear  Swiwrl  J  ^xjfec^^  Taking  e/ss."  The  murderers  now 
set  fire  to  the  barns  and  stables,  by  which  all  the  corn,  hay,  and 
oattle  were  qpnaMuieds  apd,  having  made  a  hearty  meal,  they 
departed." 

^  This  melanch<^y  o^vrrence  proved  the  deliverance  of  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  I  for,  Mpon  hearing  the  report  of  guns,  seeing  the  flames, 
and  learning  the  dreadful  cause  from  those  who  escaped,  they  o0ere4 
tiO  attack  the  enemy  without  delay ;  but,  being  advised  to  the  con- 
trary, they  all  iled  into  the  woods,  and  the  settlement  was  thus  in  a 
(pw  min^tes  cleared  of  its  inhabitants.  By  the  exertions  and  per- 
suasions of  the  missionary,  Sbebosh,  who,  alone,  remained  at  Gna- 
danhutten,  ipost  of  th^  fugitive  converu  returned  the  next  day. 
Tb^  now  hoped  to  remain  in  safety,  as,  in  consequence  of  a  petition 
pi^sented  by  the  Brethren,  at  Bethlehem,  the  Grovernor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania sent  a  party  of  soldiers  into  these  parts  for  the  protection  of 
the  Christian  Indians  and  the  country  in  general.  But,  on  New 
lfmf$  day,  1756,  the  savages  attacked  these  troops,  set  fire  to  the 
lattleipeBt,  and  laid  waste  all  the  plantations,  by  which  both  the 
QongregatioQ  and  the  missbnaries  were  reduced  to  the  greatest 

B«w««yt" 
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We  add  a  few  anecdotes,  gleaned  from  various  sources.  The 
troops  sent  up  by  the  Grovemment,  of  course,  occupied  Fort  Allen  $ 
and  for  recreation,  amused  themselves  with  skating.  It  is  no  part 
of  savage  warfare  to  attack  ramparts  of  stone,  defended  by  ordnance; 
but  in  the  stratagems  of  war,  the  soldiers  were  no  match  for  the 
trained  and  wily  Iroquois.  Thus  one  or  two  Indians  were,  for  some 
time,  seen  unguardedly  skating  too,  on  the  frozen  bosom  of  the 
Lehigh,  but  at  a  distance.  At  length  a  party  left  the  Fort  to 
surprise  them ;  when,  with  seeming  carelessness,  they  would  first 
approach,  and  then  extend  their  playful  race,  further  and  further. 
Thus,  by  degrees,  drawing  the  party  of  whites  beyond  the  reach  of 
protection  or  retreat. — ^The  scheme  succeeded.  Suddenly,  from  an 
ambush,  cracked  the  deadly  rifle — a  yell  arose — a  large  party  rushed 
forth  to  seize  the  scalps  of  the  slain, — scarcely  one  returned  to  the 
fort  unhurt.  Then,  as  if  satisfied  with  their  trophies,  they  gave  the 
garrison  to  understand,  (probably  by  a  wounded  prisoner,  released 
on  purpose,)  that  they  were  about  to  retire,  threatening  to  retnm 
the  next  year,  and  skate  with  them  again.  Taking  up  their  march 
on  the  war  path,  they  left  a  strongly  marked  trail,  as  far  as  their  ene- 
mies would  be  apt  to  pursue;  when,  returning  by  another  unfre- 
quented route,  they  again  lay  in  ambush,  waiting  patiently,  enduring 
the  extremity  of  cold,  rather  than  hazard  exposure  by  kindling  fires. 
At  length,  confidence  being  restored,  the  garrison  went  out  and  in, 
hunting  or  hauling  wood,  as  if  no  enemy  were  within  an  hundred 
miles.  Fatal  security!  The  Indians  again  fell  upon  them,  and  made 
such  slaughter,  that  the  troops  abandoned  their  fort,  and  fled  below 
the  mountains  for  safety,  leaving  a  rich  prize  of  booty  to  their  emi- 
nently superior  enemy. 

War  was  formally  proclaimed  by  Great  Britain  against  France, 
in  1756,  when,  if  possible,  a  reneveed  impulse  was  given  to 
savage  ferocity.  As  our  purpose  is  only  to  record  those  events 
which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  Wyoming,  we  com- 
mend the  bloody  narrative  of  desolation,  in  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  some  abler  hand.  The  writer  should  visit  each  interesting 
location,  and  gather  from  the  children  of  the  sufierers,  every 
particular  which  tradition  has  handed  down,  and  faithful  memory 
preserved. 

On  the  death  of  Tadame,  treacherously  murdered,  but  by  whom, 
or  for  what  cause,  we  find  no  record,  Tedeuscung  was  elected  king 
of  the  Delawares,  at  Wyoming ;  "  a  lusty,  rawboned  man,**  says 
Major  Parsons,  **  but  haughty,  and  very  desirous  of  respect  and 
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commaDd,    He  was  born  near  Trenton,  in  1705,  and  was  now  about 
fifty  yean  old" 

The  Pennsylvania  Goyernmenti  anxious  to  conciliate  the  Indians, 
invited  the  various  nations  to  a  council,  which  was  accordingly  held 
at  Easton,  commencing  on  the  8th  of  November,  1756.  Imposing 
ceremonies,  both  for  state  and  security,  were  kept  up  throughout  the 
negotiations.  At  three  o'clock.  Governor  Dennie  marched  from  his 
lodgings,  to  the  place  of  Conference,  guarded  by  a  party  of  the  royal 
Americans,  in  front  and  on  the  flanks,  and  a  detachment  of  Col. 
Weiser's  Provincials,  in  subdivisions  in  the  rear,  with  colours  flying, 
drums  beating,  and  music  playing ;  which  order  was  always  observed 
in  going  to  the  place  where  the  Council  was  held. 

Tedeuscung,  who  had  been  accompanied  from  Wyoming,  by  most 
of  his  principal  warriors,  performed  the  part  of  chief  speaker  on  this 
occasion,  for  all  the  tribes  present,  as  he  had  done  at  the  preceding 
conferences.    He  is  represented  to  have  supported  the  rights  and 
claims  of  the  Indians  in  a  dignified  and  spirited  manner.    Tedeus- 
cung, in  his  talk  before  the  Council,  said  in  substance  as  follows  :«- 
**  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Indians  have  ceased  to  be  the 
friends  of  the  English.    They  had  never  been  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  English  after  the  treaty  of  1737,  when  their  fathers, 
TtMhekunk  and  Nuiimus,  sold  them  the  lands  upon  the  Delaware : 
that   although  the  rights  of  the    purchase  were  to  extend  ^as 
far  as  a  man   can  go  in  a  day  and  a  half"  from   Neshamony 
creek,  yet  the  man  who  was  appointed  to  go  over  the   ground, 
did  not  walk,  but  ran;  and  it  was  also  expected   he  would  go 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  he  did  not,   but  went  in  a 
straight  line;  and  because  they  had   been  unwilling  to  give  up 
the  land  to  the  English,  as  far   as   the  walk  extended,  the  Go- 
vernor who  then  had  the  command  in  Pennsylvania,  sent  for  their 
cousins,  the  Six  Nations,  who  had  always  been   hard   masters  to 
them,  to  come  down  and  drive  them  from  the  land. — That  when  the 
Six  Nations  did  come  down,  they  met  them  at  the  Governor's  house, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1742,  with  the  view  of  explaining,  why  they  did 
not  give  up  the  land ;  but  the  English  made  so  many  presents  to  the 
Six  Nations,  that  they  would  hear  no  explanation  from  the  Dela^ 
wares,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Council  of  the  Six  Nations  (Canassatego,) 
abused  them,  and  called  them  women.    The  Six  Nations  had,  how- 
ever, given   to  them  and  the  Shawanese,  the  country  upon  the 
Juniata,  for  a  hunting  ground,  and  had  so  informed  the  Governor ; 
bat  notwithstanding  this,  the  latter  permitted  the  whites  to  go  and 
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i^ttto  upoyi  tbose  It^ds.  That  two  yean  beforot  the  Governor  had 
been  to  Albany,  to  buy  more  of  the  lands  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
bad  deacribsd  ib^ir  purchase  by  pcinU  of  compasSf  which  they  did 
not  undeintaiidf  including  not  only  the  Juniata,  but  also  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  which  the  Indians  did  not  intend  to 
Ml  f  and  when  all  tbisse  things  were  known,  they  declared  they 
would  00  loQgw  h^  friends  to  the  I^iglish,  who  were  trying  to  get 

fll  their  cwatry  froo^  Omou 

Se  asffUTAd  ti»  Council,  that  they  were  glad  to  meet  their  old 
friepukf  the  {IpgU^ht  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  them,  and 
l^ped  that  justitcve  would  be  done  to  them,  (x  all  the  injuries  thej 
had  received.  Thip  Conference  continued  nine  days,  during  which 
lime,  ajl  matters  of  difference  were  considened,  and  the  Shawanese 
^^d  Pelawaies,  the  two  principal  tribes,  beeame  reconciled  to  the 
English,  witt)i  whoiii  tbey  ^ooch^ded  a  treaty  of  peace.'' 

Todeuscupgi  you  will  perceive^  bore  at  this  Council  a  oonspicoous 
p^t  Treaties  of  firiemdship  were  entered  into  with  the  Shawanese 
and  ])elawaA*es — prese^U  were  received — smoke  from  the  calumet 
ascended  to  the  skies  to  bear  aloft  the  record  of  reconciliation ;  and 
the  vain  and  flattered  king  returned  in  proud  triumph  to  the  valley* 
It  wa3  bis  day  of  glory-^bright  but  brie£  In  my  view  of  the  vas- 
salagfd  of  thes^  pition^,  the  treaty,  of  course,  I  regard  as  nugatery, 
QILcept  so  (ar  SA  it  might  operate  to  awaken  hopes  of  Independenoey 
a^  teiid  to  distacji  the  Pelawares  from  their  conquerors.  The  con- 
tract needed  the  approbation  of  the  "  Gread  Head  at  Onondago.*^ 
We  ipcline  tP  believe  the  meaauxe  had  been  adopted,  independently 
9f  ^eir  wisbeSt  they  being  then,  with  their  warriors,  extreoMiy 
9l9gagietd;  if  poi  severely  pressed,  in  other  quarters.  What  strengthens 
thiip  optaiQUy  are  the  fiicts,  that  almost  immediately  after  the  treaty* 
ipurders  were  committed  below  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  the 
Wyopnwg  Indians  solemnly  disavowed ;  and  when  the  Governor  sent 
HlV  Kill  on  a  message  to  Tedeuscung,  he  was  waylaid  on  his  joof- 
9^y  firopi  Mioisink  to  the  valley,  by  the  Iroquois,  and  murdered. 
Indeed,  Heckewelder*  states  that  the  Delawares  assured  him  those 
WVders  were  committed  by  the  Hix  Nations,  to  prevent  the  eflbcts 
of  tbie  treaty.  Charles  Thompson,  then  a  respected,  since,  a  most 
venerable  name,  was  present,  and  acted  as  one  of  the  Secretaries 
during  the  negotiations.  The  fiict  he  stated  to  the  writer,  at  Lan- 
wster,  in  1808,  where  BIr.  Thompson,  being  on  business  pending 
^for^  the  Assembly,  spent  part  of  the  winter,  and  boarded  at  the 
Wwe  house*    He  fiirtber  iei|ited,  that  Tedeufloung,  pleased  with 
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what  he  considered  as  the  candour  and  fairness  of  Mr.  T.y  adopted 
him  as  a  noember  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  ga^e  him  a  name, 
signifying,  *'  He  who  speaks  the  Truth.'*  After  the  brealcing  up  of 
Council,  Mr.  Thompson,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  €ro- 
▼ernment,  and  an  invitation  from  the  king,  accompanied  him  to  Wyo- 
ming. When,  pursuing  the  Indian  path,  (near  the  route  of  the  pre* 
sent  turnpike)  they  came  to  the  top  of  the  first  mountain  which  over- 
looks the  valley,  the  king  expressed  fears  lest  there  might  be  danger 
below,  (dreading,  I  apprehend,  a  visit  from  the  Iroquois.)  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  all  the  train,  but  one  or  two,  who  accompanied  the 
king,  turned  down  southwesterly  from  the  path,  and  sought  repose 
for  the  night,  while  the  cautious  chief  went  in,  to  reconnoitre;  but  he 
returned  early  the  next  morning,  reporting  that  all  was  well. 
Mr.  T.  spoke  of  the  valley  as  a  delightful  spot.  **  He  did  not  won* 
der  at  the  contest  waged  for  its  possession.**  In  respect  to  the  subse- 
qaent  massacre  of  the  first  settlers,  he  gave  me  a  fact,  and  an  opinion, 
which,  not  being  recorded  at  the  time,  though  indelibly  imprinted 
on  my  memory,  I  think  it  nnore  prudent  to  omit  than  to  tell. 

But  the  Grovernment  of  Pennsylvania  knew  too  well  the  import- 
ance of  having  the  assent  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  treaty  as  made. 

The  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  agent  fi>r  Indian  afiairs, 
was  invoked  to  bring  the  Six  Nations  to  a  new  Congress.  Neither 
presents  nor  promises  were  spared,  and  in  October  1758,  there  was 
opened  at  Easton,  one  of  the  most  imposing  Assemblages  ever  beheld 
in  Pennsylvania.  Chiefs  from  the  Six  Nations  were  there,  namely, 
Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagos,  Cayugas,  Senecas,  and  Tuscaroras. 
There  vrere  also  present  ambassadors  from  the  tributary  tribes  of 
Nanticokes,  Canoys,  Tuteloes,  Chenangoes,  Delawares,  Unamies, 
Minisinks,  Mohicans,  Wapingers,  and  Shawanese.  Both  the  Gover- 
nors of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  attended;  with  Sir  William 
Johnson,  and  Greorge  Crogan,  Esq.,  sub-Indian  agent,  a  deputation 
from  the  Provincial  Assembly  at  New  Jersey,  and  a  large  concourse 
of  eminent  citizens  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  neighboring  counties. 
All  the  military  pomp  and  parade  exhibited  at  the  previous  treaty, 
were  here  renewed  with  additional  ceremonies;  and  our  intelligent 
neighbours  of  that  flourishing  town,  should  cause  a  splendid  histori- 
cal painting  to  be  executed  commemorative  of  an  event  so  imposing, 
nnd  80  important  in  their  annals. 

Tedeuscung,  on  the  vray  to  the  Conference,  having  fallen  in  com* 
pany  with  the  chief  who  had  commanded  the  expedition  against 
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Gnadenhutten  and  Fort  Allen,  high  words  arose  between  them,  when 
the  king  raised  his  tomahawk  and  laid  the  chief  dead  at  his  feet 
From  this  moment,  though  yengeance  might  slumber,  he  was  a 
doomed  man,  a  sacrifice  alike  to  policy  and  revenge. 

At  the  Congress,  Tedeuscung,  eloquent,  and  of  imf>osing  address, 
took  at  first  a  decided  lead  in  the  debates.    But  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Six  Nations,  says  Chapman, "  on  the  other  hand  expressed  in 
strong  langu&ge  his  resentment  against  the  British  Colonists,  who 
bad  killed  and  imprisoned  some  of  his  tribe,  and  he,  as  well  as  other 
chiefs  of  those  Nations,  took  great  umbrage  at  the  importance  assum- 
ed by  Tedeuscung,  whom,  as  one  of  the  Delawares,  they  considered 
in  some  degree  subject  to  their  authority.    Tedeuscung,  howeyer, 
supported  the  high  station  which  he  held,  with  dignity  and  firmness, 
and  the  difierent  Indian  tribes  at  length  became  reconciled  to  each 
other.    The  Conference  having  continued  eighteen  days,  and  all 
causes  of  misunderstanding  between  the  English  and  Indians  being 
removed,  a  general  peace  was  concluded  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
October.    At  this  treaty  the  boundaries  of  the  difierent  purchases 
made  from  the  Indians  were  more  particularly  described,  and  they 
received  an  additional  compensation  for  their  lands,  consisting  of 
knives,  hats,  caps,  looking  glasses,  tobacco-boxes,  shears,  gun  locks, 
combs,  clothes,  shoes,  stockings,  blankets,  and  several  suits  of  laced 
clothes  for  their  chieftains,  and  when  the  business  of  the  treaty  was 
completed,  the  stores  of  rum  were  opened,  and  distributed  to  the 
Indians,  who  soon  exhibited  a  scene  of  brutal  intoxication." 

Great  ofience,  it  appears,  was  given  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Six 
Nations  at  the  consequence  assumed,  and  the  forward  part  taken  by 
Tedeuscung;  and  yet  no  immediate  measures  were  adopted  to  chas- 
tise his  supposed  contumacy.  A  solution  of  what  might  otherwise 
seem  difficult,  both  in  his  more  bold,  independent  conduct,  and  the 
forbearance  of  the  Iroquois,  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  power 
of  their  allies  was  already  sensibly  shaken,  and  Great  Britain  was 
preparing  with  unexampled  vigour  to  drive  the  French  from  this 
continent.  Fort  William  was  taken  in  1757;  Louisburg  surren- 
dered to  their  victorious  arms  in  the  summer  of  1758 ;  and  far  more 
important  to  the  Iroquois,  as  it  was  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  do- 
minions claimed  by  them,  the  shame  of  Braddock's  defeat  was  washed 
out,  and  Fort  Du  Quesne,  (afterwards  named  Fort  Pitt,)  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  the  February  preceding  the  October  of  1758, 
when  the  Cooferaooea  at  Eiston  were  holden.  That  event  was  a 
fjit^  fab||yU||dnj|diri|^^  claim  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
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confederacy;  although  the  Council  fire  at  Onondago  was  for  many 
years  after  numerously  surrounded  by  bold  and  ambitious  chiefs  and 
renowned  warriors.* 

*  The  Six  Nations,  with  instiiictive  sagacity  seeing  the  rapid  extinction  of  French  power, 
withdrew,  as  we  have  noted,  firom  the  contest.  War  between  England  and  France  still 
raged,  the  colonies  performing  for  the  mother  country,  all  that  leal,  hardihood  and  courage 
ooakl  acoompysh.  As  oar  stoiy  is  little  further  connected  with  the  French  war,  we  may 
here,  though  in  advaiioe  of  our  dates,  state; — That  Ctuebec  was  taken  Sept  13,  1759.  The 
battle  on  Abraham's  plains,  between  Wolf  and  Montcalm,  is  perhaps  rendered  more  fami- 
liar to  the  American  reader  than  any  other  event  of  the  contest,  by  the  popular  song, 

"  In  a  mouldering  cave,  where  the  wretched  retreat,**  Ac 

Niagara,  Tioonderoga,  and  Crown  Point,  surrendered  the  same  year.  Montreal  in  1760. 
The  Moro  Castle,  in  1762.  In  this  hazardous,  but  successful  enterpriM,  a  company  of  pro- 
vindals,  commanded  by  Capt.  Z.  Butler,  shared  the  danger  and  glory.  Peace  was  conclu- 
ded in  1763;  France  yielding  all  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  to  the  victorious 
and  councils  of  Great  Britain,  guided  by  Pitt 
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Renewed  efiorU  to  Christianize  Wyoming  Indiana — Pleasing  succcaa— Wyaluaing — Mur- 
der of   King  Tedeaacang— Pint  Connectieot  Settlement— Their  massacre  and  ezpol- 
,  mpn — Expedition  pnder  Col.  Boyd  to  Wyoming — JohD  and  Emanuel  Hoo^^er — Removal 
of  Christian  Indiana  to  the  Ohio— EzfKMtion  of  an  important  matter. 


The  peace  concladed  at  Easton,  allows  us  but  a  looment's  respite 
from  the  record  of  war  and  crime.  Turning  to  more  congenial 
themes,  we  seize  the  moment  and  trace  with  pleasure,  the  progress 
of  the  Moravians  in  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians.  A 
large  number  of  the  Delaware  nation  were  established  in  the  valley. 
Waughwawame,  their  principal  town,  being  situated  not  far  below 
the  site  now  occupied  by  Wilkesbarre.  Though  suffering  many  pri- 
vations, the  zeal  of  the  missionaries  did  not  cool ;  neither  did  their 
faith  waver,  nor  their  efforts  relax :  their  souls  seemed  to  glow  with 
a  divine  ardour ;  success  crowned  their  labours ;  several  hundred 
Indians  received  the  rite  of  baptism.  Nor  was  it  a  mere  formal  pro- 
fession on  their  part,  for  their  lives  were  wholly  changed,  and  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel  regulated  their  conduct,  while  their 
hearts  yielded  assent  to  its  doctrines.  At  Wyalusing,  or  as  it  is 
written  by  the  Grerman  missionaries,  Machwihilusing,  a  number  of 
Christian  Indians  had  united  together,  without  a  teacher,  for  pur- 
poses of  worship,  and  thither  the  Rev.  David  Zeisberger  repaired, 
and  became  their  pastor.  Under  his  wise  direction,  the  settlement 
soon  assumed  a  very  pleasing  aspect  Order,  industry  and  neatness 
were  established;  lands  were  cleared  and  fenced.  Grain,  cattle, 
horses,  poultry,  every  sort  of  useful  stock  were  introduced,  and 
schools  were  opened  for  the  education  of  Indian  children.  A  bell, 
the  first,  probably,  ever  heard  in  Pennsylvania,  north  of  the  Ritta- 
tinuy  mountains,  sounded  from  the  chapel,  calling  the  Indians  to 
worship.  Methinks,  as  its  tones,  loud  and  clear,  vibrated  on  the 
undulating  air,  and  were  borne  by  the  breeze  beyond  the  hills,  to  the 
strange  Indian,  roaming  the  forest  or  approaching  the  place,  the 
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sound  mast  have  come  like  a  spirit's  voice,  a  death  kflell  to  his  race, 
awakening  special  wonder. 

Three  years  thus  passed,  the  settlement  flourishing;  a  rose  in  a 
desert,  and  giving  th^  highest  promise  of  future  usefulness,  when  tbd 
sudden  outbreak  of  Indian  war  reached  their  ears,  and  created  the 
utmost  alarm.  It  had  been  a  delusive  hour  of  sunshine  in  the  midst 
of  a  gathering  storm.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  though  near  tU 
Iroquois,  and  in  daily  intercourse  with  thenFi,  tlie  missionaries  had 
not  the  least  intimation  of  their  purposes  against  the  white  settle* 
meats.  When  hostilities  commenced,  Mr.  Zeisberger,  and  the  other 
preachers,  were  left  unmolested.  Bat  imminent  danger  threatening 
the  Christian  Indians,  near  Bethldiem,  occasioned  the  recall  of  the 
pious  missionary,  and  he  attended  them  from  that  place  to  Phila* 
delphia,  whither  they  were  sent  for  safety  from  the  fury  of  the 
exasperated  fit)ntier  inhabitants,  who  had  been  led  to  believe^ 
notwithstanding  their  religious  professions,  that  the  Moravian  In* 
dians  were  guilty  of  the  cruel  murders  perpetrated  upon  thei^ 
friends. 

In  the  mean  time,  Wyoming  was  the  theatre  of  highly  interesting 
events.  In  a  previous  letter,  I  have  stated  the  belief  that  king 
Tedeuscung  was  doomed,  sooner  or  later,  to  destruction.  Indiaa 
revenge  may  sleep,  but  never  dies ;  the  hour  may  be  postpcmed  for 
months  or  years,  but  at  last  will  come  as  sure  as  fate.  Tedeuscung, 
besides  the  independent  airs  assumed  at  Easton,  had  slain  vfiih  hte 
own  hand  the  chief  who  commanded  the  Iroquois  war  party  in  their 
devastation  of  Gnadenhutten.  War  upon  the  whites  being  now 
renewed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  king  may  have  declined  te 
lead  his  tribe  to  battle.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  for  some  time 
several  of  the  Six  Nations  had  been  visiting  at  Wyoming,  without 
any  ostensible  object,  mingling,  socially,  with  the  Delawares,  and 
appearing  on  friendly  terms  with  the  old  chief.  Whiskey  had  been 
obtained,  which,  when  in  his  power,  the  Indian  propensity  was  t06 
strong  to  be  resisted,  aiid  he  drank  until  inebriation  overpowered  his 
senses,  and  he  lay  sleeping  in  his  wigwam,  scarcely  conscious  of  life, 
and  wholly  unsuspicious  of  danger.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1703,  the  hut  of  Tedeuscung,  and  twenty  of  the  sar* 
rounding  dwellings  burst,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  into  flames, 
and  thus  the  great  Delaware  king  miserably  perished. 

Indian  cunning  ascribed  the  murder  to  the  New  England  people, 
who  were  just  commencing  settlements  in  the  valley. 
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It  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  the  slightest  evidence,  that 
such  a  measure  on  their  part  would  have  been  a  compound  of  wick- 
edness and  folly,  so  stupid  and  base,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
true,  for  a  moment.  Surrounded  by  Savages,  far  removed  from  the 
whites,  their  policy  was  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  namely,  to  con* 
ciliate  the  Indians,  by  every  fair  means.  The  charge  was  made  in 
far  deeper  malevolence  than  mere  wanton  mischief,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  settlers  had  also  been  resolved  upon  by  the 
Six  Nations. 

The  preceding  year,  that  is,  in  1762,  a  considerable  number  of 
emigrants  had  arrived  in  the  valley  from  Connecticut.  After  sow- 
ing grain,  they  returned  to  their  families,  with  whom,  early  the  fol- 
lowing Spring,  they  came  back,  prepared  to  establish  themselves 
permanently,  bringing  their  stock,  household  furniture,  indeed,  it 
is  most  probable,  all  they  possessed  on  earth.  Strange  to  say, 
although  my  inquiries  have  been  faithfully  pursued,  wherever  the 
least  prospect  existed  of  obtaining  information,  they  have  proved 
fruitless,  and  I  am  unable  to  state  from  what  towns  in  Connecticut 
they  came,  or  who  were  their  principal  leaders.  Their  town  was 
built  nearer  the  river  than  the  Indian  village  of  Maughwawame,  on 
the  flats,  below  Wilkesbarre.  The  season  had  been  favorable ;  their 
various  crops  on  those  fertile  plains  had  proved  abundant,  and  they 
wefe  looking  forward,  with  hope,  to  scenes  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness ;  but  suddenly,  without  the  least  warning,  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
1)er,  a  large  party  of  savages  raised  the  war  whoop,  and  attacked 
them  with  fury.  Unprepared  for  resistance,  about  twenty  men  fell, 
and  were  scalped ;  the  residue,  men,  women  and  children  fled,  in 
wild  disorder,  to  the  mountains.  Language  cannot  describe  the 
sufierings  of  the  fugitives,  as  they  traversed  the  wilderness,  destitute 
of  food  or  clothing,  on  their  way  to  their  former  homes. 

Mr.  Chapman  states,  that  Col.  James  Boyd,  ordered  by  Gov. 
Hamilton,  repaired  to  Wyoming,  found  the  valley  abandoned  by  the 
Indians,  who  had  scalped  those  whom  they  had  killed,  and  carried 
away  their  captives  and  plunder.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  lay 
strewed  upon  the  field,  and  Col.  Boyd  having  caused  them  to  be 
decently  interred,  withdrew  with  his  detachment  down  the  river. 
I  am  not  able  to  reconcile  this  with  certain  information  derived  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Elder's  correspondence  with  Gov.  Hamilton. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  John  Elder  to  the  Grovernor,  dated 
Pax  ton,  30th  September,  1763. 
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**  As  a  number  of  volunteers  from  this  county,  on  the  return  of 
Col.  Armstrong,  design  to  scout  a  little  way  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, our  troops  would  gladly  join  the  volunteers,  if  it's  agreeable  to 
your  Honour ;  and  as  that  favour,  they  imagine  has  been  granted 
the  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  they  flatter  them- 
selves it  will  not  be  refused  these  two  companies.  Their  principal 
view  is  to  destroy  the  immense  quantities  of  corn  left  by  the  New 
England  men  at  Wyoming,  which,  if  not  consumed,  will  be  a  con- 
siderable magazine  to  the  enemy,  and  enable  them,  with  more  ease, 
to  distress  the  inhabitants,  etc/'  How  the  corn  of  the  New  England 
settlers  could  be  spoken  of  September  '63,  as  ''  /e/i(,"  those  people 
being  thea  in  undisturbed  possession,  I  cannot  conceive,  unless  it 
was  a  delicate  mode  of  covering  their  purpose,  by  cutting  off  their 
means  of  subsistence,  to  expel  them. 

Lieut  Gk>v.  Hamilton,  under  date,  Philadelphia,  October  5th,  '63, 
answers : — 

''With  regard  to  what  you  mention,  touching  an  expedition  into 
the  Indian's  country,  I  could  have  no  objection  to  their  scouting 
as  far  as  Wyoming,  and  destroying  the  corn,  if  any  left  there,"  etc. ; 
but  positively  prohibits  the  troops  destroying  the  Indian  Wya- 
lusing  settlement,  which  was  contemplated. 

Another  letter  from  Gov.  Hamilton,  is  dated,  Oct.  10th,  1763 : — 

"  Having  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago,  I  should  not  have  any 
thing  to  add  at  this  time,  but  for  a  letter  the  Commissioners  and  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Robert  Callender,  acquainting  us  that 
Major  Clayton  has  applied  to  him  to  furnish  provisions  for  two  hun- 
dred men,  for  twenty  days,  by  which  it  is  conceived  that  he  hath  an 
intention  of  going  upon  some  expedition  against  the  Indians,  without 
having  communicated  the  same  to  me,  and  received  my  approbation. 
A  step  I  can  by  no  means  approve  in  an  oflScer  bearing  the  king's 
commission,"  etc. 

On  the  17th  October,  Commander  Elder,  writes: — 

**  Your  favour  of  the  10th,  I  received  last  night,  and  am  sorry 
to  find  that  our  proceedings  are  any  way  disagreeable  to  the  Legis- 
lature. Our  two  companies,  fired  with  resentment,  on  hearing  the 
barbarities  committed  by  the  savages,  and  willing  to  serve  their 
country  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  signified  to  me  their  strong 
desire  to  join  in  any  expedition  that  might  be  undertaken  against 
the  common  enemy.  And  encouraged  by  your  acquainting  me  that, 
*  you  had  no  objection  against  our  destroying  the  corn  left  at  Wyo- 
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wing,  I  ordered  them  to  proceed  on  that  service ;  stricdy  prohibit- 
ing them,  in  obedience  to  your  Honour's  command,  to  make  any 
attack  on  Wialusing.  The  party,  though  small,  set  out  from  Hun- 
ter's, last  Tuesday,  in  high  spirits ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  aod* 
pend  the  expedition  now,  as  the  troops  are,  by  this  time,  advanced, 
I  doubt  not,  as  far  as  Wyoming.  What  success  they  may  have,  I 
know  not ;  but  if  they  destroy  the  corn  and  improvements  naade 
there,  by  the  New  England  men,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
Indians,  and  in  contempt  of  your  Honour's  authority,  and  can  hap- 
pily intercept  the  murdering  party  on  their  return  from  Northamp* 
ton,  I  presume  it  will  be  of  considerable  service." 

Commander  Elder  again  writes  to  the  Governor,  uoder  date, 
Paxton,  25th  October,  1763. 

"  I  acquainted  your  Honour,  the  17th  instant,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble  to  suspend  the  Wyoming  expedition ;  the  party  is  now  returned, 
and  I  shall  not  trouble  your  Honour  with  any  account  of  their  pro* 
ceedings,  as  Major  Clayton  informs  me  he  transmitted  to  you,  from 
Fort  Augusta,  a  particular  account  of  all  their  transactions,  from 
their  setting  out  from  Hunter's,  till  they  returned  tp  Augusta.  The 
mangled  carcasses  of  those  unhappy  creatures,  who  had  settled  there, 
presented  to  our  troops  a  most  melancholy  scene,  which  had  been 
acted  not  above  two  days  before  their  arrival ;  and  by  the  way  the 
savages  came  to  Wyoming,  it  appears  they  were  the  same  party 
that  committed  the  ravages  in  Northampton  county,"  etc. 

Thus  it  would  seem  the  expedition  of  Col.  Clayton  to  Wyoming, 
yvas  principally  intended  to  destroy  the  grain  "  leff^  by  the  New 
England  people,  and  also,  their  improvements.  The  Indians,  two 
days  before,  had  effectually  prevented  any  resistance.  The  corn  and 
buildings  left,  were  now  given  up  to  destruction.* 

Did  not  Col.  Clayton  bury  the  dead  ?  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
otherwise  of  a  gallant  soldier ! 

♦  P^rom  the  Penn§ylvanla  Gazette^  Nov,  1763. 

Extract  of  ft  letter  from  Paxton,  in  Lancaster  Coantj,  dated  Oct.  SSd.— **  Our  party,  un- 
der Capt.  Clayton,  haa  returned  from  Wyoming,  where  they  met  with  no  Indiana,  but  found 
the  New  Englandert,  who  had  been  killed,  and  scalped  a  day  or  two  before  they  got  thera. 
They  buried  the  dead,  nine  men  and  a  woman,  who  had  been  most  cruelly  butchered ;  the 
woman  was  roasted,  and  had  two  hinges  in  her  hands,  supposed  to  be  pot  in  red  hot,  and 
aateral  of  the  men  bad  awls  thrust  into  their  eyes ;  and  spears,  arrows,  pitchforiis,  etc.,  stick- 
ing in  their  bodies.  They  burnt  what  houses  the  Indians  had  left,  and  destroyed  a  quantity 
of  Indian  com.    The  enemy's  tracks  were  up  the  river,  towards  Wighaloasing." 

[1  am  indebted  for  this  Extract,  to  my  friend  Mr.  Jordan.  The  cruel  torture  might  have 
been  inferred;  but  beforei  was  unknown  to  me.] 
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Was  Col.  Boyd  with  him  7  There  could  not  hare  been  two  Colo- 
nelsv  with  two  hundred  men  I 

Capt.  Lazarus  Stewart  was,  probably,  in.  command  of  one  of  the 
companies.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  anticipate.  Col.  Clayton 
and  Capt  Stewart  once  more  met  at  Wyoming,  nearly  ten  years 
afterwards  4  the  former,  again,/On  an  expedition  to  destroy  the  Yan- 
kee settlement — ^while  Stewart  was  defending  them. 

Col.  Stone  supposes  this  deed  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  the 
Delawares,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Tedeuscung,  while  our  con- 
victions are  clear,  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  same  hands  that  slew 
the  king.  Two  men,  named  John  and  Emanuel  Hoover,  were  at 
work  upon  a  chimney,  being  built  in  a  house  on  the  flats,  when  they 
were  made  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  who  had  already  another  cap- 
tive with  them.  The  Indians  immediately  took  the  path  northward, 
and  ascending  the  hill,  near  where  the  Plains  School  House  stands, 
in  Wilkesbarre,  they  met  a  man  coming  down,  thoughtless  of  dan- 
der, carrying  a  small  bundle  in  his  hand.  Instantly  surrounding 
him,  they  drew  their  spears,  and  before  he  had  time  to  beg  for  life, 
or  cry,  "  God  hav^  mercy  on  my  soul,"  thrust  him  through,  and  he 
fell,  covered  with  wounds;  after  scalping  him  they  marched  on. 
They  took  their  prisoners  to  near  where  Geneva  now  stands,  in  the 
settlements  of  the  Six  Nations ;  from  whence  John  Hoover  and  the 
other  prisoner,  whose  name  we  do  not  know,  attempted  to  make 
their  escape  ;* — the  latter  found  his  way  to  the  white  settlement  at 


*  The  following  is  finom  Mr.  8tone*f  Woik,  p.  135: — "  Amons  ^  individaal  incidents 
marking  this  singular  tragedy,  was  the  following : — Some  of  the  fugitives  were  puniued  for 
a  time,  by  a  portion  of  the  Indians ;  and  among  them  was  a  settler  named  Noah  Hopkins, 
a  wealthy  man,  from  the  county  of  Dutchess,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  bordering  upon  Con* 
necticut.  He  had  disposed  of  a  handsome  patrimony  in  his  native  town,  Armenia,  and  in- 
vested the  proceeds,  as  a  sbarehoUer  of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  and  in  making  prepa- 
rations for  moving  to  the  new  colony.  Finding,  by  the  soundi^  that  the  Indians  were  upon 
bis  trail,  after  running  a  k>ng  distance,  he  fortunately  discovered  the  trunk  of  a  large  hollow 
tree,  upon  the  ground,  into  which  he  crept.  After  lying  there  seversl  hours,  his  apprehen- 
sions of  danger  were  greatly  quickened  by  the  tread  of  footsteps.  They  approached,  and  in 
a  few  moments  two  or  three  savages  were  actually  leated  upon  the  log,  in  consultation.  He 
heard  the  bullets  rattle  loosely  in  their  pouches.  They  actually  looked  into  the  hollow  trunk, 
suspecting  that  he  might  be  there ;  but  the  examination  must  have  been  slight,  as  they  dis- 
cofversd  no  traces  of  his  presence.  The  object  of  their  search,  however,  in  after  life,  attri- 
buted his  escape  to  the  labours  of  a  busy  spider,  which,  after  he  had  crawled  into  the  log, 
had  been  industriously  engsged  in  weaving  a  web  over  the  entrance.  Perceiving  this,  the 
Indians  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  fugitive  could  not  have  entered  there.  This 
is  rather  tijine  &pun  theory  of  his  escape ;  but  it  was  enough  iot  him  that  he  was  not  disco- 
vered. After  remaining  in  his  place  of  concealment  as  k>tig  as  nature  could  endure  the  coit* 
finement,  Hopkins  crept  forth,  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  without  food,  until  he  was  on 
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• 


Shamokin,  and  afterwards  published,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  t 
pamphlet,  containing  an  account  of  his  captivity  and  sufferiDga ;  a 
copy  was  in  the  valley  in  1785,  but  cannot  be  found.  Some  time 
aftier  his  escape  the  body  of  John  Hoover  was  found'  in  the  woodsi 
he  having,  it  was  not  doubted,  died  of  fatigue  and  hunger.  His  Ino- 
ther  £manuel  visited  Wyoming  after  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
related  the  circumstances  to  Cornelius  Courtright,  Esq.,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  nearly  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  massacre 
of  1763.  From  these  facts  it  is  plain  that  the  mischief  was  perpe- 
trated, not  by  the  Delawares,  but  by  the  Six  Nations. 

After  the  murder  of  Tedeuscung,  the  Christian  Indians  fled  to 
Bethlehem,  but  upon  the  restoration  of  quiet,  they  returned  in  1765  to 
the  Susquehanna,  and  made  their  resting  place  again  at  Wyalusiag. 
The  people  of  that  now  highly  cultivated  and  populous  place,  we 
cannot  doubt,  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  description  of  the  Mora- 
vian Indian  settlement.  ''Having,  after  many  toilsome  wand^^ings^ 
reached  the  Susquehanna,  they  got  a  few  boats,  some  sailing  up  tlie 
river,  and  others  traveling  along  its  banks,  and  arrived  at  Machwi- 
hilusing,  on  the  9th  of  May,  after  a  journey  of  five  weeks. 

**  Having  fixed  on  a  convenient  spot  for  a  settlement,  they  imme- 
diately began  to  erect  a  town,  which,  when  completed,  consisted  of 
thirteen  Indian  huts,  and  upwards  of  forty  houses  built  of  wood,  in 
the  European  manner,  besides  a  dwelling  for  the  missionaries.  In 
the  middle  of  the  street,  which  was  eighty  feet  broad,  stood  a  large 
and  neat  chapel.  The  adjoining  grounds  were  laid  out  into  neat 
gardens ;  and  between  the  town  and  the  river,  about  two  hundred 

the  point  of  fambhiDg.  In  this  situation,  knowing  that  he  could  but  die,  he  cautiouslj  stole 
down  into  the  valley  again,  whence,  five  days  before,  he  had  fled.  All  was  desolation  there. 
The  crops  were  destroyed,  the  cattle  gone,  and  the  smouldering  brands  and  embers  were 
all  that  remained  of  the  houses.  The  Indians  had  retired,  and  the  stillness  of  death  pre- 
vailed. He  roamed  about  for  hours,  in  search  of  something  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  natuii^ 
fording  or  swimming  the  river  twice,  in  his  search.  At  length  he  discovered  the  carcass  of 
a  wild  turkey  which  had  been  shot  on  the  morning  of  the  massacre,  but  which  had  been  left 
in  the  flight.  He  quickly  stripped  the  bird  of  its  feathers,  although  it  had  become  somewhat 
oflfensive  by  lying  in  the  sun,  dressed  and  washed  it  in  the  river,  and  the  first  meal  he  made 
therefrom,  was  ever  afterwards  pronounced  the  sweetest  of  his  life.  Upon  the  strength  of 
this  turkey,  with  such  roots  and  herbs  as  he  could  gather  in  his  way,  he  traveled  until, 
•iter  incredible  hardships,  his  clothes  being  torn  from  his  limbs  in  the  thickets  he  was  obliged 
to  encounter,  and  his  body  badly  lacerated — he  once  more  found  himself  among  the  dwell- 
ings  of  civilized  men." 

"  The  facts  of  this  little  incidental  narrative,  were  communicated  to  the  author,  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Hopkins,  tho  printer  of  this  present  volume,  and  a  nephew  of  the  suflerer,  who  died  at  Pitts- 
field,  MaMtchnsettii  at  a  very  advanced  age,  about  thirty  years  ago.  He  wax  a  very  respecl- 
■hienan." 
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and  fifty  acres  were  divided  into  regular  plantationg  of  Indian  corn. 
The  burying  ground  was  situated  at  some  distance  back  of  the  build- 
ings. Each  family  had  its  own  boat  To  this  place,  they  gave  the 
JMune  of  Friedenshuetten,  (meaning  *'  Huts  of  Peace.")  This  new 
settlement  soon  assumed  a  Tory  flourishing  appearance.  The  inha- 
bitants were  industrious,  and  dwelt  together  in  peace  and  unity. 
Many  Indians  visited  the  town,  admiring  the  fine  situation  and  good 
order  maintained  in  the  place/'  etc. — Christ  Library. 

At  Sheshequin,  or  as  it  is  written  by  the  Moravians,  Tschechshe- 
quaunink,  there  was  a  large  settlement  of  Indians,  many  of  whom 
became  converts,  and  the  missionary,  Rothe,  attended  to  their  spi- 
ritual wants,  with  pious  zeal. 

For  six  years,  those  two  congregations  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Moravians,  continued  to  flourish  in  peace;  but  many  causes  now 
combined  to  render  them  uneasy  in  their  respective  situations.  The 
Six  Nations  had  sold  the  land  on  which  they  lived  without  con- 
sulting them,  to  the  Connecticut  people.  Neighboring  white  set- 
tlers persisted  in  tempting  the  weaker  brethren  with  spirituous 
liquors;  and  more  than  either,  the  Delawares  on  the  Ohio  were 
anxious  they  should  emigrate  and  join  their  religious  brethren  in  the 
West.  In  consultation  with  Zeisberger  and  Heckewelder,  at  Wyalu- 
sing  in  1770,  the  final  decision  to  remove  was  adopted,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  about  250  Indians  from  that  place  set  out  on  their  way 
to  Ohio,  divided  into  two  parties.  One  chiefly  of  men,  with  eighty 
oxen,  and  other  stock  in  proportion,  went  through  the  wilderness, 
suffering  great  privations  and  hardships.  Another  party,  with  the 
women  and  children,  descended  the  river  in  canoes,  spent  a  day  at 
their  beloved  Wyoming,  shed  a  tear  over  the  graves  of  their  buried 
friends,  and  then  departed  from  their  almost  worshipped  Susque- 
hanna, to  return  no  more  forever.  The  fate  of  these  poor  creatures, 
at  nearly  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  I  am  happy  it  is  not 
my  painful  duty  to  record.* 

*  In  his  general  view  of  the  subject,  Col.  Stone  has  expressed,  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
Indeed  with  emphasis,  the  &ct  of  the  mastery,  absolute  and  unqualified,  of  the  Six  Nations 
over  the  Delawares,  and  neighboring  tribes ;  but  in  his  details,  it  appears  to  roe,  of  the  policy 
and  conduct  of  those  tribes,  a  volition  and  independence  is  described,  incompatible  with  the 
idea  of  subserviency  and  coerced  obedience.  Hence,  like  every  author  who  has  written  in 
relation  to  those  Indians,  he  leaves  the  mind  perplexed  by  the  statement  of  unquestionable 
Acts,  involving  inexplicable  contradiction. 

Admit  for  a  moment,  the  Delawares  yet  a  great  people,  retaining  their  political  organiza- 
tion, electing  their  own  kingSi  allowed  to  enter  into  council,  to  unite  in  the  negotiation  of 
tnatiei;  their  braves  eoorted,  flattered|  tmsted,  sent  upon  the  war  path ;  and  yet 
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nate,  the  high  and  imiicrioas  tone  of  indignation  and  contempt  towards  them,  onlj  lued  hf 
their  roasters  upon  rare  occasions,  when  they  had  presumed  too  far  in  aflbcted  independenei^ 
and  needed  to  be  checked,  you  will,  wc  think,  {wrceive  their  true  condition.  This  view  ii 
illustrated  by  King  Paxinos  of  the  Shawanese,  being  sent  on  the  responsible  misMon  to  the 
Christian  Indians  at  Gnadenhuttcn ;  tlie  return  of  Tedeuscung  in  obedience  to  the  mesMfi 
sent  him,  his  being  forthwith  elevated  to  the  station  of  King  of  his  Nation ;  and  when,  in 
scriptural  language^  "  he  waxed  fat  and  kicked,"  assuming  a  tone  of  independence,  Ihi 
offence  taken  by  the  Iroquois,  and  their  terrible  vengeance  wrought  upon  him.  The 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  speech  of  Canassatego  at  the  Treaty  in  Philadelphia  in 
to  the  misconduct  of  the  Delawares,  in  refusing  to  remove  from  land  they  had  sold. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  composed  of  sovereign  states,  independent 
munities.  Kings  who  held  their  court  in  gorgeous  state,  free  to  do  their  own  will — except 
that  Napoleon  was  their  master.  So  too,  the  French  Senate  and  Senators  were  independent; 
they  met,  deliberated;  the  Emperor  frequently  attending  consultations,  arguing  diflemt 
questions,  and  sometimes  yielding  his  own  opinion,  yet  the  anecdote  is  fiuniliar ;  one  of  tki 
members  pressed  with  earnestness  some  point  against  Napoleon's  wishes,  until  he  beeaM 
impatient.  "Stop,  stop,"  said  he  with  suppressed  emotion,  *'do  not  oblige  me  to  speak 
with  more  decision."  The  Iroquois,  if  less  learned  than  the  French  Chie^  were  u  piofoand 
statesmen,  and  as  perfect  adepts  in  the  arts  of  Government  as  the  Emperor;  and  be,  hoUlm 
Poland  in  his  fist,  with  power  to  throw  her  into  the  lap  of  Russia  or  Austria,  yet  by  pofiey 
bound  the  Polish  Lancers  so  closely  to  his  standard  and  person,  that  they  woold  rash  into  tlit 
stream  at  his  bidding,  and  the  last  expiring  cry,  when  swallowed  by  the  flood,  was  **  Vive  Ift 
Napoleon."  So  too,  I  take  it,  the  subject  nations  of  the  Iroquois  were  held  in  bondage  by 
the  ties  of  policy,  as  well  as  by  the  rod  of  power ;  until  tliat  Confederacy,  wounded,  yet  not 
slain ;  broken,  though  not  crushed,  with  instinctive  perception  of  the  true  condition  of  affiir^ 
they  began  more  and  more,  and  with  bolder  tone,  to  rear  the  crest,  and  speak  the  language  of 
freemen. 

Again,  Col.  Stone,  while  he  speaks  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  A  qnanuschionis,  meaning  the 
"  United  People,"  leaves  the  impression  that  they  were  disunited  in  council,  divided  in 
action,  some  of  the  Confederacy  taking  part  with  the  French,  and  others  with  the  English. 
Such  view  of  the  matter,  the  reader  is  aware  is  at  variance  witli  the  opinions  we  have  con- 
stantly expressed  in  this  work,  and  sincerely  entertain.  Such  separation  and  division,  1 
think,  was  rather  apparent  than  real.  The  Iroquois  were  neither  deluded  by  the  French 
nor  the  English,  to  adopt  any  system  of  policy  they  did  not  deem  for  their  own  peculiar 
interest.  They  were  Iroquois ^  proud  of  their  long  continued  national  existence  and  supr^ 
macy;  fond,  to  enthusiasm  of  their  country;  ambitious  of  power;  desirous  of  reiMWo; 
avaricious  of  dominion.  They  watched  the  daily  augmenting  strength  of  both  England  and 
France,  with  bitter  jealousy  and  inextinguishable  hate.  No  moment  had  existed  sine! 
their  purposes  and  power  had  been  developed,  so  that  fears  for  their  own  independence  had 
been  awakened,  'but  the  Indians  would  have  been  rejoiced  if  the  whole  white  race  had 
but  one  neck,  and  that  submitted  to  their  exterminating  hatchet  Like  every  other  peopli 
they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  circumstances.  The  French  wero  favored  in  (brmcr  yean 
because  they  erected  trading  houses,  bought  furs,  and  made  little  encroachment  on  their 
lands,  while  the  British  colonies  awakened  greater  jealousy  by  the  dreaded  invanon  of  tht 
woodman's  axe^  and  the  hated  encroachment  of  the  farmer's  plough ;  yet  they  wavered  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  their  policy  varied  with  the  shifting  success  of  the  rival  paiticiy 
meaning  on  the  issue,  if  possible,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  strongest. 

"But  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  war  the  Mohawks  and  Onondegoi,  rided  with  tki 
British,  being  under  the  ihfluenee  of  Sir  William  Johnson." 

Say  rather,  Sir  William  Johnson  was  the  rabaement  agent  of  thffar  pofiqr.  With  At 
rising  star  of  British  ascendancy  the  appanot  iDflnenea  of  Sir  WUGam  inawatd.  Bad 
thaFieDchantinoadvieloffioaii  had  not  Fqrtiypgi|^|iByighyj;^  ^f  *  W  P» 
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fallen,  rely  on  it,  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson  woald  have  been  lighter  with  them 
than  the  down  of  the  thistle.  But  Sir  William  took  to  his  bed  a  Mohawk  maiden,  the 
sister  of  a  great  chief.  Say  rather  the  sister  of  a  Mohawk  chief  was  permitted,  or  directed  to 
become  the  partner  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  However  profound  his  policy,  it  was  at  least 
finally  wise  and  effective  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  If  Napoleon  wedded  a  daughter  of 
Hapsburg,  remember,  a  daughter  of  Hapsburg,  it  was  hoped,  would  prove  a  powerful  ally ; 
•nd  minister  in  the  court  of  the  Emperor,  to  defend  and  sustain  her  father's  failing  fortunes, 
even  perhape  to  reveal  to  him  the  secrets  of  her  husband. 

The  anion  of  those  two  tribes  with  English  interests,  I  regard  as  a  deep  stroke  of  policy ; 
painful,  perhaps  humiliating,  but  the  Iroquois  were  now  between  two  fires,  hard  pressed  and 
obliged  to  resort  to  every  wile  to  preserve  their  tottering  existence.  The  Mohawks  were 
nearest  the  English,  being  within  striking  distance  of  the  settlements  on  the  Hudson.  How 
manifest  the  policy  that  these  should  seem  to  side  with  the  English,  do  just  enough  to  pre- 
■enre  themselves  from  attack,  and  serve  as  a  shield  and  barrier  to  their  confederate  nations^ 
who  thereby  could  put  forth  their  whole  force  on  other  points  in  favor  of  the  French.  What 
W»M  it,  but  a  new  edition  of  the  old  policy  practised  in  England  for  hundreds  of  years,  in 
civii  wan,  for  Eiuniliea  to  divide,  so  that  whichever  party  might  prevail  the  estates  should  be 
pceaerved  firom  oonfiecation.  Every  step  of  apparent  divisbn,  as  well  as  united  action,  I  am 
persuaded  was  the  result  of  cool  deliberation,  full  consultation,  mature  councils,  and  unani- 
noos  consent  United  certainly  they  were  before  the  war — still  we  find  them  united,  acting 
ia  perfect  harmony  in  1758,  at  the  treaty  held  in  Elaston,  which  would  have  been  inconceivable 
if  they  had  been  really  at  variance  with  each  other  a  few  months  before.  In  our  Revolution 
thd  same  game  of  apparent  neutrality  or  disunion  of  the  nation  was  attempted  to  b« 
played. 

A  brief  note  was  all  I  intended,  but  lo!  this  exposition  has  swollen  to  half  the  limits  pf 
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Brief  outline  of  oontroTeray  between  Penniylvania  and  Connecticnt-^Eartteit  Chtttan  if 
France  and  England — Great  Plymouth  Council  incorporated-— MaMachnaetts  ettrfwd  Ml 
of  the  Plymouth  Patent— Warwick's  Charter-Colony  of  Connecticut-Charter  of  Kiig 
Charles,  1662— Extent  of  daim  under  Connecticut  Charter,  included  Wyoming — PmhIimi 
of  Indian  right  by  Susquehanna  Company — Inddental  matters— Delawafe  CouipM/i 
Purchase— First  attempt  to  settle  the  lands^ Advene  claims  of  Penn  set  ftrth^-CbtilK 
to  Wm.  Penn»  1681. 


Haying  brought  down  the  history  of  Wyoming  to.  1763,  inclndiiq; 
the  murder  of  Tedeuscung,  the  massacre  and  expulsion  of  the  first 
Connecticut  settlers,  and  the  general  removal  of  Indians  from  the 
Valley,  other  matters  of  weighty  interest  call  for  our  consideratioii. 
For  many  years  the  public  mind  has  been  made  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  a  dispute  long  existed  between  Pennsylvania  and  Connecti* 
cut,  for  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  over  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
within  which  the  valley  of  Wyoming  is  included.  So  many  im- 
portant events  trace  their  origin  to  this  controversy,  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  set  forth  the  grounds  thereof  somewhat  in  detail  In- 
deed, we  cannot  doubt  but  a  fair  and  candid  exhibition  of  the  claims 
of  the  respective  parties,  will  be  acceptable  not  only  to  the  general 
reader,  but  particularly  so  to  every  intelligent  person  resident  within 
the  contested  limits.  In  an  especial  manner  may  it  be  desirable  to 
the  numerous  descendants  of  those  who  first  removed  from  New 
England,  to  make  their  home  in  this,  then  savage  and  inhospitable 
wilderness.  The  Connecticut  Claim  is  at  rest ;  dead  and  buried. 
Pennsylvania,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  an  unkind  step-mother, 
extending  reluctant  protection  to  the  New  England  people,  and 
their  children,  is  universally  esteemed  as  a  kind  parent,  entitle^  to 
the  warmest  affection  of  every  good  citizen,  who  has  the  happiness  to 
live  within  her  borders,  among  whom  the  population  on  the  old 
Susquehanna  Claim,  are  second  to  none  in  true  allegiance,  veneration 
and  love. 
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Were  it  conceded  that  the  claim  of  Connecticut  was  a  baseless 
speculation,  merited  reproach  would  necessarily  attach  to  all  those 
numerous  settlers,  who  came  to  this  debated  land,  with  a  view  to 
its  possession.  Nor  would  the  parent  colony,  or  State,  escape 
severe  censure.  With  the  two-fold  view,  therefore,  of  imparting 
information  to  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  ancient  grounds  of 
controversy,  and  to  vindicate  the  State,  and  the  early  colonists  from 
being  reckless  and  unprincipled  invaders  of  the  property  of  others, 
we  shall  proceed  to  show — ^not  that  the  Connecticut  claim  was 
absolutely  just,  but  that  there  were  at  the  time,  with  the  lights  before 
them,  such  grounds  to  believe  in  its  justice,  as  to  warrant  the  adop- 
tion of  all  proper  measures  to  secure  its  possession. 

Early  after  1600,  a  contest  commenced  between  France  and  Eng' 
land  for  the  possession  of  North  America.  In  November,  1603, 
Henry  lY.  of  France,  (a  name  that  awakens  all  that  is  chivalrous 
in  war,  gallant  in  love,  or  romantic  in  incident,)  granted  to  Sieur  de 
Monts,  American  Territory,  under  the  name  of  Acadia,  extending 
from  the  40th  to  the  46th  degree  of  latitude.  Aroused  by  this 
measure  king  James  of  England,  three  years  afterwards,  that  is,  in 
1606,  divided  that  part  of  North  America  lying  between  the  34th 
and  45th  degrees  of  latitude,  into  two  nearly  equal  parts ;  the  north- 
ern half,  namely,  the  country  between  the  38th  and  45th  degrees  of 
latitude,  he  granted  by  patent  to  Thomas  Hanham  and  others,  prin- 
cipally inhabitants  of  Plymouth  and  Bristol.  Out  of  this  grant,  as 
we  shall  trace  it  step  by  step,  grew  the  Connecticut  claim. 

Subsequently  the  King,  by  letters  patent  dated  November  3,  1620, 
incorporated  the  Great  Plymouth  Council,  and  granted  ''all  that 
circuit,  continent,  and  limits  in  America,  in  breadth,  from  40  degrees 
of  northerly  latitude,  from  the  equinoxial  line  to  48  degrees  of  said 
northerly  latitude,  and  in  length,  by  all  the  breadth  throughout 
the  main  land  from  sea  to  sea,  with  all  the  rivers,  seas,  &c.,  within 
the  same  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude ;  and  incorporated  the 
Duke  of  Lenox,  and  divers  other  persons,  by  the  name  of  the  council 
established  at  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting, 
ruling,  ordering  and  governing  of  New  England  in  America ;  and  to 
them  and  their  successors  grants  all  the  lands,  &c.,  viz :  that  afore- 
said part  of  America,  lying  and  being  in  breadth  from  40  degrees  of 
northerly  latitude,  from  the  equinoxial  line,  to  48  degrees  of  the 
said  northerly  latitude,  inclusively,  and  in  length,  of  and  within  all 
the  breadth  aforesaid  throughout  the  main  lands,  from  sea  to  sea, 
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together  also  with  all  the  firm  lands,  soils,  grounds,  &c,  and  all  and 
singular  other  commodities,  jurisdictions,  royalties,  privileges,  firan- 
chises  and  pre-eminences,  both  within  the  said  tract,  upon  the  limd, 
upon  the  main,  and  also  within  the  said  islands,  and  seas  adjoining: 
Provided  always,  that  the  said  islands,  or  any  of  the  premises  heieiB- 
befbre  mentioned,  and  by  these  presents  intended  and  meant  to  be 
granted,  were  not  actually  possessed  or  inhabited  by  other  Chriatiaii 
prince  or  state,  nor  within  the  bounds,  limits  or  territories,  of  that 
southern  colony  heretofore  by  us  granted,  to  be  planted  by  divers 
of  our  loving  subjects  in  the  south  part.  And  did  further  comnmnd 
and  authorize  the  said  Council  and  their  successors,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  to  distribute,  convey,  assign,  and  set  over  such  parti- 
cular portions  of  said  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  to  such 
subjects,  adventurers  and  planters,  as  they  should  think  proper.** 

You  will  observe  not  only,  that  authority  is  given,  but  the  charge 
is  expressly  made,  that  the  Plymouth  Council  "  shall  distribute,  as- 
sign, and  set  over,"  to  others,  such  portions  of  the  territory  as  might 
be  deemed  politic  and  proper.  Accordingly,  Massachusetts  was 
carved  out  of  the  Plymouth  patent  in  1628. — The  grant  for  that 
purpose  to  Sir  Henry  Rosswell  and  others,  runs  thus :  **  All  that 
part  of  New  England  in  America  aforesaid,  which  lies  and  extends 
between  a  great  river  there,  commonly  called  Monomack,  alias 
Merrimack,  and  a  certain  other  river  there,  called  Charles  river, 
being  in  the  bottom  of  a  bay  called  Massachusetts,  alias  Mattaohu- 
setts,  alias  Mattattusetts  bay,  and  all  and  singular,  the  lands  and 
hereditaments  whatsoever,  lying  within  the  space  of  three  English 
miles,  on  the  south  part  of  said  Charles  river,  or  of  any  or  every  part 
thereof;  and  all  and  singular,  the  lands  and  hereditaments  whatsoever, 
lying  and  being  within  the  space  of  three  English  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  southernmost  part  of  the  said  bay ;  and  also,  all  those 
lands  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  which  lie  and  be  within  the 
space  of  three  English  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  said  river,  called 
Monomack,  alias  Merrimack,  and  to  the  northward  of  any  and  eTery 
part  thereof;  and  all  lands  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  lying  with- 
in the  limits  aforesaid,  north  and  south  in  latitude  and  in  breadth,  and 
in  length  and  longitude,  of  and  within  all  the  breadth  aforesaid, 
throughotU  the  nutin  lands  therCy  from  the  Atlantic  and  western  ma 
and  ocean  on  the  east  party  to  the  south  sea  on  the  west  part;  and  all 
the  lands,  and  grounds."  etc.. 

King  Charles  confirmed  this  charter  in  1629.  It  will  attract 
particular  attention  that  the  words  are  clear,  the  language  explicit 
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ill  the  descriptioDy  that  tbe  grant  extends,  '*  throughout  the  main 
lands  from  the  wulem  ocean  to  the  $ouih  »ea.^ 

Next  in  order  we  come  to  the  Connecticut  charter.  In  1G30  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  president  of  the  Plymouth  council,  received  a 
grant  of  a  large  tr^ct  of  land,  which  he  conveyed  to  Lord  Say  and 
Seal,  Lord  Brook  and  others,  after  having  obtained  the  king's  charter 
of  confirmation.  His  deed  is  dated  March  19,  1631,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  the  descriptive  part :  **  All  that  part  of  New  Eng- 
land in  America,  which  lies  and  extends  itself  from  a  river,  there 
called  Narragansett  river,  the  space  of  forty  leagues  upon  a  straight 
line  near  the  shore,  towards  the  southwest,  west  and  by  south,  or 
west,  as  the  coast  lieth,  towards  Virginia,  accoimting  three  English 
miles  to  the  league;  and  also,  all  and  singular  the  lands  and  here- 
ditaments whatsoever,  lying  and  being  within  the  lands  aforesaid, 
north  and  south  in  latitude  and  breadth,  and  in  length  and  longitude, 
of  and  wUhin  all  the  breadth  afareeaidf  throughout  the  main  lands 
therOf  from  the  weUem  ocean  to  the  south  sea^  and  all  lands  and 
grounds,  place  and  places,  soil,  wood  and  woods,  grounds  and  ha- 
vens, ports,  creeks  and  rivers,  waters,  fishings  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever,  lying  within  the  said  space,  and  every  part  and  parcel 
thereof;  and  also  all  islands  lying  in  America  aforesaid,  in  the  said 
seas,  or  either  of  them,  on  the  western  or  eastern  coasts,  or  parts  of 
the  said  tracts  of  lands,  by  these  presents  mentioned  to  be  given, 
granted,''  etc. 

Again  it  will  be  observed  that  the  words  of  description  expressly 
include  "  the  main  lands  from  the  western  ocean  to  the  south  sea." 

This  grant  having  been  partially  settled,  an  association,  under  the 
name  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  purchased  out  the  right  of  Lord 
Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brook,  and  others,  for  16,000  pounds  sterling. 
In  1662,  April  20,  king  Charles  the  2nd  renewed  and  confirmed  the 
charter,  distinctly  recognizing  the  territory  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
old  Plymouth  grant,  set  off  and  allotted  according  to  national  policy 
and  the  royal  will.  As  this  is  the  Connecticut  charter  proper,  we 
quote  the  descriptive  words. — "  To  the  Governor  and  company  of 
the  English  colony  of  Connecticut,  in  New  England,  in  America," 
with  certain  privileges  and  powers  of  government;  and  '' granted 
and  confirmed  to  the  said  Governor  and  company,  and  their  succes- 
sors, all  that  part  of  our  dominions  in  New  England,  in  America, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Narragansett  river,  commonly  called  Nar- 
ragansett bay,  where  the  said  river  falleth  into  the  sea ;  and  on  the 
norths  by  the  line  of  the  Massachusetts  Plantation ;  and  on  the  souths 
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by  the  sea ;  and  in  longitude,  as  the  Massachusetts  colony,  ronning 
from  east  to  west,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  said  Narragansett  bay, 
on  the  east,  to  the  sooth  sea,  on  the  west  part,  with  the  islandt/ 
thereunto  adjoining,  together  with  all  firm  tands,  soib,  groond^ 
havens,  ports,  rivers,  waters,  fishings,  mines,  minerals,  precioiis 
stones,  quarries,  and  all  and  singular  other  commodities,  jurisdictions, 
foyalties,  privileges,  franchises,  pre-eminences,  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever,  within  the  said  tract,  bounds,  lands,  and  islands  afHre^ 
said,  or  to  them  or  any  of  them  belonging:  To  have  and  to  bold  the 
sanie  unto  the  said  Governor  and  company,  their  successors  and 
assigns,  forever,  upon  trust;  and  for  the  ude  and  benefit  of  them- 
selves and  their  associates,  freemen  of  the  said  colony,  their  heirs 
and  assigns.'* 

A  third  time  it  will  strike  the  reader,  the  descriptive  Words  dis- 
tinctly mention,  **  from  the  said  Narragansett  bay  on  the  east,  to 
the  south  sea  on  the  west.'*  More  particularly  is  attention  directed 
to  the  repetition  of  those  words,  because  Mr.  Stone  quotes  a  sonie» 
what  recent  opinion  of  Col.  Pickering,  '*  that  in  early  times  the  con- 
tinent was  (probably)  supposed  to  be  of  comparatively  little  breadth.^ 
In  respect  to  an  opinion  from  authority  so  respectable  we  may  ob- 
serve, 1st.  That  several  of  the  Southern  colonial  charters  were 
also  bounded  westerly  by  the  south  sea.  2nd.  A  boundary  used 
and  repeated  many  times,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  by  a  government 
so  intelligent  in  maritime  affairs,  and  consequently  of  the  position  of 
the  ocean's  shores,  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  presumption  to 
suppose  them  ignorant  of.  3rd.  That  Col.  Pickering  having  remov- 
ed to  Wyoming,  as  a  Pennsylvanian,  and  sufiered  violence  from  the 
Connecticut  settlers,  would  be  little  apt  to  form  an  impartial  opinion 
on  any  point  connected  with  the  dispute.  4th.  And  more  important, 
the  great  extent  of  those  early  grants,  was  matter  of  profound  policy, 
thereby  to  appropriate  as  much  of  the  continent  as  possible,  a  settle* 
ment  on  one  part  of  the  grant  being  claimed  as  possession  of  the 
whole,  by  Such  means  strengthening  the  claim  of  England  agaiiist 
that  of  France,  or  any  other  nation.  It  is  moreover  asserted  by 
Avery,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Con* 
necticut  charter,  the  distance  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  soath 
sea  was  spoken  of  in  public  documents  as  about  three  thousand  miles. 

A  grave  question  here  presents  itself.  Why,  on  each  new  grant 
growing  out  of  the  Plymouth  Company's  charter,  did  the  Crown 
renew  the  conveyance,  and  issue  a  new  charter  ?  was  it  claimed  or 
admitted  that  the  crown  oould  resume  its  grants  at  pleasure  t-<*4>er^ 
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tainly  not.  All  the  rights  of  soil  and  property  passed  by  granti 
from  the  proprietors;  but  the  powers  of  government  were  considered 
of  a  nature  so  sacred,  that  they  could  only  be  deriTed  directly  from 
the  king.  It  was  held,  that  to  assign  the  powers  of  government  wai 
to  relinquish  them. 

Hence  the  uniform  opinion  existed,  where  mere  territory  was 
aoM,  that  a  deed  from  the  proprietors  was  sufficient.  Where  a  ne^ 
colony,  with  powers  of  government  was  to  be  established,  a  release 
was  made  to  the  crown,  and  a  new  charter  granted,  yet  expressly 
recognizing  the  rights  of,  and  confirming  the  conveyance  flrom  those 
who  had  derived  title  from  the  old  Plymouth  Company. 

In  the  Connecticut  Charter,  it  will  be  noted  that  no  exception  in 
terms  is  made  of  lands  '*  actually  possessed  or  inhabited  by  any 
other  christian  power  or  State,**  yet  the  exception  in  the  patent,  of 
old  Plymouth  Charter  was  supposed  sufficient,  and  held  to  govern  ifl 
all  grants  growing  out  of  it.  The  descriptive  words  of  the  charter, 
east,  north  and  west,  are  clear  and  explicit — Narragansett  river  oil 
the  east ;  on  the  north  by  the  Massachusetts  Plantation — a  weH 
established  boundary ;  being  the  ending  of  the  4!hid,  and  beginning 
of  the  48rd  degree  of  latitude— on  the  west  the  south  sea.^  It  will 
be  seen  hereafter  that  good  use  was  made  by  England  in  her  negos. 
tiations  with  France,  of  these  extensive  charter  boundaries,  as  prea- 
cient  sagacity  contemplated,  when  the  grants  were  originally  made. 
How  far  south  the  southern  line  would  have  run  if  accurately  d» 
fined,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire.  A  degree  of  latitude  was 
claimed. — That  these  boundaries  included  Wyoming,  has  never, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  been  controverted. 

The  colony  of  Connecticut  then,  claimed  west  of  Delaware  river 
the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude,  west,  until  bounded  by  the 
south  sea.  The  territory  east  of  the  Delaware  within  that  parallel 
of  latitude  to  the  line  dividing  New  York  and  Connecticut,  being  in 
possession  of  the  Dutch  when  her  charter  was  granted,  was  of  course 
excepted  out  of  the  grant. 

In  that  part  of  America  claimed  by  England,  three  requisites 
were  demanded  to  render  title  to  lands  perfect. — First, — a  grant  or 
charter  frdm  the  king ; — Secondly, — a  purchase  of  the  soil  from  the 
Indians; — Thirdly,  possession.  Having  exhibited  the  Connecticut 
claim  by  charter,  we  proceed  briefly  to  examine  their  title  by  pur- 
chase of  the  natives. 

In  1754  a  Congress  of  Delegates,  from  a  number  of  the  British 
colonies  was  called,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Crown,  to  assemble 
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at  Albany 9  to  bold  a  coDference  with  the  Six  Nations  c^  Incliant,  and 
consult  together  of  the  general  welfare.  That  Pennsylvania  was 
fully  and  ably  represented,  will  be  seen  when  we  state  that  her 
delegation  consisted  of  John  Penn,  Isaac  Norris»  Benjanun  Franklioy 
and  Richard  Peters. 

The  preceding  year,  1753,  a  number  of  persons  had  united,  with 
a  view  to  purchase  the  Indian  title,  within  the  charter  limits  of  the 
oolony  of  Connecticut,  on  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna* 

The  persons  so  uniting  were  styled  *'  The  Connecticut  Susqoe- 
hanna  Company,'*  and  consisted,  at  first,  of  eight  hundred  and  forty 
persons,  including  a  large  proportion  of  the  leading  men  of  the  colony. 
Afterwards  the  number  of  proprietors  was  augmented  to  twelve  hun- 
dred. It  may  be  regarded  as  an  unofficial  popular  movement  of  the 
colony  itself. — Meaning  fairly,  they  proceeded  openly.  That  a  time 
should  have  been  selected  for  the  negotiation  and  purchase,  when  so 
large  an  assembly  of  delegates  had  convened,  would  seem  to  evince 
consciousness  of  right  and  fairness  of  purpose.  In  error  they  might 
have  been ;  ignorant  or  stupid  they  were  not ;  and  yet  to  suppose 
they  selected  the  time  of  such  a  public  meeting,  to  make  clandestine- 
ly a  fraudulent  Treaty  with  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  would  be 
the  imputation  of  unexampled  folly. 

During  the  session  of  this  Congress,  under  the  eye  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Delegation,  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  the  acknowledged  pro- 
prietors of  the  territory,  was  executed,  dated  July  11, 1754,  aiKi  a 
purchase  of  land  made.  **  After  describing  the  grantors,  and  their 
right  and  authority,  as  '  chiefs,  sachems  and  heads  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions,' and  the  native  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  that  the  same  lies 
within  the  limits  of  the  Royal  Charter  to  Connecticut ;  mentioning 
the  application  of  the  grantees  being  subjects  of  king  George  the 
Second,  and  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  and  expressing  the  good 
understanding  which  had  mutually  subsisted  between  the  parties, 
their  wish  for  its  continuance,  and  the  benefits  which  would  result 
from  a  settlement  on  the  premises,  the  deed  contains  these  words : — 
'  Now,  thereupon,  for  and  in  consideration  thereof,  and  for  the  fur- 
ther, full  and  ample  consideration  of  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds 
of  current  money,  of  the  province  of  New  York,  to  us,. to  our  full 
satisfaction,  before  the  ensealing  hereof,  contented  and  paid,  the 
receipt  whereof,  to  our  full  content,  we  do  hereby  acknowledge; 
thereupon  do  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  convey,  and  confirm  to,'  etc. 
(Here  follow  the  names  of  the  grantees,  etc.)  '*  Which  said  given 
and  granted  tract  of  land  is  butted,  bounded  and  described  as  ibi- 
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lowetby  yh. — Beginning  from  the  one  mnd  fortieth  degree  of  nortif 
hititQte,  at  ten  miles  distance  east  of  Susquehanna  river,  and  from 
thence,  with  a  northerly  line  ten  miles  east  of  the  river,  to  the  fortjr^ 
second,  or  beginning  of  the  forty-third  degree  of  north  latitude,  and* 
to  extend  west  two  degrees  of  longitude,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  and  from  thence  south  to  the  beginning  of  the  forty- second 
degree,  and  from  thence  east  to  the  aforementioned  bounds,  which  i« 
ten  miles  east  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  together  with  all  and  every 
the  mines,  etc.,  and  ail  other  the  hereditaments,  etc.,  to  have  and  ta 
hold  the  above  granted  and  bargained  premises,  etc,  to  them  and  to 
their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,''  etc  There  are  also  the  usual  covc^ 
nants  of  seiein  and  warranty." 

The  deed  was  signed  by  eighteen  chief  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations. 
It  is  stated  that  the  consideration  money  was  counted  out  in  thd 
stoop  of  Col.  Lyditts,  agent  and  interpreter  for  the  Company,  taken 
by  the  Indians  in  a  blanket,  in  open  day,  into  an  orchard,  and  there 
divided  among  them.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Heckewelder  states,  that  one 
principal  reason  given  by  the  Christian  Indians,  at  Wyalusing,  for 
wishing  to  remove  to  the  Ohio  was,  that  the  Six  Nations  had  sold 
the  lands  they  resided  on,  to  the  New  England  people.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Kirkland,  a  missionary  to  the  Six  Nations,  in  an  affidavit 
taken  on  the  subject,  some  years  after;  "deposeth,  that  soon  aflar 
he  came  to  reside  among  the  five  confederate  nations  of  Indians, 
which  was  in  1765,  an  Indian  chief  with  whom  he  resided  near  two 
years  in  the  Seneca  country,  told  him  that  the  Five  Nations  (or  Six 
Nations  as  they  were  then  styled,)  had  sold  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
the  Susquehanna,  or  Wyoming,  to  the  New  England  people,  and  had 
received  a  large  sum  of  money  for  it;  and  that  one  Lydius,  of 
Albany,  was  concerned  in  the  purchase,  as  interpreter  or  principal 
agent.  This  information,  with  many  other  transactions  of  a  similar 
nature,  the  said  deponent  received  from  the  Indians,  at  their  own 
voluntary  motion,  while  they  were  giving  him  an  historical  account 
of  their  country,  and  various  negotiations  of  the  white  people.  The 
same  account  of  the  Susquehanna  purchase,  and  others  similar  to  it, 
the  deponent  has  frequently  heard  related  by  different  Indians  of  the 
Five  Nations,  having  resided  in  their  territory  for  near  thirty  years, 
and  scarce  ever  absent  from  them  more  than  three  months  at  a  time, 
during  that  term ;  and  never,  to  his  remembrance,  heard  any  of  the 
said  Indians  complain  of  said  purchase.'* 

Subsequently  to  the  Susquehanna  Company's  purchase ;  a  second 
association  of  persons  took  place  in  Connecticut,  styled  **  The  Dei»» 
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ware  Compaoy,''  who  bought  with  less  fonBalUy,  the  Indiaa  titles 
firom  certain  cbiefii,  of  all  tlie  land,  bounded  east  by  Delaware  riTor, 
within  the  forty^second  degree  of  latitude^  west  to  the  Una  of  the 
Suaquebanoa  purchase,  to  wit,  ten  miles  east  of  that  river* 

**  In  May,  1755,  a  committee  of  the  Susquehanna  Comfmoy,  oob> 
listing  of  Phineas  Lyman  and  others,  petitioned  the  Assembly  of 
Connecticut,  reciting  their  purchase  aforesaid  of  the  Indians,  and 
praying  the  acquiescence  of  the  Assembly,  and  their  consent  tor  an 
application  to  his  Majesty,  to  erect  them  into  a  ne%v  colony  or  plan- 
tation.  Whereupon  it  was,  among  other  things,  reserved  by  the 
Assembly,  that,  *  they  accordingly  hereby  mantfe9t  their  ready  mcqui' 
escence  therein^^*  etc.  During  the  same  year,  the  Company  sent  sur- 
veyors to  begin  the  laying  out  of  the  land ;  but  the  war  with  the 
French  prevented  any  actual  settlements.'* 

Two  of  the  three  requisites  for  the  acquisition  of  a  perfeet  title» 
having,  as  alleged,  been  obtained,  namely,  the  Charter  Right  and 
Indian  Title,  the  Proprietors  next  proceeded  to  add  the  Ihird,  by 
taking  possession  of  the  soil. 

So  early  as  1757,  a  settlement  was  commenced  by  the  Delaware 
Company  at  Coshutunk,  to  establish  a  colony  on  the  Delaware 
river,  which  flourished  for  several  years,  having  in  17W,  thirty 
dwelling  houses,  a  block-house  for  defence,  with  a  grist-mill  and 
saw-mill.  A  prevbus  attempt  to  ^tablish  a  colony,  made  by  people 
of  CouLCcticut,  in  1670,  at  the  Minissinks,  was  almost  immediately 
abandoned,  the  Indian  title  not  having  been  extinguished ;  and  the 
fact  is  thought  worthy  of  preservation,  chiefly  as  it  proves  the 
opinion,  then  existing,  that  the  Charter,  passing  over  Mew  York, 
was  in  full  force  west  of  that  province. 

We  have,  before,  recorded  the  attempted  settlement  in  1768,  at 
Wyoming,  and  the  massacre  the  year  following.  In  1769,  the  set* 
tiement  was  renewed,  and  with  various  interruptions,  rendered  per- 
manent. 

The  adverse  claim  of  Pennsylvania  we  shall  endeavour  to  set  forth 
with  equal  precision  and  fairness.  To  do  so,  we  copy  ^  The  State- 
ment and  Representation''  of  Messrs.  Bradford,  Reed,  Wilson,  and 
Sergeant,  agents,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  at  the  Trenton  trial. 

**  To  the  Honorable  the  Commissioners  and  Judges,  appointed  to 
hear  and  Anally  determine  the  controversy  subsisting  between  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  Agents  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  beg  leave,  humbly,  to  state  and  represent 
in  behalf  of  the  said  State, 
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**  IsU  That  king  Charles  the  Second,  then  king  of  Great  Britaint 
on  the  4th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1661,  by  his  let- 
ters patent,  dated  on  the  same  day  and  year  aforesaid,  did  grant  to 
William  Penn,  the  first  proprietary  and  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
bis  heirs  and  assigns,  '  all  that  tract  or  part  of  land  in  America,  with 
the  islands  therein  contained,  as  the  same  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Delaware  river,  from  twelve  miles  distance  northward  of  Newcastle 
town,  unto  the  three  and  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  if  the 
said  river  doth  extend  so  far  northward ;  but  if  the  said  river  shall 
not  extend  so  far  northward,  then  by  the  said  river  so  far  as  it  doth 
extend,  and  from  the  head  of  the  said  river  the  eastern  bounds  are 
to  be  determined  by  a  meridian  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  head  of 
the  said  river  unto  the  said  forty-third  degree;  the  said  land  to 
extend  westward  five  degrees  in  longitude,  to  be  computed  from  the 
said  eastern  bounds ;  and  the  said  lands  to  be  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  beginning  of  the  three  and  fortieth  degree  of  northern  lati* 
tude,  and  on  the  south  by  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  distance 
from  Newcastle,  northward  and  westward  unto  the  beginning  of  the 
fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  then  by  a  straight  line  west- 
ward  to  the  limits  of  longitude  above  mentioned.'  By  which  letters 
patent  the  jurisdiction  and  right  of  government  within  the  limits 
aforesaid,  and  also  the  right  of  soil  were  conveyed,  and  under  which 
Pennsylvania  hath  been  held,  settled  and  possessed. 

^  2d.  That  the  said  William  Penn,  and  the  succeeding  proprieta- 
ries of  Pennsylvania,  at  different  periods,  purchased  from  the  native 
Indians  their  right  of  soil  within  difierent  districts  of  the  limits 
aforesaid,  and  received  deeds  of  them  for  the  same,  and  particularly 
on  the  25th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1736,  the  said  In 
dians  conveyed  to  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  the  then  proprie- 
taries of  Pennsylvania,  the  full  and  absolute  right  of  pre-emption  of, 
and  in  all  the  lands  not  before  sold  by  them  to  the  said  proprieta- 
ries, within  the  limits  aforesaid. 

''  8d.  That  the  southern  bounds  of  Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  the  same 
adjoins  on  Maryland,  have  been  long  since  settled  ;  and  the  same,  so 
far  as  the  State  adjoins  upon  Virginia,  nave  also  been  settled  by  a 
line,  called  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  continued  to  the  end  of  five 
degrees  of  longitude  from  the  river  Delaware;  that  the  northern 
bounds  have  always  been  deemed  to  extend  to  the  end  of  the  forty- 
second  degree,  where  the  figures  42  are  marked  on  the  map,  Ike 
river  Delaware  being  found  to  extend  so  far  north,  and  farther ;  that 
the  said  river,  pursuing  the  east  or  main  branch  thereof  above  the 
forks  at  Easton,  hfkth  ever  been  daeaied  to  be  one  boynditry  of  Peaa- 
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sylvania,  from  twelve  miles  above  Newcastle,  on  the  said  river,  to 
the  said  end  of  the  forty-second  degree,  and  that  a  straight  line,  from 
thence  to  the  place  where  the  same  shall  intersect  another  straight 
line,  drawn  from  the  end  of  the  said  southern  line  of  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania,  commonly  called  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  continued 
to  the  extent  of  five  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  river  Delaware,  is 
another  boundary  of  the  said  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

**  4th.  That  the  late  province  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1776,  did  join  with  the  other  twelve 
late  provinces,  now  States,  in  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
soon  after  established  a  Constitution  and  Government,  founded  on 
the  authority  of  the  people,  which  they  continue  still  to  exercise  and 
enjoy ;  and  they  did  also  join  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  being  so  independent  and  sovereign,  on  the 
27th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1779,  they  did  by 
an  act  of  their  Legislature,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
freemen  of  the  said  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General 
Assembly  met,  duly  made  and  passed  according  to  the  directions  of 
their  frame  of  government,  vest  the  right  of  soil  and  estate  of  the 
late  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  said  Commonwealth ;  and 
that  by  means  thereof,  and  cf  the  several  matters  and  things  herem 
before  set  forth,  the  said  Commonwealth,  or  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  entitled  to  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  and  right  of  soil,  within  all  the 
limits  aforesaid.'' 

The  charter  of  Pennsylvania,  was,  therefore,  in  1681,  nineteen 
years  after  that  to  Connecticut.  It  would  hence  aj^ar,  that  both 
cover  the  controvert-.-d  territory. 

The  Pennsylvania  Agents  do  not  set  forth  a  conveyance  of  the 
land  from  the  Natives ;  but  a  deed  of  pre-emption,  or  the  promise  to 
convey  at  some  future  time. 

No  settlement  or  possession  is  alleged. 

From  this  fair  and  candid  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  ca9e«  we 
infer,  confidently,  and  claim  for  Connecticut,  and  the  early  settlers, 
this  verdict : — That,  without  deciding  the  nice  question  of  absolute 
right,  the  reasons  of  the  case  were  ^so  strong  in  favour  of  Connecti- 
cut, that  intelligent  and  honorable  men  may  have  regarded  her  title 
so  far  just — that  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  Companies,  and  the 
settlers  under  them,  may  have  felt  warranted  in  taking  possession 
ofnhe  lands,  and  defending  them  by  all  fair  and  lawful  means,  until 
legally  dispossessed  by  a  solemn  judicial  decision. 

So  much  for  the  outline.  In  our  next  we  shall  proceed  to  mora 
nmrale,  bot  we  trust,  not  uoiAtereitiDg  ptrticiilars. 


LETTER  VII. 


A  more  detailed  fiew  of  the  controTerajr — Objectionito  the  Connecticut  Claim  by  Charter- 
Intervening  lettlementf  of  the  Dutch — Dividing  line  between  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut—Letter of  King  Charlef-^Flnal  adjustment  of  that  line,  and  plauiible  inference — 
Gov.  Penn — Pratt  ( British  Attorney  Oeneral's)  opinion — Col.  Dyer  vent  to  England— 
Counter  opinions  of  Wedderbume,  Thurlow,  Jackson  and  Dunning — Powerful  argument 
of  a  known,  but  nameless  American — ^Rev.  Dr.  Smith — Tench  Coxe  Esq. 


In  the  preceding  letter  we  have  endeavored  to  present  a  brief  bat 
clear  exhibit  of  the  titles  respectively  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecti- 
cut. The  cursory  reader,  seeking  amusement  and  studious  of  novelty, 
may  deem  such  general  view  sufficient.  But  as  almost  every  inte- 
resting event  in  the  history  of  Wyoming,  had  its  origin  in  these  con- 
flicting claims,  it  seems  fitting  that  a  more  full  and  detailed  statement 
should  be  made  of  them,  than  has  been  attempted  by  any  recent 
historian. 

For  half  a  century  the  subject  occupied  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  public  attention ;  engaged  the  pens  of  many  a  ready  writer,  and 
enlisted  on  one  side  or  the  other,  both  in  England  and  America,  the 
best  talent  and  the  ablest  counsel  that  a  popular  controversy,  em- 
bracing millions  in  value,  or  liberal  retaining  fees  could  conunaikL 
Every  weapon  of  party  warfare  was  employed  with  zeal.  The 
newspaper  paragraph,  the  eloquent  debate,  the  Legislative  protest, 
elaborate  essays,  and  numerous  pamphlets  now  before  me,  show  the 
interest  and  ability  which  the  contest  awakened.  If  the  matter  itself 
be  regarded  as  dry  and  forbidding,  we  can  promise  some  relief  from 
enlivening  incident,  more  from  studied  brevity,  and  most  from  the 
assurance  that  this  and  the  succeeding  letter,  are  indispensable  to 
a  just  comprehension  of  the  subject. 

Shaking  then  from  these  multitudinous  papers,  the  venerable  dust 
with  which  antiquity  had  shrouded  them,  we  proceed  with  cheerful 
alacrity  to  our  task. 
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It  was  objected :  Ist.  That  the  Crown  must  have  been  deceivedy 
and  the  Connecticut  Charter  could  never  have  been  intended  to 
cover  so  vast  an  extent  of  territorv  as  was  claimed  under  it* 

In  reply  it  was  said — that  it  embraced  no  more  than  the  Charter 
of  Massachusetts :  That  those  grants  were,  for  state  reasons*  pur- 
posely  extensive.  That  being  made  to  a  numerous  company,  it  was 
less  comparatively  than  that  to  Mr.  Penn,  an  individual.  That  the 
Colonial  Congress  at  Albany,  in  1754,  acting  in  reference  to  oon- 
flicting  English  and  French  claims,  made  a  report  containing  this 
express  recognition,  viz : ''  The  ancient  colonies  of  the  Massacbiuetti 
Bay  and  Connecticut,  were  by  their  respective  charters  made  to  ex* 
tend  to  the  south  sea,"  which  was  transmitted  by  Messrs.  Penn, 
Peters,  Norris  and  Franklin,  to  the  Government  in  Philadelphia,  and 
entered  on  the  records. 

It  was  objected— 2d.  That  in  establishing  the  county  of  Litchfield, 
the  act  declares  it  located  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  colony ; 
acknowledging,  therefore,  that  the  charter  extended  no  further  west; 
or  that,  if  before  the  charter  had  greater  limits,  this  was  a  waver 
ef  all  claim  beyond  the  bounds  assigned  to  Litchfield. 

In  answer  it  was  said :  That  the  relinquishment  of  so  importanl 
an  interest  could  not,  by  any  fairness,  be  predicated  upon  an  ex* 
pression,  so  manifestly  in  relation  to  the  great  question  of  charter 
bounds,  inconsiderate  and  inapplicable.  That  if  a  farmer  bad  a 
plantation  half  a  mile  wide,  east  and  west,  and  two  miles  long,  north 
and  south — 100  acres  on  one  end  in  cultivated  fields — the  rest  a 
wilderness — were  be,  in  a  lease,  to  speak  of  the  most  distant  cleared 
field  adjoining  the  forest,  as  the  outer  limits  of  his  farm,  no  one 
would  assume  it  as  an  abandonment  of  what  lay  beyond,  being  fbor- 
fifths  of  his  whole  estate.  The  construction  would  be  forced  and 
unnatural  And  indeed  it  was  maintained  that  the  absurdity  ut 
such  plea  was  evidence  that  no  sufficiently  valid  objection  existed,  or 
one  so  preposterous  would  not  be  urged 

8d.  A  far  more  grave  and  weighty  objection  next  presents  itself 
for  consideration ;  which  was  carried  up  before  the  king  in  oouncilf 
and  engaged  the  first  talents  on  the  stage  of  action  at  that  periodp 
distinguished  for  eminent  legal  abilities.  Piatt,  afterwards  Eail 
Camden ;  Wedderburne,  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough,  Thurkiw^ 
Dunning  and  Jackson,  gave  opinions  upon  the  point 

The  early  settlements  upon  Hudson  river  by  the  Dutch  firom  New 
York  to  Albany,  are  presumed  to  be  familiar  to  the  reader.  On  the 
west,  the  clainu  of  the  Dutch  were  clearly  defined,  the  Delaware 
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rifcr  being  the  boundary ;  but  east  and  north,  their  limiU  were  ex- 
tremely iodefiaite.  Hence  the  okmI  spirited  contests  arose  between 
them  and  the  adjoining  colony  of  Connecticut,  in  respect  to  the 
dirisioo  line  between  the  two  Provinces.  Irving,  in  the  delightful 
pages  of  bis  Knickerbocker,  has  found  in  that  dispute  materiab  for 
more  than  one  of  his  most  pleasing  chapters.  For  a  time  civil  war 
raged,  the  Dutch  prising  their  eastern  boundary  towards  Connecti- 
cut river,  to  which  they  claimed ;  the  people  of  that  colony,  with  a 
aeal  and  pertinacity  in  no  way  inferior,  urging  their  limits  west 
towards  the  Hudson.  At  length,  in  1650,  *'  Articles  of  agreement 
were  made  and  concluded  at  Hartford,  on  Connecticut  river,  be- 
twixt the  delegates  of  the  honored  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  (of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,)  and  the  delegates  of  Peter 
Stuy vesant.  Governor  of  the  New  Netherlands  :*'  We  quote  so  much 
as  is  germain  to  the  matter  in  hand« 

''Concerning  the  bounds  and  limits  betwixt  the  English  United 
Colonies,  and  the  Dutch  province  of  New  Netherlands,  we  agree  as 
Iblloweth  >— 

''  The  bounds  upon  the  main  to  begin  at  the  west  aide  of  Green- 
wich Bay,  being  about  fi>ur  miles  from  Stamford,  and  so  to  run  a 
northerly  line,  twenty  miles  up  into  the  country;  and  after  as  it 
shall  be  agreed  by  the  two  governments,  of  the  Dutch  and  New 
Haven,  provided  the  said  line  come  not  within  ten  miles  ^Hudson's 
river.  And  it  is  agreed  that  the  Dutch  shall  not,  at  any  time  here* 
after,  build  any  house  or  habitation  within  six  miles  of  said  line.  The 
inhabitants  of  Greenwich  to  remain,  (till  further  consideration  thereof 
be  had,)  under  the  government  of  the  Dutch." 

This  was  the  first  amicable  essay  towards  a  settlement  of  the 
disputed  line.  **  This  agreement,"  says  an  able  writer,  whose  work 
was  printed  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  ^  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ratified,  or  the  terms  satisfactorily  observed.  New  difficulties  sue-; 
caeded;  new  complaints  were  made,  and  new  claims  adranoed- 
In  this  state  matters  continued  till  the  charter  of  1003,  v^hich  com- 
prehended both  the  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  Plantations,  and 
until  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch  in  1664.  Their  territory,  with  all 
its  appendages,  had  been  transferred  to  the  Duke  of  York,  by  a 
royal  patent  or  charter,  dated  March  12th,  1664  On  the  d6th  day 
of  April,  a  commission  had  been  given  to  CoL  Richard  Nichols,  to 
dispossess  the  Dutch,  and  put  the  Duke  in  possession,  which  the 
Colonel  accomplished  in  August ;  whereupon  it  became  necessary  to 
aettie  the  extent  of  the  Dutch  planutiona  eastward,  and  thereby  to 
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ascertain  the  divisionary  b6iinds  of  the  Duke's  patent,  and  the  patmt 
of  Connecticut  For  the  last  mentioned  being  the  earliest,  the  other 
could  not  eflectually  convey  any  part  of  what  was  before  conveyed 
from  the  crown.  Though  the  Duke's  charter  contained  within  ha 
premises,  all  the  land  between  Connecticut  river  and  4he  Delaware^ 
yet  the  colony  contended  that  a  part  of  the  land  thus  granted  to 
him,  was  theirs  by  their  older  charter.  But  how  much  of  it  was 
vested  in  them,  so  as  not  to  pass  to  him,  or,  in  other  words,  where  the 
division  line  ought  to  be,  was  still  an  unsettled  question,  the  fi)r- 
mer  settlement  not  being  satisfactory  or  conclusive.  Here  was  a 
direct  interference  between  the  Dutch  claim,  to  which  the  Duke 
had  now  succeeded,  and  that  of  the  colony.  Each  party  insisted 
on  Long  Island,  and  the  tract  between  Connecticut  river  and  a  line 
a  few  miles  east  of  Hudson's  river. 

As  the  colony  of  Connecticut  had  now  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal,  and  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  to  contend  with, 
it  became  a  serious  object  with  them,  to  obtain  as  early  and  as 
favorable  an  adjustment  of  the  line  as  possible.  Commissioners  bad 
come  over  with  extensive  powers  to  adjust  disputed  questions,  at 
issue  between  the  colonies.  New  York  was  now  the  property  of  the 
king's  brother,  who  was  anxious  he  should  hold  it  in  peace,  and 
especially  that  all  contests  should  cease  in  respect  to  the  boundary 
claimed  by  him.  King  Charles  by  his  commissioners,  transmitted  a 
letter  to  the  Connecticut  colony,  full  of  gracious  expressions.  As  it 
is  not  long,  we  will  give  the  letter  entire : — 

''Charles  R. 

Trusty  and  well  beloyed,  we  greet  you  well,  having  according 
to  the  resolution  we  declared  to  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  at  the  time 
when  we  renewed  your  charter,  now  sent  these  persons  of  known 
abilities  and  aflfection  to  us,  that  is  to  say,  Col.  Richard  Nichols,  duv» 
our  commissioners,  to  visit  these  our  several  colonies  and  plantations 
in  New  England,  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  the  better  informed  of 
the  state  and  welfare  of  our  good  subjects,  whose  prosperity  is  very 
dear  to  us.  We  can  make  no  question  but  that  they  shall  find  that 
reception  from  you,  which  may  testify  your  respect  to  us,  from  whom 
they  are  sent  for  your  good«  We  need  not  tell  you  how  careful  we 
are  of  your  liberties  and  privileges^  whether  ecdeeioMiical  or  chSf 
whicA  we  will  not  suffer  to  be  violated  in  the  least  degree  ;  and  thai 
they  may  not  be  is  the  principal  business  of  our  said  coromiasion* 
ers,  as  likewise  to  toke  care  that  the  bounds  and  jurisdictioii  of 
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our  several  coldoies  there,  oiay  be  clearly  agreed  upon ;  that  every 
one  may  enjoy  what  of  right  belongeth  unto  tbem»  without  strife  or 
contention ;  and  especially  that  the  natives  of  that  country,  who 
are  willing  to  live  peaceably  and  neighbourly  with  our  English  sub- 
joctSy  may  receive  such  justice  and  civil  treatment  from  them,  as  may 
make  them  the  more  in  love  with  their  religion  and  manners ;  so,  not 
doubting  of  your  full  compliance  and  submission  to  our  desire,  we 
bid  you  farewelL  Given  at  our  court,  at  Whitehall,  the  23d  day  of 
April,  1664,  in  the  16th  year  of  our  reign.   By  his  Majesty's  conmiand. 

The  ccioay  of  Ck>nnecticut,  more  than  ever  desirous  to  have  the 
disputed  line  finally  settled,  immediately,  that  is,  Oct  13,  1664,  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, and  Mr.  Wintbrop,  to  repair  to  New  York,  to  bear  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  colony  to  the  Royal  commissioners ;  for  the  period 
was  eminently  distinguished  by  ceremonial  politeness ;  and  the  com- 
mittee were  expressly  authorized,  if  possible,  to  issue  the  bounds  &e- 
tween  the  Duke's  patent  and  oursJ* 

A  second  adjustment  of  boundary  grew  out  of  this  mission.  Long 
Island  was  adjudged  to  New  York,  and  the  contested  line  was  estab- 
lished thus. 

**  Determination  of  his  Majesty's  commissioners,  respecting  the  boun* 
daries  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  YorVs  patent,  and  the 
colony  of  Connecticut. 

**  By  virtue  of  his  Majesty's  commission,  we  have  heard  the  differ- 
ences about  the  bounds  of  the  patents  granted  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
the  Duke  of  York?  and  his  Majesty's  colony  of  Connecticut ;  and, 
having  deliberately  considered  all  the  reasons  alleged  by  Mr.  Allen, 
Secretary,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Richards,  and  Capt.  Winthrop,  appointed 
by  the  assembly  held  at  Hartford,  the  13th  day  of  October,  1664,  to 
accompany  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  Governor  of  his  Majesty's  colony 
of  Connecticut,  to  New  York,  and  by  Mr.  Howell  and  Capt.  Young, 
of  Long  Island,  why  the  said  Long  Island  should  be  under  the  go- 
vcrnnient  of  Connecticut,  which  are  too  long  here  to  be  recited;  We 
do  declare  and  order,  that  the  southern  bounds  of  his  Majesty's  colony 
of  Connecticut  is  the  sea ;  and  that  Long  Island  is  to  be  under  the 
government  of  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York ;  as  is  expressed 
by  plain  words  in  the  said  patents  respectively.  And  also  by  virtue 
of  his  Majesty's  oommisaion,  and  by  the  consent  of  both  the  Governor 
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and  the  gentlemen  hhow  named,  tire  aho  order  and  declarey  Chtt  Ihl 
creek,  or  river,  called  Mamaroneck,  which  is  reputed  to  be  mbcMt 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  West  Chester,  and  a  lino  drawn  from  tha 
east  point,  or  side,  where  the  fresh  water  falls  into  the  salt,  «t  Ingk 
water  mark,  north«northwest  to  the  line  of  Massachnsettsg  bm  dka 
western  hounds  of  the  said  colony  of  Connecticut ;  and  the  jdaiitatidBS 
lying  westward  of  that  creek,  and  line  00  drawn,  to  be  under  hm 
Royal  Highness's  government;  and  all  plantations  lying  eaatwmrd  of 
that  creek  and  line,  to  be  under  the  government  of  Connecticiit. 

Given  under  oar  hands  at  Fort  James,  in  New  York,  on  Manhat- 
tan's Island,  this  30th  day  of  November,  1664. 

Richard  Nicttouy**  etc 

The  assent  of  the  agents  was  expressed  as  follows,  viz : 

^  We,  underwritten,  on  behalf  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  have 

assented  unto  this  determination  of  his  Majesty's  commissioners,  in 

relation  to  the  bounds  and  limits  of  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke's 

patent*  and  the  patent  of  Connecticut 

John  WnfTHBOP,  etc 
November  30, 10C4.'' 

The  plantation  of  New  Haven,  though  included  in  the  charter  to 
Connecticut,  had  nevertheless  maintained  their  own  separate  goveriH 
ment,  and  refused  to  join  with  the  other  colony,  until  after  this  de- 
termination of  his  Majesty's  commissioners ;  so  that  they  vrere  not 
as  yet  parties  to  the  settlement  After  much  correspondence  and 
negotiation,  however,  they  concluded  to  unite  under  the  charter;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1665,  communicated  their  final 
acquiescence,  in  a  letter,  in  which  (among  other  things  not  directly 
pertinent  to  this  point,)  they  say,  ^  We  now  signify,  that  having  seen 
the  copy  of  his  Majesty's  commissioners'  determination,  {deciding  the 
bounds  beturixt  his  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Connedicui 
Charter,)  we  do  declare  submission  thereunta" 

Scarcely  had  the  lines  been  settled,  when  the  vicissitudes  of  war 
again  threw  the  colony  of  New  York  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
which  they  retained  until  1674,  when,  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  it 
was  finally  restored  to  the  British  Crown.  A  new  charter,  with 
precisely  the  former  boundaries,  was  forthwith  issued  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  ancient  dispute  with  Connecticut  revived. 

Col.  Dungan  having  been  appointed  Governor  of  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, in  1688,  appointed  commissioners  to  repair  to  that  place, 
to  bear  the  congratulations  of  the  colony  on  his  arrival,  and  to  adjust. 
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if  practicable^  for  the  third  time,  the  contested  boundary.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Governor,  Major  Gonld,  Capt.  Allyn,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Pit- 
kin, were  designated,  and  set  forth  on  their  mission.  A  new  line 
was  filed  upon,  which  constitutes  the  present  limits  between  Con- 
necticut and  New  York. 

The  whole  of  this  long  contest  is  so  far  detailed,  and  regarded  im- 
portant in  relation  to  the  Wyoming  History,  because  it  is  asserted  to 
have  been  a  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  Connecticut  of  ail  claim 
west  of  New  York.  It  was  declared,  that  the  Tine  fixed  upon  **  shall 
he  the  western  bounds  of  the  send  colony  of  Oonnectiemif  and  the  plan- 
tations lying  westward  of  that  creek,  and  line  so  drawn,  to  be  under 
his  Royal  Highnesses  government;  and  aH  plantations  eastward  of 
that  creek  and  line,  to  be  under  the  government  of  Connecticut."  It 
is  said  these  expressions  are  clear  and  unequivocal,  and  whatever 
rights  Connecticut  might  have  previously  had  to  the  Susquehanna 
landf,  that  declaration  was  a  waver,  or  relinquishment  of  thenfi,  for 
ever. 

Governor  Penn  sets  forth  this  view  of  the  case  with  marked  em- 
phasis. ''The  uncertainty,"  says  he,  **in  the  bounds  and  extent  of 
the  Connecticut  Charter,  as  w^ll  as  of  other  of  the  New  England 
grants,  occasioned  a  Royal  commission  to  issue,  so  early  as  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  that  charter,  for  the  declared  purpose  of 
settling  the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  several  charters  and  jurisdic- 
tions; in  consequence  of  which,  a  north-northwest  Ime,  drawn  front 
Mamaroneck  river  to  the  line  of  Massachusetts,  was  declared,  and 
expressly  fixed  and  established  to  be  the  western  bounds  of  the  colony 
of  Connecticut,  which  boundary  was  then  solemnly  assented  to, 
ratified  and  confirmed,  by  the  Governor  and  Commissioners  of  the 
colony.*' 

Still  more  full,  authoritative  and  emphatic,  was  the  opinion  of  th6 
Attorney  General  of  the  Crown,  Mr.  Pratt,  given  in  1761,  in  answer 
to  the  following  query  by  the  Proprietary  Government,  to  wit: 
**  Whether  the  people  of  Connecticut  have  any  colour  or  pretence 
under  their  charter  to  set  up  this  right  to  this  tract  of  land  west- 
ward of  New  Jersey  through  Pennsylvania,  as  far  as  the  south  sea ; 
and  what  is  most  advisable  for  the  proprietaries  to  do  in  case  the 
Government  of  Connecticut  persist  in  their  claim? 

"  If  all  the  colonies  in  North  America,"  says  Mr.  Pratt  •*  were  to 
remain  at  this  day  bounded  in  point  of  right  as  they  are  described 
in  the  original  grant  of  each,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  settlement 
in  that  part  of  the  gk)be  that  has  not  been  encroached  upon,  or  else 
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usurped  upon  its  neighbour,  so  that  if  the  grants  were  of  themaelvei 
the  only  rule  between  the  contending  plantations,  there  never  would 
be  an  end  to  the  dispute,  without  unsettling  large  tracts  of  land 
where  the  inhabitants  have  no  better  title  to  produce  than  either 
possession  or  posterior  grants,  which  in  point  of  law  would  be  sus* 
pended  by  prior  charters.  Hence  I  conceive  that  many  other  cir- 
cumstances must  be  taken  into  consideration  besides  the  parchment 
boundary,  for  that  may  at  this  day  be  extended  or  narrowed  by 
possession,  acquiescence,  or  agreement,  by  the  situation  and  con- 
dition of  the  territory  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  as  well  as  by  variooi 
other  matters  with  respect  to  the  present  dispute.  The  westera 
boundary  of  Connecticut  was  barred  at  the  time  of  the  original 
grant,  by  the  Dutch  settlements,  and  the  Crown  was  deceived  when 
they  were  prevailed  upon  to  convey  a  territory  which  belonged  to 
another  State  then  in  amity  with  the  Crown  of  England.  Beaidei 
this  objection,  the  settlement  of  the  new  boundary  under  the  king's 
commission  in  ld64,  and  what  is  still  stronger,  the  new  line  marked 
out  by  agreement  between  this  Province  and  New  York,  haa  now 
conclusively  precluded  Connecticut  from  advancing  one  foot  beyond 
those  limits.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Crown,  after  the 
cession  of  the  New  Netherlands,  to  decide  the  clashing  rights  of  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  adjoining  colonies ;  and  therefore  all  that  was 
done  by  virtue  of  the  commission  then  awarded  for  that  purpose 
must  at  this  day  be  decreed  valid,  as  the  nations  have  ever  since 
that  time  submitted  to  those  determinations,  and  the  colonies  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  subsist  only  upon  the  authority  of  those  acts. 
I  am  of  opinion  therefore  that  the  colony  of  Connecticut  has  no  right 
to  resume  its  ancient  boundary  by  overleaping  the  Province  of  New 
York  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  Pennsylvania  grant,  which  was  not 
made  until  after  the  Connecticut  boundary  had  been  reduced  by  new 
confines,  which  restored  the  land  beyond  those  settlements  voestwarit 
to  the  Crown^  and  laid  them  open  to  a  new  grant*  The  state  of  the 
country  in  dispute  is  a  material  state  reason  why  the  Crown  ought 
to  interfere  in  the  present  case,  and  put  a  stop  to  this  growing  mis- 
chief But  I  doubt  this  business  cannot  be  adjusted  very  soon,  be- 
cause Mr.  Penn  roust  apply  to  the  Crown  for  relief,  which  method  of 
proceeding  will  necessarily  take  up  time,  as  the  province  of  Coanec* 
ticut  must  have  notice,  and  be  heard." 

This  seems  justly  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  most  impregnable 
fortress  to  the  Pennsylvania  claim.  But  the  Attorney  General 
admits,  that  the  Connecticut  Charter  did  originally  cover  the  luds 
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west  of  the  Delaware;  for  he  says, ''  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  colony 
of  Connecticut  has  no  right  to  resume  its  ancient  boundary 9  by  over- 
leaping the  province  of  New  York ;"  thus  distinctly  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  **  ancient  boundary'*  did  overleap  New  York. 

The  reader,  we  are  sure,  will  be  anxious  to  see  the  authorities  on 
the  other  side,  and  weigh  the  objections  which  truth  or  ingenuity 
may  have  marshalled  in  opposition  to  this  formidable,  if  not  concltt«» 
sive  array  of  fact,  and  opinion. 

Questions  in  respest  to  the  contested  lands  having  been  made 
before  the  king  in  council,  the  Susquehanna  company  despatched 
Col.  Eliphalet  Dyer,  as  their  agent,  to  England.  This  gentleman,  a 
native  of  Wyndham,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  Con- 
necticut :  His  name  will  frequently  occur  in  the  subsequent  pages 
of  this  work,  accompanied  with  some  amusing  anecdotes.*  Of  good 
form,  of  pleasing  address,  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Connecticut 
claim;  a  more  suitable  selection  could  not  have  been  made.  A 
countryman  hearing  him  plead  before  the  court,  went  away  and 
said — ''  No  man  need  ever  speak  again" — meaning  he  could  not  be 
surpassed. — On  an  occasion  when  in  the  Connecticut  assembly,  he 
was  endeavoring  to  awaken  the  house  to  strenuous  efforts  in  behalf 
of  their  Wyoming  settlement,  a  wit  penned  this  impromptu : 

"Canaan  of  old,  aa  we  are  told, 
Where  it  did  zain  down  Manna; 
Wa'nt  half  so  good,  for  heavenly  fbodj 
As  Dyer  makes  Susquehanna.** 

His  voice  was  a  fine  tenor,  which  he  modulated  with  art,  and  he 
was  an  agreeable  and  effective  debater.    But  this  is  a  digression. 

Mr.  Pratt  having  given  his  opinion  in  favour  of  Mr.  Penn,  the 
Connecticut  agent  propounded  the  following  questions  to  the  gentle- 
men whose  names  are  subscribed  to  the  answer. 

"  Have  not  the  said  Governor  and  company  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, the  right  of  pre-emption,  and  the  title  under  the  Crown  to 
the  lands  aforesaid,  within  the  limits  and  bounds  of  their  patent 
aforesaid,  lying  westward  of  the  province  of  New  York,  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  patent  of  king  Charles  the  second  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
notwithstanding  the  several  settlements  of  boundaries,  between  the 
colony  on  the  east,  and  the  Province  on  the  west,  made  as  well  by 

*  There  are  few  New  England  people  who  have  not  read,  and  laughed  at,  the  story  of  tha 
Fro|(»  in  tlie  WiUimantic,  oonneeled  with  the  name  of.**  Col.  Dyer— Elderkin  too.*' 
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agreement  between  the  parties,  as  under  the  royal  authority,  and 

notwithstanding  the  subsequent  charter  to  Sir  William  Pennf 

To  which  they  unanimously  answered,  *^  The  agreement  between 

the  colony  of  Connecticut  and  the  province  of  New  York,  can  ei- 

tend  no  farther  than  to  settle  the  boundaries  between  the  respec- 

tiTe  parties,  and  has  no  effect  upon  other  claims  that  either  of  them 

had  in  other  parts ;  and  as  the  charter  to  Connecticut  was  granted 

but  eighteen  years  before  that  to  Sir  William  Penn,  there  is  no  good 

ground  to  contend,  that  the  crown  could,  at  that  period,  make  ao 

effectual  grant  to  him  of  that  country,  which  had  been  so  recently 

granted  to  others.    But  if  the  country  had  been  actually  settled 

under  the  latter  grant,  it  would  now  be  a  matter  of  considerable 

doubt,  whether  the  right  of  the  occupiers,  or  the  title  under  which 

they  hold,  could  be  impeached  by  a  prior  grant  without  actual 

*  settlement. 

(Signed)  E.  Thublow, 

M.  Wedderbcrnb, 

Rd.  Jackson, 

Jn.  Dunnino." 

With  regard  to  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  latter  claose 
of  their  answer,  the  reader  will  please  to  recollect,  that  the  land  now 
in  dispute,  was  first  actually  settled  under  the  former  grant,  and  not 
the  latter. 

Here  then  we  have  weighty  opinions,  against  opinions  of  equal 
weight.  Legal  gentlemen  who  may  honor  these  pages  with  a  pe- 
rusal, will  probably  agree  with  me  in  sentiment,  that  the  learned 
council  in  each  case,  gave  opinions  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  their 
respective  employers ;  and  if  they  had  happened  to  be  retained  oo 
directly  opposite  sides,  their  opinions  would  have  been  exactly 
reversed. 

It  will  be  then  but  fitting  and  fair,  that  we  examine  the  qoestkKi, 
and  decide  impartially  for  ourselves.  Such  examination  is  deemed 
more  important,  because  I  regard  the  whole  matter  mainly  to  rest 
on  the  point  of  charter  right;  for  surely,  if  the  Connecticut  charter 
did  not  embrace  the  territory,  it  would  be  little  short  of  absurdity  to 
maintain  that  the  people  of  that  colony  had  any  right  to  come  withiii 
Mr.  Penn's  charter  to  buy  lands  of  the  Indians.  Charter  rights,  in 
my  opinion,  give,  as  matter  of  course,  the  pre-emption  or  right  of 
Indian  purchase. 

The  pride  of  authorship  would  naturally  lead  me,  after  thoroughly 
comprehending  the  reasoning  of  diflferent  writers,  to  remould  thoB 
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in  my  own  language,  adding  whatever  might  appear  pertinent  or 
illustrative.  But  an  argument  lies  before  me  so  neat,  perspicuous, 
and  effective,  that  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  change  a  word  or 
syllable,  as  for  a  common  mason  to  alter  a  finished  piece  of  Grecian 
sculpture.  It  would  be  deemed,  perhaps,  too  much  to  aver,  that 
there  is  but  one  man  now  living  who  could  improve  the  piece.  A 
strong  motive  for  presenting  it  entire,  arises  from  the  wish  to  exhibit 
to  the  reader  an  evidence  that  if  the  talents  of  chancellors  and 
attorneys  general  in  England  were  engaged  on  the  question,  abilities, 
if  less  distinguished,  certainly  not  less  powerful,  discussed  the  point 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  We  have  been  assured  that  the  able 
penman  was  endowed  with  powers  of  elocution  fitted  to  give  per- 
suasive utterance  to  the  conceptions  of  his  strong  understanding  and 
well  disciplined  mind.  In  the  brightness  of  mid-day  usefulness  and 
fame,  a  cloud  gathered  round  his  brow.  A  whirlwind  swept  him 
from  the  scenes  of  his  early  triumphs,  and  his  rising  glory — scatter- 
ing his  fortune,  his  honors  and  his  hopes  to  the  scorn  of  an  unfeeling 
world;  the  malignant  triumphs  of  envious  foes,  and  the  deeper 
wounding  pity  of  a  thousand  friends.  A  false  and  fatal  step,  in- 
volving a  question  of  integrity,  sent  him  to  die  an  exile  in  a  foreign 
land. 

"  No  further  aeek  his  merits  to  disclose, 
Or  draw  bis  frailties  from  their  dread  abode ; 
There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose, 
The  bosom  of  his  father  and 'his  God." 

But  to  the  argument. 

**  The  reader  being  presented  with  a  particular  statement  of  all  the 
requisite  facts  and  documents,  is  now  prepared  to  judge  whether 
anything  in  this  whole  transaction,  can  operate  as  a  bar  of  the 
Connecticut  claim  to  the  Susquehanna  lands.  What  conclusion  does 
the  mind  naturally  draw  from  all  these  premises  7  Is  it  not  this, 
that  the  settlement  in  1650,  by  the  arbitration  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  United  Colonies;  that  in  1664,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  royal  commissioners ;  that  in  1683,  and  all  the  succeeding  settle- 
ments, were  only  difierent  adjustments  of  the  same  dispute,  and 
respected  merely  the  divisionary  line  between  New  Netherlands, 
afterwards  New  York,  and  Connecticut,  without  the  remotest  re- 
lation to  the  question  whether  the  charter  gave  Connecticut  any 
lands  west  of  the  Delaware  ?  If  the  determination  of  1664  bars 
the  right  of  Connecticut  to  the  western  lands,  its  validity  must  be 
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founded  either  upon  the  authority  of  the  cororoissioners, 
firom  the  crown,  or  upon  the  consent  of  Connecticut,  ezpresBed  by 
her  agents.  Let  us  examine  the  amount  of  each.  The  commiBsioii* 
era  had  no  authority  to  reduce  the  limits  of  the  charter.  Ist.  Tfas 
king  could  give  them  no  such  power;  for  he  had  none  hiiiiael( 
especially  after  having  solemnly  stipulated  in  this  charter,  that  it 
should  be  good  and  effectual  in  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatever,  and  receive  such  construction,  as  should  be  most  favor- 
able to  the  grantees.  A  charter  is  sacred  and  invidable  in  its 
nature.  It  is  not  an  act  which  may  be  reversed  at  pleasure ;  but  a 
solemn  compact,  to  which  there  are  two  parties,  whose  joint  cooseot 
is  necessary  to  the  revocation  or  alteration  of  it.  The  royal,  or  rather 
ministerial  attempts  to  alter  and  abridge  the  colonial  charters  wen 
considered  illegal  and  unconstitutional  stretches  of  prerogative.  The 
American  revolution  occasioned  by  them,  is  a  standing  nienK>ritl 
of  the  light  in  which  they  ought  to  be  viewed.  2d.  The  com* 
mission  to  Nichols  and  others,  imports  no  such  authority.  The 
objects  of  the  commission  are  expressed  in  the  preamble.  So  far  as 
rdates  to  this  point,  there  appear  to  be  certain  complaints  that  there 
were  differences  about  interfering  claims  of  limits,  by  reason  whereof 
all  the  colonies  did  not  enjoy  the  liberties  and  privileges  granted  lo 
them  by  their  several  charters,  "  upon  confidence  and  assurance  of 
which,  they  transported  themselves  and  their  estates,  into  these 
parts."  Here  it  is  plain,  that  the  intent  of  this  commission  was  not 
to  give  or  take  away,  not  to  enlarge  or  curtail,  any  charter  rights; 
but  only  to  adjust  the  existing  disputes  about  such  rights,  and  to 
see  that  every  one  enjoyed  his  own  peaceably  and  fully.  3d.  Tbii 
is  made,  if  possible,  still  more  evident,  by  the  letter  which  the 
commissioners  brought  over  from  the  king,  to  the  colony  of  CoOf 
necticut,  in  which  his  Majesty  says,  *'  Your  liberties  and  privileges 
we  will  not  suffer  to  be  violated  in  the  least  degree ;  and  that  ttiey 
may  not  be,  is  the  principal  business  of  our  said  commissioners,  as 
likewise  to  take  care  that  the  bounds  and  jurisdictions  of  our  several 
colonies  there,  may  be  more  clearly  agreed  upon;  that  everyone  may 
enjoy  what  of  right  belongeth  unto  them,  without  strife  or  contention." 
Their  authority,  we  see,  extended  oily  to  the  protection  of  char- 
ter rights,  and  the  adjustment  of  disputes  respecting  Kuch  righta 
Now  there  were  in  fact,  no  opposite  or  adversary  claims,  as  to  liie 
western  land,  covered  by  the  Connecticut  charter.  No  foreiga 
nation  hod  any  pretentions  to  it.  The  Duke  did  not  and  could  not 
claim  it»  the  Delaware  being  expressly  made  his  western  limit.     Tbt 
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king  advanced  no  claim  to  it,  and  gaye  no  intimation  that  be  was  die* 
satisfied  with  his  own  grant  of  it  to  Connecticut.  In  short,  there  was 
no  manner  of  dispute  or  contention  about  it.  The  commissioneri 
therefore,  a'x^rding  to  the  tenor  of  their  commission,  had  nothing  ia 
the  world  to  do  or  determine  respecting  it.  If  they  did  undertake  to 
decide  with  regard  to  it,  and  to  reduce  the  Connecticut  grant,  they 
exceeded  their  jurisdictbn ;  and  their  acts  so  far  forth,  were  con^ 
seqnently  void,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  Connecticut 
Let  us  then  see  bow  far  the  colony  consented.  The  Hartford  or 
Connecticut  plantation,  which  then  acted  by  itself,  expressed  their 
assent  by  their  agents,  which  could  bind  the  colony  no  farther  than 
these  agents  were  authorized.  A  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than 
its  fountain.  The  acts  of  agents  must  be  so  construed,  as  to  be  con- 
sistent with  their  commission ;  for  beyond  that  they  are  of  no  force. 
Now  the  whole  amount  of  power  delegated  in  this  case,  was  merely 
"  to  issue  the  bounds  between  the  Duke^s  patent^  and  that  of  the 
colony.**  As  to  the  question,  whether  the  charter  did,  or  did  not,  give 
a  title  to  the  land  west  of  the  Duke's  patent,  that  is,  west  of  the 
Delaware  river,  the  agents  had  not  the  smallest  particle  of  authority 
to  agree  or  to  treat.  The  assent  of  the  colony  therefore,  is  confined 
solely  to  issuing  the  bounds  between  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
that  is,  to  settling  the  partitionary  line.  The  same  limitation  qualified 
the  assent  of  the  New  Haven  jurisdiction,  when  they  acceded  to  the 
united  government,  and  to  this  settlement.  They  say,  **  having  seen 
a  copy  of  his  Majesty's  commissioners'  determination,  {deciding  the 
bounds  betwixt  his  Highness^  the  Duke  of  Tork^  and  ConnectictU 
charter)  we  do  declare  submission  thereunto." 

*'  Now  can  it  be  pretended  with  any  color  of  reason,  that  this 
amounts  to  either  a  surrender  of  the  land  west  of  the  Delaware  to  the 
crown,  or  a  transfer  of  it  to  the  Duke,  or  an  authoritative  determina- 
tion, that  no  such  land  was  included  within  the  charter  of  16621 
Had  these  documents  been  well  attended  to,  I  am  persuaded  no  man 
in  his  senses,  would  ever  have  contended  for  such  a  wild  and  mon- 
strous conclusion. 

**  The  determination  itself,  taken  altogether,  neither  expresses  nor 
implies  any  such  thing.  In  the  first  place,  nothing  is  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  western  land.  It  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  And 
surely  a  positive  grant,  which  was  to  be  reputed  and  construed  in 
the  most  favorable  sense  for  the  grantees,  was  not  to  be  taken  away 
by  doubtful  construction  and  implication.  2d.  The  subject  matter, 
which  is  easily  learned  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  is  alse 
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stated  ID  the  preamble,  or  recital  of  the  instrument  of  determiiiatioiif 
in  which  the  commissioners  say,  *^  We  have  heard  the  difiereooes 
about  the  bounds  of  the  patents  granted  to  his  Royal  HighnoBB,  the 
Duke  o(  York,  and  his  Majesty's  eobny  of  Connecticut^'  etc  What 
they  heard,  and  undertook  to  determine,  was  evidently  notbing  more 
or  less  than  disputes  existing  between  the  Duke  (who  had  now  toc- 
ceeded  to  the  Dutch  claims  and  pretensions)  and  Comiectieat,  in- 
specting the  bounds  of  their  patents.  These  disputes,  which  appear 
to  be  all  that  was  submitted  to  them,  bad  no  reference  to  any  land, 
to  which  the  Duke  made  no  claim.  The  only  interfering  claims 
respected  the  land  which  was  included  in  the  Duke's  patent,  as  well 
as  that  of  Connecticut.  Unless  the  determination  therefore,  is  to 
operate  upon  a  subject  not  submitted  or  heard,  it  can  have  no  efiect, 
but  upon  Long  Island,  and  the  land  between  Hudson  and  Connecti- 
cut rivers. 

**  If  this  settlement  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  judicial  adju- 
dication, or  award  of  arbitrators,  it  was  only  of  a  controversy,  or 
controversies,  subsisting  between  the  Duke  and  the  colony.  Tbej 
were  the  only  parties,  and  were  present  by  their  respective  repre- 
sentatives. If  we  consider  it  rather  as  an  agreement,  it  was  still 
between  the  same,  and  no  other  parties.  And  can  a  judgment,  or 
an  agreement  between  any  two  parties,  respecting  their  mutoal  de- 
mands, be  conclusive,  as  to  the  claims  or  disputes,  which  may  then 
exist,  or  afterwards  arise,  between  either  of  them  and  another  party? 
Common  sense  and  conmion  law  answer  in  the  negative. 

**  Though  the  terms  '  western  bounds  of  the  colony  of  Connecti- 
cut,'  are  used  in  the  report,  they  are  certainly  to  be  understood 
with  reference  to  the  subject  matter,  about  which  they  are  00  used, 
and  in  connection  with  the  whole  instrument. — They  are  explained 
and  limited  by  the  words  which  immediately  follow — "  And  ike  planr 
tations  lying  toestward  of  that  creek  and  line^  so  dratonf  to  be  under 
his  Royal  Highnesses  government^  and  all  plantations  lying  eastward 
of  that  creek  and  line,  to  be  under  the  government  of  OonnecHcuL** 
How  far  eastward  is  the  country  here  adjudged  to  Connecticut! 
The  expression  is  not  limited,  unless  it  be  by  the  limits  of  the  com- 
missioners' authority,  or  the  subject  of  this  their  determinatioo. 
Could  Connecticut,  by  virtue  of  it,  claim  Rhode  Island,  for  examfde, 
because  it  lies  eastward  of  .that  creek  and  line,  though  it  was  not 
within  the  submission?  Or,  to  take  an  instance  exactly  in  point, 
could  this  determination  be  pleaded  in  bar  against  the  claim  of  the 
Duke  to  the  tract  of  country  at  St.  Croix,  or  Nantucket,  or  Martha's 
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Yineyardy  which  was  granted  to  him»  by  his  charter^  because  that 
tract  IS  situated  eastward  of  the  line  here  specified?  If  not,  then 
neither  can  the  expression  "  western  bounds  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut," be  a  bar  to  the  claim  of  Connecticut,  to  land  lying  west 
of  the  Duke's  patent,  and  covered  by  their  charter.  This  conclusion 
appears,  to  my  mind,  to  be  irresistible.  The  whole  determination 
must  be  interpreted  in  the  same  limited  or  unlimited  sense. 

"  But  the  only  true,  natural,  and  legal  construction  of  the  settle- 
ment, is,  that  it  was,  and  was  understood  and  intended  to  be,  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  dispute  submitted,  which  was  relative  merely  to 
Long  Island,  and  the  tract  of  country  east  of  Hudson's  river,  and 
west  of  Connecticut  river ;  or,  if  viewed  in  the  utmost  extent,  east 
of  Delaware  and  west  of  Narragansett,  beyond  which  the  claims  of 
the  two  parties  did  not,  and  could  not  interfere.  Mamaroneck 
creek,  and  a  north  north-west  line  drawn  from  thence  to  Massachu- 
setts, was  determined  and  consented  to  be  the  line  of  division,  that 
is,  the  eastern  bounds  of  New  York,  and  the  western  bounds  of  Con- 
necticut ;  as  to  the  controverted  territory,  so  much  of  which  as  lay 
east  of  that  line,  was  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that  colony, 
and  so  much  of  it  as  lay  west,  to  the  Duke,  and  that  according  to 
the  true  intent  of  the  two  charters  taken  together.  As  to  Nantucket, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  St  Croix,  or  any  plantation  or  place,  which 
lay  east  of  the  claim  of  Connecticut,  this  determination  has  no  opera- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  generality  of  the  phrase,  that,  **  all  plan- 
tations eastward  of  that  line  were  to  be  under  Connecticut."  With 
regard  to  those  plantations,  the  Duke's  claim  was  left,  to  be  after- 
wards controverted  and  decided  on  its  original  merits.  So,  likewise, 
notwithstanding  the  generality  of  the  phrase, ''  the  western  bounds 
of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,"  any  lands  west  of  the  Duke's  claim, 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  Connecticut  charter,  were  entirely  out 
of  this  determination,  and  the  title  to  them  consequently  was  left  to 
be  disputed  and  determined  upon  its  own  original  merits. 

'*  This  is  the  sense  in  which  a  Judge  or  a  Juror,  a  Lawyer  or  a 
man  unacquainted  with  law,  would  understand  it. — For  the  truth  of 
the  remark,  I  appeal  to  the  candid  reader ;  and  would  confidently 
risk  the  whole  controversy  upon  the  appeal." 

The  most  conspicuous  and  able  writers  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania claim,  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  and  Tench  Coxe,  Esq.  The 
former,  distinguished  for  learning,  eloquence  and  eccentricity,  lent 
his  pen  to  the  subject  before  the  Revolution;  the  latter,  highly  in- 
telligent, indefatigable  in  whatever  cause  he  engaged,  entered  into 
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the  controversy  with  a  zeal  that  left  no  source  of  information  unex- 
plored, and  with  an  ability  that  gave  to  his  facts  the  most  powerfol 
impression.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  government  of  Connecticat 
were  very  fairly  scrutinized  for  matter  to  show  a  waver  on  the  pert 
of  that  colony,  of  any  right  west  of  New  York.  Two  points  made 
by  those  gentlemen,  and  regarded  as  important,  especially  demand 
attention. 

Firsts — That  in  reply  to  a  message  sent  by  Mr.  John  Armstrong,* 
by  Gov.  Hamilton  of  Pennsylvania,  Gov.  Wolcott  of  Connecticut,  in 
a  letter  dated  Windsor,  March  13, 1754,  wrote  thus:  **  Some  otcm 
inhabitants  hearing  of  this  land  at  Susquehanna,  and  that  it  wis 
north  of  the  grant  made  to  Mr.  Penn,  and  that  to  Virginia,  are  upon 
a  design  of  making  a  purchase  of  the  Indians,  and  hope  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  it  from  the  Crown.  This  appearing  a  design  to  promote 
his  Majesty's  interests  and  render  the  country  more  defensible  we 
were  all  wishers  to  it.  But  Mr.  Armstrong  informs  me  that  this  is 
certainly  within  Mr.  Penn's  grant.  If  so,  I  dont  suppose  our  people 
had  any  purpose  to  quarrel  with  Pennsylvanians." 

A  tart  sarcasm  on  the  supposed  folly  of  this  epistle,  is  all  we  find 
in  the  ardent  pages  of  the  advocate  for  the  Connecticut  claim.  May 
it  not  be  regarded  a  stroke  of  policy,  to  lull  the  jealousy  of  Mr.  Pieon't 
government?  There  is  nothing  so  very  explicit  in  its  wording  as  to 
be  taken  as  a  formal  abjuration  of  claim. — **  I  dont  suppose  our  peo> 
pie  had  any  purpose  to  quarrel  with  Pennsylvanians  I" 

Second, — That  in  1761,  in  reply  to  certain  inquiries  sent  out  from 
the  king  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  colonies,  one  of  which  was 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  respective  boundaries.  Grov.  Pitch 
of  Connecticut  answered — *^  That  the  colony  was  bounded  west  by 
New  York  1" — It  was  therefore  assumed,  and  powerfully  ui^^,  that 
this  was  either  an  acknowledgment  that  the  charter  limits  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Delaware ;  or  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  solemn  re- 
linquishment of  such  claims. 

Mr.  Avery,  who  treats  this  point  more  fully  than  any  other  writer, 
on  behalf  of  Connecticut,  sets  forth, — 

^  That  the  Committee  of  Assembly  drew  the  reply  stating,  as  was 
the  usual  answer,  that  the  colony  was  bounded  by  their  charter,  to 
which  they  referred : — that  so  worded,  the  report  was  adopted.  That 
the  subject  was  then  handed  over  to  the  Executive,  to  receive  pro- 

*  The  name  of  John  Armstrong  will  appear  frequently  in  these  pages,  and  his  character 
move  fully  devebped  henaiVer. 
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per  form,  and  be  forwarded  in  reply.  That  Governor  Fitch,  without 
authority,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  so  changed  the  matter  as  to  de- 
clare, "  That  the  colony  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  New  York." 
That  when  discovered,  a  universal  burst  of  censure  pervaded  the 
colony.  Gov.  Fitch  was  left  out  at  the  next  election,  Mr.  Pitkin  be- 
ing chosen  in  his  place ;  and  that  from  this  fall  he  never  recovered.'' 
Mr.  Avery  adds,  but  gives  no  authority  for  the  opinion,  that  Gov. 
F.  was  supposed  to  have  received  a  bribe  of  twelve  hundred  dollars 
for  this  abjuration  of  claim  west  of  New  York.  In  the  absence  of 
any  proof,  this  imputation  we  should  deem  unfounded.  Who  would 
have  given  a  sum  so  considerable  for  an  opinion  which  could  weigh 
80  little  in  a  solemn  adjudication  of  the  question  7  It  seems  much 
more  probable  that  Gov.  Fitch  supposed  the  inquiries  related  to  the 
settled  parts  of  the  colony ;  as  a  man,  when  asked  the  size  of  his  plan- 
tation, answers  two  hundred  acres,  not  thinking  it  pertinent  to  the 
inquiry  to  speak  of  unimproved  out  lots  of  one  thousand  acres,  which 
he  may  possess. 

Justice  demands  of  us  to  record  some  further  objections,  made  by 
Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Coxe,  to  which  the  replies  of  adverse  writers  fur- 
nish so  little  of  interest  to  detain  the  reader,  that  a  brief  remark  will 
be  sufficient  to  dispose  of  each. 

Objection  first.  That  the  Susquehanna  Company  never  had  a  for- 
mal grant  from  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 

Second.  That  the  colony  of  Connecticut  received  nothing  from  the 
Company  as  a  consideration  for  those  lands. 

Third.  That  the  Company  made  their  purchase  of  the  Indians, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Connecticut. 

Fourth.  That  the  king,  in  1763,  forbid  the  settling  this  territory. 

In  reply  to  the  first  three  objections,  it  may  be  said  to  be  matter 
exclusively  between  the  Susquehanna  Company  and  the  colony,  or 
State.  The  whole  proceedings  of  the  Company  having,  again  and 
again,  received  the  most  full  and  explicit  recognition  and  confimaa- 
tion  from  the  Connecticut  government. 

In  reply  to  the  fourth,  it  may  be  asked,  after  the  king  had  granted 
the  lands  by  charter,  what  authority  had  he  reserved  to  forbid  the 
aettlement? 

In  conclusion.  The  Connecticut  charter  was  granted  in  1662. 
That  to  William  Penn,  in  1681 — ^nineteen  years  afterwards. 


LETTER  VIII. 


Susquehanna  Company's  Indian  Purchase — Runs  the  gauntlet — Keenly  assailed — Spiritedly 
defended — Proceedings  in  Council — Peter  Hendrick's  Speech — Letters  from  Gov.  Monk 
and  Richard  Peters,  Esq.— Purchase  of  Pennsylvania  at  Fort  Sunwiz — Fierce  aMaolls 
on  that  Deed,  by  Connecticut  claimants — Close  of  Documentary  testimony. 


Thb  Susquehanna  Company's  purchase,  and  their  Indian  Deed,  has 
now  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  long  array  of  intelligenty  well  dit- 
ciplinedy  and  eager  controversialists. 

My  best  efforts  have  been  directed  to  simplify  and  arrange-  Thus 
a  general  outline  of  the  Indian  history  has  been  given  by  itself*  down 
to  1770,  embracing  events  in  which  the  whites  were  concemedy  so 
far  only  as  seemed  indispensable. 

Then  we  have  set  forth  a  clear  general  view  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut  claims. 

Thirdly,  We  have  taken  up,  in  detail,  the  Connecticut  Claim. 
First,  by  Charter,  and  considered  the  objections  tbereta  Keeping 
separate  the  consideration  of  the  title  by  purchase  of  the  Indians,  we 
now  proceed  to  that  interesting  topic 

In  our  opening,  we  have  stated  that  the  Susquehanna  Company 
claim  to  have  purchased  of  eighteen  chief  sachems,  representing  the 
Six  Nations,  in  open  treaty,  at  the  colonial  Congress,  held  at  Albany, 
in  July,  1753,  the  disputed  territory  on  the  Susquehanna. 

The  purchase  awakened  the  greatest  alarm  in  the  Proprietary 
Government,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  counteract  the 
eflfects  of  a  measure  so  pernicious,  if  not  fatal,  to  their  interestSi 
Some  facts  of  unquestionable  authenticity,  are,  at  this  time,  wholly 
inexplicable.  The  Susquehanna  Company  advanced  to  their  object, 
not  in  secret,  but  openly  avowing  their  purpose.  Indeed,  their  being 
eight  hundred  original  proprietors,  each  of  whom  must  be  taxed  to 
raise  the  requisite  funds,  all  notions  of  secrecy,  even,  if  ever  thought 
politic,  must  have  been  deemed  impossible.    The  letter  of  Governor 
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Hamilton,  sent  by  Armstrong,  to  Got.  Wolcott,  previously  quoted, 
shows  that  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania  was  fully  apprised  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Connecticut  people.  Why  then  was  not  the 
Treaty  of  Albany  prevented  7  If  done  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Six  Nations,  there  assembled  in  full  council,  why  did  not  those 
nations,  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  respectable  Pennsylvania  Dele- 
gation, disavow  the  Deed,  and  inflict  condign  punishment  on  those 
Indians,  who  had  presumed  to  speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Confederacy,  and  to  dispose  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  by  seventy,  of  the  territory,  embracing  nearly  five  millions 
of  acres  ? 

In  truth  the  Delegates  from  Pennsylvania  were  neither  faithless 
nor  idle.  The  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  sale  to  the 
Susquehanna  Company,  and  to  purchase  the  lands  for  the  Proprie- 
tary Government.  In  their  report,  made  the  6th  of  August,  after 
their  return  to  Philadelphia,  is  the  following  sentence : — ^*  The  Com- 
missioners of  Pennsylvania,  having  held  a  private  treaty  with  the 
Six  Nations,  whilst  at  Albany,  for  the  purchase  of  lands,"  etc.  Their 
Report  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes.  Efforts, 
it  appears,  were  made  July  4th  and  5th,  to  induce  the  chiefs  to  sell 
them  the  Wyoming  lands,  to  which  they  steadily  refused  to  accede. 

There  were  two  chiefs  of  the  Mohawks  by  the  Dutch  name  of 
Hendrick;'one  of  whom  signed  the  Susquehanna  Deed;  the  other, 
Peter  Hendricks  an  eloquent  sachem,  and  warrior  of  great  note, 
being  in  the  Proprietary  interest,  made  the  following  reply  to  the 
urgent  application  of  the  Commissioners ; — **  We  have  heard,  since 
we  came  here  that  our  brother  Onas,  (Sir  Wm.  Penn  having  received 
that  name  on  first  landing,  it  meaning,  in  the  Indian  language,  a 
quill  or  pen^)  and  our  brothers  of  New  England,  have  had  some  dis- 
pute about  the  lands  of  Susquehanna,  a  dispute  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  of  the  Governor  of  Canada  and  Assaragoah ;  but  we  desire  you 
would  not  differ  with  one  another  about  it,  for  neither  shall  have  it. 
We  will  not  part  with  it  to  either  of  you — ^we  will  reserve  it  for  our 
western  Indians  to  live  on." 

From  this  declaration,  placed  on  record,  opposing  advocates  draw 
different  conclusions.  On  behalf  of  the  Proprietaries,  it  is  claimed 
as  evidence  that  the  head  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  refused  to  sell, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  have  concurred  in  Lydius's  purchase. 

On  the  Connecticut  side,  it  is  said: — ^^  This  was  not  in  open  Coun- 
cil, but  in  secret  Treaty.  Peter  Hendrick  had  been  won  over  to 
Fennsylvacia's  interest,  but  went  alone.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
other  chief  concunred  with  him.    The  declaration  that  they  would 
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keep  Wyoming  for  their  western  Indians,  a  matter  too  improbaUe 
to  be  worth  a  moments  consideration,  showing  that  Hendrick  metot 
nothing,  or  more  probably  did  not  know  what  he  meant 

But  at  those  secret  conferences,  the  Commissioners  made  a  piuv 
chase  of  lands,  between  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  Forks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  (at  Fort  Augusta,  Sunbury,)  of  course  bek>w  the  tract 
sold  to  the  Connecticut  people. 

'*  Behold,"  says  Avery,  "  This  purchase  made  in  the  dark,  ia  un- 
questioned, and  unquestionable— good  beyond  doubt — fair  beyond 
all  controversy !  while  the  openly  obtained  Deed  of  the  Susquehanna 
Company,  is  a  nullity,  forsooth  i" 

Sir  William  Johnson,  principal  Agent  of  the  king,  for  Indian 
a&irs,  lent  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  to  render  nugatory  the 
Susquehanna  Company's  Deed.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, dated  Nov.  15th,  1754,  requested  him  **  to  induce  the  lo* 
dians,  if  possible,  to  deny  the  regularity  of  the  contract,"  and  to  this 
end,  by  all  means,  "  to  win  over,  effectually,  Peter  Hendrick  to  hii 
interest,  and  prevail  on  him  to  visit  Philadelphia."  Gov.  Morris 
wrote,  himself,  to  Hendrick.  The  letter  is  too  important  to  be 
omitted. 

"  Some  matters  of  great  moment  to  this  Government,  as  well  as  to 
the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  having  lately  fallen  out,  which  makes 
it  necessary  for  me  to  have  a  private  conference  with  you,  before  I 
can  proceed  to  give  public  notice  to  them  of  my  arrival  here ;  and 
as  you  was  so  good  as  to  promise  to  the  Commissioners,  when  at 
Albany,  that  you  would,  at  the  request  of  Goverraent,  come  at  any 
time  to  Philadelphia  and  give  your  sentiments  on  any  thing  that 
might  be  proposed  for  the  public  service,  I  now  earnestly  desire 
that  you  would  favour  us  with  a  visit,  in  order  to  consult  on  some 
affau^,  in  which  the  safety  of  the  Indians,  and  His  Majesty's  colo- 
nies are  very  much  concerned,  that  cannot  be  done  by  message,  bat 
must  first  be  communicated  to  you  in  personal  conference.  If  3roa 
should  incline  to  take  with  you  one  or  two  of  your  best  friends,  it 
will  be  the  more  agreeable.  Mr.  Daniel  Clause  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  nearest  and  best  roads  to  this  city,  and  he  has  my  directions 
to  accompany  you,  furnish  the  necessaries,  and  make  every  thing  as 
agreeable  to  you  as  possible." 

**  Behold  I"  says  the  Connecticut  Advocate ;  **  A  single  chief  is 
invited  to  Philadelphia — Heaven  and  earth  are  to  moved !  The  aid 
of  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  is  invoked  I  Hendrick  is  requested  to  bring 
one  or  tun  of  his  best  friends ;  not  more  I — ^Daniel  Clause  will/Kmtti 
the  necemarim  I  He  will  make  euery  tUng  as  agreeable  as  possible !" 
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Sir  Wm.  Johnson  in  his  reply  to  the  Govemor,  says : — **  I  have 
been  honored  with  yours  of  the  16th  ultimo,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Clause, 
whom  I  immediately  sent  to  call  Hendrick  to  my  house.  Upon  his 
arrival,  I  delivered  and  interpreted  your  Honour's  letter,  or  instruc- 
tions to  him,  and  urged  his  waiting  on  you  immediately,  which  when 
he  agreed  to,  I  spoke  to  him  concerning  the  affair  as  far  as  I  judged 
necessary ;  and  I  flatter  myself  it  will  have  a  good  effect,  he  having 
fiuthfully  promised  me  to  exert  himself,  and  use  his  utmost  endea- 
vours for  the  interest  of  the  Proprietaries  against  the  Connecticut 
attempt  After  my  expatiating  some  time  on  the  injustice  of  their 
proceedings,  more  especially  so,  after  what  had  passed  at  Albany, 
last  June,  Hendrick  then,  with  some  warmth,  disapproved  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  weakness  of  those  of  his  brethren  who  were  seduced 
by  Lydius,  and  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  make  them  revoke  or 
retract  what  they  had  so  shamefully  done." 

**  Mark !"  say  the  Connecticut  advocates,  **  the  means  used,  and 
the  influences  brought  to  bear,  to  destroy  the  efl^t  of  a  miscalled 
deed,  clandestinely  obtained  of  a  few  drunken  Indians !" 

Measures  being  adopted  in  Connecticut,  to  commence  a  settlement 
at  Wyoming,  Mr.  John  Armstrong  was  again  sent  as  an  agent  to 
that  colony  to  gather  all  the  information  in  his  power.  He  was 
also  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Grovernor  Morris  to  the  Governor 
of  Connecticut,  in  which  the  former  again  refers  to  the  deed  from 
the  Six  Nations  to  William  Penn,  dated  October  11,  1736,  and  to 
the  engagement  then  made  by  the  Indians  to  sell  all  the  lands  in 
Pennsylvania  to  William  Penn,  and  to  no  one  else ;  after  which  he 
proceeds  to  say  : — 

**  You  will  give  me  leave  further  to  observe  to  you,  that  the  Six 
Nations  at  the  late  Congress  at  Albany,  in  open  council  mentioned 
an  application  then  made  to  them  by  agents  from  Connecticut  for 
the  purchase  of  some  of  the  Susquehanna  lands,  and  that  they  had 
absolutely  refused  to  give  any  ear  to  such  proposal,  telling  the  seve- 
ral governments  then  present  by  their  commissioners,  that  they 
were  determined  the  lands  at  a  place  called  Wyomink  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna, should  not  be  settled,  but  reserved  for  a  place  of  retreat.'' 
He  further  observes :  *'  Notwithstanding  which,  I  am  informed  that 
Mr.  John  Lydius,  who  is  known  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  the 
French  interest,  has  been  since  employed  by  some  people  of  your 
province,  to  purchase  from  the  Indians  some  lands  within  this 
government :  that  he  has  in  a  clandestine  manner,  by  every  unfair 
means,  prevailed  on  some  few  Indians  to  whom  he  secretly  applied, 
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to  sign  a  deed  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  lands  of  this  provinee, 
including  those  at  Wyomink.  And  as  we  stand  engaged  to  the  Six 
Nations  by  treaty,  neither  to  settle  the  lands  at  Wyomink,  or  voflfer 
them  to  be  settled,  this  government  thought  it  proper  (ansong  other 
things)  to  inform  the  Indians  that  those  people  were  not  authorised 
or  even  countenanced  by  this  government,  and  their  attempts  were 
disavowed  by  the  government  of  Connecticut,  and  were  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  lawless  set  of  people,  for  whose  conduct  no  government 
is  accountable.'' 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  he  communicated  the  informatkn 
obtained,  and  among  other  things  curious,  and  worthy  to  be  known, 
which  we  have  found  no  where  else  so  fully  stated — That  *'  there 
were  formerly  five  hundred  subscribers  to  the  Susquehanna  Com- 
pany at  seven  dollars  each,  to  which  are  now  added  three  hundred 
at  nine  dollars  each."  The  aggregate  would  be  6200  dollars.  The 
consideration  in  the  Indian  deed  was  stated  to  be  two  thousand 
pounds,  New  York  currency — or  five  thousand  dollars ;  which,  from 
this  exhibition  of  the  funds  of  the  company,  seems  probable — leaving 
twelve  hundred  dollars  for  contingent  expenses. 

Letters  from  Conrad  Weiser,  a  celebrated  Indian  interpreter,  mock 
employed  by  the  Proprietaries,  written  to  the  Governor,  dated  the 
16th,  and  27th  October,  1754,  and  entered  by  order  of  council  on  the 
records,  are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  The 
following  are  extracts  :— 

*'  As  to  the  Connecticut  affair,  I  am  clear  of  opinion,  that,  by 
order  of  the  Governor,  you  should  write  to  Hendrick,  putting  him 
in  mind  of  his  promise  he  made  to  the  commissioners  of  this  pro- 
vince in  Albany,  when  he  said  he  would  come  down  to  us  upon  any 
occasion,  to  advise  with  the  Governor,  as  in  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High.  That  the  Grovernor  wants  to  see  him  in  this  critical 
time  about  matters  of  moment.  Daniel  Clause  might  come  with 
him.  He  knows  the  way  by  land.  If  Hendrick  refuses  to  come,  he 
may  be  suspected  to  have  a  hand  in  it ;  and  we  must  then  act  by 
Shickalamy  and  Jonathan,  and  as  secret  as  possible,  otherwise  Ly- 
dius,  and  that  wicked  priest  at  Canojoharry,  will  defeat  our  designs. 
I  would  advise  in  the  mean  time,  to  have  belts  of  wampum  provided, 
and  two  or  three  large  belts  all  black.  You  will  want  a  couple  to 
send  to  the  south  before  long,  and  one  must  be  made  use  of  to  de- 
molish Lydius's  proceedings.  Mr.  Clause  must  be  ordered  to  keep 
every  thing  relating  to  this  affair  as  a  secret,  and  to  search  very  dili* 
gently  whether  Henry  had  any  hand  in  signing  the  deed  to  the  Cob- 
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necticut  people.  If  he  had  not,  we  shall  succeed  without  doubt. 
He  must  have  liberty  to  bring  one  or  more  Indians  with  him.  If 
all  wont  do,  and  that  Hendrick  will  not  come,  we  must  send  to 
Onondago  next  spring,  &c 

According  to  the  invitation  so  pressingly  given,  Hendrick  and  ten 
other  Indians  came  to  Philadelphia. 

**  In  Council,  January  15, 1755.  The  council  advised  the  Governor, 
that  after  thanking  Hendrick  and  the  Indians  accompanying  him,  for 
this  undertaking,  etc.,  to  mention  these  several  points,  viz :  to  state 
sundry  matters  relative  to  the  grant  of  Pennsylvania,  their  deed  from 
Governor  Dungan,  their  deed  or  promise  of  the  right  of  pre-emption, 
1736,  etc.,  and  lastly,  of  the  deed  to  the  Connecticut  people  from  the 
Six  Nations,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  represent  this  matter 
to  the  government  of  Connecticut,  and  to  insist  that  the  deed  be 
delivered  up  by  Lydius,  by  order  of  that  Government,  as  a  fraud  and 
imposition." 

**  Extract  of  HendridCs  Speech^  January  15,  1755.  We  have 
considered  what  you  said  to  us  about  the  deceitful  deed  which  John 
Lydius  inveigled  some  of  us  to  sign.  We  agree  with  you  that  the 
deed  should  be  destroyed.  We  agree  with  you  that  it  is  a  false  pro- 
ceeding. We  will  give  you  our  assistance;  but  you  know  that  we  can- 
not destroy  the  deed  ourselves.  That  would  be  another  mistake.  It 
would  be  to  do  as  bad  as  they  have  done.  It  must  be  the  act  of  the 
Council  of  the  Six  Nations.  We  will  think  of  the  proper  means.  We 
advise  the  Governor  to  send  for  two  deputies  from  each,  or  of  every 
nation,  to  meet  here,  or  at  Albany,  to  kindle  a  council  fire,  to  find  out 
a  way  to  oblige  Connecticut  to  discountenance  the  deed,"  etc. 

"  In  Council,  January  17, 1755.  The  Governor,  Mr.  Peters,  and 
Mr.  Weiser,  had  many  conferences  with  the  Indians,  in  which  it  was 
considered,  what  might  be  the  proper  methods  for  the  Indians  to  take, 
in  order  to  invalidate  the  deed  of  Lydius,  etc.  Among  other  things, 
it  was  proposed,  that  at  the  Council  of  Onondago,  this  affair  should 
be  mentioned,  and  Lydius's  deed  declared  to  be  no  deed  of  the  Six 
Nations ;  and  to  prevent  this,  and  other  like  attempts,  that  it  should 
be  proposed  by  the  Council  of  Onondago,  to  convey  to  the  Pro- 
prietaries, by  a  formal  deed,  the  lands  lying  within  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  etc.  The  Indians  consented  to  this,  and  engaged  to 
confer  with  Col.  Jdinson  first,  and  to  settle  everything  with  him,  of 
which  he  should  acquaint  the  Governor;  and  when  the  matter 
should  be  brought  to  effect,  then  Mr.  Weiser  and  Mr.  Peters  might 
come  to  Col.  Johnson,"  etc. 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  Oov.  Morris  to  Cd.  Johnson^  dated  PhUo' 

ddphiaf  JantLary  22,  1755. 

''  Sir, — I  nm  favored  with  yours  by  Hendrick,  and  heartily  thank 
you  for  the  part  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  take  in  the  Coo* 
necticut  affiiir.  Hendrick  has  been  very  explicit  on  the  subject ;  and 
I  have  entertained  him  and  his  companions  in  the  best  manner  I 
could.  Yon  will  give  me  leave  to  refer  you  to  a  letter  you  will 
receive  with  this,  from  Mr.  Peters,  for  the  particulars  that  have  past* 
ed  here,  and  for  the  plan  that  we  have  agreed  to  prosecute,  to  pot 
an  end  to  this  affair ;  in  which  I  hope  for  the  continuance  of  your 
friendly  offices.  You  will  observe,  we  propose  that  the  Six  Nations 
should  be  invited  to  send  deputies  to  your  house  early  in  the  spring, 
with  full  powers  to  treat  and  agree  upon  this  matter,  relative  to 
the  purchase  of  Lydius,  and  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future, 
when  I  shall  send  commissioners  to  meet  them,  and  it  will  give 
me  particular  pleasure,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  name  you  in  the 
commission." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Richard  Peters  to  Cd.  Johnson,  dated 

January  23,  1755. 

"  He  (speaking  of  Hendrick)  told  me  you  had  made  him  a  hearty 
friend  to  this  Province,  and  would  join  with  and  support  him  in  any 
measures,  which  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania  should  advise,  to 
get  rid  of  this  Connecticut  Deed. — I  heartily  thank  you  for  this  sin- 
gular kindness.  In  consideration  of  this  hearty  concurrence  of  yours 
and  the  Mohock,  his  Honour,  the  Governor,  gave  Hendrick  a  belt, 
with  a  string  of  wampum  tied  to  it.  By  the  belt  he  was  asked  to 
undertake,  along  with  you,  the  breaking  of  the  Connecticut  Deed. 
And  for  that  purpose,  and  because  there  is  no  other  way  in  the  worU 
to  get  rid  of  itfhe  was  further  desired  to  consider  with  you»  wbat 
will  be  the  best  method  to  procure  the  meeting  of  a  Council  at  your 
house,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  consist  of  two  or  three  Deputies  from 
each  nation,  and  no  more,  in  order  to  consult  together  of  the  most 
efl^tual  manner  how  to  do  it.  And  by  the  string  you  are  desired 
to  convene  such  a  Council. 

**  We  further  intimated  to  Hendrick,  and  now  inform  you,  that  to 
get  rid  of  this  Deed,  we  cannot  devise  any  other  method  that  will  be 
effectual,  unless  the  Six  Nations  in  Council,  will  execute  a  convey- 
ance to  the  Proprietaries,  of  all  the  lands  lying  within  their  grant, 
on  such  conditions,  and  in  such  manner,  as  shall  be  agreed  on,  at 
youi  house.    And  to  show  the  Indians,  and  yourself  their  just  ioten- 
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lions,  they  propose  to  name  you  one  of  the  Commissioners,  with  Mr. 
Penn  and  myself. 

"  Hendrick  seems  to  approve  much  of  this  prc^posal ;  and  I  believe 
the  more  you  think  of  the  matter,  the  more  you  will  be  persuaded 
that  no  other  way  can  do  the  thing  effectually.  If  it  meets  with 
your  approbation,  which  I  hope  it  will  do,  the  Governor  begs  the 
favour  of  you  to  summon  a  Council,  at  your  house^  and  leaves  it  to  yoa 
to  fix  the  time,  and  to  take  such  measures  with  the  Indians  previoua 
to  the  meeting,  as  you  and  Hendrick  shall  think  proper.  It  ia 
thought  that  more  than  three  deputies  need  not  come  from  any  one 
nation ;  but  that  there  should  be  three  from  each." 

The  purpose  so  sedulously  pursued  was  not  finally  accomplished 
until  Nov.  5th,  1766,  when  at  a  treaty  held  at  Fort  Stanwix,  the 
Proprietaries  obtained  a  deed  from  the  Six  Nations,  of  the  Susque- 
hanna lands,  being  the  same  previously  claimed  to  have  been  <K>n- 
veyed  to  the  Susquehanna  Company. 

Pennsylvania  was  no  longer  in  pursuit.  She  had  carried  off  the 
prize.  Victory  perched  on  her  standard:  And  forthwith  all  con- 
cerned in  the  Connecticut  claim,  opened  in  full  cry  to  run  down  the. 
Indian  Deed  of  Fort  Stanwix.  <*  That  wicked  Priest  of  Canojo- 
harry,"  as  he  is  termed  by  Mr.  Weiser,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson, 
appears  first  upon  the  tapis,  and  makes  the  following  aflidavit:— 
**  That  some  time  in  the  month  of  November,  1766,  he  was  present  at 
a  Treaty,  held  at  Fort  Stanwix,  with  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations, 
and  that  Sir  William  Johnson,  Superintendant  of  the  Six  Nations, 
John  Penn,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Gov.  Franklin,  of  New  Jersey, 
Col.  Elisur  Fitch,  of  Windham,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations, 
Seguanathua,  a  Tuscarora  chief,  and  chief  speaker,  and  many  other 
persons  were  present — that  the  business  of  the  treaty  was  to  settle  a 
division  line  between  the  claims  of  the  King  and  the  Indians,  and  to 
distribute  a  donation  sent  by  the  King,  as  Sir  William  Johnson 
informed  the  deponent,  by  letter  and  express — that  this  deponent 
was  at  that  time  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
resided  at  the  Oneida  Upper  Castle— that  Gov.  John  Penn,  at  this 
time,  by  the  agency  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  endeavored  to  obtain 
firom  the  Indians  a  deed  of  the  lands  on  the  Susquehanna — that 
several  private  consultations  were  had  with  the  said  chiefs,  from 
which  this  deponent  was  excluded,  and  that  there  was  no  agent  pre- 
sent at  said  treaty,  to  represent  the  State  of  Connecticut  or  the  Sus- 
quehanna Company.    That  this  deponent,  during  the  treaty,  was 
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iofomied  by  several  of  the  Indians  present,  that  (fov.  Pton  wanted 
the  Indians  present  to  give  him  a  deed  of  the  lands  on  the  Snsque* 
hanna,  and  they  replied  that  they  had  given  the  New  England  whitt 
people,  a  deed  of  the  same  lands,  and  had  received  their  pay  far  the 
same,  and  could  not  sell  the  same  again.  But  they  said  tbey  had 
agreed  to  give  Gov.  Penn,  a  deed  of  the  same  land,  because  Sir 
William  Johnson  had  told  them  that  their  former  conveyance  to  the 
New  England  white  people  was  unlawful — that  they  had  no  right  to 
purchase  that  land»  which  was  within  Penn*s  Charter,  and  P^na 
alone  had  the  right  of  purchasing  the  same — that  near  the  end  of  the 
treaty  the  deponent  well  recollects  to  have  heard  Seguanathua,  chief 
speaker,  in  a  public  speech  declare  the  same  reasons  as  above  said-^ 
for  selling  the  land  a  second  time,  which  was  publicly  interpreted  fay 
Sir  William  Johnson." 

Col.  Elizur  Fitch,  of  Windham,  was  present  in  the  Penn  interest 
I  am  not  able  to  learn  whether  this  gentleman  was  the  Grovemor  of 
Connecticut,  of  that  name,  who,  in  1761,  had  bounded  that  colooyi 
west,  by  New  York,  or  a  relative.  If  either,  the  fact  may  throw  a 
ray  of  light  on  that  transaction. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  an  Indian  missionary,  also  deposeth** 
'<  That  he  attended  the  Treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  held  at  Fast 
Stanwix,  in  the  year  1768,  for  several  of  the  last  days  of  the  treaQ% 
and  that  on  his  arrival  on  the  ground,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson,  then 
a  missionary  to  the  Oneida's,  told  the  deponent  that  he  had  bean  for* 
bid  by  Sir  William  Johnson  to  sit  in  Council  with  the  Indians,  and 
that  Col.  Butler,  and  several  others  had  given  him  the  same  informa* 
tion — that  several  Indian  chiefs  told  the  deponent,  at  that  time,  that 
they  had  sold  the  Susquehanna  land  to  the  Pennsylvanians,  and  that 
they  were  finally  induced  to  do  it,  by  the  council  and  advice  of  the 
Commissioners,  urging  that  the  Connecticut  people  had  done  wrong 
in  coming  over  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  to  buy  land  of  the  Indiana—* 
that  it  was,  however,  not  effected  without  great  difficulty.  At  the 
close  of  the  business,  the  Indians  were  called  upon  to  execate  the 
writings,  which  were  not  publicly  read  in  the  English  language,  but 
one  <^  the  Mohock  chiefs  gave  a  brief  statement  of  their  general  poiw 
port  in  the  Indian  language ;  and  the  deponent  further  saith,  that 
one  of  the  Christian  Indians,  of  the  Oneida  nation,  by  name,  Tbeoo* 
dintha,  or  Thomas,  some  months  after  said  treaty,  voluntarily  and  of 
his  own  mere  motion,  told  the  deponent  that  some  undue  influeooa 
bad  been  made  use  of,  at  said  treaty,  respecting  said  land ;  thai  hii 
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hiniBelf,  namely^  Thomas,  had  been  the  subject  of  this  undue  in- 
fluence,  and  nine  or  ten  more  Indian  chiefs  were  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, and  that  he  felt  much  troubled  in  his  mind  about  it.'' 

One  of  the  fairest  and  ablest  writers  in  favour  of  the  Susquehanna 
company,  observes : — *  Conscious  that  the  purchase  at  Fort  Stanwiz 
vms  radically  defective,  they  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort,  to 
procure  from  the  Indians  a  public  disavowal  of  the  Connecticut  deed, 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  their  own.    In  1775  a  treaty  was  held  at 
Albany,  with  those  Indians,  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  by  Mes* 
sieurs  Woolcot,  Schuyler,  Edwards,  Francis  and  Dow,  to  explain  to 
them  the  causes  of  the  American  war.    Col.  Francis  was  a  Pennsyl- 
▼anian,  a  claimant  of  large  tracts  of  the  contested  land,  a  leader  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Connecticut  settlers,  and  a  principal  agent  of 
Penn.    Notwithstanding,  the  Commissioners,  by  their   interpreter, 
had  told  the  Indians  that  nothing  was  to  be  said  or  done  at  the 
treaty,  concerning  lands,  yet  Col.  Francis,  towards  the  close  of  it, 
sent  for  Tegohagwanda  and  two  other  Onondago  chiefs,  to  his  lodg- 
ings at  Mr.  Bloodgood's,  together  with  Thomas  Fulmer,  the  Inter- 
preter employed  by  the  Commissioners.    Mr.  Fulmer,  in  his  affidavit, 
swears,  that  after  some  preieminary  conversation  about  the  Susque- 
hanna lands,  *^  Col.  Francis  said,  did  you  not  sell  those  lands  to  the 
Pennsylvanians,  and  receive  a  Beaver  skin  full  of  dollars  for  themt 
To  this  one  of  the  chiefs  made  answer,  and  said,  no,  we  sold  them  to 
the  Westemlonians  (that  is  Bostonians,  the  name  by  which  the  New 
England  provinces  were  called  among  the  Five  Nations)  and  we  re- 
ceived the  Beaver  skin  full  of  dollars  from  them.    There  was  not 
any  person  present  at  this  private  meeting  but  Col.  Francis,  this 
exponent,  and  the  three  Indian  chiefs  before  named.    At  the  close 
of  this  meeting  Col.  Francis  enjoined  it  upon  the  Indians,  and  the 
deponent  likewise,  not  to  tell  any  one  that  he  had  said  this  to  them 
about  the  Susquehanna  lands,"    The  said  Fulmer,  in  another  place, 
swears  further,  concerning  this  interview,  **  that  they  smoked  and 
discoursed  together  for  some  time,  until  the  Indians  appeared  to  this 
deponent  to  be  considerably  in  liquor,  when  Col.  Francis  told  them 
Gov.  Penn  had  requested  him  to  ask  the  Onondagos,  who  had  first 
bought  the  lands  called  Wywamick,  the  said  Gov.  Penn,  or  the 
New  England  peoplet  that  the  said  Indian  chief  thereupon  answer- 
ed, that  he  had  heard,  from  his  uncle,  that  Gov.  Penn  had  bought 
the  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  New  England  people  had  bought  any  lands  or 
not    That  the  said  Col.  Francis  further  asked  the  said  Indian  chief, 
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if  he  did  not  know  how  many  dollars  Gov.  Penn  had  paid  at  Fort 
Stanwixy  for  said  lands  ?  The  said  Indian  answered  that  he  had  not 
seen  all  the  money,  yet  he  had  heard  that  he  paid  10,000  dollars^— 
That  the  said  Col.  Francis  thereupon  asked  the  said  Indian  whether 
he  would  on  the  following  day,  in  the  public  conference,  when  the 
other  business  was  done,  declare  the  same  in  public,  but  not  nientioD 
his  name?  Which  the  said  Indian  promised  to  do — Whereupoo 
Col.  Francis  told  him,  if  he  did  that,  he  and  Gov.  Penn  would  make 
a  present  to  the  Onondago  Indians.  Which  said  discourse,  at  the 
request  of  Col  Francis,  was  interpreted  between  them  by  this  depo- 
nent. That  when  the  Indians  left  his  lodgings,  he  presented  them 
with  a  bottle  of  rum.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  on  the 
following  day,  in  the  public  conference,  the  said  Onondago  chief 
made  mention  of  the  sale  of  these  lands;  but  this  deponent  hath 
understood  from  the  other  Indians  that  it  was  without  their  know- 
ledge." 

^'The  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  in  his  affidavit,  respecting  this  speech 
or  declaration  of  the  Indian  chief,  deposeth,  that  it  was  received 
with  many  marks  of  disapprobation  and  some  degree  of  resentment, 
expressed  by  many  Indians,  of  the  best  character  in  said  oatioD, 
saying  it  was  entirely  foreign  to  the  business  of  the  treaty,  and 
known  beforehand  only,  to  a  few  individuals,  and  several  Indiaoi 
soon  told  the  deponent,  that  upon  their  complaining  to  their  chief 
speaker  Tegohagwanda,  and  his  chief  Black  Cap,  of  the  impropriety 
of  such  a  piece  of  conduct,  at  that  time,  they  replied  that  the  Indi- 
ans were  not  to  blame — that  it  originated  wholly  from  the  white 
people,  and  they  were  importuned  and  pressed  hard  to  make  the 
speech.  A  few  hours  after  Thomas  Fulmer,  interpreter  at  said 
treaty,  told  the  deponent  that  Col.  Francis  sent  for  him  to  his  lodg- 
ings, the  evening  before,  and  had  a  private  conference  with  the 
Onondago  chiefs  upon  the  subject,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  make 
the  speech." 

Here  closes  the  documentary  evidence  respecting  those  two  ad- 
verse and  conflicting  Indian  deeds,  too  important  to  be  omitted ;  and 
which  cannot  fail  from  the  interesting  facts  disclosed,  amply  to  repay 
a  careful  perusal. 

It  addition,  it  is  proper  to  say — that  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvaoit, 
it  is  strenuously  contended  that  the  right  of  pre-emption  before  men- 
tioned, granted  by  the  Six  Nations  in  1736,  of  all  lands  within  their 
charter,  precluded  them  from  selling,  and  making  a  valid  convey- 
ance to  the  Susquehanna  Company.     So  strongly  was  this  pre- 
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emption  right  relied  on,  that  in  the  exhibition  of  claim  at  Trenton,  it 
iras  alone  mentioned,  of  her  Indian  grounds  of  claim — the  subsequent 
deed  of  1768  not  being  adverted  to. 

To  this  it  is  replied — that  the  Indians  then,  and  long  after,  sup- 
posed the  claim  of  Mr.  Penn  not  to  extend  above  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains in  a  direction  towards  Wyoming. 

On  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  it  was  contended  that  Governor 
Dungan  of  New  York,  had  obtained  a  pre-emption  right  to  those 
lands,  and  sold  the  same  to  the  Pennsylvania  Proprietaries. 

That  the  descriptive  part  of  the  Susquehanna  deed  was  written 
on  an  erasure. 

To  this  it  was  answered :  The  alteration  took  place  before  signing, 
at  the  desire  of  the  Indians ;  that  it  lessened,  instead  of  increasing 
the  boundaries.  That  the  deed  was  left  by  Col.  Dyer  in  the  hands 
of  an  agent  in  England,  from  whom  it  was,  as  is  alleged,  unfairly 
obtained  by  the  opposite  party,  who  had  it  in  possession  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1782,  and  could,  and  would  have  produced  it  at  the 
Trenton  trial,  if  it  had  been  vitiated  by  interlineation ;  and  that  as 
they  did  not,  the  presumptions  were  all  in  favour  of  its  fairness. 

Surprise  having  been  expressed,  that  the  Six  Nations  should  so 
readily  have  made  (or,  if  you  please,  permitted  to  be  made  in  their 
name,)  a  deed  for  the  contested  territory,  against  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners;  and  the  still  more  powerful 
influence  of  urgent  solicitations  to  sell  to  them ;  we  beg  leave  to 
advert  to  a  suggestion  previously  made,  viz :  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Proprietaries  were  not  favorites  of  the  Six  Nations,  for  the  reason 
that  they  had  declined  to  recoornize  the  Delawares  as  their  sub- 
jects, but  had  persisted  in  regarding  them  as  an  independent  people, 
and  as  such  making  treaties,  and  purchasing  lands  of  them.  Pride, 
jealousy,  revenge,  the  strongest  motives  that  sway  the  savage 
breast,  would  lead  them  to  thwart  the  wishes,  and  counteract  the 
policy  of  the  Proprietaries,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  embrace 
of  the  subtle  Yankees. 

The  Six  Nations  being  admitted  by  both  parties  to  have  been 
the  original  owners  of  the  land,  the  public  or  a  jury  of  the  country 
will  decide,  which  of  the  two  deeds  was  valid,  and  conveyed  the 
soil,  that  at  Albany  of  July  II,  1754,  to  the  Susquehanna  Com- 
pany, or  that  of  November  5,  1768,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Proprietaries.  The  reader  will  remember  that,  as  a  his- 
torian, meaning  to  be  as  impartial  as  early  convictions,  and  long 
cherished  prejudice  will  admit,  I  only  claim,  that  there  were  such 
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reasoable  grounds  to  believe  the  Coonecticut  title  just,  as  that  very 
honest  men  might  have  given  their  assent  thereto,  and  be  justified 
in  taking  every  legal  means  to  assert  and  defend  it,  until  the  question 
Gould  be  legally  adjudicated. 

The  great  trial  at  Trenton  v^ill  be  fully  considered  in  due  chro- 
nological order  ;  when  unimpeachable  facts  will  be  presented,  lead- 
ing to  irresistible  conclusions,  which  will  create  astonishment  through- 
out both  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania. 

Aate. — The  letter  of  M  r.  Peten  to  Col.  JohnioD  u  entitled  to  special  oooaidemtioa.  fieod- 
nck  enten  thoroughly  into  the  wishes  of  the  Proprietary  Government.  He  had  been  "  mads 
a  hearty  friend."  He  woald  join  with  Col.  Johnson,  and  support  him  in  any  measons 
which  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania  should  advise,  to  get  rid  of  the  Connectient  dead." 
'*  Because  Mere  vas  no  other  way  in  the  world  to  gttridqfit^  he  was  further  desired  Is 
consider  with  you  what  will  be  the  best  method  to  procure  the  meeting  of  a  coudcIL" 
What  council  1  Look  back  to  Hend rick's  speech,  January  15,  1755.  "  Wa  agree  with 
you  that  the  deed  should  be  destroyed.  We  agree  with  you  that  it  is  a  false  proceecfing. 
We  will  give  you  our  assistance,  but  you  know  that  we  cannot  destroy  the  deed  ow- 
selves.  That  would  be  another  mbtake.  It  would  be  to  do  as  bad  as  they  have  dooap 
It  must  be  the  act  of  the  Council  of  the  Six  Nations." 

The  remarks  are  too  obvious  to  escape  attentbn,  and  they  wdgh  on  the  mind  with  too 
much  ibioe  to  be  suppressed.  That  if  the  deed  had  been  fraudulent,  if  it  had  been  withoOt 
adequate  oonsideimtion — if  it  had  been  agreed  upon  not  "  at  any  public  council,  but  of  littls 
knots  of  unauthorized  chiefs,"  no  such  difficulties  would  have  interposed  themselves  to  in 
instant,  indignant  abjuration. 

It  may  be  instructive  as  well  as  amusing  to  contrast  the  3000  pounds  paid  by  thi 
Susquehanna  Company,  with  the  consideration  paid  the  Indiana  for  land  bdsw  tkt 
mountains. 

The  deed  to  William  Penn^  to  which  we  in  particular  refer,  was  given  in  1685^  and 
ran  thus : — 

"This  Indenture  witnbssbth,  that  We,  Packenah,  Jarckham,  6ikal%  Pftitqnesot^ 
Jervia,  Essepenank,  Felktroy,  Heckellappan,  Elconus,  Machloha^  Mettheonga,  Wiaa» 
Powey,  Indian  Kingj,  Sachemakers,  right  owners  of  all  lands,  from  Cluingquingu% 
called  Duck  Creek,  unto  Upland,  called  Chester  Creek,  all  along  by  the  west  aide  of 
Delaware  river,  and  so  between  the  said  creeks  backwards  as  far  a*  a  man  can  ride  in  tm 
d^e  with  a  horae^  fat  and  in  consideration  of  these  following  goods  to  us  in  hand  paid,  and 
aaeured  to  be  paid  by  William  Penn^  Proprietary  and  Governor  of  the  province  of  Penosf  W 
vania  and  territories  thereof,  viz:  20  guns,  20  fathoms  match-coat,  20  fathoms  Stroud water,^ 
90  blankets,  20  kettles,  20  pounds  powder,  100  bars  of  lead,  40  tomahawks,  100  knives,  10 
pairs  of  stockings,  1  barrel  of  beer,  20  pounds  red  lead,  100  fathoms  wampum,  M  glaif 
bottiea,  30  pewter  apoons^  100  awl  blades,  300  tobacco  pipes,  100  handa  of  tobaooo^  20  tobacM 
tongs,  20  steels,  300  flinU,  30  pair  of  scissors,  30  combs,  60  looking  glasses^  200  ncedk% 
one  skipple  of  salt,  30  pounds  sugar,  5  gallons  molasses,  20  tobacco  boxes,  100  jewshaip% 
20  hoes,  30  gimblets,  30  wooden  screw  boxes,  100  string  of  beads. — Do  hereby  acknowkdgei 
dc,  given  under  oar  hands,  &c.,  at  New  Castle,  second  day  of  the  eighth  month,  1685.** 


LETTEE  IX. 


Comoieiicement  of  Settlement,  1769 — Pint  Pennymite  War— Conspicuoui  men  of  the  two 
parties  marshalled  for  the  field — Capt.  2^balon  Butler,  CoL  John  Durkee— Denison,  the 
Gores,  M'Dowell,  Shoemaker,  Stewart  and  others,  on  the  part  of  the  Yankees.    Capt. 

;*  Amos  Ogden;  John  Jennings,  Esq.,  Charles  Stewart,  with  Clajton,  Francis,  Dick, 
Morrii^  Ledlteand  Craig,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Penn — Capt.  Ogden  invested  in  Block-houw 
at  month  of  Mill  Creek — A  parley — Yankees  outwitted — Taken  prisoners  and  sent  to 
Easton  Jail — Liberated,  return  and  take  possession  of  Wyoming — Fort  Durkee  built— 
Expedition  of  Col.  Francis— Mission  of  CoL  Dyer  and  Elderkin  to  Philadelphia— Capt. 
Ogden  returns— The  fbur-pounder— Durkee  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Philadelphia — 
The  Fort  surrenders — Second  expokbn  of  the  Yankees. 


Thb  Susqaehanna  Company  having  completed  their  purchase  of  the 
soil,  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  establishing  settlements' at 
Wyoming,  possession  only  being  necessary,  in  their  estimation,  to 
render  their  title  complete.  Their  purpose,  unquestionably  was,  to 
do,  as  all  the  previous  companies,  cut  out  of  the  original  Plymouth 
Charter,  had  done,  namely,  to  obtain  a  confirmatory  charter  from 
the  King,  and  establish  at  Susquehanna,  an  independent  colony. 
From  all  the  lights  before  us,  we  regard  the  proceedings  as  a  spon- 
taneous unoflicial  movement  of  the  people  of  Connecticut.  Perfect 
unanimity  was  not  to  be  expected.  The  nature  and  history  of  man ; 
reason  and  experience,  preclude  the  idea.  But  we  are  confident  in 
the  opinion,  that  a  people,  generally,  were  never  less  divided  upon 
any  point  of  magnitude,  than  those  of  Connecticut  on  this  subject. 
One  thing  more  was  demanded  to  satisfy  the  law.  An  assent,  pre- 
vious or  subsequent  to  an  Indian  purchase  within  the  limits  of  the 
colony,  was  required  to  render  such  purchase  valid.  Accordingly  in 
May,  1755,  on  the  petition  of  Phineas  Lyman,  and  others,  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  reciting  their  purchase  of  the 
Indians,  and  praying  the  acquiescence  of  the  Assembly,  and  their 
consent  for  an  application  to  His  Majesty,  to  erect  them  into  a  new 
colony,  or  plantation,  it  was  among  other  things.  Resolved,  that, 
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"  They  (the  Legislature)  hereby,  accordingly,  manifest  their  ready 
acquiescence  therein,"  etc. 

Subsequently,  to  wit :  In  1782,  the  Agents  of  Connecticut  in  set- 
ting forth  their  claim  before  the  Court  at  Trenton,  distinctly  declare, 
That  the  purchase  of  the  Susquehanna  adventurers  had  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Assembly. 

An  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  at  Wyoming,  in  1762 ;  the  mas- 
sacre of  twenty  of  the  settlers,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  remainder,  the 
subsequent  year,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  purchase  of  the  soil 
from  the  Indians  by  the  Pennsylvania  Government,  in  1768,  has  been 
mentioned.  And  now  commenced  the  strife,  foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to 
hand,  of  the  conflicting  parties  for  the  possession  of  this  beaotifol 
valley.  Gallant  spirits,  with  a  will  to  do,  and  courage  to  dare,  met 
spirits  equally  gallant  and  determined.  We  approach  the  contest, 
still  known  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  country,  as  **  The  Fir^ 
Pennt/mite  War.^**  In  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness,  far  removed 
from  any  civilized  settlement,  extensive  plains,  beautiful  as  Persiaii 
groves,  or  Eden's  bowers,  the  prize  to  crown  and  reward  the  victor. 
Though  widely  separated  by  rugged  hills,  and  deep-tangled  forests, 
from  the  busy  mart,  or  the  church -warning  bell,  yet  were  the  com- 
batants fully  aware  that  the  eyed  of  anxious  multitudes  were  upon 
them.  All  Connecticut  was  on  tiptoe  to  watch,  to  cheer,  and  to  sus- 
tain her  adventurous  colony  at  Wyoming.  Philadelphia,  the  first 
city  on  the  continent — abounding  in  wealth,  distinguished  for  talents, 
with  such  portions  of  the  surrounding  country  as  was  more  especially 
within  the  circle  of  her  influence,  gazing  with  anxious  suspense,  were 
equally  eager,  and  not  less  zealously  determined  to  stand  by  the 
party  that  had  nobly  volunteered  to  defend  the  honour  and  maintain 
the  rights  of  Pennsylvania.  The  respective  combatants,  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  resembling  the  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  of  the 
civil  wars,  the  preceding  century. 

Before  the  charge  is  sounded,  and  the  battle  begins,  each  party 
must  be  traced  in  its  march  to  the  field  of  action. 

First,  then,  of  the  Susquehanna  Company. — Preparatory  to  a 
recommencement  of  their  settlement,  a  meeting  was  convened  ki 
Hartford,  in  1768,  at  which  it  was  resolved.  That  five  townships,  five 
miles  square,  should  be  surveyed  and  granted,  each  to  forty  settlen, 
being  Proprietors,  on  condition  that  those  settlers  should  remain  upon 
the  ground,  **  man  their  rights"  as  was  the  phrase,  and  defend  tbem- 

*  ''Pennymite"  and  "  Yankee"  being  the  tenna  by  which  the  parties  were  generallj  da- 
ngnated  at  the  time ;  and  axe  used  by  us  in  no  invidwui  "  sense." 
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selres,  and  each  other,  from  the  intrusion  of  all  rival  claimants. 
Forty  were  to  set  forth  without  delay ;  the  others,  to  the  amount  in 
all,  of  two  hundred,  were  to  follow  the  succeeding  Spring.  As  fur- 
ther encouragement,  a  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  Connecticut  cur- 
rency, i.  e.  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars,  was  appropriated  to 
provide  implements  of  husbandry  and  provisions,  (including,  proba- 
bly, arms  and  ammunition,)  for  those  who  might  require  assistance. 
To  those  two  hundred  who  emigrated  on  settling  rights,  must- be 
added  all  those  other  proprietors  of  the  Susquehanna  purchase,  who 
chose  to  take  possession  of  their  western  property.  Among  the  forty 
who  obtained  land  on  settlement  rights,  were  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  substantial  farmers,  who  by  this  means,  added  to  their  other 
claims  as  proprietors,  the  choice  of  some  of  the  most  desirable  lots, 
embracing  the  inviting  river  bottoms,  unequalled  in  fertility.  Five 
townships  in  the  heart  of  the  valley,  were  allotted  for  those  adven- 
turers, to  wit: — Wilkesbarre,  Hanover,  Kingston,  Plymouth,  and 
Pittston. 

Subsequently,  three  other  townships,  to  be  located  on  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  were  appropriated  to  forty  settlers  each. 

Among  the  emigrants  from  the  east,  several  bore  parts  so  promi- 
nent in  the  scenes  which  transpired  as  to  demand  a  particular  intro- 
duction to  the  notice  of  the  reader.  The  **  Old  French  War,"  then 
recent,  had  developed  the  talent,  and  called  into  action  the  energies 
of  a  large  number  of  young  men  in  the  colonies  of  New  England. 
Connecticut  furnished  her  full  complement  for  that  war.  Capt.  Ze- 
bulon  Butler,  of  Lyme,  after  sharing  in  the  campaign  at  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point,  in  1758,  commanded  a  company,  and  earned 
reputation  at  the  taking  of  the  Havanna,  1762.  A  brave  and  vigi- 
lant officer,  his  superior  manners  and  address  at  once  commanded 
general  respect,  and  conciliated  the  attachment  of  his  soldiers.  This 
gentleman,  if  not  clothed  with  official  power,  was,  by  common  con- 
sent, regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Connecticut  train.  Captains 
Durkee  and  Ransom,  both  of  whom  had  seen  honorable  service  in 
the  French  war,  accompanied,  and  rallied  under  their  old  companion 
in  arms.  Full  of  enterprise,  never  doubting  the  entire  justice  of  the 
Connecticut  claim,  tired  of  the  piping  songs  of  peace,  they  sought 
action,  honour  and  independence  in  the  stirring  scenes,  opening 
on  the  Susquehanna*  Obadiah  Grore,  Esq.,  with  his  seven  sons  (who 
will  figure  conspicuously  in  the  succeeding  pages,)  were  among  the 
early  emigrants.  Nathan  Denison,  from  Stonington,  a  descendant  of 
Capt.  Denison,  distinguished  in  the  old  Pequot  wars,  mild  yet  firm, 
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grave  yet  active,  constituted  one  of  the  nomber*  Nor  wms  the  ^le 
policy  neglected,  of  obtaining  friends  and  adherents  within  the  lionti 
of  Pennsylvania.  How  effected,  no  account  remains ;  bat  above  tke 
Blue  Mountains,  on  the  Delaware,  a  settlement  existed  near  by,  or 
embracing  Stroudsburg,  the  present  seat  of  justice  of  Monroe  county, 
whereof  a  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants  united  with  the  Coa- 
necticut  people,  and  entered  heart  and  hand  into  their  cause.  Tb 
aid  afforded  by  these  Pennsylvania  allies,  was  of  the  utmost  inlpQr^ 
aoce  to  the  new  colony.  Benjamin  Shoemaker,  one  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  was  from  this  settlement  John  M'Dowell,  a  wealthy, 
high-toned  Cameronian  Scotchman,  became  a  true  friend  to  the  Tan- 
kees.  With  Highland  zeal,  he  espoused  their  cause.  His  graoariei 
and  purse  were  ever  tendered  to  the  suffererers  with  a  '*  Highland 
Welcome."* 

Other  and  efficient  aid  was  found  in  the  Stewarts,  Young,  witk 
other  bold  and  daring  leaders  from  Hanover,  near  the  Suaquehanas, 
then  in  Lancaster  county,  now  in  Dauphin,  who  will  preaentlf 
appear  among  the  armed  combatants  upon  the  field  of  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  designatei 
their  leaders,  and  marshalled  their  forces  for  the  contest.  Charfcf 
Stewart,  a  surveyor,  trained,  like  Washington  and  Wayne,  in  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  a  forest-life,  to  lead  in  the  paths  of  gkvyt 
stands  forth  most  conspicuously.  He  was  afterwards  a  pc^ular  and 
efficient  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  for  some  time  an  aid  Is 
General  Washington.  With  him  was  associated  Capt.  Amos  (^deo, 
and  John  Jennings,  Esq.,  Ogden  uniting  to  the  truest  courage,  and 
untiring  activity,  an  intuitive  perception  of  all  the  arts  and  strata- 
gems of  war,  was  the  indefatigable  military  leader.  John  Jen- 
nings, Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Northampton  county,  was  the  civil 
magistrate.  These  three  constituted  the  Chief  Executive  Directosy, 
to  conduct  the  Proprietaries'  affairs  at  Wyoming.  To  these,  a  lease 
had  been  executed  for  a  hundred  acres  of  land  for  seven  years,  npan 
condition  that  they  should  establish  an  Indian  trading  house  thereoBi 
and  defend  the  valley  from  encroachmentf 

♦  When  Death's  dark  ftream  I  ferry  o*er, 
A  time  that  surely  will  come; 
In  Heaven  itself,  I  ask  no  more, 
Than  just  a  Highland  vtlcome. — Bcbns. 

t  *'  1  have  seen,**  says  Col.  Pickering,  *'  March  2,  1793,  among  the  Proprietariea'  pa|icii»t 
list  of  forty  or  fifty  who  purchased  on  the  express  condition  of  defending,  in  arros^  the  poB> 
•ession  of  these  lands  from  the  Connecticut  claimants.'*  So  that  the  plan  of  manning 
rigkiM,  was  MmiDoii  to  both  paititai 
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The  namos  of  several  gentlemen  of  distinction,  besides  Ogden» 
appeared  in  this  war,  at  the  head  of  armed  companies.  Asher 
Clayton,  Turbot  Francis,  Joseph  Morris,  John  Dick,  Andrew  Ledlie» 
and  Thomas  Craig,  were  among  the  best  oflicers  of  the  Province* 
The  latter,  by  the  merit  of  perfect  discipline,  and  tried  bravery,  roee 
to  be  a  colonel  in  the  continental  service,  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  was  afterwards  major-general  of  the  militia.  In  declining 
age,  when  I  knew  him,  his  manners  were  highly  polished,  but  he 
told  me  the  habits  of  the  soldier  had  become  so  fixed  in  him,  that  for 
thirty  years  he  had  not  slept  on  a  bed.  At  night,  a  blanket  or  two 
apread  upon  a  table,  constituted  his  most  welcome  couch.  C6L 
Clayton  had  held  a  commission  in  1763,  in  the  Paxton  Rangers,  and 
was  probably  prc^enitor  of  the  distinguished  senator,  of  that  nam^ 
from  Delaware.  The  son  of  Capt  Dick,  full  of  wit,  who  loved  hit 
jest,  his  bottle,  and  his  friend,  though  residing  in  Northampton,  after- 
wards practised  law  in  Luzerne,  a  general  favorite,  and  successful 
advocate. 

It  will,  at  a  glance,  be  seen  that  such  parties  did  not  meet,  though 
the  prize  at  issue  was  great,  in  mere  mercenary  contention. 

Stewart,  Ogden,  and  Jennings,  were  first  upon  the  ground,  having 
arrived  in  January,  1769.  It  was  winter,  and  the  stillness  of  death 
brooded  over  the  valley.  A  block-house  and  a  number  of  huts,  near 
the  confluence  of  Mill  Creek  with  the  Susquehanna,  a  mile  above  the 
present  town  of  Wilkesbarre,  left  by  the  massacred,  or  expelled  set* 
tiers  of  1763,  were  easily  fitted  up,  and  aflbrded  shelter  for  their  men. 
The  first  step  was  to  lay  off  two  manors,  embracing  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  finest  lands  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

Having  selected  the  heart  for  themselves,  the  Proprietaries  left 
the  remainder  to  reward  the  enterprise  of  such  friends  as  might  be 
able  to  render  assistance  in  meeting  with  defiance,  and  resisting  with 
efi^t,  the  "moss  trooping"  Yankees  from  the  east 

Seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  nine,  was  an  eventful  year  in  Wyo- 
ming history.  On  the  8th  of  February,  the  first  fortiff  the  pioneer 
detachment  of  Yankees  appeared  on  the  ground.  Finding  their  ex* 
pected  shelter  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy,  they  forthwith  invest- 
ed the  block-house  of  Ogden,  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the 
surrounding  country,  so  that  the  besieged  could  neither  obtain  fuel 
nor  venison;  and  demanded  in  the  name  of  Connecticut  the  surrender 
of  the  garrison,  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  valley.  Expected 
reinforcements  anxiously  looked  for,  not  arriving,  Captain  Ogdeu 
equally  ready,  for  fair,  open  fight,  or  the  subtle  wiles  of  diplomacy! 
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as  might  be  best  adapted  to  bis  condition,  or  calculated  to  effect  his 
purpose — having  only  ten  men  able  to  bear  arms,  one  fourth  only  of 
his  invading  foe,  determined  to  have  recourse  to  negociation.  A  verj 
polite  and  conciliatory  note  was  addressed  to  the  commander  of  the 
foriy^  an  interview  respectfully  solicited,  and  a  friendly  conference 
asked  on  the  subject  of  the  respective  titles.  Ogden  proved  him- 
self an  accomplished  angler.  The  bait  was  too  tempting.  Propose 
to  a  Yankee  to  talk  over  a  matter,  especially  which  he  has  studiedi 
and  believes  to  be  right,  and  you  touch  the  most  susceptible  chord 
that  vibrates  in  his  heart.  That  they  could  out  talk  the  JPennymites, 
and  convince  them  the  Susquehanna  title  was  good,  not  one  of  the 
forty  doubted.  Three  of  the  chief  men  were  deputed  to  argue  the 
matter,  viz :  Isaac  Tripp  and  Benjamin  Follett,  two  of  the  executive 
committee,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Vine  Elderkin.  No  sooner  were 
they  within  the  block-house,  than  Sheriff  Jennings  clapped  a  wnt 
on  their  shoulders.  "  Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  the  ComnKmwealfii 
of  Pennsylvania,  you  are  my  prisoners !"  "  Laugh  where  we  most, 
be  candid  where  we  can."  The  Yankees  were  decidedly  outwitted. 
By  common  consent  the  prisoners  were  transported  to  Easton  jail, 
guarded  by  Captain  Ogden ;  but  accompanied  in  no  hostile  manner 
by  the  thirty-seven  remnants  of  the  forty.  Here  the  advantage  of 
having  friends  in  Pennsylvania  was  made  manifest.  No  sooner  wis 
the  key  turned  than  bail  was  entered  for  their  appearance,  the 
prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  immediately  to  Wyo- 
ming. 

This  was  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act,  of  the  Penny  mite  and  Taa- 
kee  war.  So  far,  some  ill  temper  may  have  arisen,  but  the  deep  feel- 
ings of  revenge,  and  thirst  for  blood  had  been  on  neither  side 
awakened.  Important  events  now  trod  closely  on  the  heels  of  each 
other.  Ogden  had  gained  nothing  by  victory — the  Yankees  had  lost 
nothing  by  defeat ;  nay,  they  had  attained  their  object,  and  wa«, 
without  any  act  of  violence  on  their  part,  in  peaceable  posseasioa  of 
Wyoming. 

Mortified  at  the  result,  aroused  by  pride,  stimulated  by  the 
Proprietaries,  Sheriff  Jennings  raised  the  posse  of  Northamptoa 
county,  and  accompanied  by  several  magistrates,  repaired  to  Wyo- 
ming, stormed  the  fortified  house  in  which  the  Yankees  had  ea* 
trenched  themselves,  and  captured  nearly  the  whole  party.  Trained 
as  the  New  England  men  had  been  to  an  almost  superstitious  reve- 
rence for  the  civil  law,  a  magistrate's  writ  served  by  a  sheriff,  had 
something  too  awful  in  its  character  to  be  resisted.   Forthwith  aboat 
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thirty  in  number  were  marched  to  Easton,  and  all  committed  to 
prison,  and  almost  immediately  liberated  on  bail.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  March.  Ail  these  changes  of  fortune  had  transpired  within 
ninety  days  of  the  arrival  of  Captain  Ogden,  and  within  less  than 
sixty  from  the  appearance  of  the  forty  at  Wyoming.  Twice  cap* 
tared  and  sent  to  jail,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  through  a  dreary  wil* 
derness,  in  the  depth  of  winter  too,  it  might  well  be  imagined  would 
have  cooled  the  ardor  of  the  most  impassioned  zealots.  They  must 
have  travelled  going  and  coming  twice,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles* 
Yankee  perseverance  and  enter  prize  were  rarely  ever  more  con« 
spicuously  exhibited  under  deeply  discouraging  circumstances.  And 
this  may  be  regarded  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  in  the  dranuu 

The  additional  quotas  for  the  other  four  townships,  of  forty  each# 
making  one  hundred  and  sixty,  arrived  in  April.  These,  with  the 
first  forty  returned  from  prison,  and  a  considerable  number  of  adven- 
turers who  held  shares  in  the  Susquehanna  Company,  constituting  '•, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  or  eighty  able  bodied  men  in  all,  assembled 
on  the  river  banks,  where  Wilkesbarre  now  stands,  on  the  10th  of 
April.  The  block-house  at  Mill  creek  was  too  remote  from  the  flats 
near  the  old  town  of  Wywamick,  where  large  fields,  long  since 
cleared,  invited  cultivators.  A  new  fortification,  called  Fort  Durkee, 
after  the  new  commander,  was  therefore  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  at  Fish's  eddy,  (near  the  lower  line  of  the  borough)  and 
twenty  or  thirty  huts  built  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Forts,  or  fortifications,  and  block-houses  are  so  often  mentioned 
in  this  and  the  succeeding  war,  that  I  cannot  doubt  but  the  reader 
will  be  pleased  with  a  brief  description  of  one  of  each,  which  will 
answer  for  all.  The  block-house  is  generally  a  square  building  ot 
heavy  hewn  logs.  When  raised  to  the  height  of  one  story,  the  tim* 
ber  used  for  joists  or  beams,  are  projected  over  every  side  six  or 
eight  feet  The  second  story  is  built  up  of  lighter  logs,  placed  on 
the  ends  of  these  projecting  timbers,  the  whole  roofed  of  course  with 
l«oards,  shingles  or  bark.  Loop-holes  are  formed  through  which  to 
fire  on  an  approaching  enemy.  The  purpose  of  making  the  upper 
story  larger  than  the  lower,  is  to  enable  those  who  defend  the  block- 
himse,  to  throw  down  stones  (gathered  for  the  purpose,)  or  boiling 
waiter,  or  other  missiles,  on  the  heads  of  assailants  who  should  at- 
tempt to  force  the  door,  or  set  fire  to  the  building. 

Forts,  or  fortifications,  are  built  thus.  The  ground  being  fixed  on, 
near  to  water,  a  square,  or  paralellogram  is  traced  out,  of  a  size  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  to  be  sheltered  and  defisnded.    That  tMiiil 
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■ubsequently,  at  Mill  creek,  vrnn  supposed  to  contain  half  an  acre. 
A  ditch  three  feet  deep  is  dug,  in  which  hewn  logs,  eighteeo  feet 
long,  are  placed  on  end,  close  together  all  round,  except  at  the  feor 
comers,  where  flanking  towers  are  projected.  A  ditch  seTeral  feet 
wide  is  then  dug  four  feet  from  the  upright  timbers,  and  the  dirt 
thrown  up  against  them.  Sometimes,  double  rows  of  tinobers  are 
placed  round  so  as  to  break  joints.  Usually  there  are  two  gal^ 
ways,  or  entrances,  opposite  each  other,  strongly  barricaded. 
Around  the  inside,  against  the  wall  of  timbers,  huts  are  erected  ftr 
the  accommodation  of  families,  or  messes.  Loop-holes  at  proper 
distances  for  firing  rifles  or  small  arms,  finish  the  work  witUsi 
Sometimes  a  covered  way  is  dug  to  the  water;  and  not  UDfrecpiently 
wells  are  sunk  in  the  enclosure. 

Having  now  complete  possession,  the  Connecticut  people  eolered 
with  alacrity  upon  their  agricultural  pursuits,  while  their  annreyon 
were  employed  in  running  out  the  five  townships  allotted  to  the  ac* 
tual  settlers.  But  no  one  supposed  that  peace  and  security  wen 
finally  yielded  them  by  their  alert  and  powerful  opponents.  Every 
breeze  from  the  southern  mountain  awakened  fears  of  an  approadh 
ing  enemy.  Capt.  Ogden  with  the  civil  magistrate,  SherilF  Jdh 
nings,  though  absent,  had  not  been  idle,  but  having  recruited  their 
forces,  appeared  on  the  plains  on  the  20th  of  May.  After  reeoa* 
noitering  the  position  of  the  Yankees,  finding  it  too  strong,  and  their 
number  too  large  to  be  attacked  with  a  rational  prospect  of  sneeeeii 
they  withdrew  to  Easton ;  and  Sherifi*  Jennings,  in  his  report,  in- 
formed the  Governor  that  the  intruders  mustered  three  hundlred  able 
bodied  men,  and  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  collect  suflfeient  fivee 
in  Northampton  to  dislodge  them.  In  the  delightful  season  of  Spring 
nature  unfolding  her  richest  robes  of  leaf  and  flower,  the  Sosqae* 
hanna  yielding  boundless  stores  of  delicious  shad,  a  Inief  hoar  of 
repose  seemed  only  to  wed  the  Yankee  emigrants  more  strongly  to 
the  valley.  The  beautiful  low  lands,  where  scarcely  a  atone  im- 
peded the  plough,  contrasted  with  the  iron  bound  shores  of  New  Enf» 
land,  and  her  rock  covered  fields,  was  a  prospect  as  inviting  as  ths 
plains  of  Italy  of  old  to  its  northern  invaders.  But  another  fbreo 
was  threading  the  paths  of  the  wilderness  to  attack  them.  C!ol. 
Turbot  Francis,  commanding  a  fine  company  from  the  city,  in  faH 
military  array,  with  colours  streaming,  and  martial  music,  deacendod 
into  the  plain,  and  sat  down  before  Fort  Durkee,  about  the  20th  of 
June ;  but  finding  the  Yankees  too  strongly  fortified,  retamed  to 
await  reinforcements  below  the  mountains. 
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Knowing  the  valoe  of  time  in  strengthening  and  consolidating  their 
settlements,  for  every  day  that  accounts  of  the  richness  of  those 
western  lands  reached  Connecticut,  new  bodies  of  emigrants  set 
forth  for  Wyoming ;  the  Susquehanna  Company  resolved  to  disarm 
the  energies  of  the  Proprietaries  by  entering  into  negotiations* 
That  the  object  was  to  amuse  and  create  delay  till  the  summer 
should  have  passed,  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  did  not  officially  move  in  the  matter,  and  the  great 
improbability  that  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania  could  be  induced 
to  make  either  concession  or  compromise  with  agents  merely  of  the 
Susquehanna  Company.  But  the  step  was  dictated  by  sound  policy, 
and  has  not  the  less  merit  that  it  did  not  succeed. 

Early  in  the  summer  two  distinguished  personages,  agents  of  the 
Sosquehanna  Company,  viz :  Col.  Eliphalet  Dyer,  and  Major  Jede- 
diah  Elderkin,  clothed  with  full  power  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the 
Proprietary  Crovernment  for  a  settlement  of  the  controversy  re* 
•pecting  the  Wyoming  lands,  appeared  in  Philadelphia.  They  were 
met  with  the  courtesy  that  ever  has  distinguished  the  manners  of 
that  city  of  polished  gentlemen  of  the  old  school.  The  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin  Chew  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Messrs.  Dyer  and  Elderkin. 
Bat  to  their  propositions,  to  submit  the  question  at  issue  to  a  court 
of  law,  or  to  arbitration,  a  respectful  but  decided  negative  was 
returned  in  answer.  Nor  did  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  for  a 
moment  intermit  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  measures  that  vi^re  in 
train  to  throw  upon  the  disputed  ground  a  force  decisively  over* 
whelming. 

The  brave  and  indefatigable  Ogden  was  to  have  the  chief  military 
command ;  yet  as  the  whole  bore  the  name,  if  not  the  character  of 
8  civil  movement.  Sheriff  Jennings  of  Northampton,  was  clothed 
ostensibly  with  the  direction,  and  to  him  the  Governor  issued  his 
orders.  They  conclude  thus :  '^  It  is  however,  warmly  recommended 
to  you,  to  exercise  on  this  unhappy  occasion,  the  utmost  discretion 
and  prudence,  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood ;  and  that  neither  you 
nor  your  party  strike,  fire  at,  or  wound  the  offenders,  unless  you  are 
at  first  stricken,  fired  at,  or  wounded.'' 

Sheriff  Jennings  commenced  his  march  with  about  two  hundred 
men,  well  armed  and  equipped  for  battle,  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. To  enable  him  to  comply  more  efifectually  with  his  peace- 
ful instructions,  an  artillery  company  constituted  part  of  his  force. 
An  iron  four  pound  cannon,  with  a  supply  of  cartridge  and  ball — the 
first  piece  of  ordnance  that  ever  was  at  Wyomingt  had  been  brought 
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up  from  Fort  Augusta,  (Sunbury)  in  a  boat,  by  Captain  Alexander 
Patterson,  an  active  partizan  officer,  the  most  effective  of  Ogden'f 
subordinates.  In  a  more  elevated  station,  and  a  wider  field  of 
action,  this  gentleman  will  again  be  presented  to  the  reader. 

As  Jennings  approached  the  valley.  Captain  Ogden,  who  was  al- 
ready on  the  ground  with  fifty  armed  men,  by  a  vigorous  and  well 
timed  movement  seized  Captain  Durkee,*  commander  of  the  Yankees. 
Too  valuable  a  prize  to  be  risked  at  Easton,  for  greater  safety  the 
prisoner  was  sent  in  irons  under  a  safe  escort  to  Philadelphia,  and 
there  closely  incarcerated  in  prison.  Immediately  after  this  suc^ 
cessful  enterprise  Sheriff  Jennings,  and  his  pacific  cohort,  descended 
from  the  passes  of  the  mountain,  and  displayed  in  formidable  array  od 
the  plains  before  Fort  Durkee.  Their  commander  captured,  menaced 
by  a  force  so  imposing,  above  all,  that  terrible  four  pounder  destroy- 
ing every  hope  of  victory,  quelled  all  disposition  to  resistance. 
Being  summoned  to  surrender,  articles  of  capitulation  were  entered 
into.  Three  or  four  leading  men  were  detained  as  prisoners.  Seven- 
teen men  were  to  remain  of  the  Connecticut  people,  to  gather  the 
ripening  harvest ;  all  the  others,  without  exception,  were  to  leave 
the  valley  immediately ;  the  property  being  private,  was  to  be  re- 
spected. Taking  up  their  melancholy  march,  sad  as  the  exiles  from 
Paradise ;  men,  their  wives  and  little  ones,  with  such  of  their  flocks 
and  herds  as  could  be  collected,  with  aching  hearts  took  leave  of  the 
fair  plains  of  Wyoming.f 

It  is  with  pain  we  record  the  fact  that  so  gallant  an  oflicer  as  Og- 
den, should  sully  his  fair  fame  by  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
No  sooner  had  the  mass  of  settlers  been  expelled,  than  in  violatk>n 
of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  he  commenced  the  plunder  of  all  the 
property  remaining.  Cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  were  driven  to  mar- 
kets on  the  Delaware,  and  the  seventeen  left  without  means  to  sustain 
themselves,  were  compelled  to  follow  their  exiled  friends  on  their 

*  John  Dorkee,  ailerwardi  Colonel  in  the  Continental  army. 

t  Durkee  and  bis  oompanioni  were  not  forgotten  in  their  captivity.  A  meeting  of  tin 
executive  committee  of  the  Susquehanna  Company  held  at  Windham,  voted  that  fifty  poundi 
be  immediately  raised,  and  forwarded  for  their  relief.  Thirty-four  pounds  to  Captain  Durkee ; 
the  remaining  sixteen  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Simeon  Draper,  Daniel  GFore,  Ata 
Ludington  and  Thomas  Bennett,  six  pounds  each.  It  was  further  voted — that  EbeneKt 
Backus,  Captain  Silas  Parke,  Wm.  Hurlbut,  Esq.,  Capt.  Ebenexer  Bald  win,  Mr.  Wm. 
G^allup,  Increase  Mosely,  Esq.,  Major  Eleazer  Talcott,  Capt.  Joseph  Eaton,  Capt.  Robert 
Durkee,  Capt  Zebulon  Butler,  John  Jenkins,  John  Pitkin,  Ezra  Buel,  Nathaniel  Landon, 
J«remiah  Angel,  Jonathan  Pettibone,  Gad  Stanley,  John  Smith,  Esqs.,  and  Capt. 
Chn,  be  a  committee  to  collect  and  forward  tlie  money. 
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journey  to  Connecticut  No  life  having  been  lost,  not  a  wound 
having  been  received  by  either  side ;  the  campaign  closed,  the  Yan- 
kees having  been  three  times  expelled,  leaving  the  valley  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  Ogden,  Jennings,  and  their  victorious  forces. 
Thus  closed  1769,  the  first  year  of  the  far-famed  Pennymite  and 
Yankee  war  for  the  possession  of  Wyoming.  But  bolder  spirits 
were  on  the  way,  and  scenes  of  deeper  interest  were  soon  to  be 
presented  on  the  stage. 
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LETTER  X. 


1770. Sudden  descent  on  Wyoming— Reinstatement  of  the  Yankees— Captain  Ogden  re- 
turns and  resumes  his  old  quarters  at  Mill  Creek — A  fortunate  omen — His  Fort  invcsid 
by  the  Yankees — Battle— William  Stager  killed— The  Connecticut  party  defested— R» 
inforced  and  in  possession  of  the  four  pounder,  the  Yankees  renew  the  siege — Stiiriiig 
incidents— Gov.  Penn's  application  to  Gen.  Gage  for  aid — Surrender  of  Fort  Ogilen— 
Proclamations  of  the  Governor— Captain  Ogden  returns — Masterly  address — Impetoea 
assault — Fort  Durkee  taken — The  Yankees  for  the  third  time  expelled — Vicissiludes— 
With  a  "  Hurrah  for  King  George"  the  Connecticut  claimants  repossess  theosselves  ^ 
the  Valley. 


The  year  1770  now  dawns  upon  our  view.  It  is  the  deptli  of 
winter.  We  look  down  on  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  the  past  seasoo 
so  animated  by  contending  factions ;  smoke  from  a  single  chimney 
is  the  only  indication  that  it  is  tenanted  by  a  human  being.  So 
perfect  had  been  the  conquest  over  the  intruding  Yankees,  their  ex- 
pulsion  so  complete,  and  so  great  the  distance  of  their  former  h<Hiies 
to  which  they  had  gone,  no  immediate  difficulty  was  apprehended 
from  their  return.  Indeed,  when  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  and 
the  evidences  exhibited  to  them  of  the  power  and  determination  of 
Pennsylvania  to  maintain  her  territorial  rights,  were  considered, 
it  was  scarcely  doubted  that  so  prudent  and  calculating  a  people 
would  desist  from  any  further  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  on  the 
Susquehanna.  Captain  Ogden  therefore,  leaving  a  garrison  of  ten 
men  to  keep  possession,  and  take  charge  of  the  property,  marched 
his  victorious  troops  below  the  mountains,  where  they  were  dis- 
banded, while  he  and  his  able  civil  coadjutor,  the  spirited  and 
efficient  sheriff,  Jennings,  repaired  to  Philadelphia  to  spend  a  part 
of  the  winter,  display  their  laurels,  and  enjoy  the  well-earned 
honours  of  victory.* 

*  A  city  distinguished  for  hospitality  would  not  fail  to  welcome  to  their  samptuous  ttMm, 
fentlemen  who  had  served  so  faithfully,  and  accomplished  so  much  for  the  public  inteiHl 
tnd  their  own.  The  high-toned  Allen — the  courteous  Chew — the  proud  Willing — tbm  witty, 
but  profound  Peters — doubtless  vied  with  each  other  who  should  render  the  enteittimiMitflit 
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Late  in  February  there  came  the  astounding  tidings  to  Captain 
Ogden,  suddenly  arresting  the  flowing  tide  of  hilarity  and  enjoy- 
ment, that  his  garrison  had  been  surprised  and  expelled  by  a  su- 
perior force.  Prompt,  alert,  he  was  instantly  in  motion ;  gather- 
ing a  few  tried  followers,  he  hastened  with  all  possible  celerity 
to  the  field  of  action.  Captain  Lazarus  Stewart,  from  Hanover, 
in  Lancaster  county,  with  ^*forttf^  settlers,  who  had  accepted  from 
the  Susquehanna  Company,  a  township,  to  be  named  after  their 
parent  town,  having  with  him  ten  Connecticut  people,  appeared  in 
the  valley  the  beginning  of  February,  ousted  the  few  men  left  by 
Ogden,  from  their  comfortable  quarters  at  Fort  Durkee,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  arrest  or  keep  them  as  prisoners. 

The  dread  cannon,  the  formidable  four  pounder,  was  the  first  ob- 
ject of  concern.  It  had  been  carefully  housed,  with  ammunition  a 
good  store,  in  the  fortress  at  Mill  Creek,  from  whence  it  was  taken, 
and  with  emotions  of  pride  at  the  capture,  and  a  pleasing  sense  of 
security  from  the  possession,  transported  in  safety  to  Fort  Durkee. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  distant  time  to  determine  which  should  be 
regarded  as  most  extraordinary,  the  facility  with  which  the  Yankees 
were  taken  to  prison,  or  the  certainty  and  ease  with  which  they  es- 
caped. Our  story  left  Captain  Durkee  confined  in  the  Philadelphia 
jail ;  by  what  means  he  obtained  his  freedom,  I  have  sought  infor- 
mation in  vain ;  but  we  find  him  now,  with  unabated  vigor  and  in- 
creased zeal  at  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  forces. 

Sheriff  Jennings  could  not  accompany  his  friend  Ogden,  but  the 
latter,  according  to  settled  policy,  choosing  to  be  attended  by,  and  to 
act  professedly  under  the  orders  of  a  civil  magistrate,  took  with  him 
a  deputy  sheriff  from  Northampton.  On  arriving  upon  the  ground. 
Fort  Di^rkee  being  in  possession  of  the  Yankees,  strengthened  in  its 
defences  and  well  garrisoned,  Captain  Ogden  with  fifly  men,  entered 
upon  his  old  quarters  at  Mill  Creek,  which  he  put  in  the  best 
posture  of  defence.  His  policy  was  obvious  and  instantly  adopted, 
his  numbers  being  unknown,  to  keep  them  concealed  as  much  as 
possible,  to  appear  diffident,  not  venturing  out,  risking  nothing,  but 
seeming  busy,  as  if  adding  to  the  strength  of  his  fortress,  so  as  to 
induce  his  enemy  to  suppose  him  weak  and  waiting  for  reinforce- 

tbe  protectors  of  Wyoming  from  Yankee  intrusion,  most  acceptable.  Pure  w^ne  flowed — . 
healths  to  the  victors  were  quafied— the  joke  passed,  and  Ogden,  truly  a  most  capital  soldier, 
MNored  them  in  those  moments  of  hilarity  that  the  work  was  accomplished — the  four  pounder, 
aoperior  to  '*if''  was  the  true  peace-maker;  and  he  was  confident  that  never  another 
'VuriMe  would  dan  to  plaot  his  intnidiog  fijot  upon  the  Smgnehapne.  7 
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meats,  by  this  means  leading  them  from  too  much  oonfideoGe  ioto 
some  rash  act  that  might  expose  them  to  capture. 

A  fortunate  omen  had  already  occurred  to  inspire  hopes,  and 
stimulate  the  ardor  of  his  men.  The  Yankees,  to  avoid  awakening 
suspicion,  were  to  come  into  the  valley  in  small  detachoients ;  one  of 
these,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  men,  who  had  learned  the  succev 
of  Stewart,  but  were  not  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  a  Peonaylvanit 
force,  appeared  cold  and  hungry,  before  the  gate  at  the  Mill  Creek 
fortress,  not  doubting  a  cordial  welcome  from  expecting  frieoda 
Very  readily  were  they  admitted,  but  instantly  arrested  by  tbs 
deputy  sheriflf  as  prisoners,  and  so  closely  confined  that  escape  wai 
impossible,  and  their  arrival  and  capture  was  unknown  to  their 
friends  at  Fort  Durkee. 

The  policy  of  Captain  Ogden  produced  its  desired  effect,  (aa  after- 
wards the  affected  caution  of  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz,  rendered  pre* 
sumptuous  the  Russian  and  Austrian  generals,  and  terminated  in  their 
discomfiture.)  Major  Durkee  and  his  ofiScers,  after  full  consultatki^ 
resolved  to  capture  Ogden  while  he  was  yet  weak,  and  before  re- 
inforcements should  enable  him  to  bid  them  defiance.  Heretofore 
the  Connecticut  people  had  acted  merely  as  civil  citizens  united  for 
mutual  protection ;  they  now  assumed  a  more  martial  aspect,  and 
marched  out  with  the  Connecticut  flag  flying,  to  the  inspiring  music 
of  the  fife  and  drum. 

However  much  this  display  may  have  imparted  confidenoe*  and 
inspired  courage  among  the  Yankees,  Captain  Ogden  was  the  last 
roan  in  whom  it  could  occasion  despondence,  or  create  the  alightest 
alarm.  A  negotiation  was  opened  immediately  after  the  besiegeri 
had  drawn  up  before  the  Mill  Creek  fortress.  Ogden,  to  reconnoiter, 
came  out  with  a  flag  to  demand  their  purpose,  and  estimate  their 
numbers.  Finding  their  strength  not  greatly  superior  to  his  own»  ha 
retired.  Placing  the  deputy  sheriff  on  duty,  he  suddenly  rushed  out 
with  all  his  men  armed,  ordered  the  sherifl^s  ofiicer  to  arrest  the 
"whole  Yankee  array,  in  the  name,  and  by  authority  of  Pennsylvania* 
A  sharp  conflict  ensued ;  the  Connecticut  people  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  one  man,  William  Stager,  who  was  shot  dead  on  the 
spot,  and  several  were  wounded.  This  was  the  first  blood  shed  ia 
those  memorable  Pcnnymite  and  Yankee  wars  for  the  possession  of 
Wyoming. 

Controversy  arose  as  to  which  party  was  responsible  for  firing  the 
first  gun,  and  occasioning  the  first  effusion  of  blood.  Such  an  inquiry 
on  this  occasion,  would  seem  to  be  useless,  as  regards  the 
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question,  as  unavailing  in  this  particular  case.  The  Yankees  here 
inarched  forth  in  military  array,  with  martial  music,  their  guns 
loaded  with  ball,  to  capture  Ogden.  By  every  rule  of  honorable 
war  he  had  a  right  to  consider  them  as  enemies,  and  would  have 
been  justified  in  opening  a  fire  upon  them  from  his  fortification, 
without  notice  or  parley.  The  manner  in  which  they  came,  was  a 
declaration  of  war.  War  was  meant.  And  it  was  justifiable  to 
answer  war  with  war.  But  the  first  man  who  fell  was  one  of  the 
Connecticut  party,  and  it  roused  into  more  fiery  action  those  deep 
and  deadly  passions,  which  the  events  of  the  preceding  summer  wer^ 
calculated  to  awaken  into  bitterness.  But  there  is  another  reflection 
which,  in  justice,  should  be  recorded  in  association  with  that  just  ex- 
pressed. Was  this  the  commencement  of  the  contest  7  Had  not  the 
Connecticut  people  been  expelled  by  an  armed  force,  in  full  military 
array,  with  artillery  as  well  as  small  arms,  pointed  for  their  de- 
struction 7  Was  not  this  in  fact,  the  earliest  decided  belligerent  de- 
monstration ;  an  unequivocal  act  of  war  7  Leaving  the  decision  of  this 
point  to  an  abler  casuist,  or  a  less  partial  judge,  I  advance  to  the  siege 
of  Fort  Ogden. 

In  possession  of  the  cannon,  it  was  resolved  to  bring  its  power  to 
bear  on  the  enemy.  A  neighboring  hill  ovedooked  the  Fort,  and 
completely  commanded  the  position.  But  the  Yankees,  with  a 
respectful  caution  highly  complimentary  to  Capt.  Ogden's  prowess, 
did  not  choose  to  risk  the  piece  within  reach  of  a  sortie  of  their 
intrepid  enemy.  A  slight  redoubt  was  therefore  thrown  up  on  the 
western  river  bank,  directly  opposite  the  fortification.  The  cannon 
was  transported  across,  and  mounted  ready  for  action.  The  piece 
had  to  be  elevated,  for  the  fort  was  not  less  that  fifty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  gun.  The  distance  between  the  two  f)oints  was  about 
vixty  rods.  Little  skilled  in  the  science  of  projectiles,  it  would  not 
be  expected  that  the  Yankee  farmers  could  manage  their  artillery  so 
as  to  produce  a  very  powerful  effect.  But  on  the  15th  of  April,  they 
opened  their  fire.  Never,  before,  had  echoes  of  those  mountains  been 
disturbed  by,  and  answered  to  a  voice  so  tremendous.  Shot  after 
shot  was  sent  booming  across  the  Susquehanna ;  day  after  day,  roar 
flucceeded  roar,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  without  doing  the 
least  possible  execution.  Time  was  too  precious  to  be  thus  wasted. 
Reinforcements  might  arrive.  The  cannon  was  removed  to  the  east- 
ern shore,  and  Major  Durkee,  having  received  an  accession  to  his 
forces,  marched  up  a  second  time  in  military  array  to  invest  the  fort. 
Dividing  his  men  into  three  divisions,  each,  with  all  possible  de- 
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spatch,  erected  a  breast-work ;  the  cannon  was  mouoted  in  tbe  one 
under  his  immediate  command.  A  spirited  fire  was  opened  on  tbe 
stockade.  The  siege  gave  rise  to  a  gallant  act  on  the  part  of  tbe  Yan- 
kees. A  storehouse  adjoining  the  fort,  strong  and  well  manned,  wii 
stormed,  set  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  by  which  most  of  the 
valuable  articles  for  peace  or  war,  belonging  the  Pennsylvania  party, 
were  entirely  consumed. 

Capt.  Ogden  had  failed  in  no  part  of  the  duty  of  an  able  officer. 
Immediately  after  his  attack,  in  March,  he  had  despatched  a  tmsty 
messenger  to  the  Governor,  stating  his  situation,  urging  tbe  necesuty 
of  immediate  aid,  and  saying  he  would  defend  his  position  to  the 
utmost  extremity,  or  while  there  was  hope  of  relief. 

Governor  Penn  was  in  no  condition  to  comply  with  the  request 
A  dark  cloud,  portending  a  storm,  lowered  in  another  quarter.  The 
disputes  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  seemed  rapidly 
festering  into  an  open  contest.  The  massacre  at  Boston  had  taken 
place  on  the  5th  of  the  month,  and  lurid  flames  of  threatening  war 
shot  up  from  every  point  of  the  surrounding  horizon.  He»  therefore, 
applied  to  Gen.  Gage,  commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in 
North  America,  whose  head-quarters  were  then  at  New  York,  for 
assistance  to  suppress  what  was  considered  the  lawless  and  unprin- 
cipled invasion  by  the  Connecticut  people,  of  the  peaceful  and 
assured  territory  of  Pennsylvania.  Such,  it  seems,  Gen.  Gage  did 
not  regard  it.  His  reply  is  important,  not  only  as  it  shows  his  own, 
but,  probably,  as  it  exhibits  the  general  opinion  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  the  contest. 

"  New  York,  April  15, 1770. — The  troops  in  all  the  provinces  have 
orders,  in  general,  to  assist  the  civil  power,  when  they  shall  be 
legally  called  upon ;  but  the  affair  in  question  seems  to  be  a  dispute 
concerning  property,  in  which  I  cannot  but  think  it  would  be  highly 
improper  for  the  King's  troops  to  interfere." 

No  aid  arriving,  and  the  siege  being  pressed  with  vigour,  a  flag 
sent  in  by  Major  Durkee,  led  to  negotiations  which  terminated  in 
the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Articles  of  capitulation  were  entered  into 
on  the  20th  of  April.  Capt.  Ogden  was  to  retire  from  the  valley*  with 
all  his  forces,  in  three  days,  except  that  to  take  care  of  his  property* 
which  was  to  be  respected,  six  men  were  to  be  left  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  houses.  To  the  surprise  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  delight 
of  the  captives,  the  party  of  Yankee  prisoners  were  discovered  and 
released,  after  more  than  a  month's  confinement,  so  rigorous,  that 
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they  had  not  been  able  to  give  their  friends  the  least  intimation  of 
their  captivity. 

The  nicer  laws,  which  tend  so  much  to  soften  the  asperities 
and  relieve  the  distresses  of  war,  unhappily  were  but  too  slightly 
regarded  on  either  side.  Justifying  his  conduct  by  that  of  Capt. 
Ogden  himself,  to  the  seventeen  Connecticut  people,  left  to  keep  pos- 
session, by  the  articles  of  capitulation  the  previous  Autumn,  Major 
Durkee  proceeded,  very  unceremoniously,  to  expel  the  six  as  very 
unwelcome  neighbours,  indeed,  as  spies  on  his  proceedings,  and 
according  to  established  usage  on  both  sides,  or  in  the  homely  adage 
of  the  time,  "  tit  for  tat,"  he  relieved  them  from  the  charge  of  what 
property  had  been  left  under  their  care.  This,  however,  was  not  all 
demanded  by  prudence,  and  justified  by  the  laws  of  war.  The  fort 
was  strong — the  adjacent  buildings  comfortable.  With  the  force 
then  under  his  command,  to  spare  a  suitable  detachment  to  garrison 
the  place  was  impossible.  If  left,  it  was  apprehended  that  the  Penn« 
sylvania  party  would  retake  possession,  perhaps  with  more  ordnance, 
and  greater  numbers,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the  power  of  the  Yan- 
kees to.  dispossess  him.  After  full  consultation  it  was  resolved  to  set 
fire  to  the  fort,  and  level  the  whole  establishment  with  the  earth. 
Eight  years  previous,  the  first  habitations  of  white  men  had  been 
erected  on  this  spot  by  the  unfortunate  settlers  of  1762,  which  had 
been  preserved  by  the  Savages,  when  they  massacred  or  expelled  the 
Connecticut  people  from  the  Valley.  The  aspiring  flames  were  a 
grand  but  melancholy  sight,  awakening  sad  recollections  of  the  past, 
and  gloomy  forbodings  for  the  future.  But  the  position  was  too 
admirably  chosen  to  be  long  neglected. 

Reader,  as  we  turn  from  this  scene  of  destruction,  I  beg  leave  to 
remind  you  that  we  shall  look  in  upon  it  again,  ere  long,  under  more 
pleasing  auspices. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  reached  Philadelphia,  than  the  Executive 
published  a  proclamation,  denouncing  what  he  conceived  the  high- 
handed, and  outrageous  conduct  of  the  intruders. 

Writs  were  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  arrest  of  several 
of  the  Yankee  leaders,  for  whose  capture  a  large  reward  was  offered; 
under  the  authority  of  which  Lazarus  Stewart  was  made  prisoner 
while  on  a  visit  below  the  mountains.  By  the  aid  of  partizans,  with 
some  violence  to  the  officer,  he  succeeded  to  make  his  escape. 

Planting  time  had  come.  Peace  reigned.  Wyoming  was  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Yankees.  The  luscious  shad  again 
came  up  in  countless  myriads,  inviting  the  toil-worn  emigrants  from 
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the  dangers  of  the  field,  to  the  sports  of  the  stream,*  firom  the  half 
famished  abstinence  of  the  camp,  to  feast  on  the  richest  of  natnre'i 
dainties.  Hope,  and  joy,  and  confidence  began  to  prevail.  Every 
new  detachment  of  adventurous  settlers,  and  especially  one  onder 
the  command  of  Capt  Butler,  whose  presence  had  been  anxiously 
looked  for,  was  hailed  with  shouts  of  welcome.  Settlements  com- 
menced on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  were  prosecuted  with  spirit 
Old  Forty  fort,  so  celebrated  in  the  future  history  of  Wyoming,  was 
begun.  More  distant  positions  were  explored,  David  Mead  and 
Christopher  Hurlbut,  Esqs.,  the  principal  surveyors  on  behalf  of  the 
Susquehanna  Company,  with  untiring  assiduity  again  followed  the 
compass  over  hill  and  dale,  in  locating  and  lotting  the  several  town- 
ships set  off  for  actual  settlers. 

Spring  passed  away  without  the  appearance  of  an  enemy ;  som* 
mer  followed,  and  not  a  foe  had  disturbed  their  repose.  Rich  har« 
vests  were  ripening  to  crown  their  labours,  and  a  feeling  of  security 
would  have  pervaded  the  breasts  of  the  most  timid,  were  it  not  for 
the  recollection  of  the  untoward  events  of  the  preceding  fall. 

Disappointed  in  his  application  for  assistance  from  Gren.  Gage, 
Governor  Penn  viewed  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  north,  with  the 
extremest  embarrassment,  almost  amounting  to  despair.  But  the 
arrival  of  Capt.  Ogden,  his  faithful  military  commander,  reanimated 
his  desponding  hopes,  and  he  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  eflfort  to 
regain  possession  of  the  disputed  ground. — Moral  as  well  as  physical 
force  was  brought  into  action. — On  the  28th  of  June  a  proclamatioa 
was  issued,  referring  to  the  events  which  had  recently  transpired  at 
Wyoming,  and  forbidding,  under  severest  penalties,  any  person  fitxii 
making  a  settlement  there,  unless  by  the  authority  of  the  proprie- 
taries, or  their  lessees,  Stewart,  Ogden,  and  Jennings.  The  utmost 
force  that  could  be  assembled  for  the  occasion,  was  raised,  and  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Capt.  Ogden,  with  directions  to  repair  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  dispossess  the  Yankees  if  in  his  power.  Agaio» 
with  characteristic  consistency,  the  military  was  marched  under  the 
ostensible  auspices  of  the  civil  authority.  The  ofiScial  term  of  Sheriff 
Jennings  had  expired,  and  Aaron  Van  Campen,  Esq.,  a  magistratei 
whose  zeal  had  previously  led  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  con* 
troversy,  was  selected  to  accompany  the  commander  on  his  expeditioii. 


*  Mn.  Young  tUtei  that  the  firat  rude  nets  wen  made  of  wiUow  bongha,  woven  fai 
meahea  together.  Ropea  were  made  of  bark  of  treea,  or  long  grape  vinea.  Bat  ao  abundatft 
were  the  fish^  a  boundleaa  profusion  waa  taken  by  thoae  seines. 
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So  difficult  had  it  become  to  raise  recruits,  that  it  was  late  in  Sep- 
tember before  he  arrived  on  the  eastern  mountain  that  overlooks  the 
Talley. 

Surprise  will  naturally  be  excited,  that  the  powerful  province  of 
Pennsylvania  did  not  at  once  raise  and  maintain  a  force  of  sufficient 
strength  to  expel  the  Connecticut  people,  and  to  build,  arm,  and 
garrison  two  or  more  forts,  in  suitable  positions,  effi^ctually  to  put  an 
end  to  all  hope  of  making  a  permanent  settlement  at  Wyoming.  A 
popular  government  in  a  cause  deemed  just,  possessing  the  wealth, 
the  numbers,  and  the  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  could  have  crushed, 
like  an  egg  shell  in  the  hand  of  a  giant,  all  the  power  which  the 
Susquehanna  Company  had  yet  been  able  to  concentrate  on  the 
Susquehanna;  for  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  biding  its  time,  cau- 
tiously watching  events,  had  as  yet  neither  committed  itself  by  a 
direct  recognition  of,  nor  lent  the  least  official  aid  to  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  settlement  of  Wyoming,  further  than  to  express  their 
assent  to  the  formation  of  the  company,  the  purchase  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  proposed  application  to  the  king  for  a  charter  to  the  new 
colony.  Had  the  Proprietary  Government  aroused  itself  with  be- 
coming spirit,  and  put  forth  at  once,  with  decisive  energy,  all  the 
strength  the  occasion  demanded,  Connecticut  would  probably  have 
postponed  the  avowal  of  her  claim  to  jurisdiction  until  a  more  in- 
viting season. 

Doubtless  the  inefficient  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Proprietary 
Government  arc  to  be  ascribed,  principally,  to  its  own  unpopularity. 
It  is  sufficient  that  we  advert  to  the  long  existing  contention  between 
the  people  of  the  province  and  the  proprietaries,  in  respect  to  tax- 
ation chiefly,  and  the  jealousy  existing  because  of  their  immense,  and 
as  it  was  deemed,  unreasonable  land  monopoly,  connected  with  nu- 
merous other  points  of  lesser  magnitude,  exciting  feelings  of  mutual 
distrust  and  enmity,  paralyzing  almost  every  effort  of  the  Governor, 
either  for  good  or  evil.  The  contest  at  Wyoming  was  a  dispute  res- 
pecting the  soil.  The  best  part  of  the  valley  it  was  known,  had  been 
surveyed,  and  appropriated  to  the  proprietaries  themselves.  With- 
out scrutinizing  very  closely  the  origin  of  titles,  the  people  sym- 
pathised very  generally  with  the  Wyoming  settlers^  and  no  incon- 
siderable number  wished  success  to  their  cause. 

We  have  before  stated  that  there  were  three  paths  (roads  they 
could  not  be  called,)  to  Wyoming.  The  old  warrior's  path,  by  way 
of  the  l.ehi  water  gap  and  Fort  Allen,  coming  into  the  valley  a  mile 
below  Solomon's  Creek,  in  Hanover ;  the  path  from  the  Delaware  at 
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Coshutunk,  (where  was  a  small  Yankee  settlement,)  which  came  in 
through  Cob*s  Gap  to  the  Lackawana,  at  Capouse  meadows,— the 
other  from  Easton,  through  the  Wind  Gap,  near  the  line  of  the  pre- 
sent turnpike.  By  the  latter  way,  all  the  military  expeditions  had 
heretofore  invaded  the  valley,  and  that  alone  was  watched  by  the 
Yankee  sentinels.  Aware  of  this  fact,  with  far  more  tact  than  was 
displayed  by  his  adversaries,  Captain  Ogden  took  the  old  warrior 
path,  marched  with  celerity  and  secrecy,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  Septem- 
ber* encamped  on  the  head  waters  of  Solomon's  Creek.  Kindling  no 
fire,  creating  no  smoke,  giving  no  alarm,  early  the  next  morning  this 
gallant  leader  took  a  position  from  which,  with  his  telescope,  he 
could  bring  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  under  his  eye.  All  was 
quiet ;  the  settlers  were  unconcernedly  engaged  in  their  usual  occu- 
pations. The  husbandmen  repaired  each  to  his  own  field,  with  his 
hands.  The  population  was  thus  divided  into  little  parties  of  from 
three  to  six,  through  the  flats,  and  along  the  meadows.  Ready  to 
conceive,  and  prompt  to  execute,  this  most  able  commander  instantly 
divided  his  force,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  into  de- 
tachments of  ten,  each  under  an  approved  leader,  and  directed  them 
to  hasten  noiselessly  and  secretly  to  the  fields,  and  seize  upon  the 
laborers.  The  plan  succeeded  to  admiration.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  settlement  fell  into  his  power,  and  were  immediately  sent 
to  Easton  jail,  while  the  remainder  fled  for  refuge  to  Fort  Durkeei 
Captain  Ogden  withdrew  to  his  bivouac  of  the  preceding  night  on 
the  mountain,  but  in  a  way  that  left  no  suspicion  that  he  had  not 
entered  by  the  usual  route.  The  night  was  one  of  unexampled 
gloom  and  confusion  in  Fort  Durkee.  The  position  and  number  of 
their  invaders  were  unknown,  but  it  was  presumed  to  be  powerful; 
for  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  enemy  was  unapprized  of  the 
accession  of  numbers,  who  had  emigrated  during  the  summer  from 
Connecticut,  or  that  they  would  attempt  to  dislodge  them  without 
adequate  preparation.  A  large  number  of  their  men  the  Yankees 
knew  were  made  prisoners,  and  immediate  assistance  was  deemed 
necessary.  Four  men  were  therefore  selected  to  carry  tidings  of 
their  disaster  to  the  friendly  settlement  at  Coshutunk,  and  solicit  all 
the  forces  in  their  power  to  muster.  A  step  so  probable,  the  Yan- 
kees imagined  the  enemy  would  not  fail  to  foresee  and  counteract 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  passes  by  the  usual  Minisink  road,  and 
the  generally  traveled  central  way  would  be  guarded,  the  Y'ankee 

*  Mr.  Chapman. 
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mesaedgerBf  as  directed,  sought  to  evade  the  Tigilanoe  of  the  fi)e  by 
taking  the  much  neglected  warrior's  path.  Scarcely  had  they  as- 
cended the  mountain,  when  they  found  themselves  prisoners  in  the 
presence  of  Captain  Ogden.  The  confused  state  of  Fort  Durkee  was 
no  sooner  learned  from  the  reluctant  captives,  than  with  a  prompti- 
tude that  would  have  done  honour  to  Bonaparte,  in  his  early  Italian 
campaigns,  Captain  Ogden  put  his  men  in  motion — stormed  the  Fort 
with  such  an  impetuous  rush,  that  Captain  Craig,  who  led  the  van, 
gave  the  first  alarm  by  springing  into  the  midst  of  the  astonished 
multitude.  But  the  armed  men  did  not  yield  without  a  short,  but 
severe  struggle.  Several  lives  were  lost,  and  Captain  Butler  was 
only  saved  from  a  bayonet  aimed  at  his  breast,  by  the  noble  humanity 
and  timely  interposition  of  Craig.*  Severely  hurt,  Captain  B.  was 
taken  into  the  hut  of  Mr.  Beach,  and  had  his  wounds  dressed.  Ten 
years  afterwards  these  two  gallant  officers,  and  Major  John  Durkee, 
making  a  third,  found  themselves  each  in  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
in  their  country's  service,  efficient  supporters  of  the  cause  of  Inde- 
pendence, respected  and  beloved.  Captain  Butler,  Mr.  Spalding,  and 
a  few  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Yankee  leaders  were  honored 
with  the  distinction  of  being  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  imprisonment, 
while  the  others  were  escorted  to  the  jail  at  Easton. 

All  the  Connecticut  possessions  were  now,  as  on  the  preceding 
autumn,  abandoned,  and  the  whole  labor  of  the  summer  fell  into 
the  hands  of  their  Pennymite  foes.  Mr.  Beach  and  family  started 
down  the  river  in  a  canoe ;  tarrying  a  night  at  what  is  now  Beach 
Grove,  they  liked  the  place,  and  made  a  settlement.  The  property 
lost  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  suc- 
cessful party  were  richly  rewarded  with  the  plunder. 

Again  Ogden  retired  from  this  fourth  effectual  expulsion  of  the 
Connecticut  people,  not  doubting  now,  after  this  signal  overthrow, 

*  Captain  Thomas  Craig  was  a  native  of  Allentown,  Northampton  county.  On  this  inva- 
sion he  commanded  a  company  under  Ogden.  Leading  the  storming  party  he  stepped 
lightly  in  advance  of  his  men  and  speaking  low  to  the  sentinel,  as  a  friend,  threw  him  off  his 
guard,  knocked  him  down  and  entered  the  fort  as  stated.  Early  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
Captain  Craig  led  a  company  into  service  under  Washington,  and  rose  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment.  Not  only  was  he  brave,  but  constitutionally  impetuous.  He  was  at  Gluebec,  in 
the  battles  of  Germantown  and  Monmouth,  and  at  the  taking  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

His  intrepid  and  humane  conduct  in  storming  the  fort,  and  preserving  the  prisoners  from 
slaughter,  entitle  him  to  our  esteem,  l^hough  brave  cs  either,  in  his  social  walks  he  re- 
•einbled  Marc  Antony  rather  than  Scipio.  Having  quit  the  tented  field,  he  sought  excite- 
ment and  pleasure,  amid  the  lilies  and  the  roses,  with  the  blond  and  the  brunette  beauties  of 
the  stream  and  hill,  in  old  Northampton.  Colonel  Craig  lived  to  the  very  advanced  age  of  93 
years,  having  departed  this  life  in  January  1832. 
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that  the  contest  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Proprietaries  secured  in  the 
peaceful  possession  of  the  valley  forever. 

A.  small  garrison  of  twenty  men  was  left  as  before,  to  take  charge 
of  the  property,  until  the  lessees  should  come  out  early  in  the 
spring,  to  resume  their  engagement  to  erect  a  suitable  house  and 
open  a  trade  with  the  Indians. 

But  the  Susquehanna  Company's  forces  were  like  the  Arab  cavalry, 
or  the  far  sweeping  hurrah  of  the  Cossacs  of  the  Don;  however  often 
forced  to  retreat,  they  renewed  the  struggle  again  and  again,  with  ten- 
fold vigor.  Though  the  middle  of  December  was  passed,  the  second 
year  of  the  Pennymite  and  Yankee  war  had  not  terminated.  On  the 
18th  of  that  month,  suddenly,  without  the  slightest  previous  notice, 
a  **  Hurrah  for  King  George !"  started  the  sleeping  garrison,  too 
confidently  secure  even  to  keep  a  sentinel  on  duty,  and  Captain  Laza- 
rus Stewart  with  thirty  men,  took  possession  of  the  fort  in  behalf  of 
the  colony  of  Connecticut.  Six  of  the  garrison  escaped  nearly  naked 
to  the  mountains ;  the  others  were  as  unceremoniously  expelled  as 
had  been  the  previous  Yankee  tenants.  The  fugitives  hastened  to 
give  information  to  Captain  Ogden,  who  in  the  midst  of  festal  en- 
joyment, and  the  sweetest  of  all  adulation  to  the  ambitious  mind,  that 
of  plaudits  to  a  victorious  chief,  was  once  more  astounded  with  the 
heart-sickening  annunciation,  that  his  thrice  conquered  Wyoming 
was  lost,  and  the  audacious  Yankees  were  again  in  full  possessioa 

Thus  closed  1770,  an  ever  memorable  year  in  our  interesting 
annals. 


LETTER  XI. 


ITTl.-*— Capt.  Ogden  with  increased  force  returns — Summons  Fort  Durkee  to  sut renders- 
Builds  Fort  Wyoming— Battle — Nathan  Ogden  mortally  wounded — Fort  Durkee  aban- 
doced — A  reward  offered  ibr  Capt.  Stewart — Fort  Wyoming  invested  by  Capt  Butler — 
The  fuur-pounder  brought  into  action — Pepperage  Log  Cannon — ^Remarkable  feat  of 
courage  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  Capt.  Ogden — He  escapes  to  the  City — Captains  Dick, 
Morris,  Clayton,  Ledlie  and  Ogden,  hasten  with  their  companies  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
Wyoming — Soldierly  conduct  of  Capt.  Butler*- Ambush  and  victory — Captains  Dick 

■  and  Ogden,  with  loes  of  provisions,  forced  into  the  starving  garrison — Fierce  War — Ogden 
wounded — Redyard  killed — Fort  surrenders — Capitulation — The  Pennsylvania  troops 
withdrawn— Close  of  hostilities — Negotiation  between  the  authorities  of  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania. 


Our  letter  commeDces  with  the  opening  year,  and  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  beginning  of  1771,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pennymite  and  Yankee 
war,  already  of  two  full  years  duration.  At  the  close  of  1770,  we 
have  recorded  that  Capt  Stewart  and  his  followers  descended  like  a 
whirlwind  on  the  garrison  left  by  Capt  Ogden,  expelled  them  from 
the  valley,  and  held  undivided  sway  over  Wyoming. 

On  learning  the  fact  of  the  arrest  and  violent  release  of  Stewart, 
together  with  his  subsequent  descent  and  victory  upon  the  disputed 
lands,  a  new  warrant  was  issued  by  Judge  Willing  for  his  apprehen- 
sion, and  a  larger  sum  offered  as  a  bounty  for  his  capture  and  safe 
delivery  in  prison.  Peter  Hacklein,  Esq.,  was  now  sheriff  of  North- 
ampton, in  place  of  Jennings,  who  has  figured  so  conspicuously  in 
our  preceding  pages,  and  with  whom  we  cannot  part  without  the 
proffer  of  our  testimony  to  his  merits  as  a  vigilant  and  enterprising 
oflicer,  who  performed  his  whole  duty  as  a  faithful  magistrate  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Capt.  Amos  Ogden  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  acted  as  before,  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  expedition, 
although  ostensibly  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  magistrate :  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  brother,  Nathan  Ogden.    So  far  as  we  can 
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learn,  his  first  campaign,  probably  a  young  man  whose  ambition  ^ras 
aroused  by  the  gathering  laurels  round  his  brother's  brow ;  and  he 
too  would  seek  reputation  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Wyoming 
contest. 

So  vigorous  had  been  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Proprietary 
Government,  that  in  less  than  thirty  days  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  party,  although  in  the  depth  of  winter,  a  force  of  more 
than  one  hundred  men  was  displayed  before  Fort  Durkee.     But  as  a 
prudent  officer,  Ogden  directed  his  first  efforts  to  provide  shelter  and 
defence  for  his  men.    His  old  position  at  Mill  Creek,  was  not  only 
in  ashes,  but  too  far  from  his  enemy.    Such  was  his  courage,  he 
could   not  be  brought  too  near  them.    Ground  was  broke  and  a 
fortification  commenced  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  sixty  rods  abofe 
Fort  Durkee,  at  which  his  force  wrought  with  such  spirit,  that  in 
three  or  four  days  it  was  inhabitable.    The  baggage  being  secared, 
and  a  tolerable  defence  from  a  sudden  attack  prepared.  Sheriff 
Hacklein,  as  civil  officer,  proceeded  to  Fort  Durkee,  declared  his 
name  and  character,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fortress, 
and  all  persons  within  it,  in  the  name  of  the  authorities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Capt.  Stewart's  men  were  all  at  their  quarters,  not  intend- 
ing to  attack  but  ready  to  repel  aggression ;  Stewart  himself,  with 
four  or  five  trusty  friends,  stood  on  the  battlements  prepared  to 
answer.    To  the  summons  he  replied : — **  That  he  had  taken  pos- 
session in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  in 
whose  jurisdiction  they  were;    and   in  that  name,  and    by  that 
authority  he  would  defend  it."    Doubtless,  the  use  of  the  name  of 
Connecticut  was  unwarranted  and  improper ;  for  so  far,  that  colony 
was,  officially,  uncommitted  in  the  civil  war,  although  in  fact  almost 
all  the  members  of  the  Government,  in  their  individual  capacity, 
were  exerting  iheir  utmost  influence  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
Susquehanna  Company,  of  which  they  were  component  parts,  and 
shareholders.    But  the  use  of  the  name  imparted  consideration  to 
the  Yankee  cause,  and  therefore  it  was  boldly  exercised. 

Sheriff  Hacklein  withdrew,  and  every  nerve  was  exerted  to  finish 
the  defences  effort  Wyoming,*  (for  so  was  the  new  fortress  named,) 
and  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1771,  Capt.  Amos  Ogden,  drew  oat  in 
armed  array,  and  accompanied  by  his  brother  Nathan,  marched 

*  The  leoMins  of  this  ibrt,  directly  oppoeite  Mr.  Butler's  white  houie,  were  in  toleraUt 
preeervation  forty  yeen  ago,  (18U0,)  but  it  hot  been  swept  away  by  the  eocroachaiBiil  of  iht 
livHr  oo  the  b«iik. 
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forth  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Fort  Durkee.  Stewart  and  his 
men  were  ready.  Two  more  daring  leaders  never  met.  To  part 
without  a  battle  appeared  improbable,  and  blood  seemed  destined 
again  to  flow  in  this  unhappy  contest.  A  peremptory  demand  was 
made  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  as  peremptorily  refused; 
when  Ogden  opened  his  fire,  which  was  promptly  returned.  At  the 
first  volley,  several  of  Ogden's  men  fell,  and  among  the  numbery 
Nathan  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  side.*  Of  the  deceased,  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  he  was  brother  to  as  gallant  and  noble  a 
spirit  as  ever  gained  laurels  or  gathered  cypress  on  the  tented  field. 
Amos,  peradventure  had  persuaded  him  to  leave  his  peaceful  homey 
and  engage  in  the  expedition.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  in 
the  spirit,  though  not  the  words  of  David,  we  may  conceive  him 
exclaiming  in  pathetic  strain : — "  My  brother,  I  oh,  my  brother  I 
would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee."  Little  could  our  sympathies 
afiect  the  survivor — less,  could  our  regrets  avail  the  dead ;  but  every 
feeling  breast  will  heave  a  sigh  of  pity  for  the  living,  and  the  eye  shed 
a  tear  of  unaffected  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  him  who  fell.  It  was  the  for- 
tune of  war.  It  was  in  fair  open  fight.  He  had  chosen  his  lot.  If 
his  mother  wept,  so  too  wept  many  mothers  for  the  loss  of  sons  in 
this  sharply  contested  conflict.  Their  bones  rest  together;  they 
repose,  side  by  side,  on  the  lovely  fields  their  valour  sought  to  win. — 
Peace  to  their  gallant  shades ! 

Taking  with  them  the  lifeless  body,  and  the  three  wounded  men, 
the  besieging  party  withdrew  unmolested  by  the  garrison,  and  slowly 
retraced  their  melancholy  way  to  their  own  fortification. 

Irritated  as  the  Proprietary  Grovernment  already  was  known  to  be 
against  Capt.  Stewart;  exasperated  as,  from  recent  events,  they 
would  assuredly  become,  Capt.  Stewart  wisely  thought,  that  a  free 
foot  on  the  mountains  would  be  safer  for  him,  and  better  for  his 
friends,  than  confinement  within  the  limits  of  a  wooden  fortress,  how- 
ever spiritedly  defended.  In  the  night  following  the  battle,  taking 
with  him  twenty  or  thirty  trusty  followers,  be  abandoned  Fort  Dur- 
kee, leaving  about  twenty  persons,  least  obnoxious  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  enemy.    With  the  break  of  morning,  his  retreat  was  known  to 

♦  From  Hugh  Gainu'  New  York  Gazette,  Nov,  11, 1771. 

"PhiladelphiaNov.  4.— At  the  Sapreme  Court,  held  here  on  Tuesday  last,  William 
Speddy  was  arraigned  and  tried  for  the  murder  of  Lieut.  Nathan  Ogden,  who  was  shot  from 
the  block-house,  at  Wioming,  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Lazarus  Stewart,  and  com- 
pany ;  and  lAer  a  long  and  impartial  hearing,  the  jury  soon  gave  in  their  Terdict,  '  not 

OUILTT.'  " 
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Capt.  Ogden,  who»  forthwith,  took  possession  of  the  Fort,  and,  u 
was  the  invariable  custom,  sent  the  garrison  to  jail,  at  Eastoa ;  Sl»* 
riff  Hacklein  returning  with  them  in  charge.  This,  the  reader  will 
observe,  was  the  fifth  total  expulsion  of  the  Yankees. 

An  additional  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  was  now  oflfered 
for  the  arrest  of  Stewart,  and  the  (rovernor  in  his  conunuoicatioQ  to 
the  Assembly,  represented  the  killing  of  Nathan  Ogden,  as  a 
treacherous  murder,  demanding  prompt  and  condign  punishmeDt 

Capt  Ogden  now  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  rendering  Fort 
Wyoming  impregnable,  so  far  as  his  means  would  admit,  to  any 
force  the  Yankees  could  muster  to  assail  it.  February  and  Marek 
passed  away  without  the  slightest  interruption,  or  evea  note  of 
alarm.  Too  wary  to  be  again  so  caught,  Ogden  this  time,  less  as- 
sured that  his  conquest  was  safe,  had  remained  with  his  men,  to 
defend  what  they  had  purchased  at,  to  him,  a  price  so  dear.  It  was 
well,  though  in  vain,  he  did  so,  for  early  in  April  Capt.  2«ebukiii 
Butler,  with  Capt.  Stewart  as  an  assistant,  accompanied  by  an  hvat* 
dred  and  fifty  armed  men,  entered  the  valley,  and  forthwith  laid 
vigorous  seige  to  Fort  Wyoming.  Three  redoubts  were  thrown  up,  one 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  cut  off  aU 
access  to  water ; — one  on  the  river  bank,  between  Forts  Durkee  aod 
Wyoming ;  the  other  on  the  hill,  known  ever  since  as  **  The  Re* 
doubt,*'  by  the  canal  basin,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  town  of  Wilkes* 
barre.  The  cannon,  which  had  been  carefully  hid  by  the  Yankees, 
too  precious  to  be  exposed  to  capture  by  a  sortie,  was  placed  on  this 
elevation,  and  with  skilful  gunners,  would  have  completely  com* 
manded  Ogden's  position.  But  distance  and  want  of  skill  rendered 
it  in  a  very  slight  degree  effective. 

Among  the  new  body  of  emigrants,  were  two  of  the  Ghre  family, 
from  Norwich,  (whose  names  will  fill  a  bright  and  a  bloody  page  in 
our  subsequent  annals.)  Obadiah  Gore,  Esq.,  the  father,  and  Diuiiel 
Grore  his  son,  blacksmiths  by  trade,  full  of  ardour,  and  replete  with 
Yankee  ingenuity.  They  conceived  the  design  of  adding  to  the 
ordnance,  a  new  cannon.  A  large  pepperage*  log  was  fashioned,  boredf 
and  then  hooped  from  breach  to  muzzle  with  stout  bands  of  i 
Painted  black,  with  a  red  mouth,  and  mounted  on  a  wagon 
appearance  at  least  was  sufliciently  formidable.  The  first 
excited  at  once  admiration  and  hope  among  its  friends.    Re-Ioadedf 


*  PrwniDed  to  be  tht  NyttarSjflvatiea,  tha  UpUnd  Tapelo-Tne— or  Sour  Gum  of 
ManhiU. 
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a  heavier  charge  was  driven  home  that  a  corresponding  execatio6 
might  be  produced, — the  cannon  split,  and  so  terrible  was  the  ex- 
pkMion  that  one  of  the  iron  bands,  thrown  a  thousand  feet  across  thi 
Susquehanna,  was  afterwards  found  in  the  willows  on  the  river  shore. 
To  courage  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  Ogden,  the  Connecticut 
party,  in  Capt  Butler,  had  a  commander,  skilled  in  the  arts  of  war 
by  long  service,  and  so  thorough  was  the  investment,  and  so  closely 
pressed,  that  not  a  man  could  venture  out  for  food,  fuel,  or  water, 
without  being  met  by  a  volley  from  one  of  the  redoubts.  The  gar- 
rison, containing  nearly  an  hundred  souls,  soon  felt  the  pressure  of 
actual  want,  (for  all  were  placed  on  short  allowance,)  and  the  dread 
of  approaching  famine.  Husbanding  his  resources  however,  in  the 
most  prudent  manner,  and  in  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  night 
bringing  up  from  the  river  sufficient  water  to  last  through  the  day, 
Ogden  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  But  without 
aid,  time  roust  exhaust  his  provisions,  and  then  to  surrender  would 
be  inevitable.  The  descent  of  Capt.  Butler  had  been  made  witii 
such  secrecy  and  celerity  that  not  the  slightest  notice  of  his  approach 
had  been  received,  and  instantly  the  fort  had  been  so  completely  sur- 
rounded, no  messenger  could  be  despatched  to  the  Proprietary  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  recent  events  which  had 
transpired  at  Wyoming,  and  the  relief  demanded  by  the  critical  state 
of  the  garrison.  To  convey  intelligence  to  head  quarters  opened  the 
only  avenue  of  hope,  and  Ogden,  as  the  achievement  demanded  the  ut- 
most boldness,  promptitude  and  wisdom,  determined  to  be  himself  the 
messenger.  The  deed  alone  was  sufficient  to  immortalize  any  man,  and 
stamp  his  name  with  the  title  of  hero.  A  little  past  midnight  on 
the  12th  of  July,  when  all  was  quiet,  one  of.  the  Yankee  sentinels 
saw  something  floating  on  the  river  having  a  very  suspicious  appear- 
ance. A  shot  awakened  attention,  and  directed  the  eyes  of  every 
other  sentinel  to  the  spot.  A  volley  was  poured  in,  but  producing 
no  apparent  effect;  the  thing  still  floating  gently  with  the  current, 
the  firing  was  suspended,  while  the  ''  wonder  grew"  what  the  ob- 
ject could  be.  Capt.  Ogden  had  tied  his  clothes  in  a  bundle,  and 
fastened  his  hat  to  the  top;  to  this  was  connected  a  string  of  several 
yards  in  length  which  he  fastened  to  his  arm.  Letting  himself  noise- 
lessly into  the  water,  swhnming  on  his  back  so  deeply  as  only  to  allow 
his  lips  to  breathe-^the  whole  movement  demanding  the  most  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  self  possession,  he  floated  down,  drawing  the 
bundle  after  him.    As  he  had  calculated,  this  being  the  only  object 
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apparent,  drew  the  fire  of  his  foes.  He  escaped  unhurt,  and  whea 
out  of  danger  dressed  himself  in  his  drenched  clothing  and  hat,  per- 
forated  with  bullets,  and  with  the  speed  of  the  roebuck  was  in  the 
city  on  the  third  day,  having  accomplished  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  through  a  most  rough  and  inhospitable  wilderness.  The  ser- 
Tices  of  that  man,  we  are  sure,  have  never  been  justly  appreciated, 
and  we  fear  have  not  been  fairly  rewarded. 

Instantly  the  whole  city  was  in  commotion.  Three  hundred 
pounds  were  drawn  from  the  public  treasury  to  raise  recmiti. 
Captain  Dick  was  hastened  forward,  Ogden  in  company,  with  a 
strong  convoy  of  provisions.  Captain  Morris  and  his  company  wm 
directed  to  follow  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Colonel  Asher 
Clayton,  a  veteran  of  the  French  war,  who  was  to  have  the  duef 
command,  (nominally,  we  presume,  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  Ogden 
would  be  superseded,)  was  ordered  with  a  strong  force  to  hasten 
his  march.  Captain  Ledlie  was  put  in  requisition  to  follow  with  u 
much  expedition  as  circumstances  would  admit. 

In  the  meantime,  while  this  apparently  overpowering  storm  was 
gathering  for  his  destruction.  Captain  Butler  pushed  on  the  siege, 
and  with  true  Yankee  providence,  directed  that  at  the  same  time  the 
labors  of  the  field  should  not  be  intermitted ;  and  the  flats,  though 
with  imperfect  cultivation,  from  their  extreme  fertility,  presented  a 
waving  sea  of  luxuriant  Indian  corn,  and  other  summer  fruits,  a 
valuable  possession  or  prize,  as  either  party  should  be  ultimately 
victorious. 

Hurrying  forward  with  about  thirty  men,  and  a  number  of  pack- 
horses,  loaded  with  ammunition  and  provisions,  Captain  Dick,  on 
the  last  of  July,  descended  into  the  valley.  Nothing  escaped  the 
vigilance  or  sagacity  of  Captain  Butler.  Ogden's  escape  was  soon 
known,  and  his  speedy  return  with  aid  was  not  for  a  moment 
doubted.  Sentinels  were  placed  in  proper  positions  to  detect  the 
approach  of  a  hostile  party.  Every  movement  of  Captain  Dick 
was  carefully  watched.  An  ambush  was  laid  in  the  most  promisiBg 
ground  near  the  fort.  Taking  life  so  far  from  being  desired,  was 
sincerely  deprecated,  but  to  secure  the  provisions  was  an  object  of 
the  first  importance,  and  if  the  escort  could  be  thrown  into  the  foft, 
to  help  eat  up  the  scanty  remnant  that  was  left,  the  ganrisoa 
must  so  much  the  sooner  capitulate;  besides  it  was  far  better le 
have  the  enemy  cooped  up  in  the  fortress,  than  free  to  make  attacks 
on  the  rear.  A  volley  from  opposite  coverts,  a  huzza,  and  a  nak 
forward  of  the  Yankees,  had  the  desired  efiect.    Captains  Dick  and 
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Ogden,  ^ith  about  twenty  of  their  men,  foand  refuge  in  the  fort, 
while  their  pack-horses,  and  most  of  their  loading,  became  a  prise 
to  Captain  Butler,  who  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  well  laid 
plan  succeed  to  his  utmost  wishes.* 

When  the  sad  news  of  the  discomfiture  of  Captain  Dick  reached 
Philadelphia,  men  were  seen  running  in  every  direction  in  ^hot 
haste."  Another  three  hundred  pounds  were  drawn  from  the 
treasury.  New  recruits  were  put  in  requisition.  Ledlie  was  hur- 
ried on  to  overtake  Clayton  and  Morris,  and  the  greatest  conster- 
nation reigned  among  the  friends  of  the  Proprietary  Government. 
Not  so  the  people.  With  few  exceptions,  those  who  had  no  direct 
interest  in  the  lands,  began  to  look  on,  at  least  with  indifierence,  and 
many  with  favor  to  the  Connecticut  party.  To  this  cause  was  to 
be  ascribed  the  extreme  difficulty  of  raising  a  sufficient  force  at 
once,  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 

The  siege  was  now  pushed  with  redoubled  vigor ;  Colonel  Clay- 
ton, with  strong  re-inforcements  being  expected,  every  hour's  delay 
was  pregnant  with  danger,  that  the  chief  objects  of  the  campaign, 
on  the  point  of  being  clutched,  would  be  snatched  from  his  grasp. 
To  starve  out  the  garrison  without  bloodshed,  had  been  the  humane 
purpose  of  Captain  Butler,  but  more  efficient  action,  in  his  esti- 
mate of  duty,  had  become  requisite.  Blood  began  to  flow.  Several 
of  the  garrison  were  wounded.  The  gallant  Ogden  received  a  rifle 
ball  in  his  left  arm  near  the  shoulder,  and  nearly  fainting,  reposed  on 
the  breast  of  Lieut.  William  Redyard,  when  a  bullet  struck  the  latter, 
and  he  fell  lifeless  upon  the  ground.  A  negotiation  entered  into  on 
the  I4th  of  August,  was  soon  concluded  by  articles  of  capitulation, 

♦jFVom  Hugh  Gaine's  New  York  Gazette,  August  12,  IT71. 

"  Philadelphia,  August  8. — The  report  of  a  party  of  men  being  cut  off,  who  were  doopatch- 
«d  from  Northampton  county,  with  provisions  for  oar  people  in  the  Block  House  at  Wyo- 
magi  who  are  bedeged  by  the  Connecticut  party,  appears  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
which  came  to  town  on  the  6th,  by  express  from  the  person  who  commanded  the  convoy,  to 
be  without  foundation  : — 

"  WroMtNo,  August  1,  1771. 

LMtt  Tuesday  about  break  of  day,  I  arrived  at  this  place  with  31  men  and  the  provisions, 
and  was  attacked  by  the  Connecticut  party,  who  had  information  of  our  coming,  by  a  letter 
fijling  into  their  hands  with  which  an  Indian  was  sent  by  Captain  Ogden.  Wo  were  surround^ 
ed  by  their  fire,  and  lost  two  horse  loads  of  our  flour,  and  got  in  with  the  remainder  and 
twenty -two  men,  two  of  whom  are  wounded.  Nine  of  our  men  are  missing ;  whether  they 
ratnated,  or  are  killed,  I  cannot  as  yet  give  informatioa.  They  have  kept  an  almost  con- 
liniMd  fire  on  the  Block  House  ever  since  from  (bur  entrenchments ;  but  we  are  determined 
to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  I  am  8ir,  your  humble  servant, 

JOHN  DICK." 
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by  which  the  fort  was  surrendered.  Colonel  Clayton,  Captains  Bidk 
and  Morris,  with  Captain  Ogden,  and  all  the  P^nnsyfyania  troopSt 
were  forthwith  to  withdraw  from  Wyoming.  Mr.  Gordon  states  the 
terms  of  capitulation  to  have  been,  **  That  twenty-three  men  nnght 
leave  the  fort  armed,  and  with  the  remainder  unarmed,  might  pro- 
ceed unmolested  to  their  respective  habitations ;  that  the  tfiOB  haviBg 
families  might  abide  on  the  debateable  land  for  two  weeks,  aad 
might  remove  their  eflfects  without  interruption,  and  that  die  sick 
and  wounded  might  retain  their  nurses,  and  have  leave  to  aend  for  a 
physician.''    Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Yankees  by 

ZsBUIiON  BUTUSR, 

Lazarus  Stewabt, 
John  Smith, 

On  the  part  of  the  Proprietary  Government  by 

ASHER  CLATTOir, 

Joseph  Morkis, 
John  Dick. 

An  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  Gordon  so  characteristic  of  the 
chivalry  of  Captain  Butler,  that  we  cannot  doubt  its  correctness. 
That  he  offered  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  respective  claimants  by 
a  contest  of  thirty  men  to  be  selected  by  each  party.  Had  not  Amos 
Ogden  been  wounded,  his  spirit  would  have  bounded  with  joy  to 
the  contest.*  Captain  Ledlie,  who  was  on  his  march,  met  the  retiring 
array  of  his  discomfited  friends,  from  whom  he  received  aa  accession 
of  eight  or  ten  men,  best  acquainted  with  the  valley,  to  act  as  guides, 
and  as  he  was  not  included  in  the  capitulation,  continued  his  advance 
and  took  up  a  position  on  the  mountain,  intending  to  remain  until 
he  should  receive  orders  to  retreat,  or  a  powerful  reinforcement 
should  be  sent  to  his  support.  In  the  meantime  he  guarded  the 
passes  most  frequented  by  the  emigrating  Yankees,  who  apprised  d 
his  position,  evaded  his  sentinels,  and  every  day  added  to  the 
number  of  the  Connecticut  settlers.  This  great  victory,  achieved 
over  a  superior  force  with  a  sacrifice,  comparatively  so  inconsider- 
able, established  entire  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Yankee  cause ;  and  Captain  Butler  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of 


*  William  Redyard  wtt  laid  by  the  side  of  Nathan  Ogden,  who  had  been  intened  in 
if  now  the  street  below  the  houee  of  Colonel  Welles,  near  the  comer.  Could  their  boon  hi 
found,  or  should  they  by  accident  be  discovered,  most  certainly  they  should  be  f«iiiov«dtotki 
burying  place,  and  decently  buried,  with  a  stone  and  inscription  to  mark  the  spot. 
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Wyoming.  His  name  was  now  a  host,  and  multitudes  flocked  to 
the  valley  under  protection  of  bis  standard. 

Foiled  in  every  attempt  to  establish  a  post  on  the  disputed  lands,; 
becoming,  daily,  more  and  more  unpopular  as  the  diflkulties  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  increased,  the  Proprietary  GoverOf 
ment  ordered  the  return  of  Capt.  Ledlie,  and  l^t  the  Susquehanna 
Company  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  ground,  who  forthwith 
proceeded  with  all  practicable  celerity  to  increase  their  settlements, 
and  consolidate  their  power. 

Thus  closes  the  first  Pennymite  and  Yankee  war.  Commencing 
in  January,  1769,  it  had  continued,  with  what  variety  of  incident, 
and  alternation  of  success,  the  reader  is  apprised,  to  Sept.  1771 — a 
period  of  nearly  three  years. 

Judging,  and  probably  not  without  truth,  from  the  boldness  and 
confidence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  intruding  Yankees,  that  they 
were  encouraged  and  sustained  by  the  Government  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  President  of  Council,  on  abandoning  all  military 
demonstrations,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Gov.  Trumbull,  upon 
the  subject.  In  a  letter,  dated  October  4,  1771,  after  detailing  the 
events  that  had  transpired  at  Susquehanna,  he  proceeds : — 

**  As  the  people  concerned  in  these  violent  and  hostile  measures, 
profess  to  act  under  the  authority  of  your  Government,  and  have 
made  a  capitulation  expressly  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  I  have 
thought  it  proper  and  expedient  to  send  a  messenger  to  your  Honour, 
on  purpose  to  know,  with  certainty,  whether  they  have  proceeded  in 
any  sort  under  your  countenance  or  authority,  or  that  of  your 
Assembly,  and  as  this  must  be  a  matter  within  your  knowledge,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  you  will  despatch  the  express  with  a  speedy 


answer." 


In  reply.  Gov.  Trumbull  thus  cautiously  and  ingeniously  expresses 
himself. 

"  New  Haven,  Oct.  14,  1771. 

<'  The  persons  concerned  in  those  transactions  have  no  order  and 
direction  from  me,  or  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  colony,  for 
their  proceeding  upon  this  occasion,  and  I  am  very  confident  that 
the  General  Assembly,  friends  as  they  ever  have  been  to  peace  and 
good  order,  will  never  countenance  any  violent,  much  less  hostile 
measures,  in  vindicating  the  right  which  the  Susquehanna  Company 
suppose  they  have  to  the  lands  in  that  part  of  the  country  within 
the  limits  of  the  Charter  of  this  colony." 
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The  reader  will,  particularly,  note  the  concluding  line,  in  whidi 
the  assumption  is  absolute,  that  the  part  of  the  '*  country  is  withiD 
the  limits  of  the  Charter  of  Connecticut."  Such  an  official  declara- 
tion at  the  time  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  new  emigratioDi, 
and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  settlers. 

Grovernor  Trumbull  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  each  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  it  is  understood,  charge  on  the  other  the  commencement 
of  violence,  of  which  he  was  not  a  proper  judge.  Here  for  the  pre- 
sent, negotiations  ended,  to  be  renewed  as  will  appear,  a  few  yean 
after,  at  a  more  propitious  period. 


r*h. 


LETTER  XII. 


1772-3. Liit  of  Settlere— First  white  women  in  WyomiDg — Stockade  at  Mill  Creek,  on 

the  Ruins  of  Fort  Ogden — Young  Hollenback — Furniture — Mode  of  Living — Fifty  miles 
to  Mill — Indians — First  Marriage  in  Wyoming — Doings  of  Committee—Famine — John 
Carey — Interesting  Expedition — A  Wedding,  and  the  benevolent  Scotchman — Sickness — 
— First  Mills — David  Meade — Wilkesbarre— Ferries — Settlement  of  first  Gospel  Minis- 
ter—Rev.  Jacob  Johnson — Toleration— Rev.  Mr.  Gray — Rev.  Elkanah  Holmes — Free 
Schools — Military  organization — Prohibition  of  selling  Liquor  to  Indians — Shares,  and 
Half  Share  Rights— Constitution  of  Government,  voluntarily  established — Physicians — 
Vote  of  ConnecUcut  Assembly — Renewed  Negotiatbns. 


In  entering  upon  1772,  the  fourth  year  of  the  permanent  settlement 
by  the  Connecticut  people  upon  the  Susquehanna,  we  find  the  aspect 
of  affairs  essentially  changed.  The  stern  alarms  of  war  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  sweet  songs  of  peace.  Availing  ourselves  of  the  lei- 
sure afforded,  we  enter  on  a  variety  of  civil  and  social  details  neces- 
sary to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Wyoming.  So 
similar  was  the  current  of  life,  and  so  interwoven  the  events,  that  in 
this  letter,  we  purpose  to  include  a  view  of  the  two  years,  1772  and 
^73,  this  period  of  time  intervening  between  the  close  of  the  war  with 
the  Proprietaries,  and  the  official  recognition  of  the  settlement  by 
Connecticut,  and  the  formal  establishment  of  her  jurisdiction  west  of 
the  Delaware. 

While  some  may  turn  away  from  a  mere  column  of  names ;  others, 
curious  in  such  things  may  be  pleased  to  see  a  list  of  the  two  hun- 
dred first  enrolled  as  actual  settlers  to  ''  man  their  rights"  in  the  five 
allotted  townships.  The  roll  bears  date  June  2d,  1769.  Especially 
will  many  of  the  grand  children,  or  those  of  the  fourth  generation, 
look  anxiously  for  the  names  of  their  progenitors.  A  few,  afler  the 
first  sharp  collision,  did  not  return,  and  their  places  were  supplied 
by  others.  Several  fell  in  the  unhappy  conflict,  more  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war;  but  we  recognise  in  the  list,  a  considerable  number, 
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v^hom  time  and  war  had  spared,  as  the  kindliest  friends  of  our  early 
manhood. 

A  more  brave,  hardy,  and  enterprising  set  of  men  never  encoiiii- 
tered  danger  in  the  field  ;  or  gave  their  stalwart  arms  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  wilderness.  Though  perhaps  an  hundred  others  were 
concerned,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  warlike  scenes  we  have  detailed, 
those,  here  recounted,  it  is  believed,  bore  the  chief  brunt  of  the  con- 
test. At  no  time,  until  1772,  were  there  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men  on  the  ground  at  once,  some  being  on  the  way  out,  and 
others  returning  home.  As  there  was  no  mode  of  enforcing  discipline, 
the  association  being  voluntary,  each  man  acted  as  prompted  by  his 
own  sense  of  interest  and  propriety. 

ID^  Those  names  having  a  star  [  *  ]  afiized  to  them,  were  of 
the  Forty,  or  first  settlers  in  Kingston. 


David  Whittlesey, 
Job  Green, 
Philip  Goss, 
Joshua  Whitney, 
Abraham  Savage, 
Ebenezer  Stearns, 
Sylvester  Chesebrough, 
Zephaniah  Thayer, 
Eliphalet  Jewel, 
Daniel  Grore, 
Ozias  Yale, 
Henry  Wall,* 
Rowland  Barton, 
Gideon  Lawrence, 
Asa  Lawrence, 
Nathaniel  Watson, 
Philip  Weeks, 
Thomas  Weeks, 
Asher  Harrot, 
Ebenezer  Hebbard, 
Morgan  Carvan, 
Samuel  Marvin, 
Silas  Gore, 
Ebenezer  Northrop, 
Joahua  Laoipher, 


Joseph  Hillman, 
Abel  Pierce, 
Jabez  Roberts, 
Jonathan  Carrington, 
John  Dorrance, 
Noah  Allen, 
Robert  Ja'skson, 
Zebulon  Hawksey, 
James  Dunkin, 
Caleb  Tennant, 
Zerobable  Wightman, 
Gurdon  Hopson, 
Asa  Lee. 

Thomas  Wall  worth, 
Robert  Hunter, 
John  Baker, 
Jonathan  Onus, 
Daniel  Angel, 
Elias  Roberts, 
Nicholas  Manvil, 
Thomas  Gray, 
Joseph  Gaylord, 
Wm.  Churchell, 
Henry  Strong, 
ZebulonTriabae, 
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Hezekiah  Knap, 
John  KenyoDy 
Prewr^ed  Taylor, 
Isaac  Bennetty 
Uriah  Marvin, 
Abisha  Bingham, 
Moses  Hebbard,  Jr. 
Jabez  Fish, 
Peris  Briggs, 
Aaron  Walter, 
James  May, 
Samuel  Badger, 
Jabez  Cooke, 
Samuel  Dorrance, 
John  Comstock,* 
Samuel  Hotchkiss, 
Wm.  Leonard, 
Jesse  Leonard, 
Elisha  Avery, 
Ezra  Buel, 
(xershom  Hewit, 
Nathaniel  Goes, 
Benjamin  Hewit, 
Benj.  Hewit,  Jr., 
Elias  Thomas, 
Abijah  Mock, 
Ephraim  Fellows, 
Joseph  Arnold, 
Ephraim  Arnold, 
Benjamin  Ashley, 
Wm.  White, 
Stephen  Hull, 
Diah  Hull, 
Joseph  Lee, 
Samuel  Wybrant, 
Reuben  Hurlbut, 
Jenks  Corah, 
Obadiah  Gore,  Jr., 
Caleb  White, 
Samuel  Sweet, 
Thomas  Knight, 


John  Jollee, 
Ebenezer  Norton, 
Enos  Yale, 
John  Wiley, 
Timothy  Vorce, 
Cyrus  Kenne, 
John  Shaw, 
James  Forsytfae, 
Peter  Harris,* 
Abel  Smith, 
Elias  Parks, 
Joshua  Maxfield, 
John  Murphy, 
Thomas  Bennet,* 
Christopher  Avery, 
Elisha  Babcock, 
John  Perkins, 
Joseph  Slocum, 
Robert  Hopkins, 
Benjamin  Shoemaker,  Jr., 
Jabez  Sill, 
Parshall  Terry, 
John  Delong, 
Theophilus  Westover,* 
John  Sterling, 
Joseph  Morse, 
Stephen  Fuller, 
Andrew  Durkee, 
Andrew  Medcalf, 
Daniel  Brown, 
Jonathan  Buck, 
David  Meadj 
Thomas  Ferlin, 
Wm.  Wallsworth, 
Thomas  Draper, 
James  Smith, 
James  Atherton,  Jr.,* 
Oliver  Smith,* 
James  Evans, 
Eleazer  Carey, 
Cyprian  Lolhrop,* 
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James  Nesbitt, 

Simeon  Draper,*         .i' 

Joseph  Webster, 

John  Wallsworth,     "  * 

Samuel  Miliington, 

Ebenezer  Stone, 

Benjamin  Budd, 

Thomas  Olcott, 

John  Lee, 

Stephen  Hinsdale, 

Josiah  Dean, 

Benjamin  Dorchester, 

Zophur  Teed, 

Elijah  Witter, 

Moses  Hebbard, 

Oliver  Post, 

Dan  Murdock, 

Daniel  Cass, 

Noah  Lee, 

Isaac  Tracy, 

Stephen  Lee, 

Samuel  Story, 

Daniel  Haynes, 

John  Mitchel, 

Lemuel  Smith, 

Samuel  Orton, 

Silas  Park, 

Christopher  Gardner, 

Stephen  Hungerford, 

Duty  Ceroid, 

Zerobable  Jeorum,* 

Peris  Bradford, 

Comfort  Goss, 

Samuel  Morgan. 

Wm.  Draper, 

John  Clark, 

Thomas  McClure, 

Elijah  Lewis, 

Peter  Ayers. 

Timothy  Hopkins, 

Solomon  Johnson, 

Edward  Johnson, 

Phineas  Stevens, 

Jacob  Dingman, 

Abraham  Colt, 

Capt.  Prince  Alden, 

Elijah  Buck,* 

Benedict  Satterlee,* 

Noah  Read, 

Naniad  Coleman, 

Nathan  Beach, 

Peter  Comstock, 

Job  Green,  Jr., 

John  Franklin, 

Fred.  Wise, 

Benjamin  Matthews, 

Stephen  Jenkins, 

Jno.  Durkee, 

Daniel  Marvin, 

Wm.  Gallop, 

Zachariah  Squier, 

Stephen  Hurl  but. 

Henry  Wall, 

Stephen  Miles. 

m 


Very  few  of  the  settlers  had  yet  brought  out  their  families;  and 
in  May,  1772,  there  were  only  five  white  women  in  Wilkesbarre>- 
Mrs.  McClure,  wife  of  James  McClure;  Mrs.  Bennett,  grandmotber 
of  Rufus  Bennett,  (who  was  in  the  Indian  battle)  ;  Mrs.  Sill,  wife  of 
Jabez  Sill ;  another  Mrs.  Bennett,  wife  of  Thomas  Bennett,  mother 
of  Mrs.  Myers,  now  living  in  Kingston,  (to  whose  clear  mind  and 
retentive  memory,  we  are  indebted  for  most  valuable  informilioo ;) 
and  Mrs.  Hickman,  with  her  husband ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Sprague,  uid  her 
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dnriiter,  afterwards  Mn.  Young.    The  second  white  child  born  in 
irafaMJbarre  was  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  McCIure. 

With  increasing  numbers,  and  prudent  apprehensions  of  danger, 
more  extensive  stockades  were  thought  necessary  for  protection,  and 
the  admirable  position  at  Mill  Creek,  the  ruins  of  Fort  Ogden,  was 
resumed,  placed  in  the  best  condition,  and  made  head-quarters  of  the 
chief  men  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

Let  us  look  in  upon  them.  Huts  were  built  all  around  the  inside, 
against  the  veall,  of  upright  timbers.  They  were  one  story  high ; 
several  were  divided  into  a  number  of  small,  but  neat  and  comfort- 
able rooms.  The  huts  of  Capt.  Butler  and  Nathan  Denison,  adjoin* 
ed  each  other.  Next  in  the  row  was  the  store  of  Matthias  Hollen- 
back.  He  had  brought  up  from  Lancaster  county  a  variety  of 
indispensable  articles.  Denison  and  Hollenback,  then  young  men, 
the  latter  twenty,  the  former  twenty-three  I  Having  seen,  near  forty 
years  afterwards,  their  venerable  forms  wrapped  in  their  cloaks,  one 
on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left,  as  Associate  Judges  of  Penn- 
sylvania, his  Hon.  Judge  Rush,  presiding,  we  could  not  repress  an 
allusion  to  the  contrast. — ^The  next  in  order,  the  largest  building  in 
the  stockade,  was  a  boarding  house  kept  by  Dr.  Joseph  Sprague. 
Neither  a  chair  nor  table,  nor  bedstead,  except  the  rude  construction 
of  an  auger  and  axe,  was  yet  in  the  settlement.  A  samp  mortar, 
that  is  a  large  stump,  hollowed  eight  or  ten  inches  by  burning,  the 
pestle  worked  by  a  spring  pole,  pounded  corn,  wheat,  and  rye,  for 
bread;  and  this  was  their  only  mill.  "  Venison  and  shad,^  said  the 
good  Mrs.  Young,  ''were  plenty;  but  salt  was  a  treasure." — Dr. 
Sprague  would  load  his  horse  with  wheat,  and  go  out  by  the  bridle 
path,  for  as  yet  there  was  no  road,  to  the  Delaware  at  Coshutunk, 
have  his  grist  ground,  get  a  few  spices,  and  a  runlet  of  Antigua  rum. 
The  cakes  baked  from  the  flour,  and  the  liquor,  were  kept  as  dain- 
ties for  some  special  occasion,  or  when  emigrants  of  note  came  in 
from  Connecticut. 

The  venerable  and  esteemed  John  Carey,  who  has  given  his  name 
to  Carey  town  is  the  only  survivor  of  this  interesting  collection  of 
early  settlers.    [He  died,  1844.] 

After  the  massacre  of  1763,  the  Indians  generally  left  the  valley, 
but  a  number  had  returned,  not  as  a  tribe,  but  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  tribes,  chiefly  of  those  who  had  been  partially  christianized 
by  the  Moravians;  though  from  subsequent  events  it  is  not  doubted 
that  spies  of  the  Six  Nations  were  kept  among  them,  and  reported 
from  time  to  time  the  condition  of  the  settlement,  to  the  Council  at 
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Onondago. — A  small  number,  friendly,  and  good  neighborsy  lived  on 
the  flats  half  a  mile  above  Mill  creek,  and  frequently  visited  the 
stockade.  Among  them  were  Capt.  Job  Gillaway,  Black  Henry, 
and  John  Lystrum.  The  wife  of  Capt  Gillaway  seemed  pious  and 
well  disposed.  From  the  Moravians  she  had  derived  the  oame  of 
Comfort,  and  the  knowledge  to  knit  and  to  sew.  The  mea  were 
excellent  hunters  and  supplied  the  fort  with  game. 

The  first  marriage  in  Wyoming  was  that  of  Mr.  Nathan,  after- 
Vfards  Col.  Denison,  and  Miss  Sill.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson  was 
the  officiating  minister,  and  the  place  where  the  knot  was  tied,  and 
the  nuptials  celebrated,  was  a  house  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  mansion  of  the  late  Col.  Welles,  at  the  lower  corner,  on  River 
ptreet,  of  the  Wilkesbarre  town  plot. 

From  the  stockade  the  people,  breakfasting  early,  taking  vrith 
them  a  luncheon,  went  forth  armed  to  their  daily  labour.  The  view 
here  presented,  with  slight  variations,  was  exhibited  in  four  or  fift 
different  places  in  the  valley.  Stockades,  or  block-housea  were  built 
in  Hanover,  and  Plymouth.  The  celebrated  Forty  Fort  in  Kingstoa 
was  occupied.  Many  returned  to  the  east  for  their  families,  and 
new  settlers  came  in.  It  was  a  season  rather  of  activity  than  la- 
bour; moving  and  removing,  surveying,  drawing  lots  for  land  rights, 
preparing  for  building;  hastily  clearing  up  patches  to  sow  with 
winter  grain ;  the  sad  consequence  of  which  was,  the  harvests  of 
autumn  were  not  sufficient  for  the  considerably  augmented  number 
of  inhabitants.  Until  the  conclusion  of  1772  very  little  of  the  forms 
of  law,  or  the  regulations  of  civil  government  had  been  introduced  or 
required.  Town  Committees  exercised  the  power  of  deciding  oa 
contested  land  rights. 

Thus  >-"  Doings  of  the  Committee  May  22,  1772. 

**  That  Rosewell  Franklin  have  that  right  in  Wilkesbarre,  drawn 
by  Thomas  Stevens. 

''  That  James  Bidlack  have  that  right  in  Plymouth,  drawn  bj 
Nathaniel  Drake. 

''  That  Mr.  McDowell  be  voted  into  the  Forty  town,  (Kingston.) 

**  That  for  the  special  services  done  this  Company  by  CoL  Dyer, 
agreed  that  his  son,  Thomas  Dyer,  shall  have  a  right  ia  the  Forty,  if 
he  has  a  man  on  it  by  the  first  day  of  August  next. 

^  That  the  rights  that  are  sold  in  the  six  mile  township,  or  Car 
pouse,  shall  be  sold  at  sixty  dollars  each,  and  bonds  taken;**  etc 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  transition  year,  full  of  undefined  pleasure 
flowing  from  the  newness  and  freshness  of  the  scene--a  oomparalive 
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sense  of  security — the  exaltation  from  having  come  off  victorious — 
the  influx  of  old  neighbours  from  Connecticut,  who  must  listen  to 
the  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  narrator,  an  older 
settler  by  eighteen  months  than  his  hearer.  Then  the  beautiful  val- 
ley must  be  shov^n  to  the  new  come  inquisitive  wives  and  daughters, 
who  had  been  told  so  much  of  its  surpassing  loveliness.  The  year 
passed  without  justice  or  lawyer — judge  or  sheriff— dun  or  con- 
stable— civil  suit  or  crime;  and  from  the  representations  of  the  old 
people,  may  be  considered  as  a  season  of  wild,  joyous,  almost  un- 
alloyed happiness. 

The  month  of  February,  1773,  had  so  nearly  exhausted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wilkesbarre  settlement,  that  five  persons  were  select- 
ed to  go  to  the  Delaware,  near  Stroudsburg,  for  supplies.  Mr. 
John  Carey,  (an  excellent  soldier,  a  most  worthy  citizen,  whom  we 
shall  again  have  pleasure  to  mention,)  then  a  lad  of  sixteen,  volun- 
teered as  one  of  the  party.  The  distance  was  fifty  miles  through 
the  wilderness ;  numerous  streams,  including  the  deep  and  rapid  Le- 
high were  to  be  crossed.  Had  these  been  frozen  over  so  as  to  be 
passable,  their  toils  would  have  been  sensibly  mitigated,  but  the  ioe 
had  formed  on  each  side,  many  feet  from  the  shore,  leaving  in  the 
centre  a  deep  rushing  flood.  Stripping  naked,  tying  their  clothes 
and  sacks  on  their  heads  and  shoulders,  cutting  a  v^y  through  the 
ice  from  the  shore  to  the  stream,  and  from  the  stream  to  the  opposite 
shore,  they  waded  through,  dressed  themselves,  and  found  warmth 
in  marching  rapidly.  Arrived  at  the  good  old  Scotchman's,  and 
sending  in  to  make  known  their  errand,  Mr.  McDowell  came  out, 
rubbing  his  hands  in  great  glee,  bade  them  welcome,  but  in  his 
Scotch  dialect,  broad  as  his  benevolence,  told  them  he  had  a  house 
thronged  with  company,  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  wedding. 
Among  the  guests  were  magistrates  and  others,  whose  enmity  was  to 
be  dreaded,  if  they  knew  a  party  of  Yankees  were  within  reach ;  but 
gave  directions  that  they  should  warm  themselves  noiselessly  at 
an  out-house,  then  take  shelter  in  the  barn,  where  comfortable 
blankets  were  spread  on  the  mow,  a  most  royal  supper  sent  them, 
with  spirits  and  wine ;  their  sacks  were  filled  with  flour,  and  their 
pockets  with  provisions.  The  four  men  took  each  an  hundred  pounds, 
young  Carey  seventy-five,  and  welcome  was  their  return  to  theil* 
half-famished  friends  at  Wilkesbarre.  Never  was  an  opening  Spring, 
or  the  coming  of  the  shad,  looked  for  with  more  anxiety,  or  hailed 
with  more  cordial  delight.  The  fishing  season  of  course,  dissipated 
all  fbaiv,  and  the  dim  eye  was  sooii  exchanged  Sat  the  j^anoe  of  joy 
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and  the  sparkle  of  pleasure,  and  the  dry,  sunken  cheek  of  want 
assumed  the  plump  appearance  of  health  and  plenty. 

The  Spring  too  was  attended  with  sickness.  Several  deaths  took 
place.  Captain  Butler  buried  a  son  named  Zebulon  ;  and  soon  after, 
his  wife  followed  her  boy  to  the  grave.  Both  were  interred  on  the 
hill,  near  where  the  upper  street  of  the  borough  is  cut  through  the 
rocks,  as  it  passes  from  the  main  street  to  the  canal  basin.  This 
picture  of  the  early  settlement,  simple  in  its  details,  we  could  not 
doubt  would  be  agreeable  to  numbers  now  living,  and  not  less  so 
to  readers  in  future  years,  when  the  valley  shall  become,  as  it  is 
destined  to  be,  rich  and  populous,  not  surpassed,  if  equalled  in  the 
Union. 

Among  the  first  objects  of  general  interest  was  the  erection  of  t 
grist-mill.  This  was  undertaken  by  Nathan  Chapman,  to  whom  a 
grant  was  made  of  the  site,  where  Hollenback's  old  mill  now  stands, 
near  the  stone  bridge,  on  the  road  from  Wilkesbarre  to  Pittston. 
Forty  acres  of  land  were  part  of  the  donation.  Mr.  HoIIenback 
brought  the  mill-irons  in  his  boat  from  Wright's  ferry,  and  the  voy* 
age  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  loss  of  Lazarus  Young,  a  valuaUe 
young  man,  who  was  drowned  on  the  way  up. 

Imoiediately  afterwards,  the  town  voted :  "  To  give  unto  Captain 
Stephen  Fuller,  Obadiah  Gore,  jr.,  and  Mr.  Seth  Marvin,  all  the 
privileges  of  the  stream  called  Mill  Creek,  below  Mr.  Chapman's 
mill,  to  be  their  own  property,  with  full  liberty  of  building  mills, 
and  flowing  a  pond,  but  so  as  not  to  obstruct  or  hinder  Chapman's 
mills :  Provided,  they  will  have  a  saw-mill,  ready  to  go  by  the  1st  cby 
of  November,  1773,  which  gift  shall  be  to  them,  their  heirs  and 
assigns,  forever."  And  this  was  the  first  saw-mill  erected  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  township  of  Wilkesbarre  had  been  surveyed  in  1770,  by 
David  Meade,  and  received  its  name  from  John  Wilkes  and  Colonel 
Barre,  members  of  Parliament,  and  distinguished  advocates  for 
liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  Colonies.  ''  Wilkes  and  Liberty- 
North  Britain — 45,"  was  then  heard  from  every  tongue.  A  final 
division  was  now  made  of  the  back  lots  among  the  proprietors.  The 
town  plot,  now  the  borough,  was  laid  out  by  a  liberal  forecast,  oo 
a  very  handsome  scale.  On  a  high  flat,  on  the  east  bank  of  ths 
Susquehanna,  above  all  fear  of  inundation,  the  position  was  chosen. 
Two  hundred  acres  were  divided  into  eight  squares  of  twenty-five 
acres,  and  these  into  six  lots  each,  containing,  after  the  streets  were 
taken  off,  about  three  and  three  quarters  of  an  acre.    A  spacMMS 
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ceotral  equare  was  allotted  for  public  buildings.  The  main  avenue, 
perfectly  straight  for  two  miles,  passing  through  the  town  plot  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  was  cut  at  right  angles  by  five  streets.  On 
the  bank  of  the  river  a  wide  space  was  left,  still  beautiful,  thougii 
much  diminished  by  the  ice  and  floods  of  the  stream. 

Two  ferries  were  kept,  one  opposite  Northampton  street,  the  othei: 
at  Mill  Creek ;  and  from  these  a  revenue  of  some  moment  in  those 
early  times,  was  derived.  From  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  the  rent 
of  the  lower  ferry  soon  rose  to  sixty  dollars ;  that  at  Mill  Creek 
yielding  half  that  sum,  until  discontinued  on  the  erection  of  mills  in 
Kingston. 

Mills  and  ferries  having  been  provided,  with  true  Pilgrim  zeal,  at- 
tention was  immediately  turned  to  the  subject  of  a  gospel  ministry, 
and  the  establishment  of  schools. 

''  At  a  town  meeting,  December  11,  1772,  Captain  Stephen  Fuller 
was  appointed  moderator.  Voted,  to  give  and  grant,  unto  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Johnson,  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  in  case  he  settle 
in  this  town,  as  a  gospel  minister,  fifty  acres  of  land,  &c." 

In  August  following,  feeling  themselves  more  able,  or  more  liberal 
(for  the  time  it  was  munificent)  provision  was  made. 

"  At  a  town  meeting  held  at  Wilkesbarre,  August  23,  1773,  Mr. 
Jacob  Sill,  chosen  moderator,  Joseph  Sluman,  clerk. 

Voted,  That  a  call  or  invitation,  shall  be  given  to  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Johnson,  late  of  Groton,  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  who  for  some 
time  past  has  been  preaching  in  this  place,  to  continue  a  settler 
with  us  as  our  gospel  minister. 

2d.  That  Mr.  Johnson  shall  be  paid  sixty  pounds  the  year  ensuing, 
on  the  present  list,  and  his  salary  shall  rise  annually,  as  our  list  rises, 
till  it  amounts  to  one  hundred  pounds,  etc."  (Connecticut  currency, 
six  shillings  to  the  dollar,  or  $333  1-3.) 

In  laying  out  the  town  originally,  two  lots  containing  about  four 
hundred  acres  of  back  lands,  had  been  set  ofi*  for  the  first  settled 
minister,  and  for  schools.  One  of  those  lots,  and  the  fifty  acres  above 
mentioned,  together  with  a  town  lot  of  four  acres,  will  show  the 
liberal  provision  made  for  gospel  purposes. 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  Ovid  F.  Johnson,  Esq.,  the  pie- 
sent  (1842)  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania.  Some  highly  inte- 
resting additional  particulars  of  this  eminent  man,  {**  that  wicked 
priest  of  Canojoharie")  will  be  found  in  another  page. 
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It  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  amidst  this  zeal,  there  prevailed  the 
most  amiable  spirit  of  toleration.  Finding  that  a  number  of  the  inha« 
bitants  were  Baptists,  and  attended  the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Gray,  at 
Kingston,  the  vote  was  rescinded  which  demanded  a  tax  firom  them, 
and  a  different,  but  satisfactory  arrangement  made  with  thw 
minister. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  during  the  temporary  absence  <^  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  Rev.  Elkanah  Holmes  officiated,  preaching  in  Plymotttbi 
Kingston  and  Wilkesbarre. 

A  vote  was  also  passed,  "  To  raise  three  pence  on  the  pound,  on 
the  district  list,  to  keep  a  free  school  in  the  several  school  districts 
in  the  said  Wilkesbarre."  A  subsequent  meeting  specially  vraroed, 
adopted  measures  for  the  keeping  open  free  schools,  one  in  the  upper 
district,  one  in  the  lower,  and  a  third  on  the  town  plot. 

These  votes,  thus  early  in  the  settlement,  passed  in  the  midst  of 
poverty  and  danger,  may  be  referred  to  by  the  descendants  of  those 
pilgrim  fathers,  with  honest  pride.  They  will  remain  to  all  enduring 
time,  monuments  of  religious  zeal,  and  their  earnest  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  their  children. 

Military  organization  was  not  neglected.  Following  the  order 
then  existing  in  New  England,  discipline  was  enforced  as  indispeo- 
sable  to  the  existence  of  the  settlement.  In  each  township  a  com- 
pany was^enrolled,  and  led  to  the  choice  of  officers ;  and  in  Wilkes- 
barre, from  its  being  divided  by  natural  boundaries  into  two  sec- 
tions, and  its  more  rapid  increase  of  inhabitants,  at  an  early  day 
two  companies  were  formed.  If  the  splendid  uniform,  the  glitter- 
ing bayonet,  the  evolution,  rapid  and  precise,  with  the  imposing 
band  of  many  instruments  of  music,  did.  not  grace  their  trainings, 
there  was  yet  upon  the  ground  the  strong-banded  old  French  musket, 
the  long  duck  shooting  piece,  and  more  efficient  than  either,  the  close- 
drawing  rifle,  little  known  in  New  England,  but  becoming  familiar 
among  the  settlers  on  the  Susquehanna.  At  a  moment  when  it  has  be- 
oome  popular  to  deride  the  militia,  I  deem  it  proper  to  say,  in  defence 
of  a  thorough,  and  never  relaxing  organization  and  discipline, 
that  in  my  opinion  America  owes  her  Independence  to  immediate 
and  remote  causes  connected  with  the  militia  system,  the  eint>ll- 
ment  and  training  existing  in  the  colonies :  and  that  Pennsylvania 
cannot  too  seduously  encourage  and  preserve  that  right  arm  <rf*  her 
power,  never  forgetting,  or  encroaching  upon,  what  should  be  deemed 
the  sacred  rights  of  persons  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  beariM 
arms. 
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Among  the  earliest  resolutions  adopted  by  the  settlers,  was  one 
which  has  been,  I  think  unjustly,  censured  as  severe. 

Any  person  selling  liquor  to  an  Indian  was  to  forfeit  his  goods, 
and  be  expelled  the  colony.  In  justification  of  this  seemingly  harsh 
enactment,  it  may  be  observed : — That  the  massacre  of  1763  had 
been  ascribed  to  the  Indians  being  intoxicated;  and  fears  existed 
that  under,  to  the  Indians,  the  phrenzying  influence  of  rum,  another 
massacre  might  be  attempted;  or  what  was  more  immediately  prob- 
able, that  individual  murders  would  be  committed — retaliation  fol* 
low,  and  the  settlement  be  brought  into  hostile  collision  with  the 
Six  Nations,  whose  subjects  the  scattered  Indians  in  the  valley  were. 
Penalties  too  severe,  if  effectual,  could  not  be  imposed,  to  avert  so 
fatal  a  mischief. 

Rights — shares — and  half  shares,  being  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  proceedings  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  pur- 
chases, or  companies,  it  seems  proper  that  they  should  be  explained 
more  fully.  Those  purchases  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  and  two  in 
longitude  would  give  nearly  five  millions  of  acres. — The  shares  is- 
sued by  the  Susquehanna  Company,  increased  from  eight  hundred 
and  fifty,  to  twelve  hundred  and  forty,  several,  perhaps  an  hundred, 
being  granted  for  services  rendered.  A  considerable  number  of  half 
shares  were  given  out,  as  many  poor  persons  wished  an  interest  in 
the  purchase,  whom,  of  course  it  was  politic  to  oblige,  and  who  did 
not  feel  able  to  buy  a  whole  right.  As  dictated  by  prudence,  only 
two  thousand  acres  were  allowed  to  be  surveyed  on  a  whole  share, 
and  one  thousand  on  a  half  share,  the  balance  being  deferred  until 
all  the  shares  should  have  a  chance  of  location. 

Prices  of  whole  shares  varied  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars. 
In  a  deed  from  Palmer  Avery,  dated  March  7,  1767,  the  consider- 
ation is  set  down  as  thirty  pounds.  Another  deed  of  subsequent 
date  contains  a  consideration  of  twenty  pounds.  The  last  sales  by 
the  company,  previous  to  the  Trenton  decree,  were  at  fifteen  pounds 
ten  shillings.  Like  other  stocks,  the  price  varied  with  the  varying 
prospects  of  the  company. 

Townships  of  six  miles  square,  generally,  were  surveyed  in  the 
Delaware  purchase,  extending  from  the  Delaware  to  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  Susquehanna  purchase  was  laid 
out,  generally,  in  townships  of  five  miles  square. 

To  preserve  order,  and  prevent  interfering  claims,  a  wise  system 
was  early  adopted,  and  rigidly  enforced.  A  land  oflice  was  es- 
tablished— rights,  full,  or  half  shares,  being  produced  to  the  amount 
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of  sixteen  thousand  acres,  a  sarrey  by  an  appointed  offionr  wm  made 
of  the  township,  a  patent,  or  grant  issued  and  recorded*  the  sliares 
being  received  and  cancelled*  For  several  years  John  Jeokint  vas 
surveyor  general ;  and  Joseph  Biles  his  deputy  ran  more  lines  than 
any  other  surveyor  in  the  purchase. 

As  the  colony  could  not  well  subsist,  with  its  greatly  increasing 
population,  and  diversified  interests,  without  a  code  of  laws  to  govern 
them,  and  it  did  not  yet  accord  with  the  cautious  policy  of  Conneeti* 
cut  to  avouch  their  proceedings,  and  extend  her  jurisdiction  beyond 
the  Delaware:  a  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna  Company*  hdd  at 
Hartford,  June  2, 1773,  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  settlenieot 
the  following  articles,  in  every  aspect  important:  honouraUe  to- 
the  pen  that  drew,  and  the  people  who  accepted  them. 

*'  1.  Wliereas,  we  the  subscribers  inhabitants  of  Connecticat  in 
New  England,  in  America,  already  settled,  and  about  to  settle  on 
certain  lands  on  the  river  Susquehanna  in  said  Connecticut,  by  os 
and  our  associates  sometime  since  purchased  of  the  original  natives, 
by,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  said  Colony  of  Connecticut. 

•  And  whereas,  the  same  lands  are  claimed  to  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  Colony  c^  Con- 
necticut choosing  to  proceed  with  caution  and  deliberation,  have 
applied  to  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  in  Great  Britain,  for  their 
advice,  which  at  present  the  colony  have  not  received,  by  reason 
whereof  we  have  as  yet  no  established  civil  authority  residing  among 
us  in  said  settlement,  in  consequence  of  which  deficiencyt  disorders 
may  arise  tending  to  disturb  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  settlers, 
as  well  as  the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord — the  king,  which  ID 
remedy,  we  have  this  day  come  into  the  following  heads,  or  articles 
of  agreement,  with  each  other. 

Ist.  We  do  solemnly  profess  and  declare  true  and  sincere  allegi- 
ance to  his  Majesty,  King  George  the  Third,  and  that  no  foreign 
prince,  person,  prelate,  state  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have  any 
jurisdiction,  power,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  witfara 
the  realm  of  England. 

2d.  We  do  solemnly  promise  and  engage,  that  we  will,  so  far  as 
lieth  in  our  power,  behave  ourselves  peaceably,  soberly  and  ordcily 
towards  each  other,  in  particular,  and  the  world  in  general,  cue- 
fully  observing  and  obeying  the  laws  of  this  colony,  as  binding  and 
of  force  with  us  equally  in  all  respects,  as  though  we  actually  resMed 
within  any  of  the  counties  of  this  colony. 
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8d.  For  the  due  enforcing  such  laws,  as  well  as  such  other  orders 
and  regulations  as  shall^  from  time  to  time,  be  found  necessary  to  be 
come  into  by  said  settlers  and  Company,  we  will  immediately  with- 
in each  town,  already  settled,  and  immediately  after  the  settlement 
of  those  that  may  be  hereafter  settled,  choose  three  able  and  judi- 
cious men  among  such  settlers,  to  take  upon  them,  under  the  gene- 
ral direction  of  the  Company,  the  direction  of  the  settlement  of  each 
such  town,  and  the  well  ordering  and  governing  the  same,  to  sup- 
press vice  of  every  kind,  preserve  the  peace  of  Gk>d  and  the  King 
therein,  to  whom  each  inhabitant  shall  pay  such,  and  the  same  sub- 
mission as  is  paid  to  the  civil  authority  in  the  several  towns  in  this 
colony;  such  inhabitants  shall  also  choose,  in  each  of  their  respective 
towns,  one  person  of  trust  to  be  their  officer,  who  shall  be  vested  with 
the  same  power  and  authority,  as  a  constable,  by  the  laws  of  this 
colony  is,  for  preserving  the  peace  and  apprehending  offenders  of  a 
criminal  or  civil  nature. 

4th.  The  Directors  in  each  town  shall,  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month,  and  oftener,  if  need  be,  with  such  their  peace  officers,  meet 
together,  as  well  to  consult  for  the  good  regulating  thereof,  as  to  hear 
and  decide  any  differences  that  may  arise,  and  to  inflict  proper  fine 
or  other  punishment  on  offenders,  according  to  the  general  laws  and 
rules  of  this  colony,  so  far  as  the  peculiar  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  such  town  and  plantation  will  admit  of;  and  as  the 
reformation  of  offenders  is  the  principal  object  in  view,  always  pre- 
ferring serious  admonition  and  advice  to  them,  and  their  making  pub- 
lic satisfaction,  by  public  acknowledgment  of  their  fault,  and  doing 
such  public  service  to  the  plantation,  as  the  Directors  shall  judge 
meet,  to  fines  in  money,  or  corporal  punishment,  which,  however,  in 
extreme  cases,  such  Directors  shall  inflict,  as  said  laws  direct. 

5th.  The  Directors  of  each  individual  town  or  plantation,  shall, 
once  every  quarter,  or  three  months,  meet  together  to  confer  with 
each  other  on  the  state  of  each  particular  town  in  said  settlement, 
and  to  come  into  such  resolutions  concerning  them  as  they  shall  find 
for  their  best  good,  as  also  to  hear  the  complaints  of  any  that  shall 
judge  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  their  Directors  in  their 
several  towns,  who  shall  have  right  to  appeal  to  such  quarterly 
meeting. 

6th.  No  one  convicted  of  sudden  and  violent  breach  of  the  peace, 
of  swearing,  drunkenness,  stealing,  gaming,  fraud,  idleness,  and  the 
like,  before  the  Directors  of  the  particular  town  in  which  he  lives, 
shall  have  liberty  of  appeal  to  such  quarterly  meeting,  from  the  sen- 
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tence  of  such  particular  Directors,  without  first  procuring  good 
security,  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  Directors,  for  his  orderly  and 
sober  behaviour  until  such  meeting,  and  for  his  submitting  to  and 
complying  with  the  sentence  of  such  meeting. — No  one,  in  matters  of 
private  property,  shall  have  liberty  of  appeal  from  such  particular 
Directors,  to  such  quarterly  general  meeting  of  Directors,  where  the 
controversy  is  not  more  than  twenty  shillings. 

7th.  Such  quarterly  meeting  of  Directors,  shall  appoint  an  oflicer, 
statedly,  to  attend  them  as  their  clerk,  who  shall  carefully  register 
their  proceedings,  also  an  officer  in  the  character  of  general  peace 
officer,  or  Sheriff,  who  also  shall  attend  them,  and  to  whom  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  whole  settlement  submit  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
inhabitants  of  any  county  within  this  colony,  by  law  are  obliged,  to 
their  respective  High  Sheriffi 

8th.  All  persons  within  such  settlement  accused  of  the  high  handed 
crimes  of  adultery,  burglary,  and  the  like,  shall  be  arraigned  before 
such  quarterly  meeting,  and  if  convicted,  shall  be  sentened  to  banish* 
ment  from  such  settlement,  and  a  confiscation  of  all  their  personal 
effects  therein,  to  the  use  of  the  town,  where  such  ofience  is  com- 
mitted, and  should  there  still  be  the  more  heinous  crimes  of  mur- 
der committed,  which  God  forbid,  the  ofiender  shall  be  instantly 
arrested,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  nearest  civil  authority 
in  Connecticut,  and  should  any  person  or  persons  be  accused  of 
counterfeiting  the  bills  or  coins  of  any  province  on  this  continent, 
and  be  thereof  convicted  before  such  quarterly  meeting,  the  colony 
whose  bills  are  thus  counterfeited,  shall  have  liberty  to  take  such 
offender  and  punish  him,  he  shall  be  instantly  banished  the  settle- 
ment, and  his  personal  effects,  confiscated  as  aforesaid,  and  all  per- 
sons convicted  of  any  heinous  crime,  in  any  province  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  shall  fly  from  justice,  the  inhabitants  shall,  as  well  direc- 
tors and  peace  officers,  as  others,  aid  and  assist  their  pursuers  in 
apprehending  them,  that  they  may  be  duly  punished  in  the  Govern- 
ment where  they  have  offended. 

9th.  No  appeal  shall  be  from  the  doings  of  such  quarterly  meetii^, 
or  their  decrees,  to  the  Susquehanna  Company,  in  general,  save 
where  the  property  of  land  is  disputed,  in  which  case  the  appellant 
shall  first  secure  the  appellee  for  his  costs,  if  he  make  not  his  appeal 
good  before  the  Company. 

10th.  The  inhabitants  of  each  town,  to  wit : — All  the  males  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  and  a  proprietor  in  one  of  the  said 
towns  shall  annually  meet,  on  the  first  Monday  in  December*  and 
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choose  Directors  for  such  town,  with  their  peace  officers,  and  other 
officers  that  shall  be  found  necessary  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
Directors,  eta,  that  now  may  be  chosen,  shall  have  authority  until 
new  are  chosen,  and  no  longer. 

11th.  The  Directors  of  each  town  shall  make  out  and  exhibit  to 
their  first  quarterly  meeting,  a  list  in  the  rateable  estate  and  polls  of 
the  inhabitants  of  each  town,  and  such  quarterly  meeting  shall  have 
power  to  assess  the  inhabitants  for  defraying  public  expenses,  as  also 
to  enforce  the  assessment  made  in  each  particulafr  town,  if  need  be. 

12th.  The  law  regulating  the  militia  of  this  colony,  shall  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to  by  the  Directors  of  the  respective  towns,  and 
the  general  regulation  thereof,  as  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
people  require,  shall  be  in  the  power  of  such  general  quarterly 
meeting. 

Also,  we  do  solemnly  declare  these  and  such  other  regulations  as 
we  shall  hereafter  come  into,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Susquehanna  Company,  in  full  meeting  assembled,  to  be  of  force 
and  binding  on  us,  and  on  each  of  us,  our  heirs  and  assigns,  until  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  shall  annex  us  to  some  one  of  the  counties  of 
this  colony,  or  make  us  a  distinct  county,  or  we  obtain  from  the 
said  colony,  or  from  his  Gracious  Majesty,  King  George  the  Third, 
whose  true  and  loyal  subjects  we  are,  powers  of  Government  in  some 
more  permanent  method. 

And  lastly,  it  is  further  agreed  and  voted,  that  the  Directors  in 
each  of  the  several  towns  now  settled,  and  that  shall  be  settled,  shall 
forthwith  procure  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  agreements,  which  shall  be 
entered  at  large  in  a  book  for  that  purpose,  and  all  the  male  inhabit- 
ants of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  shall,  personally,  subscribe  the 
same  with  their  own  proper  names,  or  mark,  and  strictly  abide  by 
and  fulfil  the  same ;  and  such  inhabitants  or  settlers  as  are  already 
come  into,  to  settle,  or  shall  hereafter  appear  to  come  in  as  settlers, 
as  shall  neglect,  or  refuse  to  subscribe  to  and  abide  by  the  foregoing 
agreements  shall  not  continue  there,  nor  be  admitted  as  settlers  on 
said  lands. 

Voted,  that  the  following  persons  be,  and  they  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed Directors  in  the  several  towns  hereafter  mentioned,  until 
the  first  Monday  in  December  next,  with  the  powers  and  authority 
according  to  the  foregoing  agreement. 

To  wit : — For  the  town  of  Wilkesbarre, — Maj.  John  Durkee,  Capt. 
Zcbulon  Butler,  and  Obadiah  Gore,  Jr. 

For  the  town  of  Plymouth,— Phineas  Nash,  Capt.  David  Marvin, 
and  J.  Gaylord. 
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In  New  ProTidence, — Isaac  Tripp,  Esq.,  Timothy  Kejrs,  and 
Gideon  Baldwin. 

For  the  town  of  Kingston, — Capt.  Obadiah  Gore,  Nathan  DeokoB, 
and  Parshall  Terry. 

For  the  town  of  Pittston, — Caleb  Bates,  James  Brown»  and  Lem- 
ael  Harding. 

For  the  town  of  Hanover, — Capt.  Lazarus  Stewart,  Win.  Stewart, 
and  John  Franklin. 

Having  given  a  brief  picture  of  the  Valley,  and  rec<Mrd6d  the 
building  of  mills — settling  a  gospel  minister — establishing  schoois — 
the  first  wedding — birth,  and  natural  death :  having  given  the  early 
Constitution  or  Code  of  Laws,  adopted,  medical  gentlemen  may 
expect  the  result  of  our  researches  in  respect  to  membem  of  their 
profession.  Dr.  William  Hooker  Smith,  justly  eminent  and  highly 
successful,  emigrated  to  the  valley,  in  1772 ;  and  his  valuable  services 
were  continued  through  the  revolutionary  war ;  indeed,  until  very 
advanced  age  released  him  from  active  labour.  But  there  came  from 
New  London,  in  1773,  a  noted  surgeon,  whom  many  of  the  peopk 
desired  to  establish  among  them.  A  paper,  drawn  up  by  Henry 
Carey,  (and  it  is  a  very  neat  piece  of  penmanship,)  for  subscriptioii. 
proposes  to  "  pay  Dr.  John  Caulkins,  in  case  he  should  settle  among 
us  in  the  quality  of  a  physician,"  (the  sums  to  be  annexed,)  **  the 
money  to  be  laid  out  in  land  for  his  benefit  and  use,"  etc  Among 
the  names  subscribed  are,  Anderson  Dana,  £2  8;  James  Stark, 
£1  4  etc.,  and  other  less  sums.  The  issue  of  the  negotiation,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

The  most  important  exterior  event  that  occurred,  aflfecting  the 
interests  of  Wyoming,  during  these  two  years,  was  an  official  mote* 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Connecticut,  asserting  her 
Charter  claim  west  of  the  Delaware.  The  progress  of  the  new  set- 
tlement had  been  watched  with  intense  interest.  As  peace  reigned 
and  prosperity  abounded :  as  the  settlers  had  shown  themselves  com- 
petent to  defend  themselves,  and  their  foot-hold  seemed  permaneotly 
established,  it  was  deemed  a  fitting  time  for  making  a  declaration  of 
right,  and  opening  a  negotiation  with  the  Proprietary  GovemmeDt, 
in  respect  to  the  disputed  territory. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  October,  1778,  a  Reso- 
lution was  adopted,  "  That  the  Colony  would  make  their  claim  to 
those  lands ;  and  in  a  legal  manner  support  the  same.'' 

It  was  also  Resolved,  That  Commissioners  should  be  appointed 
to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  to  negotiate  a  mode  of  bringing  the 
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controversy  to  an  amicable  conclusion.  Col.  Eliphalet  Dyer»  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  J.  Strong,  Esq.,  were  duly  empowered,  and  about  the 
aiiddle  of  December,  opened  the  matter,  by  presenting  their  creden- 
tials, and  a  letter  from  His  Excellency,  Got.  Trumbull  to  Grov.  Penn. 
The  notes,  letters,  replies  and  rejoinders,  go  so  much  into  details  in 
respect  to  title,  repeating  what,  in  substance,  we  have  before  fully 
stated,  that  a  publication  of  them  in  exteoso,  in  the  body  of  this 
work,  is  regarded  as  unnecessary.  A  statement  of  the  points  made 
may,  however,  prove  acceptable.  On  the  part  of  Connecticut  it  was 
proposed.  That  Commissioners  be  mutually  appointed  to  run  the 
respective  lines,  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  conflicting  Charter 
claims. 

The  Governor  and  Council,  on  behalf  of  Pennsylvania,  denying  any 
right  of  Connecticut,  west  of  New  York,  declined  to  accede  to  the 
proposition. 

It  was  next  proposed,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Assembly, 
*^  To  join  in  an  application  to  his  Majesty  to  appoint  Commissioners,'* 
to  ascertain  the  rightful  boundaries  of  the  contesting  colonies. 

To  this.  Governor  Penn  and  the  Council  replied,  by  decisively 
declining  the  proposition,  but  suggests  that  Connecticut  should  make 
separate  application  to  his  Majesty. 

A  third  proposition  was  then  made  by  the  Connecticut  Agents  : — 
That  Pennsylvania  should  continue  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
West  Branch,  where  her  authority  already  extended,  and  Connecti- 
cut should  extend  her  laws  over  Wyoming,  and  that  part  of  the  set- 
tlement which  was  not  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  so  long  as 
the  dispute  continued  with  the  mother  country,  and  until  a  decision 
by  his  Majesty,  in  Council,  or  some  other  amicable  way  might  be 
obtained. 

A  negative,  as  decided,  was  given  to  the  last,  as  to  the  two  former 
propositions,  and  Messrs.  Dyer,  Johnson,  and  Strong,  returned  to 
Connecticut. 

Throughout  the  proceedings,  the  greatest  urbanity  and  mutual 
respect  were  manifested.  Much  ability  was  displayed  on  both 
sides;  and  the  Connecticut  Commissioners  effected  all  that  they 
could  have  expected  when  they  opened  the  negotiation.  An  earnest 
appeal  had  been  made  to  accommodate  the  unhappy  differences  by 
amicable  means — a  mutual  commission — a  reference  to  his  Ma- 
jesty— a  division  of  jurisdiction,  until  a  peaceable  settlement  could 
be  made  !    What  more  fair  could  be  offered?    The  moral  influences 
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at  home  and  abroad,  could  not  fail  to  prove  of  powerful  aid  to  the 
offering,  against  the  rejecting  party. 

Gov.  Penn  communicated  the  whole  proceedings  to  the  Assembly, 
whose  answer  on  the  occasion,  though  decided,  is  so  mild,  that  it 
shows  the  favorable  impression  the  Connecticut  Delegates,  per- 
sonally, had  made  in  Philadelphia. 

''  To  prevent  the  mischievous  effects  of  this  unkind  and  unneigh- 
borly  disposition  in  the  Government  of  Connecticut,  we  beg  leave 
earnestly  to  request  that  you  will  pursue  every  effectual  measure  to 
call  the  claimants  before  his  Majesty,  in  Council,  and  to  bring  their 
claim  to  an  immediate  decision." 

The  important  proceedings  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  oo 
receiving  the  report  of  their  Agents,  commencing  a  new  year^  will 
be  noticed  in  the  following  letter. 
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1774. — Connecticut  amames  jarisdiction— town  of  Westmoreland— Town  meeting— Dis- 
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Insidious  attacks — Alarm — meeting  of  Proprietors— Proceeding — Sales  and  price  of  lands 
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Two  years  of  repose  presented  no  event  for  the  record  of  the  his- 
torian's pen  more  exciting  than  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  peace 
and  domestic  prosperity.  The  succeeding  year,  1774,  though  equally 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  yet  assumes  in  our  annals  an  increased  in- 
terest It  was  the  year,  more  than  any  other,  in  the  memory  of  the 
ancient  people,  of  unalloyed  joy  and  gladness,  even  surpassing  the 
two  by  which  it  was  preceded.  On  the  report  of  Messrs.  Dyer, 
Johnson  and  Strong,  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  adopted 
decisive  measures  to  bring  the  settlement  on  the  Susquehanna  under 
her  immediate  jurisdiction.  An  act  was  passed  early  in  January, 
erecting  all  the  territory  within  her  charter  limits,  from  the  river 
Delaware  to  a  line  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  into  a 
town,  with  all  the  corporate  powers  of  other  towns  in  the  colonyi 
to  be  called  Westmoreland,  attaching  it  to  the  county  of  Litchfield. 
This  most  desirable  event  was  hailed  by  the  people  with  unbounded 
satisfaction.  Venerating  the  law,  they  now  felt  that  it  pervaded  the 
settlement  with  a  holier  sanction  than  their  own  mere  agreement, 
or  the  resolutions  of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  could  impart.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes,  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  high  standing  Colony  of  Connecticut,  eminent  for  order^ 
learning  and  piety,  the  character  of  the  parent  was  now  felt  to  be 
oflicially  imparted  to  this,  her  true,  though  distant  of&pring  More- 
over, the  distinct  legalization  of  what  had  before  been  done,  and  the 
pledge  of  protection  for  the  future,  implied  in  the  extension  of  her 
laws  to  the  settlement,  were  regarded  as  points  attained  of  great 
importance.    A  sense  of  security  existed,  a  feeling  of  confidence  en- 
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sued,  which  gave  force  to  contracts,  encouraged  industry,  and  slimii- 
lated  enterprise.  ..^y 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Assembly,  Governor  Turnbull 
issued  his  proclamation,  forbidding  any  settlement  within  the  limits 
of  Westmoreland,  except  under  the  authority  of  Connecticut.  Near 
the  same  time  a  proclamation  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvanity 
prohibited  any  settlement  on  the  contested  claims,  under  pretended 
grants  from  Connecticut,  or  any  other  than  the  authority  of  the  Pro- 
prietaries. 

Proper  measures  had  been  adopted  for  the  introduction  of  ifae 
laws  and  usages  of  the  Civil  Government  of  Connecticut.  Zebakn 
Butler  and  Nathan  Denison  were  commissioned  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  with  directions  to  call  a  town  meeting  of  the  Freeaien  of 
Westmoreland,  with  a  view  to  a  perfect  organization,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  town  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  been  before  noticed.  Nature  never  formed  two  excel- 
lent men,  in  more  distinct  contrast.  Butler,  polished  in  ofiaiiDer, 
quick  in  perception,  vehement  and  rapid  in  execution ;  Denison, 
plain,  though  courteous,  slow  to  speak,  as  careful  to  consider,  cooi 
and  firm,  if  not  alert  in  action.  Both  universal  favorites,  we  agaio 
advert  to  their  characters  because  they  were  the  two  great  and 
acknowledged  leaders  in  Westmoreland. 

The  organization  being  now  somewhat  complicated,  the  reader 
will  please  to  observe  the  difference  between  a  town  and  a  loioiiti^ 
The  town  of  Westmoreland  legally  incorporated  for  civil  piirpoeei, 
was  about  seventy  miles  square,  and  could  only  be  establidbed  hj 
supreme  Legislative  authority.  Within  this  limit  a  number  of  Iowa- 
ships  of  five  or  six  miles  square,  were  laid  off  by  the  Delaware  and 
Susquehanna  Companies,  divided  into  lots,  which  were  drawn  far 
by  Proprietors,  or  sold.  These  townships  had  power  to  make  aaedt' 
ful  rules  and  byeJaws  for  their  interior  regulation,  the  establiahnieBt 
of  roads,  the  care  or  disposal  of  vacant  lots,  and  other  nuatCers  en- 
tirely local.  Of  these  there  already  existed  Wilkesbarre,  Haoom, 
Plymouth,  Kingston,  or  the  Forty,  Exeter,  Pittston,  and  Caponw,  or 
Providence;  more  were  from  time  to  time  added.  A  town  nMetkig 
therefore,  noWf  when  "legally  warned,"  called  together  all  the 
Freemen,  in  all  the  townships  or  settlements,  from  the  Delaware  t» 
fifteen  miles  beyond  the  Susquehanna,  and  from  the  Lehigh»  north 
to  Tioga  Point 

The  first  town  meeting : — But  we  are  sure  the  curious  reader  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  the  old  records,  page  first,  speak  for  tfaemaelvei; 
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Iho  more  especially  as  they  will  exhibit  the  general  organization  of 
towns  in  Connecticut,  the  number  and  kind  of  officers  chosen,  and 
show  the  pure  Democracy  that  prevailed  in  their  system  of  Govern- 
ment. At  that  time  the  Assembly  met  twice  a  year.  Delegates 
held  their  commissions  only  six  months,  so  cautious  were  the  people 
of  intrusting  power.  Each  town  elected  one  or  two  members,  ac- 
cording to  their  population. 

Before  we  proceed  to  copy  the  votes,  it  may  be  proper  to  say — that 
every  town  in  the  colony  kept,  and  we  presume  still  keeps,  a  regular 
record  of  its  elections,  orders,  votes,  etc.  While  most  of  the  valuable 
papers  in  the  settlement  were  destroyed,  by  singular  good  fortune 
the  volume  of  Westmoreland  Records  was  saved,  and  is  in  a  state  of 
excellent  preservation.  The  neat  manner  in  which  they  were  kept, 
the  generally  fine,  liberal  and  patriotic  spirit  they  breathe,  reflect  the 
highest  honour  on  the  ancient  people.  Bearing  the  **  image  and 
superscription"  of  the  fathers  oi  Wyoming,  we  shall  quote  them 
freely,  both  as  curious  from  their  antiquity,  and  interesting  as  re- 
flecting the  impress  of  those  whose  history  our  labours  record. 

**  At  a  town  meeting  legally  warned  and  held  for  Westmore- 
land, March  ye  1st,  1774,  for  choosing  town  officers,  etc.,  Zebulon 
Butler,  Elsq.,  was  chosen  moderator  for  the  work  of  the  day.  Major 
Ezekiel  Pierce  was  chosen  town  clerk. 

"  March  ye  1st.  Voted  that  this  meeting  is  adjourned  until  to- 
mcurrow  morning  at  this  place,  at  eight  of  the  clock,  in  ye  forenoon* 

"  March  ye  2d,  1774,  this  meeting  is  opened  and  held  by  ad- 
journment. Voted,  that  ye  town  of  Westmoreland  be  divided  in  the 
following  manner  into  districts— that  is  to  say,  that  ye  town  of 
Wilkesbarre,  be  one  entire  district,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Wilkesbarre  district :  And  that  ye  town  of  Hanover,  and  all  the  land 
south  of  Wilkesbarre,  and  west  on  Susquehanna  river,  and  east  on 
the  Lehigh,  be  one  district,  by  ye  name  of  Hanover  district.  And 
that  Plymouth,  with  all  ye  land  west  of  Susquehanna  river,  south 
and  west  to  the  town  line,  be  one  district,  by  ye  name  of  Plymouth 
district :  and  that  Kingston,  with  ye  land  west  to  ye  town  line,  be 
one  district,  by  ye  name  of  Kingston  district :  and  that  Pittston  be 
one  district,  by  ye  name  of  Pittston  district :  and  that  Exeter,  Pro- 
vidence, and  all  the  lands  west  and  north  to  ye  town  line,  be  one  dis- 
trict, by  ye  name  of  ye  North  District :  and  that  Lackaway  settle- 
ment and  Blooming  Grove,  and  Sheolah,  to  be  one  district,  and  to 
be  called  by  ye  name  of  ye  Lackaway  district :  and  that  Coshutunk, 
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and  all  ye  settlements  on  Delaware,  be  one  district,  and  joined  to  ye 
other  districts,  and  known  by  ye  name  of  ye  east  district. 

SELECT  MEN. 

''Christopher  Avery,  Nathaniel  Landon,  Samuel  Ransom,  Isaac 
Tripp,  Esq.,  Caleb  Bates,  Lazarus  Stewart,  Silas  Parke,  were  chosen 
Selectmen,  for  ye  year  ensuing.  Isaac  Tripp,  Esq.,  refused  to  accept. 
John  Jenkins  was  chosen  Selectman  in  ye  room  of  Esq.  Tripp. 

''  Captain  Stewart  refused  to  accept.  Rosewell  Franklin  was  cho- 
sen Selectman  in  ye  room  of  Captain  Stewart. 

TOWN  TREASURER. 

**  Zebulon  Butler,  Esq.,  was  chosen  Town  Treasurer. 

CONSTABLES   AND   COLLECTORS  OF   RATES. 

''  Asa  Stevens,  Timothy  Smith,*  Jonathan  Haskel,  Asaph  Whitde- 
sy,  Noah  Adams,  Phineas  Clark,  William  Smith,  were  chosen  Con- 
stables and  Collectors  of  Rates. 

SURVEYORS  OF  HIGHWAYS. 

''  Anderson  Dana,  Daniel  Gore,  Elisha  Swift,  Thomas  Stoddart, 
Thomas  Bennet,  Perrin  Ross,  Rufus  Lawrence,  Samuel  Ransom, 
Jonathan  Parker,  Isaac  Baldwin,  Zavan  Tracy,  Elijah  Witter,  John 
Ainsley,  William  Hibbard,  James  Lastley,  John  Dewit,  John  Jen- 
kins, jr.,  Aaron  Thomas,  Anthony  Chimer,  Abraham  Russ,  Benjamin 
Yancampin,  Benjamin  Harvey,  were  chosen  Surveyors  of  Highways. 

FENCE   VIEWERS. 

'*  John  Abbott,  William  Warner,  Ezekiel  Pierce,  William  Bock, 
Nathan  Denison,  Esq.,  Thomas  Stoddart,  Frederick  Eveland*  Jolm 
Baker,  Charles  Gay  lord,  Samuel  Slaughter,  Abraham  Hardiagi 
Captain  Parrish,  John  Jamison,  John  Gardner,  were  chosen  Fence 
Viewers,  for  ye  year  ensuing. 

LISTERS. 

"  Anderson  Dana,  Daniel  Gore,  Elisha  Swift,  Eliphalet  Folkk 
Perrin  Ross,  Nathan  Wade,  Jeremiah  Blanchard,  Zavan  Tracy, 
Uriah  Chapman,  Gideon  Baldwin,  Silas  Gore,  Moses  Thomas,  EoMh 
nuel  Consawler,  John  Jenkins  and  Phineas  Clark,  were  chosen  lis- 
ters, for  ye  year  ensuing. 

*  This  gentleman  was  sportively  calleil  "olJ-heaJ/'  because  of  the  ability  diaplajedil 
inducing  Connecticut  to  establish  the  town  of  Westmoreland. 
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LBATHBR  UALBRS. 

"  Elisha  Swift,  Ebenezer  Hibbard,  and  Captain  Silas  Parke,  were 
chosen  Leather  Sealers  ye  year  ensuing. 

GRAND  JUHOE8. 

"  Jabez  Sills,  James  Stark,  William  Buck,  Elias  Church,  Phineas 
Nash,  Thomas  Heath,  Barnabas  Cary,  Lemuel  Harding,  Hezekiah 
Bingham,  John  Franklin,  Timothy  Keys,  were  chosen  Grand  Jurors 
ye  year  ensuing. 

TTTHINO   MEN. 

"  Philip  Weeks,  Elihu  Williams,  Luke  Swetland,  Justice  Gaylord, 
James  Brown,  Isaac  Parrish,  Timothy  Hopkins,  were  chosen  Ty- 
thing  men. 

SSALBR8  OF   WEIGHTS  AND   MSASURSS. 

**  Jabez  Sills,  Captain  Obadiah  Gore,  Captain  Silas  Parke,  Captain 
Lazarus  Stewart,  were  chosen  Sealers  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

KET-KEBPBRS. 

**  Daniel  Gore,  Jabez  Fish,  Timothy  Pierce,  Uriah  Stevens,  Thomas 
Heath,  Jeremiah  Blanchard,  Jonathan  Haskel,  Zipron  Hibbard,  were 
chosen  Key  Keepers.''  Thus  was  the  town  organized  by  the  desig- 
nation of  one  hundred  officers. 

April  11  and  12,  the  second  town  meeting  in  Westmoreland  was 
held.  Two  hundred  and  six  persons  took  the  freeman's  oath,  as 
required  by  law.  A  tax  was  laid  of  one  penny  in  the  pound, 
**  to  purchase  ammunition  for  the  town's  use,  and  other  necessaries.'* 

Application  to  the  Assembly  was  directed  for  a  Court  of  Probate, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Regiment.  Pounds  already  built,  were 
pronounced  lawful  pounds.  Roads  heretofore  established,  were  de- 
clared lawful  highways,  on  which  taxes  might  be  laid  out. 

"  Voted — That  for  ye  present,  ye  tree  that  now  stands  northerly 
from  Captain  Butler's  house,  shall  be  ye  Town  Sign  Post." 

This  matter  of  the  legal  sign  post,  is  of  weightier  import  than, 
without  explanation,  might  be  imagined.  Newspapers  in  those  days 
were  little  known,  save  in  the  larger  cities.  It  had  therefore  been 
enacted,  that  a  sign  post  be  established  in  each  town,  on  which  notices 
of  public  meetings,  public  sales,  stray  animals  taken  up,  etc.,  should 
be  nailed  or  placed,  to  render  them  legal.  It  is  proper  to  add, 
that,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  sign  post,  which  was  also  the 
legal  whipping  post,  a  pair  of  stocks  was  provided  for  a  punishment 
of  the  guilty,  and  a  warning  to  deter  from  crime.  These  (now 
abjured)  monuments  of  civilization  and  law,  were  derived  from 
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England,  and  brought  over,  nay,  almost  venerated  by  our  Poritan 
fathers*  The  ancient  pillory  and  wooden  horse,  first  disappeai-ed, 
the  whipping  post  and  stocks  soon  followed.* 

A  third  town  meeting  was  holden  April  28,  1774. 

"  Captain  Butler  was  chosen  Moderator,  for  ye  work  of  ye  day. 

Voted  that  Captain  Zebulon  Butler,  Captain  Timothy  Smith,  Mr. 
Christopher  Avery,  and  Mr.  John  Jenkins,  be  appointed  agents  in 
behalf  of  this  company  of  settlers,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  to  be  holden  at  Hartford  in  May  next,  etc" 

The  same  gentlemen  were  also  appointed  as  agents  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna Company,  which  was  to  assemble  at  Hartford,  on  the  24th 
of  May. 

It  is  presumed  that,  at  this  time  the  number  of  the  members  of 
Assembly  Westmoreland  would  be  entitled  to,  had  not  been  desig* 
nated.  Thereafter  two  were,  or  might  be  elected  for  each  sessioo, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut. 

The  John  Jenkins  named,  was  the  elder,  and  father  of  Colonel 
John  Jenkins,  both  distinguished  patriots,  who  will  appear  fre- 
quently and  honorably  on  our  pages. 

The  fourth  town  meeting  was  held  June  27,  Zebulon  Butler  Mode- 
rator. Votes  were  passed  ^'  to  form  themselves  into  companies  m 
a  military  way.'*  Each  district  in  Westmoreland  to  be  a  conapaoy. 
And  Zebulon  Butler,  Esq.,  Major  Ezekiel  Pierce,  and  Mr.  John 
Jenkins  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  repair  to  the  several  dis- 
tricts, and  lead  each  company  to  a  choice  of  officers,  etc. 

On  the  dOth  of  September,  a  fifth  town  meeting  was  held,  Captain 
S.  Fuller,  moderator. 

Captain  Butler,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Sluman,  were  chosen  represen- 
tatives to  the  next  Assembly,  and  these  were  the  first  persons  ad^ 
mitted  to  the  full  participation  of  the  rights  of  members,  not  as  dele- 
gates  from  territories,  having  a  power  to  debate,  but   not  a  right 

*  The  reader  of  Fludibras  will  recollect  that  he  several  times  became  intimately  aeqnaiatadl 
with  those  instruments  of  punishment,  or  persuasives  to  repentance,  for  his  lady  finds  hoi 
aittiiig  in  a  posture  which  occasions  her  thus  to  address  the  knight : — 

"  Gtuoth  she,  I  grieve  to  see  your  leg 
Stuck  in  a  hole  here  like  a  peg, 
And  if  I  knew  which  way  to  do't 
(Your  honour  safe)  I'd  let  you  out" 

This  mode  of  punishment  is  rendered  classical  by  its  extreme  antiquity.  WUKs,  in  ha 
charming  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  describing  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  says,  "  <m  the  i^ 
were  several  small  prisons,  in  one  of  which  was  found  the  skeleton  oft  man,  with  his  far  li 
iraa  •tockf." 
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to  vote ;  but  voting  on  all  questions  that  arose,  uniting  in  making 
laws  for  the  rest  of  the  colony,  as  the  other  members  made  laws 
for  Westmoreland,  and  from  henceforth,  Wyoming,  or  Westmore- 
land,  (we  shall  use  the  terms  as  synonimous)  was  in  all  respects  a 
part  of  Connecticut,  as  much  so  as  Stonington,  or  Saybrook,  Hart- 
ford, or  New  Haven. 

The  name  of  Joseph  Sluman,  occurs  frequently  in  the  old  records^ 
I'^rom  his  being  often  named  on  committees,  and  several  times  chosen 
member  of  Assembly,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  trusted  and 
honoured ;  but  we  cannot  learn  whence  he  came,  what  was  his 
fate,  or  whether  he  left  any  family  in  Wyoming.  It  is  most  probable 
that  his  generous  spirit  led  him  into  the  thickest  of  the  terrible 
conflict,  that  afterwards  overwhelmed  the  Valley,  and  that  fortune, 
life,  and  all  remembrance  of  him  were  extinguished  together. 

The  sixth  town  meeting  in  that  year  was  held  on  the  17th  of 
October. 

Voted — That  Lieut  Elijah  Shoemaker,  Mr.  Solomon  Johnson,  Mr. 
John  Jenkins,  Captain  Timothy  Smith,  and  Mr.  Douglass  Davidson, 
be  a  committee  to  meet  such  gentlemen,  as  shall  be  appointed  at  or 
near  Delaware,  "  to  mark  out  a  road  from  that  river  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna." Up  to  this  time  therefore,  we  may  assert  that  no  road 
existed  from  any  part  of  the  inhabited  country  to  Wyoming.  Bridle 
paths  were  the  only  avenues  to  the  Valley,  except  that  by  the 
Susquehanna  river,  on  which  boats  brought  from  below,  at  great 
cost,  heavy  articles  of  indispensable  necessity. 

The  seventh  town  meeting  was  held  November  22,  from  which, 
in  a  page  or  two,  we  shall  copy  some  interesting  votes. 

The  eighth  and  last  town  meeting  called  during  1774,  was  held 
the  6th  of  December,  at  which,  among  a  variety  of  other  things,  it 
was 

<«  Voted*— That  Elisha  Richards,  Captain  Ransom,  Perrin  Ross, 
Nathaniel  Landon,  Elisha  Swift,  Nathan  Denison,  Esq.,  Stephen 
Harding,  John  Jenkins,  Anderson  Dana,  Obadiah  Gore,  jr.,  James 
Stark,  Rose  well  Franklin,  Captain  Stewart,  Captain  Parkes,  and 
Uriah  Chapman,  were  chosen  School  Committee,  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

It  may  be  justly  regarded  equally  honorable  and  extraordinary, 
that  a  people  just  commencing  a  settlement  in  a  wilderness,  wrestling 
with  the  yet  rude  and  unbroken  soil  for  bread,  surrounded  by  so 
many  extrinsic  difficulties  and  causes  of  alarm,  should  be  found  so 
zealously  adopting,  and  so  steadily  pursuing,  measures  to  provide 
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free  schools  throughout  the  settlemeot,  and  establish  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel. 

The  reader  must  have  been  amused  by  observing  the  great  nuinber 
of  town  meetings  held  this  year.  Human  nature  is  illustrated  by 
the  review.  After  a  long  period  of  contest  and  suflbring,  now,  far 
the  first  time,  the  lawful  power  existed  to  hold  a  ^*  legally  vramed'' 
meeting,  and  to  give  efficient  votes.  It  was  a  new  thing !  What 
a  pleasure  !  But  where  was  the  pleasure  unless  the  right  should  be 
exercised.  As  the  woodsman,  when  he  has  obtained  the  long  wished- 
for  rifle,  is  not  satisfied  till  he  has  tried  it  again  and  again.  Happy 
people !  Every  tint  of  brilliant  morn  or  blushing  eve,  was  to  your 
delighted  view  a  ray  of  hope  and  joy.* 

Over  the  three  years  that  had  just  passed,  scarce  a  cloud  bad 
arisen  to  interrupt  the  cheering  sunshine.  But  just  towards  the 
close  of  1774,  a  policy  began  to  develop^  itself,  which  occasioned 
no  inconsiderable  alarm  and  trouble.  Persons  came  in  as  settlen, 
bought  a  Connecticut  title  to  a  lot,  became  regular  inhabitants,  and 
then  avowed — That  they  did  this  from  policy — that  they  considered 
the  Connecticut  claim,  in  fact,  good  for  nothing,  and  held  a  better 
lying  under  that,  which  they  had  bought  elsewhere.  Pennsylvanii 
surveyors  were  found,  more  or  less  openly,  to  be  making  surveys  io 
various  parts  of  Westmoreland,  and  some  of  the  sagacious  men  begin 
to  speak  doubtingly,  for  they  saw  breakers  ahead. 

To  extirpate  the  evil  before  it  should  take  deep  root,  the  obviooi 
policy  led  to  prompt  action. 

*<  At  a  meeting  of  ye  Proprietors  and  settlers,  legally  warned,  and 
held  in  Wilkesbarre  district,  in  Westmoreland,  November  22nd,  A.  IX 
1774 — Zebulon  Butler,  Esq.,  was  chosen  moderator  for  ye  work  of 
ye  day.  Voted,  that  August  Hunt,  and  Frederick  Yanderlip,  now 
residing  on  the  Susquehanna  purchase,  being  men  that  have,  and 
now  do  so  conduct  themselves  by  spreading  reports  about  ye  town 
of  Westmoreland,  much  to  ye  disturbance  of  ye  good  and  wholesome 


*  The  slate  of  pleasurable  excitement  of  this  period,  as  represented  by  the  old  people,  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  tinges  the  whole  with  romance.  Contrasted  with  the  ills  tkit 
awaited  tliem,  the  lines  of  Gray  oAen  occur  to  my  mind : — 

"  Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soil  the  zephyr  blowp, 
While  proudly  riding  o  er  the  azure  realm 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm ; 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  hb  evening  prey." 
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inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  by  their  taking  ap  and  holding  land 
under  ye  pretension  of  ye  title  of  Pennsylvania,  contrary  to  ye 
proclamation  of  ye  Governor  of  this  colony,  and  contrary  to  ye  votes 
of  ye  Susquehanna  Company,  etc.  It  is  now  voted  that  ye  said 
Hunt  be  expelled  this  purchase,  and  he  be,  as  soon  as  may  be,  remov- 
ed out  of  ye  purchase  and  out  of  ye  town  of  Westmoreland,  by  ye 
committee  hereafter  appointed,  at  ye  cost  of  this  Company,  in  such 
way  as  ye  committee  shall  think  proper. 

"  Voted,— That  Capt  Stephen  Fuller,  Capt.  Robert  Durkee,  Asa- 
hel  Buck,  Nathan  Denison,  Esq.,  Capt  Samuel  Ransom,  John  Paine^ 
Abraham  Harding,  Rosewell  Franklin,  John  Jenkins,  Jr.,  be  a  com- 
mittee to  make  inquiry  into,  and  search  after  all  persons  that  are 
suspected  to  have  been  taking  land  under  the  title  of  Pennsylvania, 
etc.,  and  that  they  have  full  power  to  expel  any  person  or  persons  from 
this  purchase  and  town,  whom  they  or  ye  major  part  of  them  judge 
unwholesome  inhabitants,  on  account  of  their  taking  land  under  ye 
title  of  Pennsylvania,  and  their  conducting  contrary  to  ye  proclama- 
tion of  ye  Governor  of  ye  Colony  of  Connecticut,  and  ye  votes  of  ye 
Susquehanna  Company,  etc.,  and  also  remove  them  at  such  time  and 
in  such  way  as  they  shall  think  proper,  out  of  this  town  and  pur- 
chase, and  that  they  be  empowered  by  this  company  to  call  on  the 
Treasurer  for  any  of  ye  bonds  in  his  hands  that  belong  to  this  com- 
pany, and  put  ye  same  in  suit  against  any  of  ye  persons  who  are 
indebted  to  this  company,  and  are  going  out  of  town,  or  are  spending 
their  estate,  etc.,  and  that  they  collect  ye  same,  or  get  good  security  of 
such  other  persons  who  are  good  able  landholders  in  this  town,  and  that 
they  lodge  ye  same  in  ye  hands  of  said  Treasurer,  as  soon  as  they  have 
obtained  it,  etc.,  and  that  they  do  ye  same  at  ye  cost  of  this  company, 
if  needful,  and  that  they  take  ye  most  effectual  method  to  prevent  such 
great  numbers  of  persons  of  evil  name  and  fame,  from  going  up  and 
down  this  river  under  the  pretence  of  laying  out  locations,"  etc. 

The  nine  gentlemen  named  on  the  committee,  embraced,  as  right- 
ly it  should  in  matters  so  delicate  and  important,  one  of  the  leading 
men  from  each  township,  or  district.  While  the  Pennsylvania  party 
loudly  censured  this  act  of  expulsion,  as  a  high  handed  outrage,  it 
was  justified  by  the  Yankees  as  a  measure  indispensable  to  self- 
preservation.  But  this  game  of  settling  real  Pennsylvania  claimants, 
on  Connecticut  rights,  which  could  be  purchased  cheap,  was  too 
good  to  be  abandoned.  One  or  more  gentlemen  of  character  and 
intelligence,  cautious  and  prudent,  had  been  on  the  ground  from  an 
early  day.     The  name  of  David  Meade,  is  signed,  in  fair  round 
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hand,  to  a  call  of  a  meeting  of  Proprietors  in  Wilkefibarre*  in  1770. 
When  we  say  that  the  fine  town  of  Meadville,  the  seat  of  justice  in 
Crawford  county,  was  established  by  him,  soon  after  being  expelled 
by  the  Yankees  from  Wyoming,  the  introduction  of  his  name  will 
be  sufficient  to  awaken  interest  to  his  future  course. 

Having  spoken  of  the  facility  with  which  lands  could  be  obtained, 
from  the  lowness  of  price,  at  Wyoming,  before  closing  this  letter, 
I  will  state  briefly  the  sums  paid  for  certain  lots  in  Wilkesbarre,  ia 
the  year  1772-3,  no  later  records  of  deeds,  before  the  war,  haTing 
rewarded  my  research. 

"  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord,  George  ye 
Third,  king,  etc.*'  July  6,  1772,  Silas  Gore  sells  to  Jonathan  Sto- 
well  of  Ashford,  Connecticut,  for  the  consideration  of  twenty  pounds, 
lawful  money,  one  whole  settling  right  in  the  township  of  Wilkes- 
barre, said  right  contains — the  home  or  house  lot.  No.  28,  the 
meadow  lot,  No.  60 — and  the  third  division,  or  back  lot.  No.  44,  as 
by  the  drafts  of  the  said  town  may  appear,  together  with  all  the 
alter  divisions  which  may  be  made,  etc." 

''August  21,  1772.  Asa  Stephens  sells  to  Enoch  Judd,  for  the 
consideration  of  forty-three  pounds,  lawful  money,  ($143  34)  one  set- 
ling  right  in  the  township  of  Wilkesbarre,  being  meadow  lot  Na  20, 
house  lot  No.  27,  and  back,  or  great  lot,  Na  8,  together  with  all  the 
other  divisions  yet  to  be  made. 

''Elijah  Loomis,  of  Harrington,  in  the  county  of  Litchfield,  sells  to 
Elisha  Swift,  a  whole  right  in  Wilkesbarre,  being  town  lot  Na  2, 
meadow  lot  (about  33  acres)  No.  28,  back  lot  No.  36,  for  one  hundred 
pounds,  on  the  22d  of  February,  in  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  oar 
sovereign  lord  George  the  Third,  king,"  etc.  It  was  wise  policy  io 
the  Susquehanna  people  to  be  particular  in  their  deeds  of  conveyance 
to  repeat  "  our  sovereign  lord  George  the  King," — for  it  was  contem- 
plated to  refer  the  dispute  to  his  majesty,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
conciliated  by  this  evidence  of  devotion. 

One  more  instance  will  close  our  present  reference  to  prices.  The 
burying  ground  lot,  of  near  four  acres,  was  bought,  in  1772,  for 
jeo  10,  or  $31  67.  At  simple  interest  to  1842,  seventy  years,  the 
amount  would  be,  principal,  $31  67,  interest,  $133;  added,  $164  67. 
Allow  the  sum  to  double  every  sixteen  years,  then  in  1788,  it  wouU 
have  cost  $63  34— in  1804,  it  would  have  cost  $126  68 — in  1820,  it 
would  have  cost  $253  36— in  1836,  it  would  have  cost  $506  72 — add 
six  years  interest,  up  to  1842,  $182  42,  to  the  principal,  gives  $689  1& 
Allowing  the  rent  of  the  land  to  have  paid  taxes,  how  would  stand 
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the  investment  ?  The  corresponding  town  lot,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  would  bring  five  times  that  sum.  Several  of  the  town 
lots  would  sell  for  ten  times  that  amount;  and  many,  independent  of 
the  buildings  erected  on  them,  would  bring  twenty  times  that  sum. 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  the  rise  in  prices  of  lands  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly noted.  We  have  indulged  in  this  prospective  speculation, 
to  amuse  the  curious  reader,  who  may  trace  our  labours ;  and  be- 
cause the  subject  pressed  strongly  on  the  mind — that  investments, 
judiciously  made  in  lands,  besides  being  safer  than  stocks,  are  far 
from  being  unprofitable.  A  census,  taken  this  year,  shows  that 
Westmoreland  contained  1922  inhabitants. 
But  the  stirring  events  of  1775  demand  our  attention. 


LETTER  XIV. 


1T75. Proaperity — Revolutionary  War — Town  Meeting — Patriotic  Reflolationfl — Settlt- 

roent  on  West  Branch — Charle«ton  and  Judea  destroyed  by  Col.  Plunket — Vote  of  Con- 
gress; of  Connecticut  Council— of  Pennsylvania  Assembly — Plunket*8  invmaioD  of  Wyo- 
ming— Stirring  Scenes — Interposition  of  Congress — Civil  War — Col.  Butler — Formidt* 
bie  Breastwork — Battle — Defeat  of  Plunket — Painful  Incident — Connecticut  prohibits  fur- 
ther Emigration — Town  Meeting — Rivalry  between  Kingston  and  Wiikesbarre — A^lU•^ 
ments — Prices  of  Grain. 


Tbree  years  of  tranquil  enjoyment  had  increased  the  number  of  set- 
tlers at  Wyoming,  while  unremitted  industry  upon  a  prolific  soilf 
had  diffused  throughout  the  valley  most  of  the  necessaries,  many  of 
the  conveniences,  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Abundant  (bod 
and  clothing  were  enjoyed  in  every  cottage.  Numerous  herds  of 
cattle  grazed  upon  the  mountains.  Hill  and  meadow  were  spotted 
with  flocks  of  sheep.  The  flats,  nearly  cleared,  yielded  thirty  and 
forty  fold  the  seed  that  was  sown.  School-houses  were  erected  in 
every  district.  The  Sabbath  was  kept  with  Puritan  strictness. 
Congregated  in  convenient  places,  the  people  listened  to  sennoos 
from  their  gospel  ministers.  Prayer  ascended  to  the  Most  High  for 
grace  in  spiritual  matters,  and  his  protection  in  their  secular  con- 
cerns; while 

"  Tliey  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guire ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim  : 
Perhaps  Dundits  wild  warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  pluiiUive  .1/ar/yr.v,  worthy  of  the  name.*' 

Such  was  the  picture  presented  by  Wyoming  at  the  conameoce' 
ment  of  1775.  At  the  Spring  election,  John  Jenkins,  Esq.,  (the 
elder,)  was  elected  member  of  Assembly,  to  be  holden  at  Hartford,  in 
May.  The  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  now 
approaching  to  an  open  rupture,  had  already  eflected  a  sensible, 
and  so  far,  not  unfavorable  influence  on  the  settlement,  as,  by  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  the  Proprietary  Government  with  more  im- 
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portant  aflfkirs,  the  Connecticut  people  had  been  left  undisturbed  to 
extend  and  establish  their  possessions.  The  battle  at  Lexington  had 
taken  place  April  19th.  On  the  17th  of  June,  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  was  fought,  so  glorious  to  the  American  arms.  The 
effect  produced  at  Wyoming,  by  those  soul-stirring  events,  will  • 
be  best  expressed  by  the  simple  record  of  a  "  town  meeting  legally 
warned." 

"At  a  meeting  of  ye  Proprietors  and  settlers  of  ye  town  of  West-  \ 
moreland,  legally  warned  and  held  in  Westmoreland,  August  lat»  < 
177$,  Mr.  John  Jenkins  was  chosen  Moderator  for  ye  work  of  ye  • 
3ay.  Voted  that  this  town  does  now  vote  that  they  will  strictly  ' 
observe  and  follow  ye  rules  and  regulations  of  ye  Honorable  Conti- 
nental Congress,  now  sitting  at  Philadelphia. 

'*  Resolved  by  this  town,  that  they  are  willing  to  make  any  accom- 
modations with  ye  Pennsylvania  party  that  shall  conduce  to  ye  best 
good  of  ye  whole,  not  infringing  on  the  property  of  any  person,  and 
come  in  common  cause  of  Liberty  in  ye  defence  of  America,  and 
that  we  will  amicably  give  them  ye  offer  of  joining  in  ye  proposals 
as  soon  as  may  be. 

**  Voted — This  meeting  is  adjourned  until  Tuesday  ye  8th  day  of 
this  instant,  August,  at  one  of  the  clock  in  ye  afternoon  at  this 
place." 

"  This  meeting  is  opened  and  held  by  an  adjournment  August  the 
8th,  1775. 

"Voted — as  this  town  has  but  of  late  been  incorporated  and 
invested  with  the  privileges  of  the  law,  both  civil  and  military,  and 
now  in  a  capacity  of  acting  in  conjunction  with  our  neighboring 
towns  within  this  and  the  other  colonies,  in  opposing  ye  late  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Parliament  to  enslave  America. — Also  this  town 
having  taken  into  consideration  the  late  plan  adopted  by  Parliament 
of  enforcing  their  several  oppressive  and  unconstitutional  acts,  of  de- 
priving us  of  our  property,  and  of  binding  us  in  all  cases  without 
exception,  whether  we  consent  or  not,  is  considered  by  us  highly 
injurious  to  American  or  English  freedom ;  therefore  do  consent  to 
and  acquiesce  in  the  late  proceedings  and  advice  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  do  rejoice  that  those  measures  are  adopted,  and  so 
universally  received  throughout  the  Continent:  and  in  conformity  to 
the  eleventh  article  of  the  association,  we  do  now  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee to  attentively  observe  the  conduct  of  all  persons  within  this 
town,  touching  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Honorable 
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Continental  Congress,  and  will  un animouslt  jodt  oub  MtOKmaam  a 

AMBRIOA  IN  THE  00101011  OAVSE  OF  DKFBIIHNO  OUR  UDUaiTr. 

"  Voted — That  Mr.  John  Jenkins,  Joseph  Slumao,  Esq.,  Nathan 
Denison,  Esq.,  Mr.  Obadiah  Gore,  Jr.,  and  Lieut.  William  Buck,  be 
chosen  a  Committee  of  Correspondenee  for  the  town  of  Westinoie- 
land/'  etc. 

While  all  the  votes  of  that  meeting,  breathe  a  spirit  of  patriotism, 
the  notice  of  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  attracted  to  the  second 
Resolve,  offering  the  olive-branch  to  the  Pennsylvania  party,  and 
proposing  a  truce  of  their  private  and  local  quarrels— *that  all  hearts 
and  all  hands  might  be  united  in  the  general  defence  of  liberty. 
Politic,  as  it  was  apparently  patriotic  and  fair,  both  parties  well 
knew,  that  time  gained  was  greatly  important  to  consolidate  the 
strength  of  the  settlement 

In  no  part  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  neither  in  Massachusetts  nor 
Connecticut,  was  there  more  lively  zeal,  or  more  perfect  unanimity, 
in  behalf  of  Independence,  than  among  the  settlers  under  the  Con- 
necticut Claim  upon  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  purchases. 
Among  those  who  had  taken  the  Freeman's  Oath,  previous  to  the 
above  resolutions,  there  proved  to  be  but  one  solitary  tory.  It  was 
charged  by.  the  Connecticut  people,  that  the  interlopers,  the  transient 
persons,  sent  by  the  Pennsylvania  landholders,  to  assume  the  mask 
of  Connecticut  settlers,  were  tories.  To  what  extent  this  charge 
may  have  been  true,  we  have  now  no  means  of  forming  an  accurate 
opinion ;  but  justice  obliges  us  to  say,  in  some  instances  that  odious 
epithet  was  applied  to  such  intruders,  and  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
expelling  them  from  the  settlement 

In  a  distribution  of  lots,  two  years  previous,  mention  was  made  of 
the  settlement  at  Muncy,  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Two  townships  had  been  surveyed  including  those  inviting  plains, 
so  early  as  1771.  One  was  named  Charleston,  the  other  Judea. 
We  are  not  able  to  designate  the  actual  settlers,  but  the  fbllovring  is 
a  list  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  former,  embracing  names  of  aome  of 
the  most  respectable  families  in  Connecticut. 

A  List  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Township  of  Charleston,  in  the 
Susquehanna  Purchase,  on  the  West  Branch,  June  1772. 

Joseph  Green,  Nathaniel  Green, 

Jonathan  Root,  Daniel  Foot, 
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Dftvkl  Bigelow, 
Dayid  Carver, 
Joseph  Wartere, 
Capt.  Tboe.  Loomis, 
John  Clemsted, 
Amos  Wells, 
James  Wells, 
John  Bigelow,  Jr., 
Jonah  Porter, 
Capt.  William  Clark, 
William  Swetland, 
Eunice  White, 
Benj.  Kibben, 
Thomas  Heath, 
William  Buck, 


Jonathan  Harris*  heirs, 
Sam'l  Fitch, 
William  Martin, 
John  Kellog, 
Israel  Kellog, 
Charles  Foot, 
Samuel  Carver, 
Capt.  Ebenezer  Leech, 
Dr.  John  Crocker, 
Daniel  Kellog, 
David  Barber,  Esq., 
Nathaniel  Clark, 
Charles  Dewey, 
John  Hastings, 
Edward  Lester. 


We  also  subjoin  a  List  of  Proprietors  in  Judea. 


"  A  I^t  of  the  Proprietors  of  the 
lows : — 

Increase  Mosely,  Esq., 
John  Leavensworth, 
Ensign  Caleb  Wheeler, 
1/ieut.  Peter  Guernsey, 
Samuel  Jackson, 
James  Morris, 
Samuel  Slater, 
Benjamin  Hungerford, 
James  Hannah, 
James  Kasson, 
Jonathan  Smith, 
James  Frisbie, 
Return  Strong, 
Capt.  Nathan  Hurd,  Jr., 
Josiah  Brownson, 
John  Grordon, 


Township  of  Judea,  is  as  foi- 

Asahel  Hooker, 
Joseph  Easton, 
Elijah  Atwood, 
Joseph  Waugh, 
Hezekiah  Hooker, 
Capt  Abner  Mallory, 
Titus  Barnes, 
Thomas  Porter, 
Josiah  Averit, 
Jesse  Weeks, 
Thomas  Walsworth, 
Deliverance  Spalding, 
William  Choate, 
Aholiab  Buck, 
Capt  Obadiah  Grore. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut 
bad  not  included  this  settlement  in  the  limits  of  Westmoreland,  the 
west  line  of  that  town  extending  only  fifteen  miles  beyond  the  North 
Branch,  not,  therefore,  reaching  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of 
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Muncy.*  A  comparatively  small  settlement,  and  unsopported,  it 
offered  at  the  same  time  an  aflSicting  eye- sore  to  the  well  excited 
jealousy  of  the  Proprietaries,  and  an  inviting  prize  to  the  cnpidily 
of  those  who,  at  some  risk,  should  think  proper  to  seize  it.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1775,  Col.  Plunket,  under  orders  from  the  Grovenunent, 
detailed  a  strong  force  from  the  Northumberland  militia,  and  march* 
ed  to  break  up  the  settlements  at  Charlestown  and  Judea«  The 
spirit  or  extent  of  resistance,  is  no  v?here  preserved,  but  is  presumed 
to  have  been  inconsiderable.  One  life  was  lost,  and  several  persons 
of  the  Connecticut  party  were  wounded.  It  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained  whether  any  loss  was  sustained  by  the  Pennsylvania  troopi. 
After  burning  the  buildings,  and  gathering  together,  for  distribatioo 
among  the  victors,  all  the  moveable  property,  the  men  taken  were 
marched  as  prisoners,  and  confined  in  Sunbury  jail ;  while  the  wo- 
men and  children  were  sent  to  Wyoming,  where  most  of  them  had 
relations  or.  friends. 

This  successful  exi>edition  extinguished  forever  all  settlenoenta,  by 
the  Yankees,  west  of  Westmoreland.  Leaving  the  prisoners  closdy 
incarcerated,  our  attention  is  attracted  to  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
necticut and  of  Congress. 

Hartford,  Nov.  3,  1775— "Letters  were  laid  before  Council  by  the 
Grovernor,  which  stated  that  the  Pennites,  on  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  river,  were  about  to  come  500  in  number,  armed, 
to  drive  off  the  Connecticut  settlers  from  the  Wyoming  country. 

*  '4  will  here  remark,  that,  in  April  1769  the  Susquehanna  Company  paMed  ftToleto 
lend  on,  in  the  whole,  540  settlers,  300  of  which  to  have  lands  as  a  gratuity  on  Uw  Wot 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river — ^that  several  townships  were  soon  after  laid  out  on  thi 
West  Branch  for  that  purpose 

**By  a  subsequent  act  (May  1775)  the  western  limits  of  the  town  [of  Wcrtmottliad] 
were  extended  '*  westward  until  it  meets  the  line  lately  settled  with  the  Indiana  ai  Foil  Stan- 
wix,  called  the  Stanwiz  line."    [The  West  Branch  settlenienta,  were  therefore.  Included.] 

"  In  May,  1775,  one  John  Vincent,  then  residing  on  the  West  Branchy  was  appointed  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  LHchfield  county.  The  said  Vincent,  with  severti  others,  chdb 
to  Wyoming  in  August,  and  requested  a  number  of  people  to  go  on  to  the  Weat  Bnock 
and  make  settlements,  and  extend  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  Connediciit  to  tint 
country  :  whereupon,  Maj.  William  Judd,  and  Joseph  Sluman,  Esq.,  and  about  SOotlicn^ 
went  on  to  the  said  West  Branch  in  a  peaceable  manner  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
on  the  20th  of  that  month,  immediately  on  their  arrival  there,  were  attacked  and  fired  opsi 
by  about  500  Northumberland  militia ;  one  man  killed,  and  several  wounded — the  paity  al 
taken  prisoneia,"  etc.  "  Messrs.  Judd  and  Sluman  sent  to  Philadelphia  Goal — three  reoMda- 
ed  in  Sunbury,  and  the  others  dismissed." 

FRANKLIN." 

Col.  Franklin  subsequently  states,  that  Messrs.  Judd  and  Sluman  (dietuigofahcd 
among  the  Yankees,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequd)  wete  detained  several  niontha  in 
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The  Couneil  viewed  it  as  having  a  most  daogeroos  tendency,  to 
break  the  onion  of  the  colonies,  and  esteemed  it  a  plan,  probably 
concerted  by  enemies,  with  that  view.  The  Governor  was  desired 
to  address  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  endeavour  to  have  the 
matter  quieted." 

On  Saturday,  the  4th  of  November,  having  been  apprized  of  the 
destruction  of  Charleston  and  Judea,  Congress  came  to  the  following 
resolution: 

"  The  Congress,  considering  that  the  most  perfect  union  between 
all  the  colonies,  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  just  rights  of  North 
America,  and  being  apprehensive  that  there  is  great  danger  of  hos- 
tilities  being  commenced  at,  or  near  Wyoming,  between  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  and  those  of  Connecticut," 

Resolved — **  That  the  Assemblies  of  said  colonies  be  requested  to 
take  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  steps  to  prevent  such  hostilities." 

"  Ordered — That  Mr.  M'Kean,  and  Mr.  Deane,  wait  upon  the 
Honourable  House  of  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  now  sitting,  with 
a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions." 

**  Ordered — That  a  copy  of  the  said  resolutions  be  transmitted  by 
express,  to  the  Magistrates  and  People  of  Pennsylvania  and  Con- 
necticut, on  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna." 

Unfortunately,  the  influence  of  the  Continental  Congress  was  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  quell  the  storm.  On  the  7th  of  the  month, 
in  reply  to  the  resolutions  quoted,  an  evasive  verbal  answer  was 
made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  through  Mr.  Dickinson:  ''De- 
siring to  know  on  what  evidence  the  Congress  grounded  the  appre- 
hension therein  expressed  of  hostilities  commencing  at,  or  near 
Wyoming,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  those  of  Connecticut" 

The  complete,  perhaps  easy  conquest,  and  desolation  of  the  Muncy 
settlement,  instead  of  satisfying,  only  rendered  more  eager  the  Penn- 
sylvania landholders,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  Wyoming. 
Col.  Plunket  had  returned,  his  brow  wreathed  with  victory,  and  a 
long  line  of  Yankee  prisoners  graced  his  triumphal  entry  into  Sun- 
bury;  while  some  of  his  followers,  enriched  by  so  much  plunder, 
obtained  with  scarce  a  contest,  were  desirous  of  trying  their  fortunes 
in  a  new  enterprise  on  a  more  extended  scale,  offering  to  their  suc- 
cessful arms  an  hundred  fold  more  valuable  reward.  More  elated 
perhaps,  than  wisdom  would  have  justified;  proud  and  flattered  for 
what  he  had  already  achieved,  Col.  Plunket  was  told  by  others, 
and  teems  not  to  have  doubted  himself,  that  he  was  the  man  for 
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tehom  the  honoar  had  been  reserved,  of  rescuing  Wyoming  (the  de- 
sired,) from  the  unprincipled  encroachments  of  the  moss  trooping 
Yankees.  Had  he  known  the  gallant  Ogden,  and  could  he  haire 
appreciated  half  his  worth,  the  Colonel  would  modestly  have  judged 
the  task,  without  undervaluing  his  own  prowess,  much  nKune  diflMIt 
of  accomplishment  than  seems  to  have  been  apprehended.  But 
ample  means  were  promised  him,  and  those  promises  were  falfilM. 
An  army,  for  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  seven  hundred  men,  were 
placed  at  his  disposal.* 

During  the  continuance  of  the  first  Pennymite  and  Yankee  war, 
from  the  commencement  of  1769,  to  the  close  of  1771,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  every  expedition  against  Wyoming  was  of  a  civil 
character.  Sherifli  Jennings  and  Hacklein  being  oetenaibly  the 
chief  officers  on  duty,  merely  supported  by  Capt.  (^den,  Capt 
Francis,  Col.  Clayton,  Capt.  Dick,  Captains  Morris  and  Ledlie, 
with  their  several  military  companies ;  the  burnished  musket,  the 
glittering  bayonet,  the  four  pounder — the  whole  martial  array  beiiig 
simply  an  appurtenant  to  a  peace  officer  while  he  should  serve  t 
civil  process.  The  same  policy  was  again  assumed.  Col.  Planket, 
with  his  seven  hundred  armed  men,  his  train  of  boats,  with  store  of 
ammunition,  the  leading  and  largest  one  armed  w.ith  a  field-pieoe 
ready  for  action,  on  board,  or  to  be  landed,  were  the  mere  accooi- 
paniments  of  William  Cook,  Esq.,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Northumber- 
land, whose  business  at  Wyoming  was  to  arrest  two  or  three  iodi- 
viduals  on  civil  writs. 

A  high  degree  of  excitement  prevailed  on  both  sides.  Severtl 
boats  from  Wyoming,  trading  with  the  settlements  below,  were 
seized  on  passing  Fort  Augusta,  and  their  cargoes  confiscated. 
Early  in  December,  his  preparations  having  been  completed,  CoL 
Plunket  took  up  his  line  of  march,  the  weather  then  being  mild,  the 


"  November  95, 1775. — Gov.  Penn's  Letter  to  Wm.  Plunket  and  his  BMOoUtA  Ji 

the  Peace,  fix  the  county  of  Northumberland. 

"  I  have  just  now  received  a  mcsrage  from  the  Assembly,  founded  ob  a  letter  addltad 
to  them  from  the  county  of  Northumberland  respecting  the  Connecticut  settlers  at  Wjt- 
ming,  etc.,  requesting  me  to  give  orders  for  a  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  thb  Piovinoaift 
the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Northumberland. 

"  In  ODOsequenoe  thereof  I  do  most  cheerfully  order  you,  to  use  your  utmogt  dfligmiee  ui 
tctivity  in  putting  the  laws  of  this  Province  in  execution  throughout  the  caumtj  of  Ninth' 
umberland ;  and  you  may  depend  on  the  faith  of  the  House,  and  my  coacurreneo  wA 
them,  that  every  preper  and  necessary  expense  that  may  be  incurred  on  the  occMJoa  w9 
be  defnyed,"  etc. 

JOHN  PENN." 
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river  free  from  ice,  a  matter  extremely  uousual  at  that  season  of  the 
year. 

Justly  alarmed  at  these  formidable  preparations,  the  Wyoming 
people  despatched  an  agent  to  state  the  condition  of  afiairs  before 
CSongress,  and  solicit  their  friendly  interposition. 

But  while  calling  on  Congress  the  inhabitants  were  far  too  wise 
to  omit  placing  themselves  in  the  best  possible  posture  of  defence. 
The  military  were  reviewed.  As  there  was  no  public  magazine  of 
provisions,  every  man  able  to  bear  arms  was  directed  to  hold  him- 
self  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning,  his  arms  in  order, 
with  all  the  ammunition  requisite  for  a  weeks  muster,  and  provisions 
for  at  least  three  days. 

Scouts  sent  out  for  the  purpose,  returned,  one  every  day  with  infor- 
mation of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  who  were  coming  up  strong,  and 
conBdent  of  success. 

The  cruelty  of  the  contemplated  attack  was  sensibly  felt,  intended, 
it  was  not  doubted,  like  that  on  the  Muncy  settlement,  to'  effectuate 
the  entire  expulsion  of  the  whole  people.  It  being  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  those  least  given  to  despondence,  looked  to  the  probable 
iesue  with  extreme  inquietude,  for  defeat  would  assuredly  devote  the 
Valley  to  flames,  and  the  inhabitants  to  famine.  Seven  hundred  men  ! 
nearly  double  the  force  Westmoreland  could  bring  into  the  field.  Of 
those  who  had  taken  the  Freeman's  oath,  the  whole  number  amount- 
ed to  two  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  of  these  several  came  from 
the  Lackawaxen  settlement,  forty  miles  east  of  Wyoming,  a  few  from 
Coshutunk,  on  the  Delaware,  and  many  aged  men  were  on  the  list 
There  were  probably  in  the  valley  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  like 
David  Meade,  (holding  a  Connecticut  right,  yet  in  heart  and  hand 
if  need  be,  being  secretly  Pennsylvania  landholders,)  who,  if  they 
took  no  open  part,  wished  success  to  the  enterprise  of  Plunket,  and 
at  a  proper  nnoment  would  have  lent  their  efficient  aid  in  his  behalf. 
These  of  course  never  took  the  Freeman's  oath.  The  yi>ung  men  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-one,  rallied  with  spirit  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  20th  December,  the  invading  army  was  announced  as 
having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nescopeck  Creek,  making  their 
way  now  more  slowly  as  the  ice  was  gathering  in  the  river,  and 
checked  the  passage  of  their  boats.  Never  did  more  earnest  prayers 
ascend  to  Heaven  for  snows  of  Lapland  to  impede  the  march  of  the 
army,  and  ice  of  the  Arctic  circle  to.  arrest  their  voyage. 

Again  Congress  interposed,  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  adopted 
the  following  most  important  proceedings. 
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'*  The  Congress  taking  into  consideration,  the  diapote  between 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  on  the  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  came  to  the  following  resolution : 

"  Whereas,  a  dispute  subsists  between  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  settled  under  the  claim  of  the  said  ooiaaj 
on  land  near  Wyoming,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  ia  tbe  Dela- 
ware country,  and  the  inhabitants  settled  under  the  claim  of  the 
Proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  which  dispute  it  is  apprehended  will, 
if  not  suspended  during  the  present  troubles  in  the  cokmies,  be 
productive  of  pernicious  consequences,  which  may  be  very  preJB- 
dicial  to  the  common  interest  of  the  United  Colonies,  therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly recommended,  that  the  contending  parties  immediately 
cease  all  hostilities,  and  avoid  every  appearance  of  force  until  the 
dispute  can  be  legally  decided.  That  all  property  taken  and  detaia- 
ed,  be  immediately  restored  to  the  original  owners ;  that  no  inter 
ruption  be  given  to  either  party,  to  the  free  passing  and  repassing 
of  persons  behaving  themselves  peaceably,  through  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, as  well  by  land  as  by  water,  without  molestation  of  either 
persons  or  property ;  that  all  persons  seized  and  detained  on  acoooat 
of  said  dispute  on  either  side,  be  dismissed  and  permitted  to  go  to 
their  respective  homes,  and  that  things  being  put  in  the  same  sitofr* 
tion  they  were  before  the  late  unhappy  contest,  they  continue  to 
behave  themselves  peaceably  on  their  respective  possessions  and  in- 
provements,  until  a  legal  decision  can  be  had  on  said  dispute,  or 
this  Congress  shall  take  further  order  thereon,  and  nothing  herein 
done,  shall  be  construed  in  prejudice  of  the  claim  of  either  party."* 

But  they  came  too  late  to  arrest  the  attack  of  Colonel  Planket, 
whose  force  had  arrived  on  the  23d,  at  the  southwestern  opening  of 
the  Valley.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  who  commanded  the  Yanbeeii 
by  the  most  strenuous  exertions  had  mustered  about  three  hundred 
men  and  boys,  but  there  were  not  guns  enough  to  arm  the  wiiokf 
and  several  appeared  on  the  ground  with  scythes  fastened  upon  han- 
dles, projecting  straight  as  possible ;  a  formidable  weapon  in  tbehandi 
of  an  active  soldier,  if  they  should  be  brought  to  close  quarten*  bat 
otherwise  useless.  These  weapons  the  men  sportively  called  **  the 
end  of  time."  On  the  night  of  the  23d,  he  encamped  on  a.  flat  near 
the  union  of  Harvey's  Creek  with  the  river.    From  this  point  he 

*  This  decisive  interposition  of  Congress,  and  the  acquiescence  of  PennsyWanU  it  m 
thought  by  many,  gave  to  the  s^'ttlcmcnt  a  legal  sanction,  though  it  might  not  ellect  tbe  flili- 
mate  question  of  title. 
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despatched  Major  John  Garrett,  his  second  in  command,  to  visit 
Colonel  Plunket  with  a  flag,  and  desire  to  know  the  meaning  of  his 
extraordinary  movements,  and  to  demand  his  intentions  in  approach- 
ing Wyoming  with  so  imposing  a  military  array  ?  The  answer  given 
was,  that  he  came  peaceably  as  an  attendant  on  Sheriff  Cook,  who 
was  authorized  to  arrest  several  persons  at  Wyoming,  for  violating 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  trusted  there  would  be  no  oppo- 
sition to  a  measure  so  reasonable  and  pacific.  Major  Garrett  re- 
ported that  the  enemy  outnumbered  the  Yankees  more  than  two  to 
one.  "  The  conflict  will  be  a  sharp  one,  boys,"  said  he,  ''  I  for  one  am 
ready  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  my  country."  Things  wore  a  different 
aspect  From  what  they  had  done  formerly.  Men  then,  were  almost 
the  only  inhabitants.  Now  the  Valley  abounded  with  old  men, 
women  and  children,  brought  out  by  the  confidence  inspired  by 
three  years  of  peace  and  prosperity.  It  was  a  season  of  gloomy 
apprehension. 

Colonel  Butler  was  humane  as  he  was  brave — politic  as  he  was 
undaunted.  Several  positions  existed  below  the  Nanticoke  falls 
where  the  river  leaves  the  Valley,  and  takes  its  way  for  four  or 
five  miles  between  precipitous  mountains,  where  a  stand  might  have 
been  made  with  almost  certain  success.  It  was  thought  better, 
however,  justifiable  as  would  have  been  such  a  course,  to  wait  the 
attack  within  the  Valley  itself.  Orders  were  also  given  to  this 
effect — not  to  take  life  unless  rendered  unavoidable  in  self-defence. 
Leaving  Ensign  Mason  Fitch  Alden,  with  eighteen  men  on  the 
ground  where  he  had  bivouacked,  Colonel  Butler  retired  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  and  detached  Captain  Stewart  with  twenty 
men  across  to  the  east  side  of  the  river,  above  the  Nanticoke  Falls, 
with  orders  to  lie  in  ambush,  and  prevent  any  boat's  crew  from 
landing  on  that  shore. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  about  11  o'clock,  Ensign  Alden  was 
apprised  of  the  approach  of  Plunket  and  his  army,  and,  retiring 
slowly  and  in  order,  was  followed  by  their  van-guard,  who  came  up 
with  martial  music  playing.  Keeping  at  a  respectful  distance,  no 
shot  was  fired  from  either  side,  and  Alden  joining  Col.  Butler,  re- 
ported the  approach  of  the  foe. 

Displaying  his  columns  on  the  flat  just  abandoned  by  the  Yankees, 
Col.  Plunket  directed  a  spirited  advance  in  pursuit  of  Alden,  not 
doubting  but  the  main  forces  of  the  Yankees  were  near,  and  the 
hour  of  battle  had  come.  In  less  than  thirty  minutes  the  advancing 
line  was  arrested  by  the  word,  Halt!   and  Plunket,  who  was  in  the 
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front,  a  little  on  the  right,  observing  Col.  Butler's  position,  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  "  My  Grod !  "what  a  breastwork  P' 

Harvey's  creek  coining  in  from  the  north,  cuts  the  high  mountaia 
which  here  approaches  the  river,  deep  to  its  base.     A  precipitous 
ledge  of  rocks,  from  near  the  summit,  runs  southerly  to  the  river,  pre- 
senting to  the  west  by  south  a  lofty  natural  barrier,  for  a  mile  along 
the  ravine;  and  where  the  defence  was  not  perfect,  Col.  Butler  had 
made  it  so  by  ramparts  of  logs,  so  that  it  would  require  a  poweriol, 
as  well  as  bold  enemy,  to  dislodge  him.    Nothing  could  have  beea 
more  perfectly  military  than  the  selection  of  the  spot,  aud  the  whok 
preparations  of  defence.     So  it  was  regarded  by  his'  soldiers.    Mr. 
John  Carey  says  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Col.  Butler,  in  all  that 
affair  **  I  loved  the  man — he  was  an  honour  to  the  human  species." 
Such  a  declaration  speaks  the  merits  of  Col.  Butler  in  language  moie 
impressive  than  the  most  laboured  eulogiura.    To  take  life  was  not  the 
object,  but  orders  were  given  for  a  general  discharge  all  along  the 
line  of  the  defence  by  platoons,  so  as  to  impress  Col.  Plunket  with  a 
proper  idea  of  the  strength  and  spirit  of  its  defenders.     No  one  was 
hurt,  but  considerable  confusion  was  seen  to  prevail  in  his  ranks  u 
Plunket's  men  recoiled  from  the  formidable  breastwork.     A.  boat  wss 
forthwith  dispatched  by  him,  with  a  number  of  soldiers,  to  the  opp^ 
site  shore,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  invaders  to  cross  over  and 
enter  the  settlement  by  a  way  apparently  less  obstructed,  for  sheriff 
Cook  to  serve  his  civil  process.    The  passage  of  the  boat  and  crew 
was  watched  by  both  parties  with  intense  anxiety.    A  few  mioutei 
decided  its  fate.    As  it  approached  the  shore,  Capt.  Stewart  opesdl 
a  fire,  which  wounded  one  man,  and  killed  a  dog  that  was  on  boardi 
probably  specially  aimed  at,  when  instantly  pulling  thmr  oars  with 
a  will,  the  men  gained  the  suction  of  the  falls,  through  which  they 
sped  among  the  breakers  with  the  rapid  flight  of  an  arrow,  fortUDateiy 
without  further  injury. 

Thus  closed  the  battle  for  the  day.  Col.  Plunket  retired,  and  eiH 
camped  on  the  ground  occupied  by  Col.  Butler  two  nights  previously. 
Early  on  the  ensuing  morning  the  contest  was  renewed.  Col.  Pluahet 
returning  to  the  attack,  and  determining  to  out-flank  the  YankesBi 
while  at  the  same  moment  he  should  storm  the  breastwork.  BQi 
troops  displayed ;  they  approached  the  line  of  Yankee  defence,  cofcr^ 
ing  themselves  by  trees  and  loose  rocks  which  lay  below,  and  opened 
a  spirited  fire  all  along  the  line.  While  he  thus  assailed  CoL  Boiler 
in  firont,  a  detatchment  of  his  most  determined  and  alert  men  wn 
sent  up  the  mountain  on  the  left,  by  a  ra|Hd  march,  conoeakd  if 
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much  as  possible,  to  tarn  the  right  flank  of  the  Connecticut  people. 
But  this  danger  having  been  forseen,  and  guarded  against,  the  flank- 
ing party  was  repelled.  During  this  contest  several  lives  were  lost, 
and  a  number  on  both  sides  wounded,  how  many,  no  record  has  been 
kept.  A  sou  of  Surveyor-General  Lukens  fell  in  the  engagement ;  a 
fine  young  man,  deeply  lamented  on  all  sides ;  but  it  was  the  fortune 
of  war. 

A  circumstance  extremely  aflkcting  grew  out  of  this  battle.  A 
great  portion  of  the  male  population  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, it  is  known,  in  after  times  sawed  lumber  during  the  win- 
ter, and  descended  with  it  in  rafts  to  market  in  the  spring.  The 
most  cordial  good  understanding  had  for  many  years  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Yankee  raftmen  and  the  inhabitants  below ;  the  latter  be- 
ing remarkable  for  their  hospitality  and  kindness.  A  person  who 
was  in  the  battle  saw  one  of  Plunket's  men  approach  with  great  in- 
trepidity very  near  the  Yankee  line,  who,  taking  shelter  behind  a 
rock  to  load,  would  step  out  and  fire  wherever  he  could  bring  his 
rifle  to  bear.  Already  several  men  had  fallen — the  blood  was  up;-* 
it  had  become  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  and  the  aims  became  mora 
close  and  deadly.  The  relator  watched  the  opportunity,  and  as  the 
head  of  Plunket's  brave  soldier  rose  above  the  rock,  he  fired,  and  the 
man  fell.  After  the  battle  was  decided,  going  to  the  place,  the  relar 
tor  found  a  hat  band  cut  by  a  bullet ;  the  man  and  the  hat  were  gone- 
Being  down  the  river  on  a  raft,  many  years  afterwards,  and  stay- 
ing all  night  with  a  fine,  hospitable  old  gentleman,  they  talked  of 
Wyoming,  and  the  ancient  troubles  there.  ^*  I  lost  a  beloved  son  in 
the  Plunket  Invasion,"  said  the  aged  father,  as  a  tear  fell.  **  See 
here,"  producing  a  hat  perforated  by  a  ball,  "  The  bullet  must  have 
cut  the  band."  The  narrator  said  he  never  before  experienced 
the  depth  of  the  calamities  of  war — the  scene  was  most  painful.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  avow  the  deed,  but  meet  deeply  deplored  it^ 
although  never  doubting  he  was  doing  right  at  the  time,  and  under 
the  circumstances,  in  defending  his  home  from  the  invaders. 

Finding  Col.  Butler's  position  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  stornit 
Col.  Plunket  concluded  his  rash  enterprise  by  a  retreat.  On  Christ- 
mas day  he  withdrew  his  troops,  they  marching  as  they  had  come 
up,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  In  the  mean  time,  a  party  of  the 
Yankees  followed  on  the  east  side,  with  a  view  to  capture  one  of  the 
boats,  but  Mr.  Harvey,  who  was  a  prisoner  on  board,  calling  to  them 
not  to  fire,  for  they  might  injure  their  friends,  they  returned,  and  left 
the  retreating  army  to  pass  down  without  further  pursuit. 
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The  expedition  of  CoL  Plunket*  was,  in  every  aspect  in  which  it 
could  be  viewed,  rash,  and  ill  advised.  After  the  resistance  made  io 
1771,  and  the  two  previous  years,  when  they  were  comparatively 
weak,  the  expulsion  of  the  Wyoming  people  could  not  have  been 
rationally  calculated  on,  without  a  long  and  bloody  contest.  Just 
at  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Great  Britkin,  to  commence  a  civil 
war,  would  seem  to  have  been  extremely  unwise.  In  the  depth  of 
winter,  when  the  Susquehanna  is  usually  frozen  up,  to  rely  on  trans- 
porting provisions,  and  the  munitions  of  war  in  boats,  appears  to 
have  been  setting  every  precept  of  prudence  at  defiance.  We  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  courage  of  Col.  Plunket,  and  his  men  were 
unquestionably  brave.  But  however  zealous  he  and  some  of  his 
troops  may  have  been,  the  great  body  of  them  were  extremely  indis- 
posed to  adopt  the  harsh  measures  proposed  against  the  Connecticut 
people.  Though  zealous  for  the  rights  of  Pennsylvania,  an  im- 
pression prevailed  that  the  Connecticut  people,  though  in  error, 
honestly  believed  their  title  good,  and  it  was  thought  by  most  of 
them,  that  some  peaceable  mode  of  settling  the  controversy  wouM 
be  preferable  to  a  resort  to  violence  and  arms.  Had  the  Northoia- 
berland  militia  pursued  the  attack  with  the  zeal  of  their  Commando', 
they  would  have  given  the  Yankees,  brave  and  determined  as  they 
might  have  been,  infinitely  more  trouble,  and  occasioned  a  much 
heavier  mutual  loss  of  life.  It  is  probable  too,  that  the  ResolotioD 
of  Congress  had  reached  the  camp,  and  rendered  many  unwilling 
to  pursue  the  matter  further.  In  recording  the  transaction^  we  can- 
not refrain  from  the  expression  of  pleasure,  that  the  consequences 
were  to  either,  no  further  disastrous. 

While  these  affairs  were  in  progress,  the  colony  of  Connecticot 
had  resolved  to  prohibit  any  addition  being  made  to  the  settlemeflt 
at  Wyoming,  unless  under  special  license  from  the  General  Assembly* 

Situated  as  the  inhabitants  of  Westmoreland  were,  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  Indian  towns  which  spotted  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Susquehanna,  several  of  their  villages  at  Tioga,  Sheshequin,  and 
Queen  Esther's  Flats,  being  in  fact  within  the  town  of  Westmoreltiid, 
and  whose  conduct  already  gave  strong  indications  of  hostility,  this 
resolution  prohibing  any  accessions  of  strength  to  the  colony,  they 
had  sent  out  to  assert  and  maintain  their  Charter  rights  west  of 
New  York,  must  appear  to  every  candid  reader,  as  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary character.    Perhaps   it   may   have  been  done  in  concert 

*  See  Note  at  the  close  of  thU  Letter. 
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withy  and  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  PennsyWania.  The  times 
demanded  union.  Patriotism  urged  the  most  powerful  persuasives 
that  every  proper  sacrifice  should  be  made  to  assuage  jealousy*  and 
lead  to  concert  in  council  and  action.  Connecticut  had  previously 
forbidden  any  settlement  on  the  disputed  ground,  except  under 
her  authority.  Two  years  had  not  elapsed,  and  now  she  positively 
forbids  any  further  settlement  whatever,  even  under  her  claim, 
except  upon  special  license  of  the  Assembly,  not  likely  to  be  easily 
obtained.  The  keeping  at  home  all  her  able  bodied  men,  and  the 
wealth  they  might  possess,  to  aid  her  in  the  war  just  commenced,  it 
must  be  confessed,  might  have  been  a  motive  deriving  some  sanction 
from  prudence  and  policy,  but  none  from  justice  and  good  faith  to 
the  Wyoming  settlement.* 

A  town  meeting  had  been  held  December  6th,  1775,  at  which 
among  other  officers,  Simon  Spalding  was  chosen  constable.  The 
fact  we  quote  in  illustration  of  a  previous  remark,  namely,  that  there 
was  no  office  so  high,  or  low,  demanding  the  service  of  any  freeman, 
which  was  not  promptly  accepted  by  the  principal  and  leading  men. 
Every  station  where  the  public  was  to  be  served,  was  a  station  of 
honour.  Simon  Spalding  soon  after  held  a  captain's  commission 
with  distinguished  honour,  in  the  continental  army,  and  was  after- 
wards a  general  in  the  militia.  The  emoluments  of  office  were  a 
secondary  consideration ;  to  serve  the  country  seemed  to  be,  in  those 
patriotic  times,  a  hallowed  duty. 

But  the  meeting  not  having  finished  the  business  on  which  it  had 
met,  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  the  month.  Then,  as  the 
reader  is  aware,  the  whole  valley  was  in  commotion,  preparing  for 
the  reception  of  Plunket.  But  a  subsequent  entry  is  made  by  Eze- 
kiel  Pierce,  the  usual  Clerk.  ''  This  meeting  was  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  the  20th  of  December,  at  9  of  ye  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
at  ye  house  of  Mr.  Jabez  Sill. 

"  But  there  was  no  meeting  by  reason  of  ye  Pennimites,"  etc. 

Though  trifling  in  itself,  yet  as  we  mean  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  and  reflect  a  true  picture  of  those  ancient  times,  the  fact  must 

*  In  addition  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  we  find  the  following  pro- 
ceeJingA  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  passed  Dec.  23,  1775. 

Whereas,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  has,  by  a  certain  Act  of  their  Assembly,  "  Rpsolvcd, 
that  no  further  settlements  be  made  on  the  lands  disputed  between  them  anl  Pennsylvania, 
without  license  from  the  said  Assembly." 

Reaolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  not  to  introduce  any 
settlers  on  the  said  lands,  till  the  further  order  of  this  Congress,  until  the  said  disi)ute  shall 
betetlied. 

12 
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be  stated.  A  ri?alry  for  power  and  precedence  bad  sprung  np  be- 
tween Kingston,  or  the  Forty,  and  Wilkesbarre.  The  widely  ex- 
tended and  rich  bottom  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  Abra- 
ham's Plains  and  Shawney,  bad  attracted  thither  a  large  portion  of 
the  settlers.  Why  should  they  cross  the  river  and  pay  ferriage  to 
attend  town  meetings  in  Wilkesbarre  7  Aye,  but  Wilkesbarre,  with 
its  superb  town  plot,  already  seeing  itself  a  county  town  in  perspec- 
tive, thought  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  and  pleasant  than 
that  public  business  should  be  transacted  on  her  side.  This  jeak)osy 
had  led  to  a  town  vote,  and  it  had  been  decided  by  a  small  majority, 
that  a  certain  tree  in  Kingston,  '*  ten  rods  north  of  the  house  of  Mr. 
Timothy  Ross,  shall  be  the  Public  sign-post;"  repealing  thereby, and 
repudiating  the  tree  north  of  Mr.  Butler's,  in  Wilkesbarre.  Several 
town  meetings  were  held  in  Kingston,  and  the  prudence  of  Clerb 
would  not,  or  failed  to,  state  tohere  they  were  holden.  At  length  t 
compromise  was  made,  as  they  had  excellent  precedent  from  Home, 
Hartford  and  New  Haven  possessing  half-share  rights  in  the  honour 
of  having  the  General  Assembly  meet  in  their  respective  cities.  So, 
too,  the  County  Courts  were  held  alternately  at  the  rival  cities  of 
Norwich  and  New  London. 

''Voted — That  for  the  future  the  Annual  town  meetings,  and 
Freeman's  meetings  shall  be  held,  half  the  time  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  and  the  other  half  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  for  one 
year." 

On  the  29th  of  December,  only  four  days  after  Col.  Planket  fatd 
retired,  we  find  the  whole  settlement  together,  in  ''  town  MBBmra." 
It  was  in  importance  equal  to  the  Wittenagemote  of  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors. The  rigid  Puritanism  of  the  times  allowing  few  amuaementi, 
the  town  meeting  was  a  matter  both  of  business  and  recreatioB. 
When  met  the  most  athletic  threw  the  bar,  rolled  the  bullet,  wrestled, 
standing  face  to  face,  the  right  hand  on  each  other's  collar,  the  left 
hold  of  each  other's  elbow,  the  play  with  the  feet,  and  the  expert  trip 
and  twitch,  affording  a  fine  opportunity  to  display  activity  and  skill 
Or  the  parties  took  each  other  round  the  back,  seizing  by  the  waist- 
band, the  other  bands  interlocked,  and  then  came  the  less  neat  aod 
scientific,  but  more  arduous  struggle,  the  result  depending  greatly  oo 
strength.  A  third  mode  was  for  two  to  stand  at  a  few  rods  distance, 
and  rushing  in,  seize  each  other,  and  wrestle  rough  and  turobia 
Others  again  ran  foot  races,  especially  the  lads,  while  some  of  the 
first  in  activity  would  run  and  jump  the  string.  William  Hibberd, 
it  is  told  with  a  sort  of  bold  pride  by  the  old  men,  would  caaie  i 
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twine  to  be  stretched  so  high  that  he  could  pass  under  it,  just  touch- 
ing his  hair — then  stepping  back  a  rod  or  two,  he  would  leap  like  a 
deer,  so  light,  so  airy,  as  scarcely  to  touch  the  earth,  and  clear  it 
with  ease  at  a  bound. 

Several  votes  were  passed  in  consequence  of  the  Plunket  invasion, 
too  important  to  be  omitted. 

"  That  Mr.  Christopher  Avery  be  chosen  Agent  for  this  town,  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  his  Hon.  the  Governor  of  this  Colony,  and  lay 
our  distressed  case  before  him." 

Obadiah  Gore,  jr.,  was   also  appointed   to   proceed  to  Philadel 
phia,  "  and  lay  before  the  Honorable  Continental  Congress,  the  late 
invasion  made  by  the  tory  party  of  the  Pennsylvania  people." 

"  Voted — That  Titus  Hinman  and  Perrin  Ross,  be  appointed  to 
collect  the  charity  of  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  widow  Baker, 
the  widow  Franklin,  and  the  widow  Ensign." 

How  many  single  men  were  slain,  or  how  many  more  married 
men  whose  circupistances  were  such  that  their  widows  would  not 
need  the  aid  of  contributions  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  probable 
six  or  eight  were  killed  in  all,  and  three  times  that  number  wounded. 

It  is  not  strange  that  money  should  have  been  scarce  at  Wyoming, 
as  no  market  invited  and  rewarded  the  transportation  of  their  surplus 
products,  but  grain,  it  is  inferred,  must  have  been  plenty,  from  the 
prices  at  which  it  was  valued.  A  vote  was  passed  that  in  payment 
of  taxes,  corn  should  be  received  at  two  shillings  a  bushel,  rye 
at  three  shillings,  and  wheat  at  four  shillings,  that  is  thirty-four,  fifty, 
and  sixty-seven  cents. 

So  ended  the  memorable  Plunket  invasion,  and  thus  closed  the 
eventful  year  1775.* 

♦  On  a  recent  visit  to  Northumberland,  (May  1845)  Mr.  McC an  intelligent  gentle- 

man,  whose  memory  reaches  back  to  Revolutionary  times,  related  to  me  several  characteristic 
anecdotes  of  Dr.  Plunket.  Ho  was  an  Irishman  (the  name  is  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,)  whose  loyalty  to  his  king,  neither  the  blandishments  of  ambition,  the  per- 
suasions of  interest,  nor  the  terrors  of  proscription  could  shake  for  a  moment.  Up  to  the  day 
of  his  death  he  would  never  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  conceded  the  demise  of  royal 
authority  in  America.  Not  unfrequently  assailed,  for  he  was  fearless  and  free  spoken,  he 
went  armed  with  the  loaded  but  of  a  riding  whip,  prepared  to  defend  or  chastise.  A  Justice 
of  the  Peace  before  the  Revolution,  if  his  decisions  were  just,  his  manner  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment was  frequently  odd,  if  not  arbitrary  and  severe.  It  would  seem  that  the  old  English 
whippino^-post  and  stocks,  was  unknown  in  Northumberland  ;  but  the  Doctor  had  a  stout 
worm-fence,  and  sometimes  placed  the  neck  of  the  prisoner  between  the  rails,  making  them 
both  pillory  and  stocks,  at  the  same  time,     lie  died  at  an  advanced  age,  a  bachelor,  and  was 

boried  at  Sunbury,    The  father  of  Mr.  McC was  in  the  Plunket   invasion,  and  some 

jears  aflerwards  received  from  the  treasury  (he  thinks)  S*250  for  his  services  on  the  ex- 
peonon. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTE. 

J*^m  Holfs  New  York  Journal  and  Oeneral  Advtrtiitr^  January  25,  1T76. 

*'  A  letter  from  Westmoreland,  dated  the  27th  of  December,  mentions  Uuut  «  body  of «  or 
seven  hundred  tones,  under  one  Plunkkt,  had  assembled  in  arms,  with  two  cannon,  threaten- 
ing destruction  to  ail  that  opposed  them.    They  were  met  on  the  SIst  by  Colonel 

with  about  two  hnndred  of  his  regiment,  who,  after  a  short  but  brisk  firing,  which  kflled  a 
number  of  them,  drove  one  wing  into  the  mountains,  and  obliged  tho  main  body  t»  Rtml 
On  the  23d,  they,  the  Tories,  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  and  destroy  the  Mtlbinentf 
there ;  but  a  party  was  prepared  to  receive  them,  who,  when  they  came  near  the  shore,  fired 
upon,  and  killed  fifty  or  sixty  of  them,  when  all  the  rest  retired  precipitately,  and  will  hanl^ 
return  this  winter.    On  the  other  side,  there  were  but  three  killed  and  two  wounded.** 

[Remark.  The  fifty  or  sixty  stated  to  have  been  killed,  was  proliably  an  error  of  thB 
press.     We  have  never  previously  seen  the  number  estimated  at  half  that  amount. 

Opprobious  party  names  were  applied  to  opponents  at  that  day,  with  as  little  regard  lo 
fairness,  as  they  had  been  for  ages  before,  and  have  been  for  half  a  oentury  aince.  Though 
the  designation  was  applicable  to  Col.  P.,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doul)t  but  nine-tenths  of 
his  followers  were  as  zealous  whigs  as  their  Yankee  opponents.] 


A   THfRD   NOTE. 

For  the  following  I  am  indebted  to  a  literary  friend.  It  is  highly  curious  and  will  be 
read  with  interest. 

Prom  the  GentUmarCs  Magazine^  of  September  1750. 

*'  Several  highway  robberies  having  been  committed  on  various  persons  on  Uooaibv 
Heath,  among  others  on  Lord  Eglintoun;  on  the  27th  July,  James  Maclean,  whoptaed 
for  an  Irish  gentleman  of  fortune,  was  apprehended,  who  afterwards  confessed,  he  withooe 
Plunket  had  committed  the  robberies. 

In  his  defence  on  trial,  he  stated  "  that  he  had  been  in  trade  and  had  unhappily  bscooe 
acquainted  with  Plunket,  an  apothecary,  who  by  his  account  of  himself,  induct  me  to 
believe  he  had  travelled  abroad,  and  was  possessed  of  clothes  and  other  things  suitable  tbeit- 
to,  and  prevailed  on  me  to  employ  him  in  attending  on  my  family,  and  lend  him  money  to  the 
amount  of  100  pounds  and  upwards.  On  giving  up  trade,  I  pressed  Plunket  for  payaeot, 
and  after  receiving  by  degrees  several  sums,  he  proposed  to  pay  me  part  in  floods. 

'*  These  very  clothes,  with  which  i  am  charged,  he  brought  there  and  made  sale  of  towtnk 
paying  my  debt." 

A  MSS  leaf  states  as  follows : — *'  Plunket,  the  companion  of  Maclean,  escaped,  cmigrtted 
to  America,  reformed  and  became  a  very  respectable  character.  He  was  for  many  yetn 
one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  Northumberland  county,  Ft, 
and  died." 

'*  By  his  own  acknowledgment  he  was  concerned  with  Maclean  in  the  attack  upon  Loid 
Eglintoun  on  Hounslow  Heath.  They  engaged  in  this  scheme  to  rob  him,  without  the  in- 
tention of  committing  murder,  knowing  that  Eglintoun  had  left  a  gambling  house  with  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  was  going  to  his  country  seat.  They  found  him  armed,  and  io 
self  protection,  Maclean  discharged  his  blunderbuss  into  the  chariot. 

"  No  injury  was  done,  and  they  meeting  with  unexpected  resistance,  made  ofiT. 

*'  Plunket  was  recognized  in  America  by  a  person  who  had  known  him  in  England,  ind 
who  kept  his  secret. 

"  He  regretted  this  action,  as  one  of  his  youthful  crimes,  and  afterwards  became  a  veiy 
useful  member  of  society." 

Extracted  from  the  21st  volume  of  bound  Magazines,  in  the  Library  of  the  Athei 
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A   FOURTH  NOTE. 

In  the  foregoing  letter,  page  168,  will  be  found  a  note  signed  "  Franklin."  The  following 
explanation  is  deemed  propeiw 

Colonel  Franklin^M  Book. — Afler  the  annunciation  had  been  publicly  made,  that  my  his- 
tory was  ready  for  the  {uress,  a  letter  was  received  from  my  excellent  friend,  the  Hon.  John  N. 
Conyngham,  then  on  a  circuit,  holding  courts  in  the  upper  part  of  his  district,  stating  that 
Col.  Kingsbury  had  placed  in  his  hands  a  manuscript  of  Col.  Franklin,  in  relation  to  the 
Wyoming  claim  and  history.  All  the  important  papers  of  Col.  Franklin  had  been,  it  was 
supposed,  accidentally  consumed  by  fire,  occasioning  universal  regret.  To  his  journal,  ob- 
tained through  Judge  Conyngham's  politeness  from  the  kindnegs  of  Col.  Kingsbury,  is  now 
added  this  manuscript  volume,  leaving  nothing  (except  personal  reminiscences  and  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  individual  character)  that  Col.  Franklin  knew,  or  could  have  thought  worthy 
of  being  related,  to  be  wished  for.  The  book  is  a  quarto  of  106  pages,  in  his  own  hand 
writing,  and  signed  with  the  often  seen,  and  well  remembered  autograph  of 

JOHN  FRANKLIN. 

It  would  seem  that  the  first  sixty  pages  were  a  syllabus  of  the  Connecticut  claim  and  settle- 
ment, made  to  be  produced  before  Congress,  or  a  new  court  (as  petitioned  for)  if  it  had  been 
raised,  under  the  confederation,  to  try  the  private  right  of  soil.  For  it  begins  with  King 
James's  Charter  to  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  runs  regularly  through  all  the  documents, 
giving  brief,  but  clear  explanations  or  extracts,  and  to  the  marginal  notes,  or  index,  is  added 
"  a  copy ;"  *'  -we  have  a  copy,**  '*  Charter  produced,  etc."  Of  the  settlement  of  1763,  the  mas- 
sacre and  expulsion,  he  says:  "  Proved  by  the  deposition  of  Wm.  Buck,  Parshall  Terry, 
and  other  witnesses  may  be  had."  Being  intended  for  some  important  public  purpose,  it 
seems  full,  and  prepared  with  great  care. 

The  forty  subsequent  pages  cont»in  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Wyoming,  down  to 
the  establishment  ot  Luzerne  county,  the  marginal  notes  and  index  being  continued,  (as  in 
our  printed  laws)  but  the  remark  "  a  copy,"  "  we  have  a  copy,**  or  how  proved,  not  conti- 
nued. So  that  we  infer  it  was  intended  as  a  memorandum  for  himself  and  friends,  of  the 
interesting  events  of  the  period  he  treats  of.  It  has  in  no  respect  the  form  of  a  history  writ- 
ten out  for  publication. 

Having  examined  the  venerable  relic,  with  interest  and  care,  the  first  remark  we  have  to 
make  is :  An  early  possession  of  the  manuscript  would  have  saved  us  a  year  of  patient 
labour.  For  here  is  gathered  in  a  single  sheaf,  a  vast  variety  of  valuable  facts,  which  we 
have  been  gleaning  with  solicitude  and  toil  from  a  wide  field,  indeed,  from  almost  innomc- 
rabls  sources.  Our  second  remark  is — that  we  are  surprisetl — pleased,  yea,  proud — that  our 
researches  had  been  so  successful.  At  present  it  is  thought  that  not  a  single  alteration  or 
addition  need  be  made  in  the  text  of  our  book ;  but  that  all  proper  emendations  or  additions 
may  be  introduced  in  notes,  indicating  their  source  by  adding  the  name  of Franklin. 


LETTER  XV. 


1T76. Alarm — Indians — Council  at  Wyoming— Indian  Speech — Letter  of  Colooel  But- 
ler— Secohd  deputation  of  Indians — Proceedings — Danger  apparent — Numbers  and 
strength  of  Wyoming'— Precautionary  measures— Strange  and  unwelcome  settlers — Alam 
increases — John  Secord — Tories  arrested — Sent  to  Connecticut — Members  of  A  asemMT^ 
Forts  built — County  created — Enlistment  of  men— Important  proceedings  of  CoDgress— 
Two  Companies  raised  to  defend  the  town — Immediately  marched  away. 


The  year  1776,  was  the  most  important  to  Wyoming  both  in  imme- 
diate events,  and  ultimate  consequences,  that  had  yet  been  expe- 
rienced. 

Extreme  anxiety  had  existed  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  tbe 
country,  in  respect  to  the  part  the  Six  Nations  and  other  Indians, 
would  take  in  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies. 
Every  probable  means  suggested  by  prudence  were  adopted  to  con* 
ciliate  their  good  will,  and  prevent  them  from  taking  up  arms  io« 
favour  of  either  party.  Commissioners  were  sent  among  them  with 
"  talks"  carefully  prepared,  stating  the  grievances  which  we  suflered 
from  Great  Britain,  and  urging  the  Indians  to  leave  the  buried 
hatchet  in  repose,  and  maintain  a  position  of  peace  and  neutrality. 
Delegations  of  chiefs  were  invited  to  Philadelphia,  where  councils 
w*ere  held,  and  presents  made  to  them;  but  amid  general  profession 
of  friendship,  it  was  apparent  that  a  more  powerful  influence  inclined 
them  to  side  with  the  enemy,  and  anxiety  all  along  the  frontier, 
ripened  into  alarm.  So  very  important  were  our  Indian  relations  to 
the  quiet,  if  not  the  existence  of  Wyoming,  that  a  further  exposition  of 
the  matter,  appears  to  be  required  at  our  hand. 

So  early  as  the  1st  of  June  1775,  a  petition  was  laid  before  Con- 
gress from  Augusta  county,  west  of  the  Alleghany,  Virginia,  intima- 
ting **  fears  of  a  rupture  with  the  Indians,  on  account  of  Lord 
Dunmore*8  conduct."  In  December  of  that  year.  Congress  thought 
fit  to  publish  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  General  Schuyler,  relative 
to  measures  taken  by  the  ministerial  agents  to  engage  the  Indians 
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in  a  war  with  the  colonies.  In  June,  1776,  Congress  were  informed 
'  by  a  letter  from  the  President  of  South  Carolina,  that  the  Chero- 
kees  had  commenced  hostilities,  etc." 

The  ill  temper  of  the  savages  is  shown  by  the  speech  of  Ix)gan,    : 
a  chief,  to   the  commissioners  at  Pittsburg.     '*  We  still  Hear  bad  , 
news.    Connesdico  and  some  of  us  are  constantly  t|f'eatBAed^  and  4 
the  Bear-skin,  a  trader  from  Pennsylvania,  amongst  othersjlfll^s,^ 
great  reward  is  offered  to  any  person  who  will  take  or  entice  either  of 
us  to  Pittsburg,  where  we  are  to  be  hanged  up  like  dogs  by  the  Big- 
knife.    This  being  true,  how  can  we  think  of  what  is  good.    That 
it  is  true  we  have  no  doubt,  and  you  may  depend  on  it,  that  the 
Bear-skin  told  Metopsica  every  word  of  what  I  have  mentioned." 

August  the  19th,  Congress  Resolved,  '^  That  the  Commissioners  be 
instructed  to  make  diligent  inquiry  into  the  murder  lately  committed 
by  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg,  on  one  Crawford ;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  they  discover  by  whom  the  same  was  committed, 
they  demand  due  punishment  on  the  offender  or  offenders,  which  being 
granted,  this  Congress  will  not  consider  the  same  as  a  national  act." 

Still  the  Chief  Head,  the  Council  at  Onondago,  were  making  hol- 
low professions  of  peace,  and  endeavoring  to  lull  the  frontiers  into 
security.  An  outrage  had  been  committed  on  a  person  named  Wil« 
son,  who  lived  some  distance  up  the  North  Branch,  but  within  the 
limits  of  Westmoreland.  Col.  Butler,  though  not  ofHcially  authorized 
to  do  so,  thought  proper  on  behalf  of  the  people  to  send  a  messenger 
to  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  ascertain  their  intentions.  A  chief 
returned  with  the  messenger.  His  English  name  was  John.  We 
regret  that  his  Indian  name  has  not  been  preserved,  for  his  speech  is 
one  of  the  most  chaste,  neat  specimens  of  Indian  oratory  we  have 
ever  read.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  acted  as  interpreter. 

A  Conference  held  at  Wyoming,  or  Westmoreland,  between  Capt. 
John  in  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  Col.  Butler  of  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut. 

"  Capt.  John  :— 

**  Brothers — ^We  come  to  make  you  a  visit  and  let  you  know  we 
were  at  the  Treaty  at  Oswego,  with  Col.  Guy  Johnson.  We  are  all 
of  one  mind,  we  are  friends,  and  bring  good  news. 

"  Brothers — We  are  also  come  to  let  you  know,  the  Six  Nations 
have  been  something  afraid,  but  now  are  glad  to  see  all  things  look 
like  peace,  and  they  think  there  will  be  no  quarrel  with  each  other, 
and  you  mast  not  believe  bad  reports,  or  remember  times  that  have 
been  bad  or  unfriendly. 
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*'  Brothers — All  our  spirits  are  of  one  colour,  why  shoald  we  not 
be  of  one  mind.  Continue  to  be  brothers  as  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers were. 

''  Brothers — We  hope  and  desire  you  may  hold  what  liberties  and 
.  privileges  you  now  enjoy. 

"  BrotlMrs-|^e  are  sorry  to  hear  two  brothers  are  fighting  with 

MTch^Bher,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  quarrel  was  peaceably 

settled.     We  choose  not  to  interest  ourselves  on  either  side.    The 

quarrel  appears  to  be  unnecessary.    We  do  not  well  understand  it. 

We  are  for  peace. 

**  Brothers — When  our  young  men  come  to  hunt  in  your  neighbcH^ 
hood,  you  must  not  imagine  they  come  to  do  mischief — they  come  to 
procure  themselves  provisions — also  skins  to  purchase  thera  clothing. 

**  Brothers — We  desire  that  Wyoming  may  be  a  place  appointed 
where  the  great  men  may  meet,  and  have  a  fire,  which  shall  ever 
afterwards  be  called  Wyomick,  when  you  shall  judge  best,  to  pre- 
vent any  jealousies  or  uneasy  thoughts  that  may  arise,  and  thereby 
preserve  our  friendship. 

**  Brothers — You  see  but  one  of  our  chiefs.  You  may  be  suspicious 
on  that  account,  but  we  assure  you,  this  Chief  speaks  in  the  name  of 
the  Six  Nations.    We  are  of  one  mind. 

*'  Brothers — What  we  say  is  not  from  the  lips,  but  from  the  heart 
If  any  Indians  of  little  note  should  speak  otherwise,  you  must  pay 
no  regard  to  them,  but  observe  what  has  been  said  and  wrote  by  tbe 
chiefs,  which  may  be  depended  on. 

"  Brothers — We  live  at  the  head  of  these  waters,  (Susquehanna.) 
Pay  no  regard  to  any  reports  that  may  come  up  the  stream  or  any 
other  way,  but  look  to  the  head  of  the  waters  for  truth,  and  we 
do  now  assure  you,  as  long  as  the  waters  run,  so  long  you  may 
depend  on  our  friendship.  We  are  all  of  one  mind,  and  we  are  all 
for  peace." 

A  letter  from  Col.  Butler  to  the  Hon.  Roger  Sherman  then  a  dele* 
gate  in  Congress,  from  Connecticut,  will  throw  additional  light  oo 
the  subject. 

"  Westmoreland,  Oct.  Ist,  1776. 

"  Honored  Sir : — In  some  of  my  last  letters,  you  will  recollect  I 
informed  you  I  had  sent  a  messenger  among  the  Indians  upon  the 
head  waters  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  thereby  informed  them  6[  aa 
assault  made  upon  one  of  our  people,  whose  testimony  has  some  time 
since  been  sent  to  you.  The  Indians,  you  will  see  by  tbe  encloted 
messages,  are  disposed  for  peace,  and  think  it  necessary  that  this 
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pltee  be  appointed  to  hold  their  Council  at,  and«  as  tfae^  espran  it, 
to  have  a  fire-plaoe  here.  Their  importunity  wai  so  preaaing  on  that 
account,  that  I  promised  them  to  inform  the  Congress,  and  our  Ai* 
sembly  of  their  request,  and  would  beg  the  opinion  of  yourself,  and 
our  other  delegates,  whether  it  is  best  to  lay  it  before  the  Congresa, 
and  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  inform  his  Honour,  our  Govcmori 
immediately,  what  you  apprehend  will  be  best  for  the  Colony  to  do, 
if  any  thing,  in  that  matter.  The  Indians  when  they  come  herOt 
expect  presents,  or  at  least  to  be  supported  while  among  ua,  and  no 
one  is  appointed  to  treat  with  them.  They  come  to  me,  and  I  have 
frequently  given  them,  but  find  the  burthen  too  great  for  one  man  to 
bear. 

^*  They  also  insist  upon  a  new  flag,  such  as  is  used  by  the  army  of 
the  United  States.  They  say  their  old  flag  came  over  the  great 
water,  and  they  now  want  a  new  one,  as  a  token  of  their  friendship 
to  the  United  States. 

^  By  the  last  papers  we  find  that  the  report  of  Col.  Butler,  etc, 
with  Indians  and  Canadians  being  at  Oswego,  is  disbelieved.  By 
the  accounts  we  had  before  received  of  that  matter,  some  were  much 
agitated  here,  but  aeem  more  easy  at  present. 

^*  I  expect  to  be  at  the  Assembly,  and  shall  gladly  receive  any 
information  you  shall  think  proper  to  send  me. 

'*  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"Z.    BUTUR." 

*'  N.  B.  The  Indians  deny  having  any  hand  in  the  attack  made 
upon  Wilson,  and  have  engaged  to  let  us  know  if  they  make  any  dis« 
covery  of  that  matter. 

Hon.  Roqbr  Shsrm an.'* 

The  earnest  desire  to  have  a  fire-place  erected  at  Wyoming,  and 
that  a  great  council  should  be  held  there,  was  probably  a  devised 
plan  to  introduce  the  savages  into  the  settlement  without  creating 
alarm,  and  then  treacherously  to  destroy  the  whole.  Their  importu- 
nity it  seems,  **  was  pressingJ^ 

It  would  also  appear  that  now,  since  war  rumors  were  afloat, 
numerous  chiefs,  claiming  consideration,  visited  Wyoming,  expecting 
presents  and  entertainment.  **  I  have  frequently  given"  says  Colonel 
Butler,  **  but  find  the  burden  too  great  for  one  man  to  bear." 

But  they  wanted  a  new  fiag^  such  aa  the  **  United  States  Army 
uaed,"  probably  aa  a  decoy  on  a  fitting  occasion.    In  respect  to  the 
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news  of  Colonel  John  Butler  with  his  Canadians  and  Indians  being 
at  Oswego,  Colonel  Z.  Butler  says : — ''Some  were  very  uvea  agi- 
tated HERE."  The  more  sagacious  men  at  Wyoming,  could  not 
fail  to  foresee  and  dread  the  danger.  A  tremendous  avalanche  hoog 
over  them,  which  the  least  jar  might  precipitate  on  their  heads. 

In  September  following,  a  deputation  of  three  chiefs  arrived  at 
Wyoming,  and  brought  a  '*  Talk,"  the  **  Great  Head"  at  Onoodago 
having  held  a  council.  The  talk  was  agreed  upon  at  Cbeoango  by 
certain  authorized  chiefs.  While  it  professes  peaceable  inientiooi, 
the  tone  is  one  of  complaint.  The  length  is  too  great  to  render 
proper  its  publication  entire.  A  paragraph  or  two  will  give  Its 
spirit. 

"  Brothers — There  is  a  great  deal  between  us.  The  Devil  is 
always  putting  something  between  us,  but  this  is  to  clear  your  hearts 
that  you  may  speak  clearly  and  pleasantly  to  us.  A  string  of 
wampum. 

"Well  Brothers — There  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  around  you. 
Your  lids  are  all  bloody,  but  we  come  to  clear  away  all  suspicioo 
that  your  hearts  may  be  pleasant."    Three  strings  of  wampum- 
Still  desirous  that  a  great  council  fire  should  be  kindled  at  Wyo- 
ming, they  proceed : — 

**  Well  Brothers — Our  fire-place  is  almost  lost,  and  our  fire  ahnost 
out.  We  think  it  hard,  and  desire  it  may  be  renewed,  and  the 
fire-place  fixed  here,  that  our  mutual  fire  may  give  light  from  one 
end  of  this  river  to  the  other. 

"Brothers — We  are  unwilling  to  have  forts  built  up  the  river, 
but  wish  you  would  be  content  to  build  forts  here  among  the  lower 
settlers.  A  fort  at  Wyalusing  will  block  up  our  new  made,  wide, 
and  smooth  road,  and  again  make  us  strangers  to  one  another." 

Three  other  paragraphs  urgently  desire  that  a  "Fire"  may  be 
kindled  at  Wyoming,  "  so  that  the  flame  and  smoke  may  arise  to 
the  clouds,"  etc 

After  complaining  of  some  wrong  by  a  white  man,  done  an  Indiao 
in  the  exchange  of  cows,  and  demanding  satisfaction,  they  ask  a 
new  flag,  and  beg  for  some  flour  to  take  home  with  them»  and 
request  that  as  they  are  for  peace  their  guns  and  tomahawks  may 
be  put  in  order. 

In  conclusion,  "  Well  Brother,  Colonel  Butler,  you  must  have  aa 
Indian  name ;  Koorenghloognana,  (signifying  a  great  tree,)  we  will 
henceforth  call  you." 
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The  Chiefs  present  were 

WiixiAM  Nantigokb,  Nanticoke  Chief* 

Indian  Joseph,  Onondago  Chief. 

Naiiondiowa«ok.  or  j  ^  g^„^^  chief. 
Lapt.  Johnson,      ) 

The  ^  Talk"  was  regarded  as  evasive  and  unsatisfactory.  It  may 
be  considered  as  creditable  to  the  Wyoming  people,  that  Indian 
jealousy  could  find  nothing  in  their  five  years  intercourse,  for  their 
friends  scattered  through  the  Valley  to  complain  of,  except  the  matter 
of  the  cow  exchange. 

In  a  letter  from  Colonel  Butler  to  Roger  Sherman,  dated  August 
6,  1776,  be  savs  : — 

"You  will  see  by  the  representations  from  this  town  that  we  are 
under  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  Indians,  as  our  army  has 
retreated  to  Crown-point,  and  every  artifice  using  to  set  the  Indiana 
on  us,  by  Johnson  and  Butler,  at  Niagara." 

Colonel  Butler  also  speaks  of  the  settlement  being  in  want  of  arms, 
"  as  those  eighty  guns  taken  from  our  people  at  Warrior's  Run, 
have  not  been  returned,"  etc. 

A  report  reached  the  valley  the  same  month,  that  Colonel  John 
Butler,  "  with  Indians  and  Canadians,  was  at  Oswego."  Notwith- 
standing the  professions  of  the  Six  Nations,  no  one  doubted  before  the 
close  of  1776,  but  that  they  were  pledged  to  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain,  and  on  the  invasion  by  Burgoyne  early  in  the  following  year* 
numbers  of  them  were  found  arrayed  under  his  standard,  active,  brave 
and  cruel,  as  became  their  long  established  character. 

Westmoreland  extended  north,  five  miles  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  Chemung  rivers.  The  upper  part  of  the  town 
was  therefore  not  only  within  the  range  of  the  Indian  paths,  but  as 
previously  stated,  actually  included  several  of  their  settlements  at 
Tioga  Point,  Sheshequin  and  the  Great  Bend.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  were  the  populous  villages  of  Oquaga,  (one  of  the  head 
quarters  of  Brandt,)  Chenango,  Owego,  Choconut  and  Newtown,  the 
latter  a  place  where  many  distinguished  chiefs  resided.  The  general, 
almost  the  universal,  course  of  travel  for  the  Indians  going  east  or 
iivest,  was  through  the  upper  part  of  Westmoreland.  A  moderate 
freshet  in  the  river,  would  bring  their  boats  and  canoes,  in  twenty* 
four  hours,  from  their  place  of  rendezvous  at  Tioga,  into  the  heart 
of  the  Wyoming  settlement.  Being  therefore  within  easy  striking 
distance,  they  were  fully  aware  of  their  danger,  and  might  well  lock 
i^ith  anxious  solicitude  to  the  public  authorities  for  protection. 
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A  colony  projected  out  from  her  own  bosom  beyond  New  York, 
forty  miles  north  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  divided  by  an  inhospita- 
ble wilderness,  from  any  other  settlement  of  sufficient  strength  to 
yield  support  in  case  of  invasion,  Connecticut  seemed  called  upon  by 
the  strongest  considerations  of  justice  and  mercy  to  take  measures 
to  afford  effectual  protection  to  this  her  exposed  frontier* 

An  important  inquiry  presents  itself;  What  were  the  numben, 
and  what  the  strength  of  Westmoreland  ?  Trumbull  states,  and  oa 
his  authority,  Chapman  copies  the  assertion,  that  there  were  five 
thousand  inhabitants  in  the  town.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
number  is  stated  roundly  at  five  thousand,  as  if  it  were  matter  of 
guess,  rather  than  of  enumeration.  From  all  the  lights  before  oie, 
I  am  confident  the  number  is  greatly  exaggerated.  In  the  first 
place,  during  the  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  from  1774  to  1776 
only  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  (285)  persons  had  taken  the  Free- 
man's oath,  and  exercised  the  right  of  suffrage  in  town  meetiogs, 
when  there  were  many  and  obvious  motives  to  do  so,  and  none  that 
we  can  conceive  of,  to  deter. 

Second.  When,  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  new  oath 
was  demanded,  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  (269)  had  appeared 
and  been  sworn.  Allowing  an  hundred  freemen  to  have  been  absent 
with  the  army,  and  the  whole  number  would  be  three  hundred  sixty- 
nine  (369.)  If  we  allow  six  persons  to  each  voter,  the  namber 
would  be  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fourteen  (2214.)  Third. 
A  list  of  settlers  at  Wyoming  for  1773,  two  years  before,  in  CoL 
Butler's  hand  writing,  numbers  only  two  hundred  and  sixteen  (216.) 
Fourth.  An  assessment  for  Wilkesbarre  township  in  1774,  corrected 
January  1775,  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120)  names.  Tbe 
sum  assessed  was  j63646.  The  whole  assessment  in  Westmoreland 
that  year  was  £13,083.  Now  if  JS3646  give  120  persons,  how  vauxf 
would  13083  give?  It  is  apprehended  this  would  be  one  fair  mode 
of  approximating  the  truth.  The  answer  is  430,  which  multiplied 
by  6,  gives  2580. 

In  the  Plunket  battle,  when  full  notice  had  been  received  of  the 
impending  and  pressing  danger,  and  every  thing  was  at  stake,  ooly 
about  three  hundred  men  could  be  mustered,  and  not  all  those  with 
fire  arms«  We  see  no  reason  to  suppose  the  whole  number  of  in- 
habitants exceeded  about  twenty-five  hundred  (2500.)  Perhaps  to 
impress  the  enemy  with  an  idea  of  her  formidable  power,  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  means  to  prevent  invasion,  and  therefore  wa^^ao^ 
ing  the  exaggeration.    The  data  on  which  our  conclusioa  is  fb«iidedi 
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beiof  Mbmitledy  e^ery  person  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  matter 
will  form  an  opinion  for  himself. 

Having  presented  a  brief  view  of  the  position  of  Wyoming,  the 
dangers  the  people  had  reasonable  ground  to  apprehend,  and  as 
accurate  an  estimate  as  possible  of  the  number  of  inhabitants,  we 
approach  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment ;  but  previous  to  entering 
thereon,  duty  and  pleasure  call  on  us  to  state  some  highly  patriotic 
proceedings;  while  an  equal  sense  of  duty  demands  our  notice  of 
several  painful  events. 

At  a  town  meeting,  held  March  10th,  **  Voted,  that  the  first  man 
that  shall  make  fifty  weight  of  good  salt-petre  in  this  town  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  bounty  of  ten  pounds,  lawful  money,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  town  treasury." 

'*  Voted,  that  the  selectmen  be  directed  to  dispose  of  the  grain 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  or  Collector,  in  such  way  as  to 
obtain  powder  and  lead  to  the  value  of  .forty  pounds,  lawful  money, 
if  they  can  do  the  same." 

The  Continental  Congress  having  recommended  the  appointment 
of  committees  of  vigilance  in  every  town,  and  the  arrest  of  persons 
hostile  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  a  committee  of  inspection  was  estab- 
lished, a  measure  that  became  the  more  pressingly  necessary,  as, 
with  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  the  prohibition  on  the  part 
of  Connecticut  of  any  further  emigration  to  Wyoming,  there  had 
come  in  strange  families  of  interlopers  from  Minnisink,  from  West 
Chester,  New  York,  from  Kinderhook,  and  the  Mohawk,  neither 
connected  with  Pennsylvania  nor  Connecticut,  between  whom  and 
the  old  settlers  there  was  neither  sympathy  in  feeling,  nor  com- 
munity of  interests — Wintermoots,  Vangorders,  and  Von-Alstines. 
A  path  of  communication  was  opened  by  the  disafiected  between 
New  York  and  Niagara,  to  strike  the  Susquehanna  twenty  miles 
above  Wilkesbarre.  Some  of  those  new  and  unwelcome  settlers 
soon  made  their  sentiments  known,  and  disclosed  their  hostility  to 
the  American  cause,  while  others  for  the  time  remained  quiet, 
though  subsequent  events  showed  the  purpose  of  their  emigration  to 
the  Susquehanna.* 

*  Thlf  view  b  attested  by  the  fact,  that  in  January  1776,  Mr.  Hagenmn  being  examiaed 
before  the  committee  of  inspection,  said,  "that  riding  with  Mr.  S.^thcy  spoke  of  the  people 
coming  in  up  the  river  to  join  the  enemy  ["  as  a  familiar  and  well  understood  matter.*']  He, 
Hageman,  observed  that  the  Yankees  would  go  up  and  take  their  arms  from  them.  S.  re- 
plied, he  was  the  man,  if  it  were  done,  who  would  see  that  they  were  returned  to  them." 
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John  Secord,  who  had  settled  up  the  river  near  thirty  miles  above 
the  Valley,  was  known  to  harbor  suspicious  persons,  and  was  sus- 
pected of  acting  as  a  spy,  and  giving  intelligence  to  the  enemy. 
Several  British  prisoners,  confined  at  Lebanon,  Conn.^  had  made 
their  escape,  viz:  Captain  Hume,  Lieuts.  Richardson,  Hubbage  and 
Burroughs,  with  their  servants.  Having  a  pilot,  they  struck  the 
river  twenty  miles  above  the  Valley,  and  were  supposed  to  have 
been  directed  to,  and  entertained  by  Secord,  furnished  with  pro- 
visions, and  aided  in  their  flight  to  Niagara. 

The  committee  caused  him  to  be  arrested;  but  he  petitioned 
Congress,  complaining  of  the  outrage  on  his  rights,  and  by  their 
order  was  liberated.  A  bold,  bad  man,  he  united  himself  to  the  ene- 
my, the  moment  he  could  more  effectually  serve  them  in  that  manner, 
than  by  professing  friendship  for  the  Yankees,  and  acting  as  a  spy 
upon  Wyoming.  Two  of  the  Vangorders,  Philip  and  Abrahain, 
were  taken  by  the  committee,  and  sent  to  Litchfield  for  trial 
Andrew  Adams,  Esq.,  was  employed  to  conduct  the  prosecutioa, 
but  the  issue  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  About  the  same  time 
eight  or  ten  persons  were  arrested,  and  sent  to  Hartford  for  trial, 
but  were  dismissed. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  there  was  not  more  zeal 
than  discretion  in  these  proceedings.  With  the  faint  lights  before 
us  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  entirely  satisfactory  upon  the 
subject.  Certain  it  is,  such  an  influx  of  strangers  was  deemed,  and 
not  without  reason,  extraordinary.  Some  of  them  it  is  known  im- 
mediately opened  communications  with  the  enemy.  The  issue  show- 
ed that  they  were  all  enemies  in  disguise.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
say  therefore,  that  the  people  were  to  blame  in  taking  the  most  ener- 
getic measures  to  remove,  or  over-awe  the  more  avowedly  disaffected, 
especially  when  the  recommendations  of  Congress  are  considered. 

John  Jenkins,  Esq.,  (the  elder)  and  Captain  Solomon  Strong,  were 
chosen  members  of  the  Legislature  to  attend  at  Hartford,  in  May, 
with  express  orders  to  request  the  Assembly  to  demand  of  the 
Pennsylvania  (government  £4,000  for  losses  sustained  by  tbeir  in- 
vasion, and  if  necessary  to  pursue  the  matter  before  Congress.  As  no 
further  notice  of  the  subject  appears  upon  the  records,  and  as  it  b 
certain  no  compensation  was  received,  it  is  presumed  that  prudential 
considerations  induced  the  General  Assembly  to  decline  interferioj^ 

<'  At  a  town  meeting  legally  warned  and  held,  in  Westmorelaoii 
Wilkesbarre  district,  August  24,  1776, 
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**  Colonel  Butler  was  chosen  nrKxierator  for  the  work  of  the  day. 

"  Voted — As  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  it  now  becomes 
necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  to  erect  saitable  forts, 
as  a  defence  against  our  common  enemy." 

Recently  there  had  been  established  by  the  General  Assembly  at 
Westmoreland,  the  24th  Regiment  of  Connecticut  militia.  The  meet- 
ing voted  that  the  three  field  officers  should  be  a  committee  to  fix 
on  proper  sites  for  the  forts,  lay  them  out,  and  give  directions  how 
they  should  be  built.  The  Wintermoots,  a  numerous  family,  seem- 
ing to  have  extraordinary  means  at  command,  had  purchased  and 
settled  near  the  head  of  the  Valley  upon  a  spot  where  a  large  and 
pure  spring  of  water  gushes  out  from  the  high  bank,  or  upper  fiat. 
Here  they  had  erected  a  fortification,  known  as  Wintermoot's  fort. 
This  was  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  the  old  settlers.  A  vote 
was  therefore  passed,  that  no  forts  be  built  except  those  which 
should  be  designated  by  the  military  committee.  As  it  was  too 
late  to  remedy  the  evil,  the  committee  resolved  to  counteract  it  as 
far  as  possible,  by  causing  a  fort  to  be  built  a  mile  above  Winter- 
moots,  in  the  neighborhood,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Jenkins  and  Harding  families,  leading  men  and  ardent  patriots. 
It  was  named  Fort  Jenkins,  (but  must  not  be  confounded  by  the 
reader  with  the  Fort  Jenkins,  halfway  between  Wyoming  and  Sun- 
bury,  or  Fort  Augusta.)  Forty  Fort  was  to  be  strengthened  and  en- 
larged. Sites  were  fixed  on  in  Pittston,  Wilkesbarre,  Hanover,  and 
Plymouth.     And  then  was  adopted  the  following  beautiful  vote: — 

**  That  the  above  said  committee,  do  recommend  it  to  the  people 
to  proceed  forthwith  in  building  said  Forts  without  either  fee  or 
reward  from  ye  town." 

We  leave  it  in  its  simplicity  to  speak  its  own  eulogium. 

The  die  was  cast.  Independence  was  declared.  War  assumed 
throughout  the  land  his  sternest  aspect,  and  every  day  disclosed  to 
Wyoming  some  new  ground  of  apprehension.  The  savages,  who  yet 
dwelt  in  the  Valley,  theretofore  peaceable  and  quiet,  now  began  to 
assume  an  insolent  carriage,  demanding  provisions  and  liquor,  with 
an  authoritative  air,  accompanied  by  expressions  implying  threats 
of  vengeance  if  refused.  Justly  dreading  the  ill  consequences  of  a 
quarrel,  the  town  passed  a  solemn  vote,  similar  in  spirit  to  one 
previously  adopted,  forbidding,  under  penalty  of  forty  shillings  a 
gill,  the  sale  to  an  Indian  of  any  spirituous  liquors,  and  also  pro- 
hibiting the  transportation  of  spirits  upon  the  river  above  the  Valley. 
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In  November^  Colonel  Butler  and  Colonel  DenisoQy  repreaeotatives 
to  the  October  session  of  the  Assembly,  held  at  New  Haven,  re- 
turned, bringing  the  good  tidings  that  the  town  of  WestnxHreland  wu 
erected  into  a  county,  and  henceforth  its  organization,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, was  complete.  Jonathan  Fitch,  Esq.,  bad  received  the  commis- 
sion of  High  Sheriff,  and  was  of  course  the  first  person  who  ever  held 
that  responsible  office  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

During  the  summer  Capt.  Weisner,  from  New  York,  was  sent 
to  Wyoming,  to  enlist  part  of  a  rifle  company  for  the  continental 
service.  Obadiah  Gore,  Jr.,  an  active  and  enterprising  aian,  offered 
Weisner  his  influence,  received  the  commission  of  lieutenant,  and 
raised  about  twenty  men,  with  whom  he  marched  to  bead-quarters. 
Soon  after,  however,  it  being  deemed  proper  that,  as  they  were 
enlisted  in  Connecticut,  they  should  be  firedited  to  her,  and  not  to 
the  New  York  line  of  the  army,  they  were  transferred,  it  is  believed, 
to  the  regiment  of  Col.  Wyllis. 
t  About  the  same  time,  Capt.  Strong  enlisted  part  of  a  conapany,  at 
Wyoming,  the  number  is  supposed  to  have  been  inconsiderable,  DOt 
exceeding  eight  or  ten.  These  being  the  first  enlisted  men,  took  with 
them  the  best  arms  that  could  be  obtained.  That  a  man  should  have 
left  the  Valley,  or  that  a  musket  or  rifle  should  have  been  taken,  is 
matter  of  surprise.  But  no  where  throughout  the  United  Colonies, 
did  the  spirit  of  patriotism  glow  more  intensely  than  in  Westmore- 
land. We  make  the  remark  here,  and  shall  repeat  it  again,  that  like 
the  generous  steed  which  exerts  every  sinew,  till  he  falls  lifeiesi 
under  his  rider,  Wyoming  never  seemed  to  know  when  they  had 
done  and  suffered  enough,  if  further  duty  or  suffering  was  demanded 
by  the  cause. 

Col.  Butler,  in  a  letter  to  a  member,  complaining  that  no  resti- 
tution had  been  made,  as  recommended  by  Congress,  of  property 
taken,  partly  in  boats  confiscated  while  trading  down  the  river ;  and 
horses,  arms,  and  other  articles  taken  from  Wyoming,  says: — ^"Oor 
other  property,  though  valuable,  we  would  not  mention  at  this  day, 
but  OUR  ARMS  WE  CANNOT  FORBEAR  SPEAKING  OF,  as  there  are  none  to 
be  purchased,  and  we  a  frontier,  and  so  unanimously  willing  to 
defend  the  United  States  of  America,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives.  But 
Congress  must  be  best  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the  In- 
dians," etc.  Congress  being  fully  apprised  of  the  situation  of  West- 
moreland, determined  to  interpose  and  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
town.    To  this  end — 
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**  Friday,  Augost  23,  1776. — Resolved,  That  two  companies  on 
the  Continental  establishment,  be  raised  in  the  town  of  Westmore- 
land, and  stationed  in  proper  places  for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants 
9f  said  tawny  and  parts  adjacent^  till  further  order  of  Congress; 
the  commissioned  officers  of  the  said  two  companies,  to  be  imme- 
diately appointed  by  Congress. 

'^  That  the  pay  of  the  men,  to  be  raised  as  aforesaid,  commence 
when  they  are  armed  and  mustered,  and  that  they  be  liable  to  serve 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  when  ordered  by  Congress. 

^'  That  the  said  troops  be  enlisted  to  serve  during  the  war,  unless 
sooner  discharged  by  Congress." 

August  26th. — CongKCss  proceeded  to  the  election  of  sundry  offi- 
cers, when  Robert  Durkee  and  Samuel  Ransom  were  elected  cap- 
tains of  the  two  companies  ordered  to  be  raised  in  the  town  of  West- 
moreland, James  Wells,  and  Perrin  Ross,  first  lieutenants ;  Asahel 
Buck,  and  Simon  Spalding,  second  lieutenants ;  Herman  Swift  and 
Matthias  Hollenback,  ensigns  of  said  companies." 

Early  in  September,  information  was  received  of  the  Resolution^ 
of  Congress,  and  rendezvous  for  the  enlistment  of  men  on  the  terms 
prescribed,  were  opened  by  Capt.  Durkee  on  the  east,  and  by  Capt. 
Ransom  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  As  the  troops  raised  were  by 
the  express  pledge  of  Congress,  "  to  be  stationed  in  proper  places 
for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants,"  while,  of  course,  the  existing 
danger  should  continue,  the  able  bodied  men  flocked  to  the  standard 
raised,  and  in  less  than  sixty  days,  both  companies  were  full,  num- 
bering about  eighty-four  each. 

Washington's  army,  greatly  impaired  in  numbers  and  spirit,  by 
their  expulsion  from  Long  Island,  were  now  sorely  pressed  by  Gen. 
Howe.  On  the  15th  of  September,  New  York  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  enemy.  The  battle  at  White  Plains  had  been  fought, 
and  on  the  16th  of  November,  Fort  Washington  surrendered  to  the 
British  arms,  Gen.  Howe  claiming  to  have  taken  twenty-five  hundred 
prisoners.  Gloom — almost  despondence — overspread  the  American 
camp.  Howe  pushed  his  advantage  with  energy.  Washington  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  from  post  to  post,  through  the  Jerseys.  '<  The 
Commander-in-Chief,"  says  Marshall,  ''  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  this  small  force,  less  than  three  thousand  soldiers,  dispirited  by 
their  losses  and  fatigues,  retreating,  almost  naked  and  bare  footed, 
in  the  cold  of  November  and  December,  before  a  numerous,  well 
appointed  and  victorious  army,  through  a  desponding  country,  much 
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more  disposed  to  obtain  safety  by  submission  than  to  seek  it  by 

manly  resistance." 
On  the  8th  of  December,  Gen.  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware, 

and  Congress  immediately  took  measures  to  retire  from  Philadelphia 

to  Baltimore.    At  this  moment  of  peril,  they  ^  Resolved,  Thursday 
i  December  12th,  ''  That  the  two  companies  raised  in  the  town  of 

Westmoreland,  be  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Washington,  with  all  poMsUJe 

expedition"    And  the  very  same  day  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  SOtb, 

at  Baltimore. 
Promptly  obeying  the  order,  the  two  companies  hastened  their 
I  march,  and  before  the  close  of  the  month  and  year,  were  upon  the 

lines,  under  the  command  of  their  beloved  Washington. 
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17n.— Wyoming  Comptnies — Rivalry— Political  jealousy — Town  vote— The  dreadeil 
Small  Pox — Peatilence  upreads — First  Student  to  Yale  College — Adonijah  Stansbury— 
Case  curious  and  troublesome — Indian  book  debt — Citation  for  Toryism — Difficulty 
settled  by  marriage — Post  established  to  Hartford — Yankee  official  titles— Tax — Prepa- 
rations for  defence — Lieut.  Jenkins,  first  prisoner — Brave  Old  Fitzgerald — Companies  of 
Durkee  and  Ransom— Battle  of  Millstone — Porter  killed— Qen.  Washington's  letter—^ 
Mud  Fort — Lieut.  Spalding — Matthewson  killed — Wealth  and  revenue  of  Westmore- 
land— Warrant — Excessive  burdens  on  Wyoming — Beautiful  resolve. 


Lights  and  shadows  alternately  brightened  and  obscured  the  Wyo- 
ming sky  during  the  year  1777.  The  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs  along 
the  sea-board ;  Burgoyne  with  his  powerful  army  descending  from 
the  north ;  the  accession  of  the  savage  interest  to  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain,  carrying  with  it  the  certainty  that  the  frontier  settlements,  as 
in  the  old  French  war,  would  be  one  long  line  of  conflagration  and 
murder,  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the  Wyoming  people,  great  fears 
for  the  general  cause,  and  extreme  anxiety  for  their  own  safety. 

The  companies  had  marched  with  the  utmost  alacrity — not  a  mur- 
mur was  heard,  for  every  man  felt  that  the  case  was  one  of  im- 
perious necessity,  yet  not  one  of  them  entertained  a  doubt,  but  that 
the  moment  aflairs  below  the  mountains  were  restored  to  a  state  of 
tolerable  order,  the  pledge  '*  to  be  stationed  in  proper  places  to 
defend  their  homes,"  would  be  regarded  in  good  faith,  and  the  soldiers 
ordered  back  to  the  Valley. 

Treachery,  a  trick  to  entrap  them  into  the  service  under  so  fair 
a  pretence,  and  then  to  force  them  away,  leaving  their  homes 
wholly  exposed  and  unprotected,  implied  a  degree  of  baseness  and 
cruelty  they  could  not  even  comprehend,  and  therefore  did  not  fear. 
Cheerfully  the  soldiers  marched  to  their  duty,  while  hope  of  their 
speedy  return  sustained  their  families  at  home. 

Town  meetings  were  as  heretofore,  duly  holden,  and  at  the  spring 
meeting,  John  Jenkins  and  Isaac  Tripp,  Esqs.,  were  chosen  mem- 
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bers  to  the  Assembly,  which  was  to  convene  in  Hartford,  in  May. 
Westmoreland  being  now  a  county  as  well  as  town,  a  place  for  the 
erection  of  public  buildings  roust  be  fixed  upon,  and  the  old  rivalry 
between  Wilkesbarre  and  Kingston,  or,  more  extensively,  between 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  river,  was,  by  the  megnitude  of  the 
subject  excited  to  a  pitch  that  absorbed  for  a  time,  alnaost  exclusively, 
the  public  attention.  An  intelligent  committee  of  impartial  cnen  was 
demanded  of  the  Assembly  to  settle  the  disrpute. 

Another  matter  created  no  little  excitement  among  the  ambitious 
men.  Rumours  had  reached  Wyoming,  that  the  Assembly  intended 
to  appoint  to  some  of  the  more  elevated  judicial  offices,  ccrtaio  persons 
not  inhabitants  of  the  Valley,  but  chosen  from  that  part  of  the  State 
east  of  New  York. 

Voted,  as  instructions  to  Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Tripp.  **  If  aay 
person  that  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  this  town,  should  be  nominated  for 
an  office  in  this  county,  that  they  immediately  remonstrate  against  it 
in  the  most  spirited  manner,  as  unconstitutional,  and  an  unprece- 
dented thing  in  this  colony  in  any  former  times." 

The  county  town  was  established  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  the  officen 
of  the  new  county  were  selected  from  the  town  of  Westmoreland. 

Scarce  had  the  summer  opened  when  a  new  cause  of  terror  aod 
distress  was  developed  in  the  Valley.  The  small-pox  (how  justly  this 
then  deadly  plague  was  dreaded,  the  present  generation  can  form 
but  a  faint  idea,)  made  its  appearance.  One  of  the  most  respected 
citizens  returned  from  Philadelphia,  was  taken  sick  with  the  disease, 
and  died.*  Want  of  the  advice  and  protecting  influence  of  the 
numerous  heads  of  families,  away  with  the  army,  was  sorely  felt 
But  a  town  meeting  was  held,  where  wise  and  energetic  measures 
were  adopted  to  obviate  to  the  utmost  of  human  power,  the  ill  efiects 
of  the  contagion.  A  pest  house  was  established  in  each  township 
or  district,  half  a  mile  from  any  road,  where  persons  were  to  lesort 
for  inoculation.  No  one  in  the  settlement  was  to  receive  the  infectioQ 
except  in  one  of  these  houses,  nor  unless  by  express  warrant  from  an 
examining  committee.  A  strict  quarantine  respecting  persons  con- 
nected with  the  pest  houses  was  established,  and  regulations  ibr  the 
careful  change  of  clothes.  Physicians  were  prohibited  from  inocula- 
ting  except  in  the  places  designated.  How  many  deaths  occuri^ 
from  the  contagion  is  not  known,  but  the  means  adopted  bad  the 
most  salutary  influence  in  quieting  alarm,  and  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  fatal  disorder. 

*  Jemniah  Rots,  father  of  our  late  dietinguiched  fellow-dtiseii,  Genera]  Wm.  Roa. 
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Throughout  the  proceedings  of  this  year,  schools  appear  to  have 
engaged  more  than  usual  attention.  State  taxes,  to  go  into  the 
treasury  at  Hartford,  were  to  be  paid,  county  and  town  rates  were 
levied,  and  yet  the  zeal  for  instruction  was  so  unabated,  that  an 
additional  tax  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  was  laid  for  free  school 
purposes.  Each  township  was  also  established  as  a  legal  school  dis- 
trict, with  power  to  rent  the  lands  ''  sequestered  by  the  Susquehanna 
Company  therein,  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  also  receive  of  the  school 
committee  appointed  by  their  town,  their  part  of  the  county  money, 
according  to  their  respective  rates." 

It  is  also  due  to  the  pleasing  fact,  that  it  should  be  distinctly  re- 
corded,  this  year  for  the  first  time  there  was  sent  from  Wyoming,  a 
student  to  Yale  College. 

Were  we  the  eulogist,  instead  of  the  impartial  historian  of  Wyoming, 
we  might  inquire  with  emphasis,  if  there  before  was  a  people,  sur- 
rounded by  external  dangers,  pestilence  in  the  midst,  a  large  portion 
of  their  natural  protectors  away  in  the  public  service,  who  ever 
exhibited  so  praiseworthy  a  zeal  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education 
among  the  rising  generation  f 

We  have  before  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  Pennsylvania  land- 
holders, masking  their  true  character,  came  in,  purchased  a  Connec- 
ticut right,  and  then  denounced  and  undervalued  the  claim  as  of  no 
validity.  This  was  a  mode  of  attack  extremely  annoying  and  diffi- 
cult to  repel.  Chapman's  mill  was  in  full  and  successful  operation. 
A  person  by  the  name  of  Adonijah  Stansbury,  from  the  State  of 
Delaware,  purchased  Chapman's  interest,  and  was  placed  therefore 
by  his  business  in  instant  communication  with  multitudes  of  people. 
It  became  soon  apparent  that  Stansbury  was  a  disguised  enemy. 
Intelligent,  plausible,  active,  he  laughed  at  the  pretended  Connecticut 
claim  openly  as  a  folly,  and  derided  it  more  secretly  to  some  as  an 
imposition.  The  good  people  had  no  other  mill  to  gi'ind  for  them, 
and  the  nuisance  became  insupportable  and  dangerous.  Stansbury 
had  violated  no  law,  but  except  through  the  law  there  was  no  way 
to  reach  him. 

Voted  at  a  town  meeting,  "  that  Col.  Butler,  Col.  Denison  and 
Maj.  Judd,  be  a  committee,  (the  high  standing  of  the  committee 
indicates  the  importance  of  the  subject,)  to  write  to  the  Connecticut 
Delegates,  and  give  them  a  true  character  of  Adonijah  Stansbury, 
and  the  measures  he  has  heretofore  taken  for  the  destruction  of  this 
settlement" 
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Stansbury  disregarded  the  vote.  More  energetic  measnres  be- 
came necessary,  and  as  he  owed  no  man  in  the  town,  an  Indian,  fitmi 
the  Oquago  brought  suit  against  him  for  a  sum  of  money  charged 
as  being  due  on  book,  growing  out  of  an  ancient  trade  in  horses. 
Active  officers,  and  a  willing  court,  found  a  heavy  balance  owing  to 
the  Indian.  Suits  accumulated.*  A  whole  people  had  taken  the 
law  of  him,  and  he  found  his  position  too  warmly  assailed  to  render 
it  endurable.  A  young  man,  true  to  the  Connecticut  interest,  happi- 
ly at  this  moment  formed  a  matrimonial  connection  with  Stansbary's 
daughter,  an  amiable  lady,  and  purchased  the  mill  of  his  fatile^io- 
law,  who  retired  from  the  settlement.  Trifling  as  the  incident  in 
itself  may  be  regarded,  it  is  deemed  worthy  of  preservation  as  show- 
ing that  the  dispute  respecting  title,  although  it  slumbered,  was  still 
alive,  and  as  indicating  the  means  taken  by  both  parties,  to  maintain 
their  respective  claims,  or  to  annoy  their  opponents. 

A  more  pleasing  matter  demands  a  passing  notice.  Surrounded 
by  mountains,  by  a  wide  spreading  wilderness,  and  by  dreary 
wastes,  shut  out  from  all  the  usual  sources  of  information,  a  people 
so  inquisitive  could  not  live  in  those  exciting  times  without  the 
news.  Fortunately  an  old,  torn,  smoke-dried  paper,  has  fallen  into 
our  possession,  which  shows  that  the  people  of  Wyoming  established 
a  post  to  Hartford,  to  go  once  a  fortnight  and  bring  on  the  papers. 
A  Mr.  Prince  Bryant  was  engaged  as  post-rider  for  nine  months. 


*  Civil  suits  were  not  alone  resorted  to.    The  following  paper  has  its  interest  at 
light  upon  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  dlsafTected  persons,  as  well  as  its  dtrad  lefereocclo 
the  case  of  Stansbury. 

"  CITATION'.*' 

To  Adonijah  Stansbury,  (and  two  others)  all  of  Westmoreland :     Yoa  mnd  each  cf 

you  being  suspected  of  toryism,  and  subverting  the  Constitution,  and  endeaYouriog  to  hdtnj 

the  inhabitants  of  this  town  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  etc 

You  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  required  without  any  manner  of  excust  to  make  jov 

personal  appearance  before  the  committee  of  inspection  for  the  town  of  Westmoreland  ^ 

the  house  of  Solomon  Johnson,  Inn-hoIdcr  in  said  town,  on  Wednesday  the  3rd  of  iaslat^ 

January,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  mornintr,  then  and  there  to  answer  unto  divera  ooaplaMiti 

whereof  you  are  suspected  as  above ;  hereof  fail  not,  as  yuu  will  answer  the  cootniy  at  the 

peril  of  the  displeasure  of  the  public. 

By  order  of  the  Chairman. 

ANDERSON  DANA,  CUrk. 
To  any  indifferent  person  to  serve,  and  return." 

On  the  trial,  Garret  Brinkerhoor  saitb,  '*that  some  time  afler  Stansbury  boikgfat  the  mSk 
of  Chapman,  he  said  he  did  not  intend  to  pay  any  mure  for  said  mills,  and  he  would  ge  t* 
Pennsylvania  and  make  it  appear  that  Chapman  had  no  right  to  the  lands.'* 
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More  than  fifty  subscribers  remain  to  the  paper,  which  evidently 
roast  have  been  more  numerous  as  it  is  torn  in  the  centre.    The 
sums  given  varied  from  one  to  two  dollars  each.    In  the  list  we  find 
Elijah  Shoemaker,  Seth  Marvin, 

Elias  Church,  Obadiah  Gk)re, 

Greorge  Dorrance,  James  Stark, 

Nathan  Kingsley,  Anderson  Dana, 

Elisha  Blackman,  Jeremiah  Ross, 

Nathan  Denison,  Zebulon  Butler. 

Payment  for  the  papers  was  of  course  a  separate  matter.  It  may 
well  be  questioned,  whether  there  is  another  instance  in  the  States, 
of  a  few  settlers,  especially  as  those  at  Wyoming  were  situated, 
establishing  at  their  own  expense,  a  post  to  bring  them  the  news- 
papers, from  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles ! 

It  has  been  regarded  as  an  amusing  characteristic  of  the  Yankees, 
that  they  never  failed  in  ancient  times,  to  give  any  man  the  title 
which  he  might  claim,  from  the  Governor  of  a  colony,  down  to  a 
Sergeant  of  a  company.  A  quotation  from  the  Westmoreland  re- 
cords  will  show  that  the  practice  was  strictly  adhered  to  by  the 
emigrants  from  Connecticut. 

"December,  1777,  voted,  that  Capt.  William  Worden,  Ensign 
Daniel  Downing,  Lieut  Daniel  Grore,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Landon,  Capt. 
Jeremiah  Blanchard,  Lieut.  Aaron  Gaylord,  Silas  Parke,  Esq.,  Isaac 
Tripp,  Esq.,  Capt.  Stephen  Harding,  Capt.  John  Franklin,  be  fence 
viewers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  list  contains  two  or  three  others 
without  titles. 

"  December  30,  voted  by  this  town,  to  grant  one  penny  on  the 
pound  as  an  addition  to  the  two  penny  tax,  granted  August  6.'* 
Three  pence  on  the  pound,  on  an  assessment  of  j@20,000  would  yield 
i6d50,  $830.  The  town  also  vote  to  lend  the  county  forty  pounds. 
During  the  summer  active  measures  were  in  progress  to  place  the 
'settlement  in  the  best  posture  of  defence  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  would  admit.  By  detachments  the  people  worked  on  the 
several  forts;  built  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  with  greater  strength, 
but  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Forts  Ogden  and  Durkce.  That 
at  Wilkesbarre  occupied  the  ground  on  which  the  Court  House  now 
stands.  The  venerable  Maj.  Eleazer  Blackman  says:  "I  was  then 
a  boy  of  about  thirteen,  but  was  called  on  to  work  in  the  fortifi- 
cations. With  spade  and  pick  I  could  not  do  much,  but  I  could 
drive  oxen  and  haul  logs."  Every  sinew  from  childhood  to  old  age 
was  thus  put  in  requisition. 
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A  system  had  been  established  by  which  scoots  were  sent  up  the 
river,  to  watch  the  Indian  paths,  and  bring  intelligence.  Each  party 
of  five  or  seven,  was  generally  absent  a  week,  but  their  numbert, 
and  the  frequency  of  their  tours  of  duty  were  increased  as  emergen- 
cies seemed  to  require. 

Parties  of  Indians  were  occasionally  heard  of  at  no  great  distance, 
but  they  abstained  from  violence,  except  so  far  as  to  take  off  pri- 
soners. Up  to  this  time,  they  had  committed  no  murder  and  burnt 
no  dwelling.  It  is  not  doubted,  that  by  profound  policy,  it  was 
their  wish  the  settlement  should  be  lulled  into  security,  that  the  com- 
panies of  Durkee  and  Ransom  might  not  be  recalled,  but  the  Valley 
left  exposed,  and  reserved  as  a  cherished  victim  for  another  cam* 
paign,  when  the  main  body  of  the  Six  Nations,  now  engaged  in  the 
northeast,  in  aid  of  Burgoyne,  should  be  at  liberty  to  detach  a  force 
competent  to  the  certain  destruction  of  the  settlement. 

An  intercommunication  it  was  known,  or  not  doubted,  was  kept 
up  between  the  disaffected  settlers  on  the  river,  from  near  Tunkhm- 
nock  to  the  Wyalusing,  with  the  Indians  at  Tioga  and  Newtowa, 
and  the  British  at  Niagara.  Lieut.  Asa  Stevens  vras  detached  by 
the  Committee  of  Inspection,  with  nine  men,  who  returned  bringing 
in  five  suspected  persons,  as  prisoners.  Lieut.  John  Jenkins  having, 
as  the  commander  of  a  scouting  party,  extended  his  march  as  far  op 
as  Wyalusing,  (near  the  centre  of  Westmoreland,)  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  a  band  of  Indians  and  Tories.  Three  men  were  taken  with 
him,  a  Mr.  Yorke,  Lemuel  Fitch,  and  an  old  man,  named  Fitzgerald^ 
The  Indians  and  their  allies,  placed  Fitzgerald  on  a  flax-brake,  and 
told  him  he  must  renounce  his  rebel  principles,  and  declare  for  the 
King,  or  die.  '<  Well,"  said  the  stouthearted,  old  fellow,  '*  I  am  old 
and  have  little  time  to  live,  anyhow ;  and  I  had  rather  die  now  a 
friend  to  my  country,  than  live  ever  so  long  and  die  a  tory  r*  They 
had  magnanimity  enough  to  let  him  go ;  but  took  the  other  three 
to  Canada. 

As  Lieut.  Jenkins  was,  himself,  an  active  officer,  and  the  sod  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Wyoming,  the  father  having 
several  times  been  chosen  member  of  Assembly,  a  proposal  was  mad» 
and  accepted,  to  exchange  him  for  an  Indian  chief,  then  a  prtsooer 
in  Albany.  Under  an  Indian  escort  he  was  sent  to  that  city,  and 
when  they  arrived,  it  was  found  the  chief  had  recently  died  of  thi 
small-pox.  The  rage  of  the  young  Indians,  who  had  escorted  hifli» 
could  scarcely  be  restrained.  They  would  have  tomahawked  Liaol. 
Jenkins  on  the  spot,  had  they  not  been  forcibly  prevented.    They 
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demanded  that  he  should  return  ^ith  them.  To  have  done  so,  would 
have  been  exposing  him  to  certain  death,  probably  lingering  torture. 
But  he  was  released,  and  instantly  repaired  to  his  post  of  duty. 
These  were  the  first  prisoners  taken  from  Wyoming. 

On  an  important  occasion,  a  scouting  party  of  thirty  men  unde^ 
the  command  of  Capt.  Asaph  Whittlesy,  ventured  up  as  far  as  Stand] 
ing  Stone,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  north  line  of  Westmore- 
land. The  Rev.  Benjamin  Bidlack,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty, 
who  was  out  on  this  expedition,  gives  this  picture  of  Wyoming,  at 
that  time.  The  young  and  active  men  were  employed  upon  scout- 
ing parties,  to  guard  the  inhabitants  from  being  surprised.  Some 
portion  of  the  militia  was  constantly  on  duty.  It  was  necessary,  as 
the  able  bodied  men  were  aw*ay  with  the  army,  and  the  country  so 
exposed.  But  the  old  men  formed  themselves  into  companies,  and 
performed  duty  in  the  forts.  Those  companies  of  ancient  men  were 
called  Reformados.  Capt.  Wm.  H.  Smith,  (who  acted  also  as  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,)  commanded  one  in  Wilkesbarre,  of  which  Elisha 
Blackman  was  lieutenant.  The  father  of  Mr.  Bidlack  commanded 
another  in  Plymouth. 

In  the  mean  time.  Ransom  and  Durkee  were  stationed  near  the 
lines,  between  the  two  armies,  in  New  Jersey ;  Washington,  by  his 
brilliant  achievements  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  having  wrested  the 
western  portion  of  that  State  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They 
were  termed  •*  the  two  Independent  Companies  of  Westmoreland,** 
and  kept  from  being  incorporated  with  any  corps  or  regiment,  the 
intention  being,  it  is  not  doubted,  to  order  without  unnecessary  delay, 
their  return  to  the  duty  for  which  they  had  been  enlisted. 

After  joining  the  army,  the  first  time  they  were  under  fire,  was  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1777,  at  the  affair,  or  battle,  at  Millstone,  one 
of  the  most  gallant  and  successful  actions,  considering  the  nunfbers 
engaged,  that  was  fought  during  the  war. 

•*  When  Gen.  Washington's  army  was  hutted  near  Morristown,** 
says  Rogers,  **  and  laboring  under  that  fatal  malady,  the  small-pox, 
a  line  of  posts  was  formed  along  the  Millstone  river,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Princeton.  One  of  these,  established  at  Somerset  Court 
House,  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Dickinson,  with  a  few  hundred  men,** 
(consisting  of  Durkee  and  Ransom's  Independent  Companies,  from 
Wyoming,  mustering  about  c«ie  hundred  and  sixty,  and  three  hun- 
dred militia.)  Not  very  distant,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
stream,  stood  a  mill,  in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  flour  had 
been  collected  for  the  use  of  our  troops.    At  this  time,  Lord  Corn* 
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wallis  lay  at  Brunswick,  and  having  received  inforofiatkm  of  this 
depot,  immediately  despatched  a  large  foraging  party,  amoonting  to 
about  four  hundred  men,  and  upwards  of  forty  wagons,  drawn  by 
imported  horses,  of  the  English  draft-breed,  for  the  purpose  of  takii^ 
possession  of  it.  The  British  troops  arrived  at  the  mill  early  in  the 
morning,  and  having  loaded  the  wagons  with  flour,  were  about  to 
march  on  their  return,  when  Gen.  Dickinson,  with  an  inferior  force, 
which  he  led  through  the  river,  middle  deep,  attacked  them  with  so 
much  spirit  and  effect  that  they  fled,  abandoning  the  whole  of  their 
plunder," 

The  Mill  Stone  victory  was,  to  their  latest  day,  a  darling  theme 
with  the  old  soldiers.  By  the  unanimous  declaration  of  those  en- 
gaged, the  attack  was  impetuous  and  well  sustained.  An  order  to 
charge  was  responded  to  with  enthusiasm.  Nor  did  the  British 
yield  the  ground  without  a  manly,  though  ineffectual  resistance, 
The  enemy  retired  in  confusion,  leaving  to  the  victors  a  handsome 
booty,  consisting  of  forty-seven  wagons,  and  more  than  an  hundred 
horses.  Each  man  shared  several  dollars  of  prize  money,  and  Capt 
Ransom  sent  one  of  the  wagons  to  his  farm,  at  Wyoming,  as  t 
trophy.  Nor  was  the  victory  achieved  without  loss.  Several  were 
killed,  and  a  greater  number  wounded.  Among  the  former.  Porter, 
a  gallant  young  fellow,  the  pride  of  Ransom's  company,  was  cut 
down  by  a  cannon  ball. 

His  Excellency,  Gen.  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
Congress,  dated  Morristown,  January  22d,  1777,  gives  this  account 
of  the  occurrence. 

''  My  last  to  you  was  on  the  20th  instant.  Since  that,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Gen.  Dickinson,  with  about  four  btm- 
dred  militia,  has  defeated  a  foraging  party  of  the  enemy,  of  an  eqoal 
number,  and  has  taken  forty  wagons,  and  upwards  of  an  hundred 
horses,  most  of  them  of  the  English  draft-breed,  and  a  niunber  of 
sheep  and  cattle  which  they  had  collected.  The  enemy  retreated 
with  so  much  precipitation,  that  G^n.  Dickinson  had  only  an  oppor 
tunity  of  making  nine  prisoners.  They  were  observed  to  carry  off 
a  great  many  dead  and  wounded  in  light  wagons.  This  action  hap- 
pened near  Somerset  Court  House,  on  Millstone  river.  Gen.  Dick- 
inson's behaviour  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  him ;  fir  thoivgb  hii 
troops  were  all  raw,  he  led  them  through  the  river  middle  deep,  and 
gave  the  enemy  so  severe  a  charge,  that  although  supported  by  three 
field  pieces,  they  gave  way,  and  left  their  convoy." 
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Gen.  Lincdn'8  letter  and  Col.  Butler's  reply,  will  show  the  posi- 
tion of  the  companies,  in  May. 

"  Bound  Brook,  May  27th,  1777. 
"  Sir, — It  is  His  Excellency,  General  Washington's  orders,  that 
you  march  immediately  with  the  three  detachments  from  Connecti- 
cut regiments,  and  the  two  companies  of  Wyoming  men,  to  Chatham, 
there  to  take  Gen.  Stephens'  orders,  if  there — if  not,  you  will  send 
to  Head  Quarters  for  directions. 

"  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

"B.  Lincoln." 

"  Chatham,  May  29th,  1777. 

**  Pursuant  to  orders  received  from  your  Excellency,  by  the  hand 
of  Major 'General  Lincoln,  I  have  marched  with  the  detachments 
from  the  Connecticut  regiment,  and  a  few  of  the  Westmoreland  Inde- 
pendent companies,  and  expect  more  of  them  will  join  me  this  day,  and 
am  now  encamped  upon  the  heights  between  Chatham  and  Spring- 
field. I  find  Gen.  Stephens  has  gone  from  this  place,  and  no  orders 
can  be  obtained  from  him,  as  I  expected.  My  Quarter-Master  waits 
on  your  Excellency,  by  my  directions,  to  know  your  Excellency's 
pleasure  concerning  my  detachment. 

'*  Many  soldiers  in  the  Independent  Companies  have  received  no 
clothes  since  they  entered  the  service,  and  are  almost  naked.  Many 
of  their  arms  are  useless,  and  some  of  them  lost.  They  are  also  des- 
titute of  tents,  and  every  kind  of  camp  equipage.  I  hope  your  Ex- 
cellency will  give  special  directions  how  they  are  to  be  supplied  with 
those  articles.  I  am,  with  the  greatest  esteem, 

"  Your  Excellency's  most  obedient 
"  His  Excellency  "  Humble  servant, 

"Gbn.  Washington.  "Z.  Butler." 

The  companies  were  at  Bound  brook,  at  Brandywine,  at  German- 
town,  and  at  Mud  Fort.  At  that  terrible  bombardment,  Lieut.  Spald- 
ing commanded  a  detachment  of  Ransom's  company.  Almost  every 
shot  from  the  British  tore  through  the  fort,  and  the  men  fell  on  every 
side.  A  soldier  of  Spalding's  threw  himself  flat  on  the  ground. 
**  No  body"  he  said  "  can  stand  this  !"  •*  Get  up,  my  good  fellow," 
said  Spalding,  coolly,  **  I  should  hate  to  have  to  run  you  through — 
you  can  stand  it,  if  I  can  ;"  and  the  man  returned  cheerfully  to  his 
duty.  Constant  Matthewson,  who  was  with  Spalding,  a  brave  man 
and  excellent  soldier,  a  fine  intelligent  fellow,  was  blown  to  pieces 
by  a  cannon  ball.    Sickness  carried  off  several.    The  two  brothers. 
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Sawyers,  died  of  camp  distemper.  Porter  was  killed — Spencer  and 
Gaylord  died ;  and  three  or  four  were  reported  as  dischai^ed  or 
missing.  The  company  of  Ransom,  in  October,  1777,  mustered  stiH 
sixly-two. 

The  wealth  and  revenue  of  this  infant  colony,  presents  an  interest* 
ing  topic  of  inquiry.  Before  us  is  a  warrant  to  Mr*  John  DorraDce, 
to  collect  the  State  tax  for  1778;  but  as  it  is  based  on  the  assess* 
ment  of  1777,  this  seems  to  be  a  fitting  place  to  introduce  it  to 
the  reader's  notice* 
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It  vfiW  be  observed  that  the  tax  may  be  coDected  in  CoDtinental 
money,  but  at  whatever  depreciation,  the  sum  must  be  made  equal 
to  *'  two  thousand  and  thirty-two  pounds,  five  shillings,  lawful  money 
(of  Connecticut)  that  is,  ^,667. 

Without  a  remark  from  our  pen,  surprise,  we  are  sure,  will  be  ex- 
cited, that  a  sum  so  considerable,  or  indeed  any  sum,  should  be  de- 
manded of  Wyoming,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  State  treasury 
at  Hartford. 

The  whole  assessment  of  the  State  amounted  to  £1,929,000,  say, 
in  round  numbers,  two  millions.  The  assessment  of  Westmoreland 
to  ^620,332 ;  say  20,000— so  that  the  proportion  of  the  town  to  the 
whole  State  was  just  about  as  1  to  100.  So  too  the  population. 
Connecticut  was  estimated  to  contain  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
■  sand  inhabitants.  Westmoreland  about  two  thousand  three  hun- 
'  dred,  or  again,  as  1  to  100.  The  quota  of  troops  demanded  of  Con- 
necticut was  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight — the 
proportion  then  of  Wyoming  should  have  been  the  one  hundredth 
part,  (if  indeed  a  frontier  so  exposed  should  have  spared  a  man,) 
that  would  have  been  thirty-two.  But  the  Wyoming  companies 
still  mustered  one  hundred  and  twenty-four — Gore  and  Strong's  men 
thirty-six — making  one  hundred  and  sixty,  five  times  the  just  pro- 
portion, admitting  the  State's  quota  to  have  been  complete.  Bat, 
from  the  urgent  requisitions  of  Congress  and  the  complaints  of  His 
Excellency,  Gen.  Washington,  it  appears  none  of  the  quotas  of  the 
States  were  kept  much  more  than  half  full.  Allow  that  of  Connecti- 
cut to  have  been  two  thirds  filled,  then  the  number  would  have  been 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two.  Wyoming,  to  have  sent 
in  proportion,  should  have  had  twenty-one  men  in  service — but  she 
had  about  one  hundred  and  sixty,  so  that  in  fact  the  settlement  sent 
eight  times  its  just  number.  Admitting  the  thirteen  colonies  to 
have  had  a  population  of  about  three  millions,  then  as  Wyoming 
was  nearly  a  thousandth  part  of  the  whole,  the  whole  should  have 
furnished  to  the  army  a  thousand  times  as  many  men,  that  is 
160,000. 

While  these  calculations  exhibit  the  great  efforts  made  by  Wyo- 
ming, they  also  show  the  powerful  motives  operating  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Connecticut,  to  detain  the  two  companies  in  the  army.  The 
relief  to  her  was  exceeding  great  and  manifest.  Accordingly  they 
were  numbered  as  a  part  of  her  quota,  and  their  return,  notwith- 
standing the  solemn  pledge  at  their  enlistment,  could  not  be  com- 
plied with. 
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A  brief  recapitalation  may  give  distinctness  to  the  reader's  view. 
As  the  three  years  of  war,  from  1769  to  '71,  should  not  be  counted, 
the  colony  was  now  in  the  sixth  year  of  its  age.  Nearly  all  their 
able  bodied  men  were  away  in  the  service.  The  remaining  popula- 
tion in  dread  of  the  Savages  were  building  six  forts,  or  stockades 
requiring  great  labour,  and  ''without  fee,  or  reward."  All  the  aged 
men,  out  of  the  train  bands,  exempt  by  law  from  duty,  were  formed 
into  companies  to  garrison  the  forts,  one  of  the  Captains  being  also 
Chief  Physician  to  the  people,  and  Surgeon  to  the  military.  Of  the 
militia,  the  whole  were  in  constant  requisition  to  go  on  the  scout, 
and  guard  against  surprise.  The  small  pox  pestilence  was  in  every 
district  A  tax  to  go  to  Hartford  was  levied  on  the  assessment  of 
the  year,  of  two  thousand  pounds! ! 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Wyoming  for  1777 ;  but  before  we  close 
the  view,  allow  us  to  copy  a  heart  touching  resolve  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  town  meeting  "  legally  warned,"  holden  December  30. 

John  Jenkins,  Esq.,  was  chosen  moderator  for  the  work  of  the  day. 

**  Voted  by  this  town,  that  the  committee  of  inspection  be  em- 
powered to  supply  the  Sogers*  wives,  and  the  Sogers'  widows,  and 
their  families,  vnth  the  necessaries  of  life." 

Let  it  be  engraved  on  plates  of  silver  1  Let  it  be  printed  in  letters 
of  gold !  Challenge  Rome  in  her  Rebublican  glory,  or  Greece  in  her 
Democratic  pride,  to  produce,  the  circumstances  considered,  an  act 
more  generous  and  noble. 
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ITTS.--'-— Sketch— New  oath  of  allegiance— Established  prices,  (ctinoos) — Women  of  Wyv^ 
ming — Scene  darltens — Meditated  invasion— Alarm — Congress  orders  a  third  oompanj  is 
be  raised — Wm.  Crooks  murdered — Miner  Robins  shot — Indian  spy — Inexplicable  delaj of 
Congress — independent  companies  withheld — Wyoming  defenceless — Vote  of  Congreis^ 
Reorganization  of  independent  company — The  four  pounder — Bold  and  impudent  treacfaeiy 
and  deception  of  Congress  by  the  Indians — Invasion — Murder  of  the  Haidingi^  and  Uad- 

selis — Col.  Z.  Butler  called  to  the  command — Wintcrmoot's  Fort  surrendered Fart 

Jenkins  surrendered— Summons  of  Forty  Fort — Array — Battle — Defeat — Dreadful 
sacre — Bloody  ring — Soul  stining  incidents— Cruel  torture. 


The  first  bright  beams  of  a  January  sun,  leading  up  the  new  year* 
lighted  a  scene  at  Wyoming  of  white  and  cold  and  placid  beauty. 
Hill  and  valley  were  clad  in  virgin  snow.  Smoke  rose,  curling  to 
the  skies  from  hundreds  of  cottages.  Barns  surrounded  by  stacb 
of  wheat  showed  that  the  staff  of  life  was  abundant.  Cattle  and 
sheep  foddered  from  stacks  in  the  meadow,  or  sheltered  in  rode 
sheds,  sleek  and  thriving,  gave  evidence  that  they  shared  in  the 
super-abounding  plenty  of  these  fertile  plains.  The  deep  mouthed 
watch-dog  barked  fiercely  as  the  sled,  drawn  by  a  smart  span  of 
horses,  with  gingling  bells  and  its  merry  load  of  girls  and  lads,  going 
to  some  quilting,  singing  meeting,  wedding,  or  other  merry-makiogi 
passed  swiftly  by.  The  '*  sogers'  wives,  and  the  sogers'  widows'* 
were  well  provided  for.  Coffee  was  little  known,  but  the  fragrant 
and  exhilarating  cup  of  tea  graced  the  table,  on  which  smoked  the 
buck-wheat  cake,  and  the  luscious  honey-comb,  the  venison  steak, 
and  well  preserved  shad.  If,  perchance,  a  furlough  had  allowed 
some  of  Ransom  and  Durkee's  men  to  visit  their  wives  and  little 
ones,  the  broiled  chicken,  the  well  fatted  roasting  pig,  or  the  deli- 
cious turkey,  bade  them  a  thousand  times  welcome.  Neigbboan 
would  flock  in  to  hear — how  they  whipped  the  British  at  Millstone, 
and  took  an  hundred  horses !  How  Porter,  poor  fellow,  and  the 
gallant  Matthewson,  were  cut  in  two  by  cannon  balls.  How  (Sen. 
Washington  {"  and  did  you  see  Gen.  Washington  T  would,  in  the 
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enthusiasm  that  beloved  name  inspired,  burst  from  a  dozen  tongues.) 
How  Gen.  Washington,  at  Germantown,  rode  right  into  the  mouths 
of  the  British  cannon,  as  it  were.  The  wearied  scouts  would  come 
in,  while  others  set  off  on  tours  of  duty,  creating  little  excitement, 
as  no  immediate  danger  impended,  all  seeming  quiet  above.  Mean- 
while the  flail  sounded  merrily  on  the  threshing  floor — the  flax- 
break  and  hatchell  were  in  active  requisition — the  spinning  wheel 
buzzed  its  round — while  the  shuttle  sped  its  rapid  flight.  The 
arrival  of  the  postman  from  Hartford  created  a  sensation  throughout 
the  whole  settlement.  Such  was  the  dawning  of  1778  upon  Wyo- 
ming, as  pictured  to  the  writer  by  a  grey-headed  survivor  from 
that  day. 

Burgoyne  had  surrendered.  It  was  a  happy  event,  but  many  of 
the  sagacious  old  men  feared  that  the  Indians,  released  from  service 
in  the  northeast,  would  now  turn  their  dreaded  arms  upon  the  south- 
ern and  western  frontiers ;  and  who  so  hated,  or  exposed,  as  the  peo- 
ple on  the  Susquehanna. 

Under  the  recent  law,  requiring,  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, a  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in- 
stead of  the  King,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  freemen  had  been 
sworn  in  and  recorded,  beginning  with  the  name  of  Nathan  Deni- 
son,  Esq.,  in  the  previous  September,  in  open  town  meeting,  and  now, 
April  13,  1778,  one  hundred  and  twenty  more  appeared,  and  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity ;  making  in  all  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 
John  Dorrance  was  chosen  Collector  of  the  State  Tax. 
Nathan  Denison  and  Anderson  Dana,  were  elected  members  to 
the  Assembly,  to  be  holden  at  Hartford,  in  May. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  another  town  meeting  was  warned,  and 
prices  fixed  on  articles  of  sale  and  service  of  labour,  in  accordance 
with  a  recommendation  of  the  Legislature.  To  gratify  the  curious, 
we  will  quote  twenty  items: — 

Good  yarn  stockings,  a  pair,        -        -        -        -         10  s. 

Laboring  women,  at  spinning,  a  week,  -        -  65. 

Winter-fed  beef,  a  pound,    -  .        ,        .  7  j, 

Taverners,  for  dinner,  of  the  best,  per  meal,  -  2  5. 

Metheglin,  per  gallon, 7  s. 

Beaver  skins,  per  pound, 18  5. 

Shad,  a  piece, 6d. 

Beaver  hats,  of  the  best, 4  /. 

Ox  work,  for  two  oxen,  per  day,  and  tackling,      -  3  s. 

Good  hemp- seed,  a  bushel, 15  s. 

14 
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Men's  labour,  at  farming,  the  three  summer  months, 

pay  day, 5s.  3d. 

Gkxxl  check  flannel,  yard  wide,    -        -        -        -  8  s. 

Good  tow  and  linen,  yard  wide,  -        -        -        -  6  s. 

Good  white  flannel,       do.  -        -        -        -  5  s.. 

The  above  to  be  woven  in  a  36  reed,  etc. 

Tobacco,  in  hank  or  leaf,  per  pound,  -        •         -  9  d. 

Taverners,  for  mug  of  flip,  with  two  gills  of  rum  in  it,  4  s. 

Good  barley,  per  bushel,      .        .        .        .        •  8  s. 

Making,  and  setting,  and  shoeing  horse  all  round,  S$J$l  3S 

Eggs,  per  doz., 8  if. 

Strong  beer,  by  the  barrel,  ....  2  /. 

From  which  we  deduce  several  conclusions,  namely : — That  shad 
and  eggs  were  plenty,  as  they  were  cheap — that  tobacco,  hemp 
and  barley  were  extensively  cultivated,  and  articles  of  considerable 
trafiic — that  the  once  popular,  but  now  exploded,  flip,  had  been 
introduced  from  New  England,  a  most  agreeable  but  pemicioas 
beverage — that  the  luxury  of  beaver  hats,  costing  more  than  thirteen 
dollars,  had  become  fashionable,  indicating  considerable  wealth — 
that  metheglin  was  manufactured  for  sale,  and  therefore  honey  was 
abundant — that,  in  conclusion,  the  prices  fixed  to  more  than  an 
hundred  articles,  are  proof  of  extensive  production,  trade  and  pros- 
perity. 

An  ancient  document,  of  great  interest,  was  found  among  the 
papers  of  Anderson  Dana,  Esq.,  being  the  Commission  from  the 
General  Assembly  and  Governer  of  Connecticut,  fixing  the  judicial 
establishment  of  Westmoreland  for  1778,  as  was  the  annual  castom. 
The  names  of  judges  and  justices,  with  those  of  Governor  TnimbulK 
and  Secretary  Wyllys,  only  are  in  manuscript,  the  remainder  being 
printed.  It  is  in  perfect  preservation,  except  that  a  few  words  of  the 
printed  matter  are  defaced  by  frequent  folding.    We  insert  it. 
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Justice  and  gratitude  demand  a  tribute  to  the  praiseworthy  spirit 
of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Wyoming.  While  their  husbands  and 
fathers  were  on  public  duty,  they  cheerfully  assumed  a  large  porti(Hi 
of  the  labour,  which  females  could  do«  They  assisted  to  plant, 
made  hay,  husked  and  garnered  the  corn.  As  the  settlement  was 
mainly  dependent  on  its  own  resourses  for  powder,  Mr.  Hollenback 
caused  to  be  brought  up  the  river,  a  pounder ;  and  the  women  took 
up  their  floors,  dug  out  the  earth,  put  it  in  casks,  and  run  water 
through  \u  (as  ashes  are  leached).  Then  took  ashes,  in  another  cask, 
and  made  ley — mixed  the  water  from  the  earth  with  weak  ley, 
boiled  it,  set  it  to  cool,  and  the  saltpetre  rose  to  the  top.  Char- 
coal and  sulphur  were  then  used,  and  powder  produced  for  the  pub- 
lic defence.* 

Early  in  tiie  Spring,  Congress  were  apprised  of  a  meditated 
attack  on  Wyoming.  From  Niagara,  and  the  Indian  country  adja- 
cent to,  and  within  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  rumour  followed 
rumour,  that  the  British  and  Indians  were  preparing  an  expedition 
for  the  destruction  of  the  settlement.  Defenceless  as  the  position 
was  known  to  be,  and  exasperated  as  the  enemy  were,  by  the  efibrts 
of  the  people  in  the  cause  of  Independem^e,  nothing  could  be  more 
probable  than  such  a  design.  The  only  considerable  post  above 
the  Blue  Ridge,  Wyoming  was  an  important  barrier  between  the 
Savages  and  the  German  settlements  below  those  mountains;  and 
could  that  place  be  desolated,  bands  of  the  enemy  could  easily  pene- 
trate the  Great  Swamp,  and  make  incursions  into  Northampton  and 
Berks,  and  immediately  after  striking  a  blow,  hide  themselves  in 
those  almost  impenetrable  forests,  withdrawing  thereby,  those  nume- 
rous and  useful  levies  of  men  and  provisions,  which  those  populous 
and  patriotic  counties  yielded  to  the  army  of  his  Excellency.  Inde- 
pendent, therefore,  of  a  just  regard  to  the  pledge  noticed,  and  with- 
out considering  the  interests  of  the  people,  policy  would  seem  to  have 
dictated  the  taking  early  and  ample  measures  to  defend  Wyoming. 
Gen.  Schuyler  wrote  to  the  Board  of  War  on  the  subject.  The 
officers  and  men  earnestly  plead  and  remonstrated,  that  their  fami- 
lies, left  defenceless,  were  now  menaced  with  invasion,  and  adverted 
to  the  terms  of  their  enlistment.  History  affords  no  parallel  of  the 
pertinacious  detention  of  men  under  such  circumstances.    Treacheiy 

*  Mn.  Bertha  Jenkins.  The  Btntement  of  this  Iiuiy,  at  tlic  age  of  eighty-four,  gHmf  ai 
account  of  the  proceis  of  oUaining  aaltpetre,  shows  that  it  waa  a  familiar  and  eoaunoD  !!«■»• 
action.  We  have  been  more  particular  in  the  quotation,  aa  the  fact  is  remarkmble, 
that  even  powder  waa  not  furnished  them. 
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is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  lisped,  and  yet  the  malign  influence  of  the 
policy  pursued,  and  the  disastrous  consequences,  could  not  have 
been  aggravated,  if  they  had  been  purposely  withheld.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  frank  and  confiding,  more  brave  and  generous, 
than  the  Whole  conduct  of  the  Wyoming  people  from  the  beginning 
of  the  contest ;  and  it  is  saying  little  to  aver  that  they  deserved, 
both  at  the  hands  of  Congress  and  Connecticut,  a  different  requital. 
Connecticut  could  ill  spare  them.  To  her,  they  were  inestimable. 
Mercy,  justice,  and  policy,  plead  in  vain. 

All  the  Indians  in  the  Valley  had  been  recalled;  and  several  white 
persons  from  Tunkhannock  and  Wyalusing,  had  joined  the  enemy. 
•  In  this  state  of  things,  Congress  again  interposed  its  authority  for 
the  protection  of  Wyoming.  March  16th,  1778,  "  Resolved,  That 
one  full  company  of  foot,  be  raised  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  for  the  defence  of  the  said  town, 
and  the  settlement  on  the  frontiers,  and  in  the  neighborhood  thereof, 
against  the  Indians  and  the  enemies  of  these  States;  the  said  com- 
pany to  be  enlisted  to  serve  one  year  from  the  time  of  their  enlisting, 
unless  sooner  discharged  by  Congress." 

Several  reflections  arise  out  of  this  extraordinary  resolution.  In 
the  first  place,  it  establishes  the  fact  that  Congress  was  apprised  of  the 
danger  from  Indians,  early  in  March,  for  it  is  predicated  on  a  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  War,  of  a  previous  date,  and  had  been  some 
time  under  consideration.  2d.  It  is  difflcult  to  conceive  how  a  com- 
pany, then  to  be  enlisted  from  among  the  inhabitants,  could  add  any 
strength  to  the  defence ;  for  if  at  all,  the  enemy  would  probably 
come  before  they  would  have  time  to  be  disciplined,  and  a  company, 
so  enlisted,  would  not  increase  the  force  a  single  man.  After  so  many 
had  enlisted,  and  were  away  with  the  army,  it  sounds  strange  and 
almost  unnatural  to  assume  that  more  could  be  spared  from  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  the  scout,  and  social  protection  ! 

But  Wyoming  seems  to  have  been  doomed  by  a  selfishness,  which 
cannot  be  designated  except  by  terms  which  respect  forbids  us  to 
employ. 

The  resolution  proceeds — "  That  the  company  find  their  own  arms, 
accoutrements,  and  blankets."  But  the  difficulty  was  in  obtaining 
them.  Durkee  and  Ransom's  men  had  armed  themselves,  and  from 
the  scant  supply  in  the  Valley,  had  taken  away  the  best.  Indivi- 
dual enterprise  had  been  able,  very  imperfectly,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. 
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In  the  month  of  May,  scouting  parties  began  to  be  met  by  those  of 
the  enemv,  who  hovered  around  the  settlements  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  seeming  intent  to  prevent  all  communicatioD  with  the 
upper  country,  and  it  is  presumed  to  cut  off  all  chance  of  learning  the 
preparations  making  for  the  descent,  rather  than  to  do  mischief.  No 
families  were  attacked — no  houses  burned.  Shots  were  exchanged 
rarely,  as  the  enemy  rather  kept  aloof  than  courted  battle;  but  one 
of  the  Wyoming  men,  William  Crooks,  coming  out  of  a  bouse  near 
Tunkhannock,  abandoned  by  John  Secord,  who  had  gone  to  the 
enemy,  was  shot  dead  at  the  door.  This  was  the  first  life  taken  at 
Westmoreland  by  the  Indians. 

A  few  days  afterwards  a  party  of  six,  out  on  duty,  were  fired 
upon  about  four  miles  below  Tunkhannock.  Miner  Robbins,  and 
Joel  Phelps  were  wounded;  but  regaining  their  canoes,  escaped  down 
the  river.  Robbins  lingered  until  the  next  day,  and  died.  Phelps 
recovered.  These  incidents  increased  the  alarm  already  distractingly 
painful.  But  an  event  soon  occurred  of  more  exciting  importance. 
Two  Indians,  formerly  residents  of  Wyoming,  and  acquainted  with 
the  people,  came  down  with  their  squaws  on  a  visit,  professing  warm 
friendship;  but  suspicions  existed  that  they  were  spies,  and  direc- 
tions were  given  that  they  should  be  carefully  watched.  An  old 
companion  of  one  of  them,  with  more  than  Indian  cunning,  pro- 
fessing his  attachment  to  the  natives,  gave  his  visito:*  drink  after  driak 
of  his  favorite  rum,  when,  in  confidence,  and  the  fulness  of  bis 
maudlin  heart,  he  avowed  that  his  people  were  preparing  to  cut 
off  the  settlement,  the  attack  to  be  made  soon,  and  that  they  had 
come  down  to  see  and  report  how  things  were.  The  squaws  were 
dismissed,  but  the  two  Indians  arrested,  and  confined  in  Forty  Fort. 

Now  the  distress  and  alarm  rose  almost  to  phrenzy.  To  remaia  so 
entirely  exposed,  to  have  their  throats  cut,  and  their  children's 
brains  dashed  out  by  the  savages,  without  an  effort  for  protectioo, 
was  not  to  be  endured. 

Dethick  Hewitt  had  been  appointed  captain  to  enlist  the  new  conti- 
nental company,  but  the  order  was  looked  upon  as  little  better 
than  a  mockery.  The  people  in  the  outer  settlements  fled  to  the 
forts;  and  the  wives  of  the  soldiers  sent  messages,  calling  upon 
them,  by  every  tender  tie,  to  come  home  and  protect  them.  Still 
Congress  and  Connecticut,  with  more  than  Egyptian  obstiMcyi 
would  not  let  the  companies  depart.  Beyond  all  queattcm  tiief 
ought,  as  early  as  May,  to  have  been  ordered  to  Wyoming.    Almost 
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instantly,  on  hearing  this  last  news,  the  companies  became  nearly 
disorganized.  Every  commissioned  officer  but  two  resigned,  and 
more  than  twenty-five  of  the  men,  with  or  without  leave,  left  the 
ranks,  and  hastened  to  the  Valley.  Imperious  necessity,  above  all 
earthly  law,  consecrated  the  deed.  That  they  did  not  all  return 
shows  the  influence  of  discipline  and  their  love  of  order. 

Congress,  by  these  measures,  was  compelled  to  interpose.  On  the 
2dd  of  June,  only  seven  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  they 
resolved,  **  that  the  two  Independent  Companies  lately  commanded 
by  the  two  captains,  Durkee  and  Ransom,  which  were  raised  in  the 
town  of  Westmoreland,  be  united,  and  form  one  company." 

A  preamble  states  that  the  number  of  men  remaining  was  eighty-six,  \ 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.     The   two    commissioned  ^ 
officers,  made  eighty-eight.    Battle,  sickness,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
war,  had  reduced  the  companies  to  about  sixty  men  each — of  course 
nearly  thirty  must  have  returned  on  leave  given,  or  assumed. 

Simon  Spaulding,  a  valuable  officer,  was  appointed  captain,  Timo-  j 
thy  Pierce  and  Phineas  Pierce,  lieutenants.  The  Board  of  War  di-  | 
rected,  (it  is  believed)  the  new  company  to  march  to  Lancaster,  and  j 
soon  after,  but  too  late,  to  Wyoming. 

A  vote  was  also  passed  that  Hewitt's  men  should  receive  pay 
for  their  arms,  accoutrements  and  blankets,  but  so  tardy  was  the   ] 
order,  that  few  of  them  lived  to  hear  of  the  benevolent  design. 

The  concentration  of  the  enemy  at  Newtown  and  Tioga,  (the 
latter  a  part  of  Westmoreland  town,)  and  the  preparation  of  boats 
and  canoes,  being  known,  every  man  who  could  bear  arms,  was 
called  into  service,  and  trained.  Two  deserters  from  the  British  army 
were  in  the  Valley,  one  by  the  name  of  Pike,  who  had  fled  from  Bos- 
ton several  years  before ;  the  other  named  Boyd,  a  fine  active  young 
fellow,  from  Canada.  The  latter,  a  serjeant,  was  particularly  useful 
in  training  the  militia.  Large  bodies  were  sent  up  the  river  as 
scouts,  and  as  the  Yankee  woodsmen,  crossing  the  streams  on  fallen 
trees,  would  run  over  the  roaring  flood  with  the  agility  of  a  wild 
cat,  the  two  foreigners,  sitting  astride  on  the  log,  hitching  themselves 
awkwardly  across,  excited  great  merriment  among  their  companions.* 
Both  these  names  will  appear  conspicuously  on  another  page.  The 
forts  were  now  filled  with  women  and  children.  Every  company  of 
the  militia  was  ordered  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning, — all 
was  bustle  and  anxiety.    Care  sat  on  every  brow,  and  fear  on  many 

*  *<  In  forrovr's  cup,  itill  laugbi  the  babble  joy.'* 
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a  heart  too  firm  to  allow  a  breath  of  apprehension  to  escape  from 
the  lips.  The  one  and  only  cannon,  the  four  pounder,  was  in  Wilke»- 
barre  Fort.  Having  no  ball,  it  was  kept  as  an  alarm  gun.  The 
indispensable  labours  of  the  field  were  performed  by  armed  men. 
Soon  and  certainly  the  attack  would  be  made,  was  known  ;  but  the 
precise  time  could  not  be  calculated,  for  the  enemy  could  descend 
the  river  slightly  swollen,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and 
could  therefore  be  in  the  settlement  in  less  than  a  day  from  leaving 
their  rendezvous.  So  usually  is  there  a  rise  of  water  in  sunmier, 
that  the  **  June  fresh"  is  a  familiar  phrase,  and  had,  it  was  supposed, 
been  fixed  upon  for  their  embarkation. 

Leaving  the  lovely  and  unprotected  Valley  in  all  its  blooroiog 
beauty,  the  fields  waving  with  the  burden  of  an  abundant  harvest, 
but  the  people,  like  a  covey  of  partridges,  cowering  beneath  a  flock 
of  blood-scenting  vultures,  that  soared  above,  ready  to  pounce  on 
their  prey;  or  like  a  flock  of  sheep  huddled  together  in  their  pen, 
while  the  prowling  wolves  already  sent  their  impatient  howl  across 
the  fields,  eager  for  their  victims ;  w^e  proceed  to  state  one  of  the 
most  impudent  attempts  at  treachery  and  deception,  ever  recorded. 
It  is  known  the  Indian  prides  himself  on  his  cunning.  It  is  equally 
honorable  by  stratagem  to  take  a  scalp,  as  by  force.  So  secure  were 
they  of  Wyoming,  that  the  whole  expedition  seems  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  sport,  a  holiday  gambol  with  the  savages.  The  Senecu 
were  the  nation  principally  concerned  in  the  expedition,  althoogh 
detachments  from  the  Mohawks,  and  other  tribes,  accompanied  thenk 
While  the  enemy  were  concentrating  at  their  rendezvous,  a  delega- 
tion of  Seneca  chiefs,  daringly  presuming  on  the  stolidity  of  Con- 
gress, repaired  to  Philadelphia,  ostensibly  to  negotiate,  really  to 
amuse,  put  them  ofi"  their  guard,  and  prevent  any  troops  being  sent 
to  the  threatened  frontier.  Nor  did  the  bold  and  dexterous  chieft 
Isave  the  city,  until  the  fatal  blow  was  struck,  as  an  extract  from  the 
journals  will  show.  ••  July  8,  1778. — Resolved,  That  the  Board  of 
War  be  directed  to  send  for  the  Seneca  chiefs  that  have  lately  quitted 
Philadelphia,  and  inquire  whether  the  Seneca  Nation,  as  such,  have 
committed  hostilities  against  us." 

The  chiefs  refused  to  return.  Why  should  they  1  Their  erraad 
was  accomplished  !  A  motion  was  made  July  17,  that  General 
Schuyler  be  directed,  *'  to  take  effectual  measures  for  detaining  the 
Seneca  chiefs  at  Albany,"  but  it  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

The  enemy  numbering  about  four  hundred  British  provincialiv 
consisting  of  Col.  John  Butler's  Rangers,  a  detachment  of  Sir  John 
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Johnson's  Royal  Greens,  the  rest  being  Tories,  from  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  together  with  six  or  seven  hundred 
Indians,  having  descended  the  Susquehanna  from  Tioga  Point,. landed 
not  far  below  the  mouth  of  Bowman's  Creek,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  in  a  north  direction,  about  twenty  miles  above  the  Valley, 
(by  the  river,  which  here  makes  a  large  bend,  the  distance  would 
have  been  nearly  thirty  miles.)  Securing  their  boats  they  marched 
across  the  peninsula,  and  arrived  on  the  western  mountain,  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th,  or  morning  of  the  30th  of  June.  At  Fort  Jenkins, 
the  uppermost  in  the  Valley,  and  only  a  mile  above  Wintermoot's, 
there  were  gathered  the  families  of  the  old  patriot,  John  Jenkins,  Esq., 
the  Hardings  and  Gardiners,  distinguished  for  zeal,  with  others.  Not 
apprised  of  the  contiguity  of  the  savages,  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th  June,  Benjamin  Harding,  Stukely  Harding,  John  Harding,  a 
boy,  James  Hadsell,  James  Hadsell,  jr.,  Daniel  Weller,  John  Gardi- 
ner and  Daniel  Carr,  eight  in  all,  took  their  arms  and  went  up 
about  three  miles  into  Exeter,  to  their  labour.  Towards  evening, 
at  an  hour  when  aid  could  not  be  expected,  they  were  attacked. 
That  they  fought  bravely  was  admitted  by  the  enemy.  Weller, 
Gardiner  and  Carr,  were  taken  prisoners.  James  Hadsell,  and  his 
son  James,  Benjamin  and  Stukely  Harding,  were  killed.  John 
Harding,  the  boy,  threw  himself  into  the  river,  and  lay  under  the 
willows,  his  mouth  just  above  the  surface.  He  heard  with  anguish 
the  dying  groans  of  his  friends.  Knowing  he  was  near,  the  Indians 
searched  carefully  for  him.  At  one  time  they  were  so  close  that  he 
could  have  touched  them. 

This  was  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 

Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  then  at  home,  by  common  consent  assumed 
the  command  of  the  Connecticut  {people.  On  the  1st  of  July  he 
marched.  Colonel  Denison,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Dorrance,  being  also  in 
command,  with  all  his  force,  from  Forty  Fort  to  Exeter,  where  the 
murders  of  the  preceding  day  had  been  perpetrated.  The  two 
Hardings,  it  appeared,  must  have  contended  to  the  last,  for  their  arms 
and  faces  were  much  cut,  and  several  spear  holes  were  made  through 
their  bodies.  Instead  of  shooting,  it  is  probable  the  intention  was 
to  take  them  prisoners.  All  were  scalped,  and  otherwise  mutilated. 
Two  Indians,  who  were  watching  the  dead,  expecting  that  friends 
might  come  to  take  away  the  bodies,  and  they  might  obtain  other 
victims,  were  shot;  one  where  he  sat,  the  other  in  the  river  to 
which  he  had  fled.  Zebulon  Marcy's  rifle,  it  was  supposed,  killed 
one  of  them,  and  subsequently,  he  was  waylaid   and  hunted   for 
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several  years,  a  brother  of  the  Indian  killed,  swearing  he  would 
have  revenge.  The  bodies  were  removed  and  decently  interred 
near  Fort  Jenkins,  where  many  years  after,  Elisha  Harding,  Esq-} 
caused  a  stone  to  be  raised  to  their  memory,  with  this  inscription  >- 

"  Sweet  be  the  sleep  of  those  who  prefer  death  to  sUvery.** 

After  Colonel  Z.  Butler  returned.  Colonel  John  Butler,  passing 
through  a  notch  in  the  mountain,  near  Wintermoots,  took  possessioQ 
of  the  fort  without  opposition.  Mr.  Daniel  Ingeraoll,  who  was  pre- 
sent, on  learning  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  began  to  prepare  for  re- 
sistance, and  his  wife  seized  a  pitchfork  to  aid,  but  the  Wintermoots 
gave  them  to  understand  Colonel  Butler  would  be  at  home  there, 
and  Ingersoll  found  himself  a  prisoner.  This  fort,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  upper  river  flat,  from  which  gushed  an  abundant  spring 
of  pure  water,  was  admirably  calculated  for  the  convenience  of 
the  enemy,  for  whose  special  purpose  it  was  erected.  The  Winter- 
moots  had  built  it  amid  the  suspicions  of  their  neighbours,  and 
without  their  consent,  but  had,  at  the  same  time,  in  other  respecti 
conducted  so  discreetly  as  to  give  no  ground  for  arresting  them.* 

The  same  evening,  a  detachment  under  the  command  of  Capt 
Caldwell  was  sent  to  reduce  Fort  Jenkins.  Originally,  the  garrisoD 
consisted  of  seventeen,  mostly  old  men  ;  four  of  whom  were  slain,  and 
three  made  prisoners,  so  that  no  means  of  resistance  being  left,  the 
stockade  capitulated. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  sent  under  an  escort  of 
one  white  man  and  one  Indian,  to  Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  demandiag 
the  surrender  of  Forty  Fort,  and  the  Valley. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  3d,  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  again  de- 
spatched from  Wintermoot's  to  Forty  Fort,  accompanied  as  before, 

*  An  anecdote  connected  with  this  celebrated  fort  may  be  introdaced  here.  Colood  Jcbi 
Jenkins  made  the  place  his  own  after  the  Revolution,  and  it  descended  to  bii  hetn.  Eigfelt 
or  ten  years  ago,  a  shrewd  son-in-law  of  Col.  J*s,  in  whose  possession  the  propeitj  now  iit 
was  working  on  the  flats  below  the  spring,  when  a  genteel  stranger,  mounted  oa  a  te 
horse,  rode  up  to  the  fence,  alighted,  looked  eagerly  round,  and  entered  into  convevMdioa.  Ht 
inquired  for  the  spring — for  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  fort,  and  other  localities.  **  Tts 
seem  to  be  a  stranger  in  this  place  V*  "  Yes."  "  Yet  you  seem  to  know  a  good  M 
about  it  V  "  Something."  "  Have  you  any  interest  here  ?'  "  My  father  formerij  9mwd 
property  here."  Coinpreliending  that  the  stranger  was  a  Wintermooti  "  I  gueaa  yea  doi^ 
own  any  now  V  "No,*'  answered  the  young  man  with  a  smile,  seeing  he  was  knows ti4 
understood.  His  curiosity  was  gratified  by  every  reasonable  answer  to  hk 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  slowly  away,  turning  every  few  moments,  to  take 
gaze  at  a  spot,  in  regard  to  which,  from  infancy,  he  had  heard  his  people  speak  with 
siasm,  and  who  had  left  it  with  the  reluctance  that  Adam  bade  &rewttU  to  Fafidbt. 
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by  two  atteDdanto,  one  Indian  and  one  white  man,  both  as  guards 
and  spies.  The  motive  was  perfectly  comprehended,  and  the  duty 
only  undertaken  because  it  would  have  been  death  to  refuse.  His 
guards  did  not  allow  Ingersoll  a  word  with  Col.  Butler,  or  Den- 
ison,  out  of  their  hearing.  Effectual  care  was  taken  that  he  should 
communicate  nothing  that  he  had  discovered  while  a  prisoner.  But 
his  guides  had,  by  this  means,  an  opportunity  to  see,  partially,  the 
condition  of  the  fort,  the  number,  and  more  than  either,  the  spirit 
and  bearing  of  the  Connecticut  people.  A  surrender  of  all  the  forts, 
the  public  property,  Hewett's  company  and  the  Valley,  was  the  least 
that  was  demanded,  and  of  course  refused.  On  his  return,  Col.  -. 
Z.  Butler  called  a  council  of  war,  and  opinions  were  freely  expressed,  f 
Many,  and  among  the  rest.  Col.  Butler,  Col.  Denison,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel  Dorrance,  were  of  opinion,  that  a  little  delay  would 
be  best — that  the  alarm  of  the  sudden  irruption  would  subside — that 
the  absent  militia  companies  would  arrive,  and  that  Capt.  Spald- 
ing's company,  supposed  to  be  on  its  march,  might  be  hoped  for,  and 
would  be  of  great  consequence — probably  decisive  of  the  issue.  To 
these  wise  and  weighty  considerations,  it  was  replied: — That  the 
enemy  had  now  been  three  days  in  the  town — that  they  were  fast 
carrying  on  their  work  of  conquest  and  murder.  Two  forts  had  sur- 
rendered, and  the  cruel  butchery  of  the  Harding's,  and  their  com- 
panions, was  dwelt  on.  They  would  not  be  idle  if  we  were  disposed 
to  be  still.  The  Valley  would  be  destroyed,  piece-meal.  All  the 
craft  in  the  upper  part  were  in  their  possession.  They  could  cross 
at  Pittston,  take  that  fort  in  spite  of  Capt.  Blanchard,  and  murder 
the  inhabitants.  What  then  would  prevent  them  from  marching  to 
any  other  point  ?  Our  little  army  could  not  be  kept  long  together. 
Unless  led  to  action,  each  man  would  fly  to  the  protection  of  his  own 
family.  As  to  Spalding  coming,  no  one  doubted  his  hearty  good 
will,  but  those  who  had  detained  him  so  long,  would  not  be  apt, 
now,  to  accelerate  his  coming.  There  was  no  certainty  when  he 
would  arrive.  We  must  depend  on  God  and  ourselves.  To  attack 
and  defeat  the  enemy,  was  the  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  settle-  \ 
ment.  A  large  majority  accorded  with  these  sentiments ;  and  the  ' 
minority,  though  with  reluctance,  finally  yielded  their  assent,  and 
some  time  after  noon«  the  column,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred 
men,  old  men,  and  boys,  marched  from  the  fort.  The  little  army 
consisted  of  six  regular  companies: — 

Ist  That  of  Capt.  Dethic  Hewitt,  called  regulars,  but  precisely 
like  the  rest  of  the  militia,  for  tbey  were  just  enlisted.  He  mustered 
about  Ibrty  meo. 
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2d.  Capt.  Asaph  Whittlesey's  company,  from  Plymouth,  consist- 
ing of  forty-four  men. 

Sd.  Capt.  William  McKarrican's  company,  from  Hanover,  num- 
bering about  forty  men.  Being  also  the  schoolmaster,  and  little  used 
to  war,  though  a  brave,  active,  and  valuable  man,  he  gave  up  the 
command  to  Capt.  Lazarus  Stewart ;  Rosewell  Franklin  was  his  lieu- 
tenant. 

4th.  The  Lower  Wilkesbarre  company,  commanded  by  Capt 
James   Bidlack,  Jr.,  consisting  of  thirty-eight  men. 

6th.  The  Upper  Wilkesbarre  company,  commanded  by  Capt 
Rezin  Geer,  smaller,  but  the  number  not  known. 

6tb.  The  Kingston  company,  commanded  by  Capt.  Aholiab  Buck, 
lieutenant  Elijah  Shoemaker,  second  in  command. 

In  addition  to  those  in  the  trainbands,  the  Judges  of  the  Court,  and 
all  the  civil  officers  who  were  near,  went  out.  Many  old  men — some 
of  them  grandfathers — took  their  muskets  and  marched  to  the  field. 
For  instance,  the  aged  Mr.  Searle,  of  Kingston,  was  one.  Haviog 
become  bald,  he  wore  a  wig.  Taking  out  his  silver  knee-buckles, 
he  said  to  his  family,  '*  If  I  fall,  I  shall  not  need  them.  If  I  come 
back,  they  will  be  safe  here." — Nothing  could  have  been  more  incoo* 
gruous,  more  pitiably  unfit,  than  the  mingling  of  such  aged  men  in 
the  rough  onset  of  battle.  Dire  was  the  necessity  that  compelled  it 
The  old  gentleman  had  a  number  of  grandchildren.  Several  boys, 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  are  known  to  have  been  on  the  field.  There 
was  a  company  at  Pittston,  of  thirty  or  forty  men,  under  Capt.  Blao- 
chard,  stationed  at  the  fort,  to  guard  the  people  gathered  there.  To 
leave  them,  and  march  to  Forty  Fort,  would  be  to  expose  them  to 
;  certain  destruction,  for  the  enemy  were  in  sight,  on  the  opposite 
'  bank  of  the  river.  Capt.  Franklin's  company,  from  Huntington  and 
Salem,  had  not  arrived.  The  other  companies  of  the  regiment  were 
at  Capouse,  and  at  the  '<  Lackaway"  settlement,  too  far  oflf  to  aflbrd 
assistance.  So  that  there  were  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
enrolled  men,  and  seventy  old  people,  boys,  civil  magistrates,  and 
other  volunteers. 

Every  movement  of  Col.  Z.  Butler  was  watched  by  a  vigilant  and 
wary  foe.  No  sooner  had  the  march  commenced  than  the  news  wu 
communicated  to  Col.  John  Butler,  at  Wintermoot's,  who  imme- 
diately despatched  a  messenger  up  to  Fort  Jenkins,  for  the  party 
there,  who  were  destroying  the  defences,  to  hasten  down,  for  the 
Yankees  were  coming  out  to  battle.  This  was  between  two  and 
three  o'clock.  A  few  sentinels  alone  were  left  at  Forty  Fort ;  and 
one  of  these  by  the  name  of  Cooper,  more  brave  thaa  obadJant  to 
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orders,  said  ''Our  people  need  all  their  strength  on  the  field.  If 
defeated  or  successful,  my  being  here  will  do  no  good."  And  he 
hurried  off  to  join  his  neighbours. 

Miss  Bennett,  (since  Mrs.  Myers,)  was  one  of  the  crowd  of  women 
and  children  who  had  resorted  to  the  Forty  Fort.  After  the  troops 
had  been  gone  about  half  an  hour,  three  men  were  seen,  spurring 
their  jaded  horses  up  the  road.  As  they  came  to  the  gate  and  dis- 
mounted, the  sweat  flowed  from  the  panting  flanks  of  their  generous 
steeds.  Two  of  them  were  Capt.  Durkee  and  Lieut.  Pierce.  In  a 
moment  they  learned  the  state  of  things.  "  We  are  faint — give  us 
bread ;  we  have  not  broken  our  fasts  to  day.''  Such  provisions  as 
were  at  hand  were  placed  before  them.  Pierce  was  a  lieutenant  in 
Capt.  Spalding*s  company,  then  about  forty  miles  off,  through  the 
Great  Swamp.  They  had  ridden  nearly  all  night.  Having  snatched 
a  morsel  of  food,  they  hastened  to  the  field. 

Among  many  patriotic  volunteers,  justice  requires  that  Anderson 
Dana,  Esq.,  should  be  particularly  mentioned.  He  had  just  returned 
from  duty  as  a  member  of  Assembly  at  Hartford.  It  is  impossible 
that  any  man  could  have  conducted  with  a  more  cheerful  spirit,  or 
a  more  animating  zeal.  Christopher  Avery,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Court,  who  had  filled  many  important  stations,  and  possessed 
a  large  share  of  public  confidence,  though  exempt  by  law,  took  post 
beside  his  neighbours.  Many  officers  are  mentioned,  who  strictly 
held  no  command.  Captains  Durkee  and  Ransom  were  in  the 
battle,  and  no  doubt  were  referred  to,  and-* obeyed  by  the  militia 
officers^  but  they  held  no  oflicial  station. 

As  the  American  troops  approached  Wintermoot's,  they  perceived 
that  the  fort  was  in  flames.  The  motive  for  setting  it  on  fire  is  not 
yet  understood,  probably  to  prevent  its  sudden  assault  and  capture; 
probably  to  draw  attention  and  conceal  their  number  and  move- 
ments. 

At  this  point  there  are  two  plains,  the  upper  and  lower  flats, 
divided  by  a  steep  bank  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height ; 
the  lower  a  rich  sandy  loam ;  the  upper  a  coarse  gravel.  The  fort 
was  on  the  bank  dividing  the  two  plains. 

Col.  Z.  Butler,  on  approaching  the  enemy,  sent  forward  Captains 
Ransom  and  Durkee,  Lieutenants  Ross  and  Wells,  as  oflicers  whose 
skill  he  most  relied  on,  to  select  the  spot,  and  mark  off  the  ground 
on  which  to  form. the  order  of  battle.  On  coming  up,  the  column 
displayed  to  the  left,  and  under  those  oflicers  every  company  took 
its  stationi  and  then  advanced  in  line  to  the  proper  position,  where 
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it  haltedt  the  right  resting  on  the  steep  bank  noted — the  left  extend- 
ing across  the  gravel  flat  to  a  morass,  thick  with  timber  and  brush 
that  separated  the  bottom  land  from  the  mountain.  Tellow  and 
pitch  pine  trees,  with  oak  shrubs,  were  scattered  all  over  the  plain. 
On  the  American  right  was  Capt.  Bidlack's  company.  Next  was 
Capt.  Hewitt's,  Daniel  Gk)re  being  one  of  his  Lieutenants.  On  the 
extreme  left  was  Capt.  Whittlesey's.  Col.  Butler,  supported  by 
Maj.  John  Garrett,  commanded  the  right  wing.  Col.  Denison, 
supported  by  Lieut.  Col.  George  Dorrance,  commanded  the  left 
Such  was  the  ground,  and  such  the  order  of  battle.  Every  thing 
was  judiciously  disposed,  and  conducted  in  a  strictly  military  and 
prudent  manner.  Captains  Durkee  and  Ransom,  as  experienced 
officers,  in  whom  great  confidence  was  placed,  were  stationed,  Dur- 
kee with  Bidlack  on  the  right  wing — Ransom  with  Whittlesey  on 
the  left.  Col.  Butler  made  a  very  brief  address,  just  before  be  or- 
dered the  column  to  display.  ''  Men,  yonder  is  the  enemy.  The 
fate  of  the  Hardings  tells  us  what  we  have  to  expect  if  defeated. 
We  come  out  to  fight,  not  only  for  liberty,  but  for  life  itself,  and 
what  is  dearer,  to  preserve  our  homes  trom  conflagration ;  our  wo> 
men  and  children  from  the  tomahawk.  Stand  Arm  the  first  shock, 
and  the  Indians  will  give  way.     Every  man  to  his  duty." 

The  column  had  marched  up  the  road  running  near  the  bank  on 
which  our  right  rested.  On  its  display,  as  Denison  led  oflf  his  men, 
he  repeated  the  expression  of  Col.  Butler — "  Be  firm,  every  thing 
depends  on  resisting  the'first  shock." 

The  left  of  the  enemy  rested  on  Wiiitermoot's  Fort,  now  on  fire, 
and  was  commanded  by  Col.  John  Butler,  who,  divested  of  feathen 
and  finery,  appeared  on  the  ground  with  a  handkerchief  tied  on  his 
head.  A  flanking  party  of  Indian  marksmen,  were  concealed  among 
some  logs  and  buf^hes  under  the  bank.  Johnson's  Royal  Greens, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Caldwell,  (if  Johnson  himself  was  not  pre- 
sent,) formed  on  Butler's  right.  Indian  marksmen  filling  the  space 
between.  The  main  body  of  the  Indians,  under  Brandt,  or  Gi-eo- 
gwah-toh,*  formed  the  right  wing,  and  extended  to  the  morass  or 
swamp. 

From  Wintermoot's  Fort,  to  the  river  in  a  straight  line,  was  aboot 
^t,  eighty  rods — To  Menockasy  island,  over  the  low  flatGiin  a  south  di- 
\     Jhection  about  a  mile.     The  weather  clear  and  warm. 

^        -        •>  •  Gi-cn-gwah-toh,  a  Seneca.     "  He  who  goes  in  the  vmoke.*' 

.g'K,      ■*."  COL.   flTOXE. 
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About  four  in  the  afternoon  the  battle  began ;  Colonel  Z.  Butler 
ordered  his  men  to  fire,  and  at  each  discharge  to  advance  a  step. 
Along  the  whole  line  the  discharges  were  rapid  and  steady.  It  was 
evident,  on  the  more  open  ground  the  Yankees  were  doing  most 
execution.  As  our  men  advanced,  pouring  in  their  platoon  fires  with 
great  vivacity,  the  British  line  gave  way,  in  spite  of  all  their  ofli- 
cers  efibrts  to  prevent  it.  The  Indian  flanking  party  on  our  right 
kept  up  from  their  hiding  places  a  galling  fire.  Lieut.  Daniel  Gore 
received  a  ball  through  the  left  arm.  '*  Captain  Durkee,"  said  he, 
*'  look  sharp  for  the  Indians  in  those  bushes."  Captain  D.  stepped 
to  the  bank  to  look,  preparatory  to  making  a  charge  and  dislodging 
them,  when  he  fell.  On  the  British  Butler's  right,  his  Indian  warriors 
were  sharply  engaged.  They  seemed  to  be  divided  into  six  bands,  for 
a  yell  would  be  raised  at  one  end  of  their  line,  taken  up,  and  car- 
ried through,  six  distinct  bodies  appearing  at  each  time  to  repeat 
the  cry.  As  the  battle  waxed  warmer,  that  fearful  yell  was  re- 
newed again  and  again,  with  more  and  more  spirit.  It  appeared  to 
be  at  once  their  animating  shout,  and  their  signal  of  communication. 
As  several  fell  near  Col.  Dorrance.  one  of  his  men  gave  way  ; 
**  Stand  up  to  your  work,  sir,"  said  he,  firmly,  but  coolly,  and  the 
soldier  resumed  his  place. 

For  half  an  hour  a  hot  fire  had  been  given  and  sustained,  when 
the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  began  to  develop^  its 
power.  The  Indians  had  thrown  into  the  swamp  a  large  force, 
which  now  completely  outflanked  our  left.  It  was  impossible  it 
should  be  otherwise:  that  wing  was  thrown  into  confusion.  Col. 
Denison  gave  orders  that  the  company  of  Whittlesey  should  wheel 
back,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  main  line,  and  thus  present  his 
front,  instead  of  flank,  to  the  enemy.  The  difficulty  of  performing 
evolutions,  by  the  bravest  militia  on  the  field,  under  a  hot  fire,  is 
well  known.  On  the  attempt  the  savages  rushed  in  with  horrid  yells. 
Some  had  mistaken  the  order  to  fall  back,  as  one  to  retreat,  and 
that  word,  that  fatal  word,  ran  along  the  line.  Utter  confusion  now 
prevailed  on  the  left.  Seeing  the  disorder,  and  his  own  men  be- 
ginning to  give  way.  Col.  Z.  Butler  threw  himself  between  the  fires 
of  the  opposing  ranks,  and  rode  up  and  down  the  line  in  the  most 
reckless  exposure.  *'  Don't  leave  me,  my  children,  and  the  victory 
is  ours."    But  it  was  too  late. 

Still  on  the  fated  left,  men  stood  their  ground.  ''See,"  said  Wes- 
tover  to  George  Cooper,  **  our  men  are  all  retreating,  shall  we  go  ?" 
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"  I'll  have  one  more  shot  first,"  was  his  reply.  At  that  moment  a 
ball  struck  a  tree  just  by  his  head,  and  an  Indian  springing  towards 
him  with  his  spear.  Cooper  drew  up  his  rifle  and  fired,  the  Indian 
sprung  several  feet  from  the  ground,  and  fell  prostrate  on  his  face 
"  Come,"  said  Westover.  "  I'll  load  first,"  replied  Cooper — and  it 
is  probable  this  coolness  saved  them,  for  the  great  body  of  the  savages 
had  dashed  forward  after  the  flying,  and  were  far  in  their  rear. 

On  the  right,  one  of  his  officers  said  to  Captain  Hewitt,  *^  The 
day  is  lost — see  the  Indians  are  sixty  rods  in  our  rear,  shall  we 
retreat  ?"  "  I'll  be  d — d*  if  I  do,"  was  his  answer.  •*  Dnimroer 
strike  up,"  cried  he,  and  strove  to  rally  his  men.  Every  eflfort  was 
vain.     Thus  he  fought,  and  there  he  fell ! 

Every  captain  that  led  a  company  into  action  was  slain,  and  in 
every  instance  fell  on,  or  near  the  line.  As  was  said  of  Bidlack,  so 
of  Hewitt,  Whittlesey,  and  the  others ;  "  they  died  at  the  head  of 
their  men."  They  fought  bravely — every  man  and  officer  did  bit 
duty,  but  they  were  overpowered  by  three  fold  their  force.  In  poiot 
of  numbers  the  enemy  was  overwhelmingly  superior. 

Darius  Spafibrd  was  just  married  to  Miss  Blackman.  Receiving  a 
death  wound,  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  brother  Phineas,  by  whose 
side  he  fought.  ''  Brother,"  said  he,  '<  I  am  mortally  hurt ;  take 
care  of  Lavina."  Stephen  Whiton,  a  young  schoolmaster  from 
Connecticut,  was  also  a  bridegroom,  having  recently  married  the 
daughter  of  Anderson  Dana,  Esq.  The  father  and  son-in-law  fell 
together. 

The  battle  being  ended,  the  massacre  began. 

A  portion  of  the  Indian  flanking  party  pushed  forward  in  the 
rear  of  the  Connecticut  line,  to  cut  oS*  retreat  to  Forty  Fort,  and 
then  pressed  the  retreating  army  towards  the  river.  Monockaqr 
Island  aflbrding  the  only  hope  of  crossing,  the  stream  of  flight 
flowed  in  that  direction  through  fields  of  grain.  Cooper,  and  thoie 
who  remained  near  the  line  of  battle,  saw  the  main  body  of  the 
Indians  hastening  after  the  fugitives. 

At  Forty  Fort,  the  bank  of  the  river  was  lined  by  anxious  wiiet 
and  mothers,  awaiting  the  issue.  Hearing  the  firing  sharply  ooa- 
tinned,  now,  hope  arose;  but  when  the  shots  became  irregular, aod 
approached  nearer  and  nearer,  that  hope  sank  in  diamay.    Lieot 

*"  The  acciwing  spirit  flew  up  to  Heaven's  chancery  with  the  oath,  and  mm  the  wniei 
down,  dropped  a  tear  on  the  word,  and  blotted  it  out  forever." 
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Gotc,  whose  arm  was  shattered  early  in  the  action,  being  intercepted 
iQ  an  attempt  to  retreat  the  way  he  had  marciied  up,  secreted  him- 
self in  a  thick  covert  of  bushes  and  briars  near  the  road,  on  the  de* 
flcending  bank.  Indians  ran  past  him,  their  attention  directed  to  those 
who  were  flying  through  the  flats.  One  stood  very  near,  gazed  a 
moment,  drew  up  his  rifle  and  fired.  Raising  a  yell,  he  rushed 
forward,  probably  to  scalp  his  victim. 

At  the  river  near  the  Island,  the  scene  was  exceedingly  distress- 
ing. A  few  swam  over  and  escaped.  Closely  pressed,  many  were 
killed  in  the  river.  Sergeant  Jeremiah  Bigford,  a  very  active  man, 
was  pursued  by  an  Indian  into  the  stream  with  a  spear ;  Bigford 
faced  him,  struck  the  spear  from  his  hand,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
neck,  dashed  him  under  his  feet,  where  he  would  have  drowned,  but 
another  savage  rushed  forward  to  his  aid,  and  ran  his  spear  through 
Bigford's  breast,  who  fell  dead,  and  floated  away.  A  month  after- 
wards his  body  was  found  seven  or  eight  miles  below,  much  decayed, 
but  was  recognized  by  a  silver  broach  he  wore,  which,  with  a 
piece  of  the  shirt  with  the  spear  hole,  was  preserved  by  his  family 
for  many  years.  One  of  the  fugitives  by  the  name  of  Pensil  sought 
security  by  hiding  in  a  cluster  of  willows  on  the  island.  Seeing  his 
tory  brother  come  up,  and  recognize  him,  he  threw  himself  at  his 
feet,  begged  for  protection,  and  proffered  to  serve  him  for  life,  if  he 
would  save  him.  **  Mighty  well !"  was  the  taunting  reply.  "  You 
d — d  rebel,"  and  instantly  shot  him  dead.  It  was  a  dreadful  hour; 
men  seemed  transformed  into  demons.  The  worst  passions  raged  with 
wild  and  desolating  fury.  All  the  sweet  charities  of  life  seemed 
extinguished.  Lieutenant  Shoemaker,  one  of  the  most  generous  and 
benevolent-hearted  men,  whose  wealth  enabled  hun  to  dispense  cha- 
rity and  do  good,  which  was  a  delight  to  him,  fled  to  the  river, 
when  Windecker,  who  had  often  fed  at  his  board,  and  drank  of  his 
cup,  came  to  the  brink.  "  Come  out,  come  out,"  said  he,  "  You  know 
I  will  protect  you."  How  could  he  doubt  it?  Windecker  reached  out 
his  left  hand,  as  if  to  lead  him,  much  exhausted,  ashore,  and  dashed  his 
tomahawk  into  the  head  of  his  benefactor,  who  fell  back,  and 
floated  away. 

Many  prisoners  were  lured  to  shore  by  promise  of  quarter,  and 
then  butchered.  The  accurate  Indian  marksmen,  sure  of  their  prey, 
had  coolly  singled  out*  officers,  and  broke  the  thigh  bone,  it  is  sup- 
posed, as  so  many  are  found  perforated,  so  as  effectually  to  disable, 
but  leaving  the  victim  alive  for  torture.     Capt.  Bidjack  was  thrown 

15 
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alive  on  the  burning  logs  of  the  fort,  held  down  with  pitch  forks, 
and  there  tortured  till  he  expired.    Prisoners  taken  under  solemn 

\  promise  of  quarter,  were  gathered  together,  and  placed  in  circles. 
Sixteen  or  eighteen  were  arranged  round  one  large  stone,  since 
known  as  the  bloody  rock.  Surrounded  by  a  body  of  lodiins, 
queen  Esther,  a  fury  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  assumed  the  o6ke  of 
executioner  with  death  maul,  or  tomahawk,  for  she  used  the  one 
with  both  hands,  or  took  up  the  other  with  one,  and  passing  rouod 
the  circle  with  words,  as  if  singing,  or  counting  with  a  cadence,  she 
would  dash  out  the  brains,  or  sink  the  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  a 
prisoner.  A  number  had  fallen.  Her  rage  increased  with  indul- 
gence. Seeing  there  was  no  hope,  Lebbeus,  Hammond,  and  Joseph 
Elliott,  with  a  sudden  spring  shook  off  the  Indians  who  held  them. 

j  and  fled  for  the  thicket :  •  Rifles  cracked  !  Indians  yelled  !  Toma- 
hawks flew!  but  they  escaped,  the  pursuers  8(x>n  returning  to  their 
death  sports.  The  mangled  bodies  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  were  after- 
wards found  round  the  rock  where  they  had  fallen,  scalped,  and 
shockingly  mangled.  Nine  more  were  found  in  a  similar  circle  some 
distance  above. 

Young  Searles,  aged  sixteen,  fled,  accompanied  by  William,  the 
son  of  Asahel  Buck,  aged  fourteen.  Searles,  almost  exhausted, 
heard  a  person  cry,  "  stop — you  shall  have  quarter — we  wont  hurt 
you."  Looking  round,  and  almost  inclined  to  surrender,  he  saw 
Buck  stop,  and  yield  himself:  that  moment  a  tomahawk  struck  him 
to  the  earth  dead.  Renewing  his  leap,  from  desperation,  Searle  es- 
caped. "  See,"  said  one  of  the  flying  Yankees,  who  was  pursued  by 
a  powerful  Indian,  and  nearly  exhausted.  Richard  Inman  drew  op 
his  rifle,  and  the  Indian  dropped  dead.*  Samuel  Carey,  a  yoang 
man  of  nineteen,  had  crossed  the  river  at  the  island,  where  he  wu 
met  by  the  Indians,  who  were  already  on  the  beach.  At  first  they 
threatened  him  with  death,  placing  a  knife  to  his  bowels,  as  if  they 
meant  to  rip  him  open ;  but  he  was  spared,  and  taken  to  the  Indiu 
country.  With  a  single  other  exception,  he  was  the  only  person 
made  prisoner  in  the  battle,  whose  life  was  not  sacrificed. 

While  this  scene  of  suflcring  and  woe  was  in  progress,  nighC 
threw  her  kindly  mantle  over  the  field,  and  darkness  arrested  tbe 
pursuit.  Lieut.  Gore,  who  had  lain  still,  now  heard  the  tread  ef 
men,  and  their  voices  in  conversation.    ''  It  has  been  a  sore  day  bt 

*  That  i(hot  was  revenged  on  the  family,  as  will  be  seen  in  tbe  feqarl. 
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the  Yankees.'*  *^  It  has  indeed — blood  enough  has  been  shed."  So 
far  be  heard,  and  they  passed  on.  He  supposed  it  to  be  Col.  J. 
Butler,  and  one  of  his  oflScers. 

Mr.  HoLlenback,  who  had  swam  the  river,  and  so  escaped,  brought 
the  anticipated  tidings  to  Wilkesbarre,  and  having  learned  the  po- 
sition of  Capt  Spalding,  saddled  his  horse,  and  rode  all  night  to 
apprise  him  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Wyoming.  ' 

Col.  Zebulon  Butler  repaired  to  the  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  and  cast 
himself  exhausted  on  the  ground.  Col.  Denison  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Forty  Fort,  gathered  the  few  soldiers  who  had  come  in — placed 
sentinels,  and  took  all  the  precautions  in  his  power,  dictated  by 
prudence,  to  guard  against  sui^rise,  and  save  the  women  and  child- 
ren. The  night  throughout  the  Valley  was  one  of  inexpressible  an- 
guish and  despair.  * 

Although  darkness  had  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit,  and  most  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  barbarously  butchered,  some  who  were  supposed 
to  be  special  objects  of  hate,  were  selected  for  slower  torture,  and 
the  execution  of  more  savage  vengeance.  It  may  be  some  unguard- 
ed word — perhaps  the  refusal,  in  gone-by  years,  of  whiskey  to  an 
importunate  Indian;  some  fancied,  or  real  wrong;  or,  it  is  thought 
by  some,  to  satiate  the  revenge  of  Indians  who  had  lost  relations  in 
the  fight :  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  the  vast  depths  of 
hell,  boiling  with  demoniac  passions,  never  could  have  devised  or 
executed  such  horrid  tortures,  as  many  of  the  Connecticut  prisoners 
were  that  night  doomed  to  endure. 

On  the  river  bank,  on  the  Pittston  side,  Capt.  Blanchard,  Esq., 
Whkaker,  and  Ishmael  B^net,  attracted  by  fires  among  trees,  on 
the  opposite  shore,  took  their  station  and  witnessed  the  process  of 
torture.  Several  naked  men,  in  the  midst  of  flames,  were  driven 
round  a  stake ;  their  groans  and  screams  were  most  piteous,  while 
the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  Savages,  who  danced  round,  urging  the 
victims  on  with  their  spears,  were  too  horrible  to  be  endured.  They 
were  powerless  to  help  or  avenge,  and  withdrew,  heartsick  from  a 
view  of  their  horrid  orgies — ^glad  that  they  did  not  know  who 
were  the  sufferers.  This  was  more  than  a  mile  above  Wintermoot's. 
On  the  battle  ground,  the  work  of  torture  lasted  till  vengeance, 
satiated  and  weary,  dropped  the  knife  and  torch,  from  exhaustion. 
Col.  John  Butler,  much  agitated,  as  the  peculiar  affluvium  of  burn- 
ing human  flesh  came  to  his  nostrils,  said,  in  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Ingersoll,  "  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  help  it."    In  the  morning,  the 


\ 
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battle  field  was  strewed  with  limbs,  and  bodies  torn  apart,  mangled 
and  partially  consumed 

About  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  Connecticut  people  were 
killed  that  day,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  escaped.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  never  knowd.  ''Early  the  next  morning/'  says  Mr. 
Ingersoll,  **  all  the  shovels  and  pickaxes  that  could  be  mustered  were 
taken  out,  and  their  dead  buried  in  the  swamp.  Probably  firom 
forty  to  eighty  fell. 

The  transactions  of  the  next  day  must  be  reserved  for  another 
letter. 


LETTER  XVIII 


17T8. Morning  of  the  Fourth — Consternation  and  Flight — Incidents  of  Suflering — Mr. 

Hollenhack  meets  the  starving  Fugitives  with  bread — Pittston  Forts  surrender — Negoiia- 
tiuns— Capitulation  of  Forty  Fort— (•A'jie,  Queen  Esther)— (♦.Vo/«,  Brant)— Sergeant 
Boyd  shot— Incidents — CoL  John  Butler  withdraws  from  the  Valley — His  character — 
John  Gardiner — The  Indians  that  remain  give  up  the*  Valley  to  fire,  plunder  and  devasta* 
tion — Murder  of  Hickman,  wife  and  child— Munler  of  Leach  and  St.  Jolin — Murder  of 
John  Abbott  and  Isaac  Williams — Murder  of  Keys  and  Hocksey — Swetland  and  Blan- 
chard  carried  away  prisoners— Col.  Zebulon  Butler  returns  with  Capt.  Spalding's  Com- 
jiany  to  the  Valley — Col.  Hartley  joins  Col.  Butler — Expedition  to  West  Branch  and 
Sheshequin — Remains  of  the  slaughtenn]  people  buried — List  of  slain — Several  interest- 
ing matters — Col.  Hartley's  Command  withdrawn — Return  of  Savages — Indian  mur- 
ders— William  Jameson — John  Perkins — Wm.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Lester — Capt.  Carrand 
Philip  Gobs — Robert  Alexander  and  Amos  Parker — The  Utley  family  murdered — Isaac 
Inman  murdered — Nathan  Kingsley  killed — Frances  Slocum  carried  into  captivity^ 
Jonathan  Slocum  and  Isaac  Tripp  murdered — The  lost  Sister — Thomas  Neill,  the  gene- 
rous Irishman — Terms  of  Capitulation,  and  official  Papers,  from  British  archives. 


On  the  evening  of  the  third  of  July,  Capt.  John  Franklin  arrived  at 
Forty  Fort,  with  the  Huntington  and  Salem  company,  consisting  of 
about  thirty-five  men ;  a  most  welcome  reinforcement  to  Col.  Deni- 
son,  as  they  gave  steadiness  to  the  broken  remnant  of  the  army  who 
had  escaped.  A  consultation  was  held,  at  which  it  was  concluded 
to  send  to  Wilkesbarre  for  the  cannon,  to  cause  the  whole  settlement 
to  concentrate  at  Forty  Fort,  the  largest  in  the  Valley,  and  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  A  messenger,  despatched  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth,  hastily  returned,  and  reported  that  the  pro- 
posed measure  was  impracticable,  for  fugitives  were  flying  in  every 
direction  to  the  wilderness,  and  all  was  confusion,  consternation  and 
horror.  The  only  hope  of  safety  seemed  to  be  in  flight.  The  seve- 
ral passages  through  the  swamp  were  thronged.  Few  having  been 
throughtful  enough  to  take  provisions,  the  greater  part  were  desti-. 
tute.  On  the  old  warrior's  path,  there  were  in  one  company,  about 
one  hundred  women  and  children,  with  but  a  single  man,  Jonathan 
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Fitch,  Esq.,  SherifT  of  the  county,  to  advise  or  aid  them.  The  way 
towards  the  Wind  Gap  and  Stroudsburg,  was  equally  crowded. 
Sufferings  from  fatigue  and  hunger  soon  became  extreme.  The  brave 
George  Cooper,  who  would  "  have  one  shot  more,"  with  his  com- 
panions, Westover  and  Stark,  and  their  families,  had  made  an  effort 
to  obtain  provisions,  but  the  Indians  being  discovered  watching  their 
dwellings,  they  were  compelled  to  fly  with  scarce  a  morsel,  though 
exhausted  by  the  battle. 

Of  the  little  they  had,  neither  of  the  men  would  partake,  so  that 
the  children  need  not  perish.  Tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
aged  widow  of  Cooper,  when  she  related  that  her  husband  had  laid 
on  his  face  to  lap  up  a  little  meal  which  a  companion,  in  their  flight, 
had  spilt  on  the  earth.  Children  were  born,  and  several  perished 
in  the  "  Dismal  Swamp,"  or  "  Shades  of  Death,"  as  it  is  called  to 
this  day.  Mrs.  Treusdale  was  taken  in  labour ;  daring  to  delay  but 
a  few  minutes,  she  was  soon  seen  with  her  infant,  moving  onward — 
a  sheet  having  been  fixed  on  a  horse,  so  as  to  carry  them.  Jabez 
Fish,  who  was  in  the  battle,  escaped  ;  but  not  being  able  to  join  his 
family,  was  supposed  to  have  fallen ;  and  Mrs.  Fish  hastened  with 
her  children  through  the  wilderness.  Overcome  with  fatigue  and 
want,  her  infant  died.  Sitting  down  a  moment,  on  a  stone,  to  see  it 
draw  its  last  breath,  she  gazed  in  its  face  with  unutterable  anguish. 
There  was  no  way  to  dig  a  grave — and  to  leave  it  to  be  devoured  by 
wolves,  seemed  worse  than  death,  so  she  took  the  dead  babe  in  her 
arms,  and  carried  it  twenty  miles,  when  she  came  to  a  German  set- 
tlement. Though  poor,  they  gave  her  food ;  made  a  box  for  the 
child,  attended  her  to  the  graveyard,  and  decently  buried  it,  kindly 
bidding  her  welcome,  till  she  should  be  rested.  The  uniform  hospi* 
tality  of  the  Germans,  is  gratefully  attested  by  the  Wyoming  people^ 

The  wife  of  Ebenezer  Marcy  was  taken  in  labour,  in  the  wilder* 
ness.  Having  no  mode  of  conveyance,  her  sufferings  were  inex* 
pressibly  severe.  She  was  able  to  drag  her  fainting  steps  but  aboat 
two  miles  that  day.  The  not,  being  overtaken  by  a  neighbour  with 
a  horse,  she  rode,  and  in  a  week's  time,  was  more  than  a  hundred 
miles,  with  her  infant,  from  the  place  of  its  birth. 

Mrs.  Rogers,  from  Plymouth,  an  aged  woman,  flying  with  her 
family,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  sorrow,  fainted  in  the  wilderness, 
twenty  miles  from  human  habitation.  She  could  take  no  nourish* 
ment,  and  soon  died.  They  made  a  grave  in  the  best  manner  they 
could,  and  the  next  day,  nearly  exhausted,  came  to  a  settlement  of 
Grermans,  who  treated  them  with  exceeding  great  kindness.    Mrs. 
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Courtright  relates  that  she,  then  a  young  girl,  flying  with  her 
father's  family,  saw  sitting  by  the  road  side,  a  widow,  who  had 
learned  the  death  of  her  husband.  Six  children  were  on  the  ground 
near  her.  The  group,  the  very  image  of  despair,  for  they  were  with- 
out food.  Just  at  that  moment,  a  man  was  seen  riding  rapidly 
towards  them,  from  the  settlements.  It  was  Mr.  Hollenback.  Fore- 
seeing the  probable  destitution,  he  had  providently  loaded  his  horse 
with  bread,  and  was  hastening  back,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  to  their 
relief.  Cries  and  tears  of  gratitude  and  welcome  went  up  to  Hea- 
ven. He  imparted  a  morsel  to  each,  and  hastened  on  to  the  relief  of 
others. 

The  widow  of  Anderson  Dana,  Esq.,  and  her  widowed  daughter, 
Mrs.  Whiton,  did  not  learn,  certainly,  the  deaths  of  their  husbands, 
until  they  were  at  Bullock's,  on  the  mountain,  ten  miles  on  their 
way.  Many  then  heard  the  fate  of  relations,  and  a  messenger 
brought  to  Mr.  Bullock,  word,  that  both  his  sons  were  dead  on  the 
field.  Then  was  there  mourning  and  lamentation,  and  the  wringing 
of  hands.  Mrs.  Dana  had  been  extraordinarily  careful.  Not  only 
had  she  provided  food,  but  taken  a  pillow-case  of  valuable  papers, 
(the  husband  being  much  engaged  in  public  business,)  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  has  thrown  much  light  on  our  path  of  research. 
Depending  chiefly  on  charity,  the  family  sought  their  ancient  home, 
at  Ashford,  Windham  county,  Connecticut.  Those  few  instances 
selected  from  an  hundred,  will  present  some  idea  of  the  dreadful 
flight. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  the  battle.  Col.  John  Butler  sent  a 
detachment  across  the  river  to  Pittston,  when  Capt.  Blanchard  sur- 
rendered Fort  Brown,  on  terms  of  fair  capitulation ;  and  the  Indians 
marked  the  prisoners  with  black  paint  on  the  face,  telling  them  to 
keep  it  there,  and  if  they  went  out,  each  should  carry  a  white  cloth 
on  a  stick,  so  that  being  known,  they  should  not  be  hurt.*  Colonel 
Butler  also  despatched  a  messenger  to  Forty  Fort,  requesting  Col. 
Denison  to  come  up,  and  agree  on  terms  of  capitulation.  Taking 
with  him  Obadiah  Gore,  Esq.,  an  aged  man,  and  Dr.  Gustin,  Col. 
Denison  immediately  repaired  to  Head  Quarters,  near  the  ruins  of 
Wintermoot's  Fort    In  discussing  the  terms,  it  was  insisted   that 


*  Tom  Turkey,  Anthony  Turkey,  David  Singsing,  and  Anthony  CorneUus,  formerly 
residents  in  the  Valley,  and  known  to  the  inhabitants,  were  among  the  Indians.  Squaws 
ibllowed,  hideously  smeared  with  brains  and  blood,  bringing  strings  of  scalps ;  of  which,  with 
mors  than  a  demon's  malice,  they  would  smell,  and  ezultingly  exclaim,  "  Yankee  blood !" 


\ 
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Col.  Zebu]on  Butler,  and  the  remains  of  Ilewett's  company,  being 
continental  soldiers,  should  be  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  CoL 
Denison  desired  time  to  consult  with  his  officers,  which  was  allovred. 
Returning,  he  hastened  to  Wilkesbarre,  where,  having  an  interview 
with  Col.  Z.  Butler,  it  was  judged  expedient  that  he  and  the  four- 
teen men  remaining  of  Hewett's  command,  should  immediately  retire 
from  the  Valley.  Ordering  the  men  to  Shamokin,  Col.  Butler  threw 
a  bed  upon  his  horse,  took  Mrs.  B.  behind  him,  and  that  night  tar- 
ried at  the  Nescopeck  Valley,  (now  Conyngham,)  twenty  miles  from 
Wilkesbarre.  Having  reported  the  fact  to  Col.  John  Butler,  that  all 
the  continental  men  were  beyond  his  command,  negotiations  were 
renewed — Zerah  Beach,  Esq.  and  the  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson  being  pre- 
sent. Terms  were  agreed  upon,  verbally :  but  there  remaining  no 
conveniences  for  writing,  at  Wintermoot's,  they  were  to  be  com- 
mitted to  paper  at  four  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon,  at  Forty  Fort,  when 
the  surrender  was  to  take  place.  It  being  known  that  among  the 
stores  there  was  a  quantity  of  whiskey.  Col.  Butler  desired  it  might 
be  destroyed,  for  he  feared,  if  the  Indians  became  intoxicated,  be 
could  not  restrain  them.  Before  the  hour,  the  barrels  were  rolled 
to  the  bank,  the  heads  knocked  in,  and  the  liquor  emptied  into  the 
river. 

The  two  gates  of  the  Fort  were  now  thrown  open,  and  what  arms 
could  be  found,  including  those  of  Franklin's  men,  were  piled  ap  ia 
the  centre.  So  capacious  was  the  fort,  that  notwithstanding  the 
ranges  of  huts  that  lined  the  sides,  there  was  ample  room  to  driH 
a  company  of  men.  At  the  appointed  time,  the  victors  approached 
with  colours  flying  and  music  playing;  a  column  of  white  men,  four 
abreast,  on  the  left.  On  the  right  the  Savages,  also  in  four  files ;  the 
whites,  headed  by  Col.  Butler — the  Indians  led  by  Queen  Esther.* 
"You  told  me  to  bring  more  Indians,  Col.  Deni-son,"  said  the  old 

♦  Col.  Stone.  For  the  opinions  of  my  estimable  friend,  I  cntrrtnin  unaflfectcj  regard ;  bi< 
when  conipfllpJ  by  proofs,  his  goodness  will  allow  mc  to  differ  from  hini,  without  oflencp, 
Rethinks  it  im|K)ssible  Queen  Kslhor  should  have  conducted  like  a  dennon,  e«pea^]rM 
represented  at  the  BI(X>dy  Rock.  He  may  have  misapprehended  the  person,  it  ■rrai  ihr 
and  Col.  Denison  were  acquainted.  Col.  FrankUn,  who  alito  knew  her,  states  the  facts U 
respect  to  her  conduct  explicitly.  That  she  was  a  person  of  consideration,  is  inanifost,  fitMl 
her  leading  the  Indian  column,  but  more  especially  at  the  Fatal  Ring,  from  which  Hammool 
escaped.  Rememlier  ttie  kindred  atrocities  perpetrated  by  women  during  the  French  Rew- 
lution.  It  required  the  purity  of  angels  corrupted,  to  make  perfect  devils.  One  reasoa  a^ 
signed  for  her  inten^ie  malice,  was,  that  one  of  the  Indians  slain,  at  Exeter,  on  the  Sd,  wis 
her  son. 

From  a  narrative  recently  published  in  "  Hill's  Newhampshirc  Patriot/*  UkeD  fiMit 
Journal  of  one  of  Sullivan's  officers,  we  copy  a  paragraph. 
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Pury,  drawling  out  his  name,  "  See  here,  I  have  brought  you  all 
these.**  "  Be  silent,**  said  Col.  Butler,  "  women  should  be  seen,  but 
not  heard."  The  column  of  Rangers,  Royal  Greens,  and  Tories, 
marched  in  at  the  north.  Brant,  or  Gi-en-gwah-toh,*  with  his  fol- 
lowers, at  the  south  gale.  The  suspicious  look  of  the  wary  chief, 
glancing  his  flashing  eye,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  as  if 
apprehensive  of  treachery,' was  well  remembered,  and  graphically 
described  by  the  late  Col.  Dorrance.  Immediately  on  entering  the 
fort,  the  Tories  seized  the  arms.  An  order  from  Col.  Butler  to 
replace  them,  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the  Indians.  "  See,  a 
present  the  Yankees  have  made  you  !"  Seeming  much  pleased,  they 
took  them  into  possession. 

**  Aujrust  10,  [1779]  After  advancing  about  a  mile  through  a  rich  bottom  covered  with 
fftrong  and  stately  timber,  which  shut  out  the  sun,  and  shed  a  cool  and  agreeable  twilight, 
we  unexpectedly  were  introduced  into  a  plain  as  large  as  that  of  Sheshukonah  [Shesque- 
quin,]  called  •  ducen  Esther's  Plantation.'  It  was  in  the  plains,  near  the  banks  of  the  Su»- 
quehannah,  that  Esther,  quern  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  dwelt  in  retirement  and  sullen  majesty. 
The  ruins  of  her  palace  are  still  to  be  seen.  In  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  chapel,  was 
found  an  idol,  which  might  well  be  worshipped  without  violating  the  third  commandment,  on 
account  of  its  likeness  to  '  any  thing  either  in  heaven  or  earth.*  About  sunrise,  the  General 
gave  orders  for  the  town  to  be  illuminated,  and  accordingly  we  had  a  glorious  bonfire,  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  buildings  at  once." 

♦  We  had  yielded  rather  to  the  confident  opinion  of  Col.  Stone,  than  to  the  proofs  adduced, 
that  Brant  was  not  in  command  at  the  invasion.  His  own  positive  denial  might  well  be 
received  with  hesiution  and  doubt ;  for  in  Europe,  at  least,  he  had  no  inconsiderable  reputa- 
tion; and  so  much  infamy  had  attached  to  the  Indian  cruelties  at  Wyoming,  that  if  guilty* 
he  would  gladly  escape,  even  by  the  additional  ofl*ence  of  falsehood.  Little  regard  should  be 
paid  to  his  mere  assertion.  How  much  more  to  the  denial  of  his  Indian  friends'?  Where 
was  hel  Col.  Butler  with  his  Rancrcrs!  Johnson,  with  his  Royal  Greens  I  Capt.  Caldwell  I 
Six  hundred  Indians  to  be  commanded!  Wyoming  to  be  attacked!  Assuredly,  Brant,  the 
great  Iroquois  leader,  would  not  fail  to  be  present  1  Such  would  be  the  reasoning.  Add  to 
this,  the  general,  the  universal  belief,  for  forty  years,  during  which  time  no  other  name  was 
mentioned  as  the  Cliief-in-command.  Gen.  Ross,  who  lost  two  brothers  in  the  battle,  him- 
self old  enough  to  l>ear  arms,  having  been  in  the  array  at  Exeter,  on  the  2nd,  highly  intelli- 
gent, would  not  listen  to  a  doubt  on  the  subject ;  with  such  certainty,  had  half  a  century  of 
unshaken  belief,  fixed  the  fact  in  his  mind.  Recently,  Eleazer  Carey,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of 
great  candour  and  intelligence,  tells  me,  in  a  note  dated  July  24,  1843, 

**  When  a  lad  fourteen  years  old,  I  resided  in  the  Genesee  country,  and  in  1803,  became 
acquainted  with  the  family  of  Kanchilak,  eldest  son  of  Blue  Throat,  or  Talaguadeak.  He 
had  sons  and  daughters,  not  differing  much  from  my  age ;  and  he  said  the  boys  must  teach 
me  to  talk  Indian,  and  I,  them,  to  speak  Yankee.  We  thus  became  intimate.  Bine 
Throat  could  speak  our  language,  understandingly.  He  assured  me,  as  did  Little  Beard, 
who  held  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  battle,  that  Brant  was  not  present.  This  statement  was 
confirmed  by  Stuttering  John,  and  Roland  Montour,  the  latter  a  half  blood,  who  took  my 
ancle,  Samuel  Carey,  prisoner." 

If  the  concurrent  assertions  of  Brant,  and  his  Indian  friends,  are  to  be  credited,  he  was  not 
pccsent.    Mi.  Carey  believes  them.    The  public  will  form  their  own  judgment. 
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The  terms  of  capitulation  were  then  reduced  to  writing,  and 
signed  (on  a  table  still  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Myers.)  (Thofle,  witk 
other  documents  of  interest — indeed,  all  that  could  be  obtained  at 
the  LfOndon  War  Office,  relating  to  Wyoming,  will  be  found  together 
at  the  close  of  this  letter.) 

As  Col.  Butler  stood  in  the  gateway,  he  recognized  Serjeant  Boyd, 
the  deserter  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken.  "Boyd,"  said  he 
sternly,  "  go  to  that  tree."  "  I  hope,"  said  Boyd  imploringly,  "  your 
honour  will  consider  me  a  prisoner  of  war."  "  Go  to  that  tree,  sirT 
And  at  a  signal  the  Indians  (k)ured  in  a  volley,  and  he  fell  dead. 

Soon  after  signing  the  articles,  Col.  Butler  observed,  **  That  is 
Wyoming  was  a  frontier,  it  was  wrong  for  any  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  leave  their  own  settlements,  and  enter  into  the  Contineotal 
army  abroad  ;  that  such  a  number  having  done  so,  was  the  caose 
of  the  invasion,  and  that  it  never  would  have  been  attempted,  if 
the  men  had  remained  at  home.  Col.  Franklin,  who  heard  the  de- 
claration, added,  "  I  was  of  the  same  opinion." 

In  a  few  hours  after  the  fort  was  surrendered,  the  Indians  began 
to  plunder,  entering  the  huts,  and  breaking  open  trunks  and  boxes. 
The  town  papers  were  scattered  around,  the  surveys,  and  other  valu- 
able writings  destroyed,  and  the  Westmoreland  Records,  with  diffi- 
culty preserved.  Col.  Denison  complained,  saying  he  had  capitulated 
relying  on  the  honour  of  a  British  officer.  "  I  will  put  a  stop  to  it,  I 
will  put  a  stop  to  it,"  said  Butler,  and  gave  peremptory  orders  to 
the  chief.  "  These  are  your  Indians,  you  must  restrain  them."  Soon 
after,  open  and  flagrant  robberies  were  renewed,  and  Col.  Denison 
again,  and  with  spirit,  remonstrated.  After  another  inefTectual  effiirt» 
Col.  Butler  said :  "  I  can  do  nothing  with  them,  I  can  do  nothing 
with  them,"  and  added,  that  Indians  after  a  successful  battle,  never 
could  be  controlled.  He  professed  to  be,  and  probably  was  hurt, 
that  such  outrages  should  be  committed,  in  violation  of  his  plighted 
faith,  and  positive  orders.  "  Make  out  a  list,"  added  he,  **  of  the 
property  lost,  and  I  pledge  my  honour  it  shall  be  paid  for." 

Every  hour  growing  bolder  and  more  insolent,  the  savages  soon 
threw  off  all  restraint,  seized  on  Col.  Denison,  and  taking  the  bat 
from  his  head,  demanded  also  the  linen  frock  he  wore.  In  the  pocket 
were  a  few  dollars,  the  whole  military  chest  of  the  settlement,  and 
he  made  some  resistance,  when  they  instantly  lifting  a  tomahawk 
threatened  his  life.  Obliged  to  comply,  he,  seeming  to  have  some 
difficulty  in  slipping  it  over  his  head,  stepped  backward  to  where 
sat  a  young  woman  of  his  family,  who  comprehending  the  man(Bavre» 
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adroitly  took  out  the  purse,  when  he  gave  up  the  coveted  garment  to 
the  spoiler. 

So  gross  and  widely  circulated  have  been  the  errors,  in  respect  to 
this  capitulation,  that  it  is  time  the  truth  of  history  should  be  vin- 
dicated. Gordon.  Ramsey,  Marshall  and  Botta,  adopting  the  Pough- 
keepsie  account,  have  all  stated,  that  on  Col.  Denison  asking  what 
terms  would  be  granted  to  him,  was  answered  "  the  hatchet ;"  and 
that  thereupon  surrendering,  fire  was  set  to  the  fort,  and  the  prison- 
ers, men,  women  and  children,  pitched  in  on  the  burning  pile,  and 
given  up  to  the  flames.  The  facts,  carefully  collected  by  the  labour 
of  years,  and  now  faithfully  recorded,  are  sufficiently  painful.  "Give 
the  devil  his  due,"  is  an  adage,  just,  as  it  is  old.  In  another  page, 
this  matter  being  regarded  as  important,  is  set  forth  more  at  large. 
For  the  present  it  may  be  stated,  that  while  in  every  other  par- 
ticular the  terms  were  violated,  no  life  was  taken  at  Forty  Fort, 
except  that  of  Serjeant  Boyd. 

Col.  Butler  finding  his  commands  disregarded,  and  his  authority 
set  at  nought,  by  his  own  bands  of  enraged  and  licentious  savages, 
flushed  with  victory  and  drunk  with  blood;  apprehensive  too,  it  is 
believed,  of  his  own  life  being  taken,  if  he  attempted  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, mustered  all  his  force,  whom  discipline  could  control,  and 
on  Wednesday,  the  8th,  withdrew  from  the  plains.  He  did  not  even 
indulge  himself  with  a  visit  to  Wilkesbarre,  or  the  lower  part  of  the 
Valley.* 

*  Mr.  Finch,  a  prnoner  liberated  by  the  articlea  of  capitulation,  viiiiiing  the  field  with  the 
writer  in  1838,  gtated  "  that  Col.  Butler  received  a  letter  from  a  messenger  on  the  5th  or 
6tb,  that  he  immediately  assembled  round  him  his  officers  and  the  Indian  chiefs,  and  read  it 
to  them.  That  he  addressed  the  latter  very  earnestly  in  their  own  tongue,  and  was  un- 
derstood, among  other  things,  to  enjoin  it  on  them,  not  to  kill  women  and  children.  That 
when  he  ceased  to  speak,  they  raised  a  great  shout,  and  he  ordered  preparations  to  be  made 
for  a  retreat,  it  was  supposed  the  letter  hastened  his  march.  Such  a  letter  may  have  been 
received,  or  it  might  have  been  a  scheme  devised  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  Indians. 

Col.  Butler  did  not  lack  sense.  All  that  duty,  more  than  honour  required,  had  been  done. 
He  must  have  been  insensible  to  interest,  as  well  as  character,  to  countenance  further  atrod- 
tiee.  The  Valley  was  in  his  absolute  power.  Had  he  meant  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
whole,  certainly  he  would  not  have  entered  into  written  articles,  voluntarily  stipulating  the 
reverse.  Mr.  Finch  also  stateti  that  the  knot  by  which  Col.  Butler's  handkerchief  was  tied, 
was  shot  through,  so  that  it  fell. 

An  anecdote^  too  good  to  be  lost,  may  as  well  be  told  here.  Mr.  Finch,  and  the  writer,  wait- 
ed on  Mrs.  Jenkins,  then  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  who  lived  near  the  field.  She  instant- 
ly recognized  him,  although  it  was  near  half  a  century  since  they  had  met.  She,  it  will  be  re- 
collected was  a  prisoner,  having  been  taken  on  the  2d.  "  O  yes,  Finch,'*  said  the  old  lady  with 
much  archness  and  humour,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  "to  be  sure  I  remember  you.  An 
old  squaw  took  you,  and  brought  you  in — she  found  you  in  the  bushee— and  as  she  drote 
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His  retirement  indeed »  bore  the  marks  of  accelerated  retreat. 
Fear  of  an  attack  from  any  probable  force  that  could  be  brought  to 
assail  him,  can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  the  anxiety  to  leave  the 
ground  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  be  was 
sickened  by  the  tortures  already  committed,  dreaded  the  further 
cruelties  of  the  Indians,  and  desired  by  his  absence,  to  escape  the  r^ 
sponsibility  of  their  future  conduct. 

As  we  now  part  with  this  bold  partisan  leader  forever,  a  page 
cannot  be  ill  devoted  in  this  history,  which  shall  present  a  just 
sketch  of  his  character.  He  was  descended,  we  have  great  cod* 
fidence  in  expressing  the  belief,  from  some  of  the  younger  branches 
of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  whose  name  was  Butler. 
Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  two  Colonel  Butlers  were  from  the  same 
original  stock,  and  perhaps  three  generations  back,  their  fathen 
hailed  at  least  as  near  as  cousins.  Col.  John  Butler  was  a  fat  man. 
below  the  middle  stature,  yet  active ;  through  the  rough  visage  of 
the  warrior,  showing  a  rather  agreeable,  than  forbidding  aspect. 
Care  sat  on  his  brow.  Speaking  quickly,  he  repeated  his  words 
when  excited.  Decision,  firmness  and  courage,  were  undoubted  cha- 
racteristics of  the  man.  So  detested  is  his  name,  associated  with 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  at  Wyoming,  that  even  now,  it  is  not  with- 
out some  fear  of  offence,  we  draw  of  him,  what  we  believe  to  be. 
a  just  outline.  An  old  agricultural  work  says  : — **  In  the  town  of 
Kilkenny,  Ireland,  and  near  the  river  side,  stands  on  an  emineoce. 
a  fine  gothic  building  belonging  to  the  Butler  family,  which  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  by  the  famous  Duke  of  Ormoni" 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Legend  of  Montrose,  makes  Dalgetty  say: 
"  I  e'en  gave  up  my  commission,  and  took  service  with  WalleDstda 
in  Walter  Butler's  Irish  Regiment.  Col.  John  Butler,  had  a  wn 
Waltery  who  fell  on  the  Mohawk.  The  ancestor  of  Col.  Butler,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  hinted,  probably  came  over  as  Indian  agent,  (in 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  when  Ormond  was  in  great  power,)  with  the 
delegation  of  Kings  from  the  Five  Nations,  on  their  return. 

It  is  certain  Col.  Butler  could  have  commanded  much  naore  severe 
conditions.  The  settlement  was  wholly  at  his  mercy.  No  one  can 
deny  but  the  capitulation,  on  its  face,  was,  under  the  circumstanoes, 
in  a  high  degree  honourable,  and  favourable  to  Col.  Denison.    CoL 


you  tlong,  ptttod  you  on  the  back,  saying,  my  eon,  my  aon !"    Though  certainly  no 

on  his  eoongs  or  manhood,  he  did  not  relish  the  story  half  so  much  as  the  byitante 

MpecidI/  m  ho  kod  praviously  been  |)laying  the  hero  in  his  account  of  the  battle.    Ht  fMJ 

kFalkjr. 
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Franklin  confirms  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Myers,  that  Butler  exerted 
himself  to  restrain  the  savages,  seemed  deeply  hurt  when  he  was 
unable  to  do  so,  and  at  once  ofiered,  if  a  list  could  be  furnished  of 
property  lost,  to  make  it  good.  Finally  he  withdrew  his  own  men, 
proper,  taking,  so  far  as  we  learn,  no  plunder.  His  fault  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  in  his  position — his  crime,  in  accepting  command, 
lending  his  name,  and  associating  with  those  blood-thirsty  and  un- 
principled savages  who  were  placed  under  his  orders.  Their  stains, 
neither  time  nor  charity  can  remove.  But  does  it  not  attach  with 
tenfold  deeper  crimson  to  the  Government  under  whose  administra- 
tion such  inhuman  agents  were  directed  to  be  employed?  We  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  many  years  after  the  war,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  having  withheld  from  Butler  some  token  of 
honour,  or  expected  emolument,  otherwise  his  due,  on  account  of  his 
alleged  treachery  and  cruelty,  he  sent  a  confidential  agent  to  Wyo- 
ming to  obtain  certificates  of  the  true  state  of  the  facts;  in  which  he 
succeeded.  That  he  was  regarded  as  respectable,  independent  of 
his  commission  as  a  British  oflicer,  is  shown  from  the  fact,  that  the 
American  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Six  Nations, 
under  Washington's  administration,  (in  1795,)  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Col.  Butler,  crossed  the  line,  and  dined  with  him.* 

With  Butler,  a  large  portion  of  the  Indians  withdrew,  and  their 
march  presented  a  picture  at  once  melancholy  and  ludicrous. 
Squaws  to  a  considerable  number,  brought  up  the  rear,  a  belt  of 
scalps  stretched  on  small  hoops,  around  the  waist  for  a  girdle,  having 
on,  some  four,  some  six,  and  even  more,  dresses  of  chintz  or  silk,  one 
over  the  other;  being  mounted  astride  on  horses,  of  course  all  stolen, 
and  on  their  heads  three,  four,  or  five  bonnets,  one  within  another, 
'worn  wrong  side  before. 

One  prisoner  taken  at  Exeter  the  1st  of  July,  when  the  Hardings 
and  Hadsels  were  massacred,  as  we  leave  the  battle  ground,  de- 

*  The  deepest  stain  on  the  character  of  Butler,  next  to  his  taking  the  command  of  such 
a  horde  of  merciless  and  ungovernable  wretches,  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  but  two  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  saved  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  With  his  own  regiment  of  Rangers,  and 
tha  detachment  of  Sir  John  Johnson's  Greens,  not  including  the  tones  who  joined  his  army, 
hie  must  have  had  several  hundred  white  men  under  his  command,  no  inconsiderable  nuwr 
ber  disciplined  soldiers.  These,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  the  immediate  servants  of  his  will. 
That  they  took  no  part  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  imagined. 
It  would  seem,  of  course,  that  they  must  have  partici^iated  in  the  cruelties  which  followed  the 
flight;  the  refusal  to  give  quarter  to  a  yielding  foe,  or  the  subsequent  murder  of  prisoners 
who  had  surrendered  I  W  hatever  may  be  said  of  the  ungovernable  character  of  the  Indiani^ 
for  the  conduct  of  his  own  regularly  enlisted  and  disciplined  soldiers,  he  was  unquestionably 
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mands  our  special  notice.  Mr.  John  Gardiner  was  a  husband  and 
father,  a  highly  respectable  man,  against  whom,  some  unappeasable 
spirit  of  enmity  is  supposed  to  have  existed.  On  the  morning  of  the 
4th  his  wife  and  children  were  permitted  to  see,  and  take  leave  of 
him.  Elisha  Harding,  Esq.,  then  a  boy,  was  present,  and  represents 
the  scene  as  extremely  affecting.  When  the  last  adieu  was  exchang- 
ed, an  Indian  placed  a  grievous  load  on  his  shoulders,  which  he 
could  scarcely  raise,  then  put  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  led  him 
off  as  he  would  a  beast.  The  farewell  expressed  the  sentiment;  *^I 
go  to  return  no  more.''  Exhausted  with  fatigue  before  he  arrived 
at  his  captor's  home,  he  fell,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  his  load,  when 
he  was  handed  over  to  the  squaws,  who  tortured  him  to  death  hj 
fire.  Daniel  Carr,  a  fellow  prisoner,  saw  the  remains  the  following 
day,  and  represented  it  as  a  sight  to  awaken  the  deepest  pity. 

The  savages  remaining,  now  freed  from  the  slight  restraint  the 
presence  of  their  white  allies  imposed,  gave  themselves  to  the  wildest 
disorder.  Separating  in  parties  of  from  five  to  ten,  they  scattered 
through  the  Valley,  marking  their  course  as  if  in  sheer  wantonness, 
with  fire.  After  stripping  a  house  of  every  thing  fancied,  tber 
would  either  leave,  or  set  fire  to  it,  as  whim  or  caprice  seemed  to 
dictate.  Such  was  their  joyous  exultation,  they  hardly  knew  bow 
to  give  it  expression.  Constant  Searle,  Esq.,  the  most  aged  roan 
who  went  to  the  field,  had  fallen  among  the  rest.  An  Indian  wa$ 
seen  on  horseback,  wearing  his  wig  hind  side  before,  while  his  com- 
panions would  frighten  the  animal,  or  prick  him  with  a  spear,  laugh- 
ing to  see  him  fall. 

From  the  farm  of  an  aged  man  by  the  name  of  Weeks,  in  Wilkes- 
barre,  originally  from  Fairfield  county,  seven  persons  had  gone  oat 
to  battle,  (so  imperious,  so  irresistible  were  demands  for  men,  even 
to  make  up  the  three  hundred.)  Philip,  Jonathan,  and  Bartholomew 
Weeks,  his  sons — Silas  Benedict,  who  married  a  grand-daughter, 
Jabez  Beers,  and  Josiah  Carman,  relatives,  and  Robert  Bates,  t 
boarder.  Horrible  slaughter!  The  whole  seven  lay  dead  on  the 
field  at  night !  A  band  of  Indians  came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Weeks, 
and  bade  him  remove.  "  How  can  I,"  said  he,  "  my  whole  famify 
you  have  slain."  Getting  provisions,  they  feasted  heartily,  when  one 
of  them  wheeled  a  large  rocking  chair  into  the  road,  took  the  hat 
from  the  old  gentleman,  and  putting  it  on  his  own  head,  sat  down* 
and  rocked  himself.  Allowing  him  to  take  a  pair  of  oxen,  they  gave 
Mr.  Weeks  three  days  to  prepare  for  his  departure,  when  they  let 
fire  to  the  buildings,  and  destroyed  all  that  was  left. 
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The  terms  of  capitulation  being  known,  and  regarded  as  favorable, 
the  lives  of  the  garrison  having  been  spared,  and  the  Savages  thus 
far  seeming  satisfied  with  plunder  and  burning,  hope  of  life  dawned, 
for  a  moment,  upon  those  that  remained ;  but  almost  immediately  the 
cheering  ray  was  extinguished  in  blood. 

News  came  down  from  the  Lackawanna,  that  Mr.  Hickman,  his 
wife  and  child,  were  murdered  at  Capouse.  The  very  next  day  two 
men,  by  the  name  of  Leach  and  St.  John,  who  were  removing  with 
their  families,  were  shot  six  miles  up  the  l^ackawanna.  One  of  them 
had  a  child  in  his  arms,  which,  with  strange  inconsistency,  the 
Indian  took  up,  and  handed  to  the  mother,  all  covered  with  the 
father's  blood.  Leaving  the  women  in  the  wagon  unhurt,  they  took 
the  scalps  of  their  husbands,  and  departed.  Again,  alarm  arose  to 
phrenzy.  Col.  Denison,  with  all  who  had  remained  at  Forty  Fort, 
fled ;  some  down  the  river  and  some  through  the  swamp.* 

Except  a  few  who  gathered  about  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre,  the 
whole  people  abandoned  the  settlement.  Every  house  and  barn,  not 
spared  by  caprice,  was  burnt.  The  Valley  presented  one  wide  scene 
of  conflagration  and  ruin. 

Col.  Z.  Butler,  as  soon  as  possible,  wrote  a  hasty  letter  to  General 
Washington,  stating  briefly  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  soliciting  suc- 
cour, that  if  possible,  a  portion  of  the  harvest  might  be  preserved. 

Joining  Capt.  Spalding,  early  in  August,  he  returned  to  Wyo- 
ming.f  A  new  stockade  was  erected  in  Wilkesbarre,  and  put  in  the 
best  posture  of  defence.  So  sustained,  a  number  of  persons,  whose 
families  had  fled,  returned  in  the  hope  to  save  a  portion  of  the  wast- 
ing harvest,  which  had  escaped  destruction.  John  Abbott,  who  had 
been  in  the  battle,  and  Isaac  Williams,  a  young  man,  in  attempting 

*  Through  malice  or  miftapprehension,  hlame  was  attempted  to  bo  cast  on  Col.  Denison 
and  the  people,  for  taking  up  arms  again.  Surely  they  were  nleascd  from  every  oMigation 
of  peace  or  neutrality,  by  the  flagrant  and  wanton  violation  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  cap- 
itaUtion. 

t  Capt.  Spalding  was  at  Shupcs',  half  way  Initwern  the  Pocono  and  Blue  mountains, 
near  fifty  miles  from  Wyoming,  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  Marching  early  on  the  4lh,  he  ad- 
vanced thirteen  miles  to  where  the  gate  is  now  kept.  Here  he  met  Mr.  PloUenback  and  Mr. 
(lageman,  the  first  fugitives,  and  learned  the  fate  of  the  day.  Pushing  forward,  he  came  to  the 
Bear  Swamp,  within  twelve  miles  of  Wilkesbarre,  which  he  was  anxious  to  reach.  Resting 
hii  company,  who  had  marched  thirty  miles  through  intolerable  roads,  he  sent  two  men  for- 
ward to  reconnoiter.  From  the  inountnin,  they  saw  the  fiames  rising  in  a!l  directions,  confirm- 
ing the  statements  of  the  retreating  inhabitants,  that  the  Valley  was  entirely  in  possession  of 
the  enemy.  Victory,  with  a  single  company,  being  hopeless,  Copt.  Spalding  returne  I,  render- 
ing all  the  aid  in  his  power,  to  the  distressed.  Taking  up  a  p<Miiion  at  Siroudsburg,  he 
waited  the  orders  of  Col.  Butler. 
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to  harvest  their  wheat  on  Jacob's  plains,  were  waylaid  and  both 
shot  and  scalped.  The  widow  of  Mr.  Abbott,  who  had  fled  to  Cat- 
tawissa,  with  nine  children,  (their  house  and  barn  having  been  buratt 
and  all  their  property  destroyed,)  set  out  on  foot,  a  journey  of  near 
three  hundred  miles,  and  begged  their  way  home  to  HamptoOv 
in  Wyndham  county. 

About  this  time,  three  Indians  took  prisoners  on  the  Lackawaoi« 
Isaac  Tripp,  Esq.,  the  elder ;  Isaac  Tripp,  his  grandson,  and  two 
young  men,  by  the  names  of  Keys  and  Hocksey.  The  old  gentle- 
man they  painted  and  dismissed,  but  hurried  the  others  into  tbe 
forest,  (now  Abington,)  above  Leggett's  Gap,  on  the  warrior's  path 
to  Oquago.  Resting  one  night,  they  rose  next  morning  and  travel- 
ed  about  two  miles,  when  they  stopped  at  a  little  8treani  of  water. 
The  two  young  Indians  then  took  Keys  and  Hocksey  some  distance 
from  the  path,  and  were  absent  half  an  hour,  the  old  Indian  looking 
anxiously  the  way  they  had  gone.  Presently,  the  death-whoop  vi-as 
heard,  and  the  Indians  returned  brandishing  bloody  tomahawks,  and 
exhibiting  the  scalps  of  their  victims.  Tripp's  hat  was  taken  from  his 
head,  and  his  scalp  examined  twice,  the  Savages  speaking  earnestly, 
when  at  length  they  told  him  to  fear  nothing,  he  should  not  be  hurt, 
and  carried  him  off  as  a  prisoner.  Luke  Swetland  and  Joseph  Blanck- 
ard  were  taken  prisoners,  near  Nanticoke,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
and  carried  away  captives  to  the  Indian  country. 

Surrounded  by  murderous  parties,  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
grain  could  be  preserved.  Col.  Hartley,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
was  now  ordered  to  join  Col.  Butler,  and  thus  strengthened,  active 
offensive  measures  were  instantly  adopted,  to  hunt  out  and  repel  tbe 
Indians.  Having  pitched  their  lodges  on  the  flats,  at  Sheshequio, 
within  Westmoreland  town,  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot,  to  break 
up  their  settlement.  A  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men 
marched  on  the  8th  of  September,  to  the  West  Branch,  and  thence  to 
Sheshequin.  On  the  29th  a  battle  ensued.  Several  Indians  weiQ 
known  to  be  killed,  as  their  bodies  were  left  on  the  fleld,  and  it  vi-u 
not  doubted  that  a  number  more  were  slain.  Two  or  three  of  CoL 
Hartley's  men  were  killed  and  several  wounded.  The  Indian  set- 
tlement was  broken  up,  and  besides  cattle  and  horses  recovered,  a 
considerable  portion  of  plunder*  was  taken.  Col.  Hartley ,  in  gene- 
ral orders,  at  camp  Westmoreland,  Oct.  3d,  1778,  not  only  expressei 

*  So  oniveratllj  was  the  exprcesion,  ylundcr,  usiU  at  that  time,  for  {in^Mnly  itkn 
an  enemy,  that  we  adopt  it. 
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his  satisfaction,  generally,  with  the  troops,  **  daring  a  tiresome  and 
dangerous  march,  amidst  hunger — the  wading  of  rivers  at  midnight^ 
where  not  a  complaint  was  heard,"  but  adds,  '<  In  short,  the  whole 
detachment,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  acquitted  themselves 
with  the  highest  reputation,  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  to  know 
they  have  saved  the  lives  of  many,  and  served  their  country."  The 
Colonel  particularly  compliments  "  Capt.  Franklin,  and  the  Wyo- 
ming volunteers."  Serjeants  Allison  and  Thornbury  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  ensigns,  in  Col.  Hartley's  regiment,  for  their  distin- 
guished bravery  in  action.  On  the  same  day.  Lord  Butler  was 
officially  announced  as  **  Quarter-Master  at  this  post — to  be  obeyed 
as  such ;"  a  son,  then  a  youth,  of  Col.  Z.  Butler.  His  name  will 
frequently  occur  in  these  annals. 

The  middle  of  October  had  come  and  passed,  and  the  dead  yet  lay 
on  the  field,  unburied.  Before  the  autumn  frosts  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  perform  the  mournful  duty. 

"Camp  Westmoreland,  Oct.  21,  1778.— Ordered,  That  there  be 
a  party,  consisting  of  a  lieutenant,  two  Serjeants,  two  corporals,  and 
twenty-five  men,  to  parade  to-morrow  morning,  with  arms,  as  a 
guard  to  those  who  will  go  to  bury  the  remains  of  the  men  who  were 
killed  at  the  late  battle,  at  and  near  the  place  called  Wintermoot's  j/^ 
Fort."  On  the  22d  of  October,  therefore,  the  bodies  were  collected-^ 
a  large  hole  dug,  in  which  they  were  thrown,  constant  alarm  from 
the  enemy  preventing  a  more  ceremonious  or  respectful  inhumation. 

But  few  could  be  recognised.  Two  brothers  of  the  Ross  family 
had  fallen — Lieut.  Perrin,  aged  thirty-one,  and  Jeremiah,  nineteen. 
The  former  was  known  by  a  ring  he  wore.  Reserving  for  a  chapter 
of  personal  narrative,  a  more  particular  account  of  many  who  fell, 
we  may  here  observe,  to  give  the  reader  an  impression  6{  the  sacri- 
fices families  were  obliged  to  make — that  there  were  more  than 
twenty  who  lost  two  in  the  battle ;  in  several  instances  father  and 
son.  The  slaughter  in  Mr.  Weeks'  family,  of  seven,  we  have 
recorded, — Anderson  Dana  and  Mr.  Whiton,  his  newly  married  son- 
in-law  ;  old  Mr.  Searle,  and  Capt.  Hewitt,  his  son-in-law,  and  two 
of  Mr.  Bullock's  sons,  have  been  mentioned.  Of  the  Inman  family, 
three  lost  their  lives,  (and  one  was  subsequently  murdered).  Three 
of  the  Coreys  fell.  The  Gores  sufifered  most  pitiably.  Seven — 
five  sons,  and  two  sons-in-law,  of  Obadiah  Gore,  Esq.,  were  in  the 
battle,  namely :— Daniel,  Samuel,  Asa,  George,  and  Silas. — The  sons- 
in-law  were  Timothy  Pierce  and  John  Murfee.  At  night,  three  of 
the  sons,  and  the  two  sons-in-law  lay  on  the  field.    Saomel  escaped 
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unhart,  Daniel  with  his  left  arm  shattered.    Another  80ii»  Lieut 
Obadiah  Gore,  was  then  away  with  the  main  line  of  the  army. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  killed,  so  far  as  the  persona  could  be 
recollected.  Probably  there  might  have  been  twenty  or  thirty  more 
whose  names  were  not  remembered. 

FIELD   OFFICERS. 

"       Lieut.  Col.  George  Dorrance,         Major  John  Garrett. 


Robert  Durkee, 
Dethick  Hewitt, 
Aholiab  Buck, 
Wm.  McKarrican, 
Samuel  Ransom, 

James  Welles, 
Timothy  Pierce, 
Flavius  Waterman, 
Aaron  Gaylord, 
Lazarus  Stewart,  Jr., 


CAPTAINS. 

James  Bidlack,  Jr., 
Asaph  Whittlesey, 
Rezin  Geer, 
Lazarus  Stewart. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Perrin  Ross, 
Asa  Stephens, 
Elijah  Shoemaker, 
Stoddard  Bowen, 
A.  Atherton. 


ENSIGNS. 


Asa  Gore, 
William  White, 
Silas  Gore, 

Christopher  Avery, 
Jabez  Atherton, 

Acke, 

A.  Benedict, 
Jabez  Beers, 
Elisha  Bigsbee, 
Thomas  Brown, 
Amos  Bullock, 
Asa  Bullock, 
John  Brown, 
David  Bigsbee, 
John  Boyd, 
Joseph  Budd, 
William  Buck, 


Jeremiah  Bigford, 
Titus  Hinman. 


PBIVATES. 


Samuel  Bigford, 
Henry  Bush, 
Samuel  Carey, 
Samuel  Cole, 
Joseph  Crocker, 
John  Cortright, 
John  Caldwell, 
Josiah  CameixHi^ 
Robert  Comstock, 
Kingsley  Corostock* 
Samuel  Crooker, 
William  Cofirin, 
Joel  Church, 
Joseph  Corey^ 
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Isaac  Campbell^ 
James  Coflfrin, 
Christopher  CortrighU 
Jenks  Corey 
Rufus  Corey, 
Anson  Corey, 
Anderson  Dana, 

Dutcher, 

Jabez  Darlingt 
WiHiam  Dunn» 
D.  Denton, 
Levi  Dunn, 
James  Divine, 
George  Downing, 
Conrad  Davenport, 
Thomas  Fuller, 
Stephen  Fuller, 
Elisha  Fish, 
Eliphalet  Folet, 
Benjamin  Finch, 
Daniel  Finch, 
John  Finch, 
Cornelius  Fitchet, 
Thomas  Foxen, 
John  Franklin, 
George  Gore, 
Silas  Gore, 
Samuel  Hutchinson, 
James  Hopkins, 
Silas  Harvey, 
William  Hammer, 
Levi  Hicks, 
John  Hutchins, 
Cyprean  Hibbard, 
Nathaniel  Howard, 
Benjamin  Hatch, 
Elijah  Inman, 
Israel  Inman, 
Robert  Mclntire, 
Samuel  Jackson, 
Robert  Jameson, 


Joseph  Jennings, 
Henry  Johnson, 
Francis  Lepard, 
Daniel  Lawrence, 
Josh.  Landon, 
Conrad  Lowe, 
Jacob  Lowe, 
James  Lock, 
William  Lawrence, 
A.  Meeleman, 
C.  McCartee, 
Job  Marshall, 
Nicholas  Manvil, 
John  Murphy, 
Nero  Matthewson, 
Andrew  Millard, 
Thomas  Neil, 
Joseph  Ogden, 
J.  Otis, 
Abd  Palmer, 
William  Parker, 
Noah  Pettibone,  Jr*» 
John  Pierce, 
Silas  Parke, 
Henry  Pensil, 
Elias  Roberts, 
Elisha  Richards, 
Timothy  Rose, 
Christopher  Reynolds, 
Enos  Rockway, 
Jeremiah  Ross, 
Joseph  Staples, 
Reuben  Staples, 
Aaron  Stark, 
Daniel  Stark, 
Darius  Spafibrd, 
Joseph  Shaw, 
Abram  Shaw, 
Rufus  Stevens, 
Constant  Searles, 
Nailer  Swede, 
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James  Stevenson, 
James  Spencer, 
Levi  Spencer, 
Eleazer  Sprague, 
Joeiah  Spencer, 
Abie  Seeley, 
Ichabod  Tuttle, 
John  Vanwee, 
Abram  Yangorder, 
James  Wigton, 
Peter  Wheeler, 
Jonathan  Weeks, 
Philip  Weeks, 


Bartholomew  Weds* 
Rufus  Williams, 
Elihti  WHKams,  Jr., 
Parker  Wilson, 
Azibah  Williams, 
John  Wilson, 
John  Ward, 
Esen  Wilcox, 
Stephen  Whiton, 
Elihu  Wafers, 
John  WilKams, 
Wm.  Woodward, 
Ozias  Yale. 


From  the  records  at  Hartford,  was  obtained  the  Mlowing  list  of 
Officers  in  the  Militia,  whose  commissions  were  "  ettMiakod^  by  the 
Assembly,  in  October  1775.  At  the  time  of  the  battle,  most  of  them 
held  diflfereut  commissions.  How  dreadful  the  slaogbfer  moat  hafe 
been,  may  be  inferred  from  the  heavy  loss  among  the  oflfeera.  The 
company  that  lost  none,  was  not  present  in  the  battle. 

Octcher  1775. — 24th  Regiment  of  Connecticut  MilUia* 


Ist  Company. 
Capt  Stephen  Fuller, 
Lieut.  John  Garrett,"*^ 
Ensign  Christopher  Avery.* 

2d  Company. 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Landon, 
Lieut.  George  Dorrance,* 
Ensign  Asahel  Buck,* 

Sd  Company. 
Capt  Samuel  Ransom,* 
Lieut.  Perrin  Ross,* 
Ensign  Asaph  Whittlesey,* 


4th  Company. 
Capt.  Solomon  Strong, 
Lieut  Jonathan  Parker, 
Ensign  Timothy  Keys. 

5^  Companfy. 
Capt.  Wm.  McKariicaDi* 
Lieut.  Lazarus  Stewart,* 
Ensign  Silas  Gore.* 

6th  Company. 
Capt  Rezin  Geer,* 
Lieut.  Daniel  Gore,  (toJMnHled) 
Ensign  Matthias  HollenboieL 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  [  •  ]  were  killed ;  so  that  of 
fifteen,  eleven  were  slain. 


All  the  early  historians,  who  have  related  fhe  masta^ira^  slated 
that  the  houses  of  tories  left,  looked  like  islands  in  a  itm  ^  fin, 
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an  error  too  iviportaat  to  remain  uncontradicted.  Below  Winter- 
moot's,  near  the  head  of  the  Valley,  it  is  not  known  that  there  was 
a  single  tory  house  or  family.  Individuals,  labouring  men,  or  hun- 
ters, there  were  a  few,  probably  mingling  with  the  inhabitants  from 
policy.  Above  Wintermoot's,  extending  to  Wyalusing,  the  tory 
families  were  scattered,  their  settlements  being  recent,  holding 
but  a  partial  intercourse,  no  sympathy  existing  between  them  and 
the  Connecticut  inhabitants.  On  a  careful  examination  of  a  list  found 
among  the  papers  of  Col.  Butler,  containing  sixty-one  names,  three 
only  are  from  New  England.  The  names  are  of  a  different  people. 
Wintermoots,  Larraways,  Van  Alstines,  Secords,  etc.,  from  the 
Mohawk,  Kinderhook,  Minnisink,  and  West  Chester,  New  York. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
with  Great  Britain,  that  her  comprehensive  policy,  which,  while  with 
gigantic  grasp  it  embraced  great  interests,  yet  allowed  nothing,  how- 
ever comparatively  trivial  or  minute,  to  escape  attention,  fore- 
seeing the  necessity  of  cutting  off  all  friendly  communication  between 
the  zealous  whig  people  of  Wyoming  and  the  Indians,  and  with 
views  to  ulterior  measures,  caused  these  tory  families  to  remove,  and 
take  up  the  position  they  held.  Gordon  says  :  "  An  unusual  number 
of  strangers  had  come  among  them  under  various  pretences."  Cer- 
tainly there  was  no  disposition  of  the  same  number  of  most  devoted 
partisans,  that  could  have  enabled  them  to  render  so  much  service. 
But  this  matter  has  been  adverted  to  before. 

Soon  after  Col.  Hartley's  return  from  the  successful  expedition  just 
related,  he  was  recalled  from  Wyoming,  and  a  garrison  left  of  about  an 
hundred  men,  including  Captain  Spalding,  and  Captain  Morrison's 
Companies,  and  Captain  Franklin's  Wyoming  Volunteers,  consisting 
of  all  the  militia,  who  had  returned  to  the  Valley.  Armed  parties 
laboured  in  the  fields,  the  necessity  of  sowing,  though  late,  as  much 
grain  as  possible,  being  apparent.* 


*  Fifteen  yean  after  the  battle,  a  number  of  Indians,  among  whom  were  several  chie&  of 
diBtinclion,  passed  through  Wyoming,  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  on  business  with  th« 
Government.  Apprehending  danger,  they  sent  word  to  Wilkesbarre,  and  an  escort  of  rr« 
spectable  citizens  turned  out  to  accompany  them  into  the  town.  In  the  evening  a  council 
was  held,  in  the  Court  Room,  where  mutually  pacific  assurances  were  given.  It  is  not  surpri- 
•mg,  considering  their  cruel  conduct  during  the  war,  that  the  Indians  entertained  fears  for  their 
Mfisty.  On  their  return,  passing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  battle  ground, 
the  old  braves  showed  much  excitement,  talking  and  gesticulating,  with  great  emphaiiis  and 
spirit,  as  they  seemed  to  be  pointing  out  to  the  younger  savages  the  position,  and  incidents  of 
the  conflict.  I  met  Red  Jacket  at  Washington  in  1827  or  8,  and  strove  to  lead  him  to  talk  of 
WjooriBg,  bat  on  thai  mbjecl  his  lips  were  hennetically  seaM. 
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Following  almost  immediately  on  the  footsteps  of  Hartley's  meiiy 
bands  of  marauding  Indians  again  made  their  appearance.     Sor- 
rounded  as  Wyoming  is  by  mountains,  whereon  broken  ledges  of 
rocks  afford  innumerable  places  of  shelter,  parties  would  lie  coo* 
cealed,  reconnoiter,  and   suddenly  striking  a  blow,  retire  to  their 
hiding  places,  where  it  was  impossible  to  trace  them. 
I    On  the  2d  of  October,  four  of  Captain  Morrison's  men  were  attack- 
ed on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  three  of  whom  were  killed,  and  one 
/escaped.    Monotonous  and  melancholy,  as  the  record  may  appear, 
(duty  bids  us  to  follow  it  out.    Oct.  14th. — William  Jameson,  retum- 
I  ing  home  from  Wilkesbarre,  was  shot  near  where  the  canal  crosses 
!  the  road  below  Careytown.    Being  wounded  he  fell  from  the  horse, 
and  attempted  to  gain  the  woods,  but  was  pursued,  tomahawked  and 
scalped.    A  valuable  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  twenty- 
six  years  of  age.     He  had  been  in  the  battle,  and  escaped,  and  his 
scalp  was  therefore  a  doubly  valuable  prize  to  the  Indians. 

November  7. — Mr.  John  Perkins  was  killed  in  Plymouth ;  a  victim 
also,  most  gratifying  to  the  revengeful  savage,  as  Mr.  Perkins  had  a 
son  in  Spalding's  Independent  Company.  William  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
Lester,. taken  from  the  mill  at  Nanticoke,  were  marched  three  miles 
np  into  Hanover,  and  then  shot  down.  An  aged  man,  spoken  of 
as  ''  old  Mr.  Hageman,^'  a  prisoner,  escaped  with  six  wounds,  and 
survived,  although  the  food  he  took  oozed  from  a  spear  wound  in  bis 
side.  November  9th. — Captain  Carr  and  Philip  Goss,  in  attempting 
to  fly  in  a  canoe,  were  shot  below  Wapwallopen,  and  left ;  the  latter 
dead,  the  other  dying  on  the  shore.  Robert  Alexander  and  Amos 
Parker,  were  about  the  same  time  found  murdered  in  the  lower  part 
pf  the  Valley. 

.  Late  in  the  fall,  Isaac  Inman  was  murdered  in  JEIanoxer.  We  have 
stated  the  gallant  array  of  determined  men  that  family  presented  on 
the  day  of  battle ;  and  the  shot  of  Israel,  laying  an  Indian  dead, 
thereby  saving  the  life  of  a  neighbour  closely  pursued,  and  nearly  ex- 
hausted. The  sweet  hour  of  revenge  had  now  come.  Isaac  said  he 
was  sure  he  heard  wild-turkeys ;  he  would  take  his  rifle,  and  try  to 
get  one.  This  was  in  the  afternoon.  Not  long  after  a  gun  wu 
heard,  but  Isaac  did  not  return.  A  heavy  snow  fell  that  night,  and 
lay  till  Spring,  when  his  body  was  found,  shot,  scalped,  and  a  war 
club  by  his  side,  by  its  marks  indicating  the  tribe  that  had  done  the 
deed. 

Even  a  more  distressing  tragedy  than  we  have  recorded,  was 
enacted  near  Nescopeck,  on  the  10th.   A  whole  family  were  batchy 
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ed — ^John  Utiey,  Elisha  Utley,  and  Diah  Utley,  were  attacked. 
The  two  first  were  shot  down,  and  soon  despatched.  Diah,  the 
youngest,  fled  to  the  river,  and  swam  over  to  the  west  side,  (near 
Beach  Grove,)  but  an  Indian  had  crossed  before  him  in  a  canoCy 
and  struck  him  with  a  tomahawk  as  he  reached  the  shore.  He 
plead  for  his  life,  but  there  was  no  mercy  shown.  The  savages  thea 
entered  the  house,  and  having  murdered  and  scalped  the  aged 
mother,  placed  her  as  in  sport,  in  a  chair,  and  so  left  her.  The  Ut- 
iey family  were  from  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  river,  in  Hart- 
ford county.  An  eye  witness  of  the  scene  that  was  presented  the 
next  morning,  represents  the  remains  of  the  slaughtered  sons,  and  the 
ghastly  appearance  of  the  mother,  as  enough  to  awaken  horror  and 
pity  in  a  breast  of  marble. 

Jonathan  Slocum,  a  man  with  a  large  family,  a  member  of 
Friend's  Society,  had  always  been  with  characteristic  benevolence, 
kind  to  the  Indians.  At  first  the  savages  left  him  unmolested,  but 
probably  learning  that  his  son  Giles  was  in  the  battle,  the  family  were 
marked  for  vengeance.  A  respectable  neighbour,  Nathan  Kingsley, 
had  been  made  prisoner,  and  taken  into  the  Indian  country,  leaving 
his  wife  and  two  sons  to  the  charity  of  the  neighbours.  Taking  them 
home,  Mr.  Slocum  bade  them  welcome,  until  Mr.  Kingsley  should  be 
liberated,  or  some  other  mode  of  subsistence  present.  On  the  2d  of 
November,  the  two  boys  being  engaged  grinding  a  knife,  a  rifle  shot; 
and  cry  of  distress,  brought  Mrs.  Slocum  to  the  door,  where  she 
beheld  an  Indian  scalping  Nathan,  the  eldest  lad,  fifteen  years  of  age, 
with  the  knife  he  had  been  sharpening.  Waving  her  back  with  his 
hand,  he  entered  the  house,  and  took  up  Ebenezer  Slocum,  a  littte 
boy.  The  mother  stepped  up  to  the  savage,  and  reaching  for  the 
child,  said :  ^  He  can  do  you  no  good,  see,  he  is  lame.''  With  a 
grim  smile,  giving  up  the  boy,  he  took  Frances  her  daughter,  aged 
about  five  years,  gently  in  his  arms,  and  seizing  the  younger  Kings- 
ley  by  the  hand,  hurried  away  to  the  mountains ;  two  savages  who 
were  with  him,  taking  a  black  girl,  seventeen  years  old.*  This  wai 
within  an  hundred  rods  of  the  Wilkesbarre  fort.  An  alarm  was  in- 
stantly given,  but  the  Indians  eluded  pursuit,  and  no  traces  of  their 
retreat  could  be  found. 

The  cup  of  vengeance  was  not  yet  full.  December  16th,  (or  about 
forty  days,  allowing  time  for  the  war  party  to  go  to  the  Indian  country 
with  their  prisoners,  recruit  themselves,  and  return,)  Mr.  Slocum,  and 

*  The  coloured  girl  was  afterwards  seen  by  prisoners,  in  the  family  of  Col.  John  Butler,  at 
Niagara,  who  bad  parcbaaed  her  of  the  Indians. 
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Isaac  Tripp,  Esq.,  bis  father-in-law,  an  aged  man,  with  William  Sh>- 
cum,  ayouth  of  nineteen,  or  twenty,  were  foddering  cattle  from  a  stack 
in  the  meadow,  in  sight  of  the  fort,  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  In- 
^ns.  Mr.  Slocum  was  shot  dead ;  Mr.  Tripp  wounded,  speared,  and 
tomahawked ;  both  were  scalped.  William,  wounded  by  a  spent  ball 
in  the  heel,  escaped,  and  gave  the  alarm,  but  the  alert  and  wily  fbe 
bad  retreated  to  their  hiding  place  in  the  mountain.  This  deed,  bold 
as  it  was  cruel,  was  perpetrated  within  the  town  plot,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  fort  was  located  Thus  in  little  more  than  a  month, 
Mrs.  Slocum  had  lost  a  beloved  child,  carried  into  captivity;  the 
doorway  had  been  drenched  in  blood  by  the  murder  of  an  inmate 
of  the  family;  two  others  of  the  household  had  been  taken  away 
prisoners;  and  now,  her  husband  and  her  father  were  both  stricken 
down  to  the  grave,  murdered  and  mangled  by  merciless  Indians! 
Verily  the  annals  of  Indian  atrocities,  written  in  blood,  record  few 
instances  of  desolation  and  woe  to  equal  this. 

I  shall  make  no  apology  for  anticipating  more  than  half  a  century, 
in  my  narrative,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  lost  sister,  the  little 
captive,  Frances  Slocum,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  presented  in  one 
connected  chain.  The  widowed  mother  heard  nothing  from  her 
ohild.  Peace  came,  and  prisoners  returned,  but  no  one  had  seen,  or 
could  tell  aught  respecting  her.  As  to  those  whom  she  knew  were 
dead,  they  were  at  rest ;  the  lamp  of  hope,  as  to  them,  had  ceased  to 
bum ;  and  she  bowed,  as  years  passed  away,  in  melancholy,  but  calm 
resignation,  for  those  who  could  not  return.  But  not  so  as  to  Fran- 
ces ;  she  might  survive.  She  did  live  the  cherished  object  of  inteo- 
sest  love  in  the  imagination  of  her  fond  mother,  rendered  ten-fold 
dearer  by  the  blighting  sorrows  that  crushed  her  house,  when  they 
were  parted.  Her  first  waking  thought  in  the  morning  was  for  her 
lost  one ;  her  last,  on  retiring  to  rest,  was  for  her  child,  her  lost 
child.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  intercourse  with  Canada 
was  opened,  two  of  her  brothers,  then  amongst  the  most  intelligent 
And  enterprising  young  men  in  the  Valley,  led  by  their  own  sense 
of  propriety  and  afiection,  and  urged  by  a  mother's  tears,  detennia- 
ed,  if  living,  to  find  Frances,  and  restore  her  to  home  and  friends. 
Connecting  business  with  their  search,  they  traversed  the  Indiaa 
settlements,  and  went  as  far  as  Niagara,  making  careful  inquiries 
for  Frances.  The  Indians,  whom  they  saw,  and  inquired  of  in  great 
iiambers,  did  not  know,  or  more  probably  would  not  reveal,  the  place 
of  her  location.  High  rewards,  suflicient  to  tempt  Indian  cupidity, 
were  oflfered  in  vain,  and  the  brothers  came  to  the  cooclusiQii  that 
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she  must  be  dead,  probably  slain  by  her  merciless  c^tors ;  or, 
surely  she  would  have  been  heard  of;  some  one  must  have  seen  hevl 

Stilly  still,  the  fond  mother  saw  in  her  dreams  the  cherished  object 
of  her  love.  Playful — smiling,  as  in  infancy,  she  appeared  b^are 
h^.  Frances  was  not  in  the  grave;  she  knew  she  was  not  Her 
afflicted  soul  clung  to  the  idea  of  recovering  her  daughter,  as  the 
great  and  engrossing  object  of  life.  At  length  news  came.  A  wo* 
man  answering  to  the  description  was  found,  and  claimed  to  be  the 
child  of  Mrs.  Slocum.  About  the  proper  age,  she  had  been  takes 
away  captive  when  very  young ;  knew  not  her  parents,  nor  her  owto 
name,  but  had  been  carried  off  from  the  Susquehanna  river.  Mrs* 
Slocum  took  her  home,  and  treated  her  with  all  possible  tenderness 
and  care  But  soul  did  not  answer  to  soul ;  the  spirit  did  not  res- 
pond to  spirit ;  that  secret  and  mysterious  sympathy  which  exists 
between  a  mother  and  her  offspring,  did  not  draw  them  together. 
It  might  be  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Slocum  said,  but  it  did  not  seem  so 
to  her.  "  Yet  the  woman  should  be  ever  welcome."  The  unfortu- 
nate person,  no  impostor,  an  orphan  indeed,  simple  and  upright  in 
intention,  felt  a  persuasion  in  her  own  mind  that  these  were  not  her 
relations,  and  taking  presents,  voluntarily  returned  to  her  Indian 
friends.  At  length  time  obliterated  the  last  ray  of  hope,  and  Mrs. 
Slocum,  at  an  advanced  age,  descended  to  the  grave. 

In  August,  1837,  fifty-nine  years  after  the  capture,  a  letter  appear- 
ed in  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer,  written  by  G.  W.  Ewing,  of 
Logansport,  Indiana,  dated  January  20,  1835,  a  year  and  a  half 
previous,  stating : — **  There  is  now  living  near  this  place,  among  the 
Miami  tribe  of  Indians,  an  aged  white  woman,  who,  a  few  days  ago 
told  me  that  she  was  taken  away  from  her  father's  house,  on,  or 
near  the  Susquehanna  river,  when  she  was  vei^  young.  She  says 
her  father's  name  was  Slocum ;  that  he  was  a  quaker,  and  wore  a 
large  brimmed  hat ;  that  he  lived  about  half  a  mile  from  a  town 
where  there  was  a  fort  She  has  two  daughters  living.  Her  hus- 
band is  dead — she  is  old  and  feeble,  and  thinks  she  shall  not  line 
long.  These  considerations  induced  her  to  give  the  present  history 
of  herself — which  she  never  would  before,  fearing  her  kindred  would 
come  and  force  her  away.  She  has  lived  long,  and  happy  as  an 
Indian — is  very  respectable,  and  wealthy,  sober,  and  honest — Her 
name  is  without  reproach." 

The  sensation  produced  by  this  letter  throughout  Wyoming,  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  **  Is  it  Frances  1  Can  she  be  alive?  How  woo- 
derfol !"    Not  an  idle  hour  was  lost.    Her  brother,  Joseph  Slocam, 
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though  near  a  thousand  miles  intervened,  moved  by  affectioD,  a  aenae 
of  duty — and  the  known  wishes  of  a  beloved  parent,  made  immediate 
preparations  for  a  journey.  Uniting  with  his  younger  brother,  Isaac, 
who  resides  in  Ohio,  they  hastened  to  Logansport,  where  they  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Ewing.  Frances,  who  resides  about 
a  dozen  miles  from  that  place,  was  soon  apprised  of  their  coming. 
While  hope  predominated,  doubt  and  uncertainty,  amounting  almost 
to  jealousy  or  suspicion,  occupied  her  mind.  She  came  into  the 
village  riding  a  high-spirited  horse,  her  two  daughters,  tastefully 
dressed  in  Indian  costume,  accompanying  her,  with  the  husband  of 
one  of  them,  the  elite  among  Indian  beaux.  Her  manners  were 
grave,  her  bearing  reserved ;  she  listened,  through  an  interpreter,  to 
what  they  had  to  say.  But  night  approached.  Cautious  and  pru- 
dent, she  rode  back  to  her  home,  promising  to  return  the  coming 
morning.  At  the  appointed  hour  she  alighted  from  her  steed,  and 
met  them  with  something  more  of  frankness,  but  still  seemed  desirous 
of  further  explanation.  It  was  evident  on  all  sides  they  were  almost 
prepared  for  the  recognition.  Mr.  Joseph  Slocum  at  length  said,  what 
he  had  so  far  purposely  kept  back,  that  their  sister,  at  play  in  their 
fiither's  smith-shop  with  the  children,  had  received  a  blow  on  the 
middle  finger  of  the  left  hand,  by  a  hammer  on  the  anvil,  which 
crushed  the  bone,  and  the  mother  had  always  said  that  would  be  a 
test  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  Her  whole  countenance  was 
instantly  lighted  up  with  smiles,  while  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  as 
she  held  out  the  wounded  hand.  Every  lingering  doubt  was  dis- 
pelled. Hope  was  merged  into  confidence.  The  tender  embrace, 
the  welcome  recognition,  the  sacred,  the  exulting  glow  of  brotherly 
and  sisterly  affection,  filled  every  heart  present  to  overflowing.  H^ 
father  I  Her  dear,  dear  mother !  Did  she  yet  live  1  But  they  must 
long  since,  in  the  course  of  nature,  have  been  gathered  to  their  native 
dust.  Her  brothers  and  sisters?  The  slumbering  affections  awa- 
kened to  life,  broke  forth  in  earnest  inquiries  for  all  whom  she  should 
love. 

She  then  related  the  leading  events  of  her  life.  Her  memory, 
extremely  tenacious,  enabled  her  to  tell,  that,  on  being  taken,  her 
captors  hastened  to  a  rocky  cave  on  the  mountain,  where  blankets 
and  a  bed  of  dried  leaves,  showed  that  they  had  slept.  On  the 
journey  to  the  Indian  country  she  was  kindly  treated,  the  Indian 
carrying  her,  when  she  was  weary,  in  his  arms.  She  was  immedi- 
ately adopted  into  an  Indian  family,  and  brought  up  as  their  daughter, 
but  with  more  than  common  tenderness.    Young  Kingsley,  who  was 
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k)cated  near  them,  in  a  few  years  died.  About  the  time  she  had 
grown  up  to  womanhood,  both  her  Indian  parents,  whom  she  loved 
and  mourned,  were  taken  away,  and  not  long  afterwards,  she  mar- 
ried a  young  Chief  of  the  Nation,  and  removed  to  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio.  Treated  with  respect  and  confidence,  few  of  the  burdeni 
women  in  the  savage  state  are  compelled  to  bear,  were  imposed  upon 
her;  and  she  was  so  happy  in  her  family  and  connexions,  that  the 
idea  of  being  found,  and  returned  to  live  with  the  white  people,  was 
dreaded  as  the  greatest  evil  that  could  befall  her.  On  the  death  of 
her  Chief,  she  married  her  last  husband,  but  has  been  a  widow  for 
many  years.  After  stating,  though  with  much  more  minuteness,  the 
principal  events  of  her  life,  with  great  solemnity  she  raised  her  hand, 
and  looking  up,  said : — "  All  this  is  true  as  that  there  is  a  God  (or 
Great  Spirit),  in  the  Heavens." 

It  is  evident  from  her  wealth,  the  extreme  attachment  to  her 
people,  and  mode  of  life,  connected  with  the  strength  of  mind  and 
memory  displayed,  that  Frances  Slocum  must  have  been  a  Queen 
among  them.  Doubtless  her  superior  understanding  gave  great  in- 
fluence,  and  led  to  a  flattering  deference  to  her  opinions  every  where, 
in  savage  or  civilized  society,  so  agreeable.  All  possible  pains  had 
therefore  been  taken  to  render  life  pleasant  to  her;  and  doubtless  to 
imbue  her  mind  with  fear  and  dislike  of  the  whites,  so  that  she  would 
not  make  known  her  name,  and  earnestly  desired,  when  prisoners 
were  inquired  for,  that  she  might  not  be  betrayed,  deeming  a  return, 
not  a  blessing  to  be  desired,  but  a  calamity  to  be  deplored.  Un- 
doubtedly too,  her  strong  sense  told  her,  not  by  any  process  of 
reasoning,  but  by  intuitive  perception,  that  however  much  a  mother's 
heart  might  yearn  for  the  lost  child,  that  child  could  only  return  so 
changed  as  to  render  living  with  the  white  people  difficult,  and  em* 
barrassing,  if  not  impossible.  Time  and  education  had  made  her 
of  another  race,  and  the  truest  wisdom  dictated  acquiescence  in  her 
lot. 

The  next  day  the  brothers,  with  the  Interpreter,  rode  out  to  visit 
their  sister.  Every  thing  bore  the  appearance,  not  only  of  plenty, 
but  of  rude  abundance.  Numerous  cattle  grazed  in  the  meadows — 
fifty  horses  pranced  proudly  over  the  fields.  The  house  was  half 
way  between  the  Indian  wigwam,  and  the  more  finished  mansion  of 
a  farmer.  An  oven,  well  baked  cakes  of  flour,  venison  nicely  pre- 
pared, and  honey,  afibrded  an  excellent  repast.  But  the  absence  of 
milk  and  butter,  so  easily  commanded  in  profusion,  told  of  savage 
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Ufe.  As  a  token  of  entire  confidence  beii^  establitbedf  Franooi 
plac^  a  piece  of  venison  under  a  snow  white  dotht  wbon  one  of  the 
brothers  lifted  it  up,  and  this  was  regarded  as  a  fonaal  oovepaat  «C 
recognition  and  affect  ioo.  A9  agreeable  visit  of  several  days  waa 
passed,  and  has  since  been  repeated  by  another  branch  of  tha 
fiunily. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  lost  sister  was 

Ma-con-a-quah — a  young  bear. 

Eldest  daughter. Kich-ke-ne-che-quah — cut-finger;  probably 

in  allusion  to  the  mother's  wounded  hand. 

Youngest  daughter. O-saw-she-quah — ^yeUow  leaf. 

Grand-children. Kip-pe-no-quah — corn  tassel. 

Wap-pa-no-se-a — blue  corn. 

Kim-onsah-quah — young  panther. 

Congress  recently  passed  a  resolution  exempting  Francet  (the  lost 
luster)  firom  the  necessity  of  removing  with  her  family  firom  their 
present  location.  Several  other  Indian  names,  more  remotely  allied 
to  her,  are  therein  mentioned. 

Mrs.  Bennett,  daughter  of  Joseph  Slocum,  and  lady  (^  the  Hoa 
Ziba  Bennett,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  disregard  of  toil  and 
danger,  accompanied  her  father  on  his  second  visit  to  Indiana.  Her 
account  of  the  interview  with  her  aunt,  is  of  a  most  intereating  aad 
pleasing  character.  It  is  to  be  hoped  she  may  be  induced  to  give 
her  journal  and  notes  the  form  of  letters,  or  a  pamphlet,  for  there  are 
few  so  capable  of  sketching  a  lively  and  correct  narrative,  or  of  pre- 
senting a  picture,  of  itself  so  full  of  interest,  in  a  form  more  neat 
and  attractive. 

Their  not  comprehending  each  other's  language,  was  of  course  a 
serious  bar  to  social  enjoyment,  and  that  unreserved  and  afiectionafe 
intercourse,  which,  without  the  intervention  of  an  interpreter,  they 
would  have  indulged  in.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able series  of  events  Providence,  in  its  unsearchable  wisdom,  has  ever 
permitted  to  be  developed.  It  may  gratify  the  distant  reader  Co 
know,  as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record,  that  the  encrimsoned  night  of 
bloodshed  and  woe,  which  seemed  in  1778  to  have  settled  forever  on 
the  family  of  Slocum,  has  long  since  broken  away.  Sunshine,  and 
gladness,  and  prosperity  have  arisen,  and  shed  their  cheering  rayf 
over  them  in  an  especial  manner,  during  the  last  forty  years.  A 
number  of  the  sons,  highly  enterprising,  have  fulfilled  theit  duties  M 
the  stage  of  action,  with  exemplary  propriety.    One  was  High 
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SheHff  of  the  etmmty ;  another  for  many  years  a  magistrate.  Others 
might  have- shared  the  honours  of  oflke^  if  they  would  have  given  up 
their  time  to  public  concerns,  to  the  neglect  of  their  own.  And  now 
(1643)  if  the  eye  of  the  departed  grandsire  could  look  down  on  the 
Borough,  he  would  see  in  the  position  of  his  descendants,  sufficient 
to  fill  his  heart  to  overflowing  with  pride  and  joy.  Forgetting  hii 
own  sufferings,  his  spirit  would  bless  the  day  that  he  established  hh 
family — 

"  On  Saiqoebaniia'B  tide,  fair  Wyoinuig." 

Resuming  our  narrative,  a  paragraph  of  praise  is  specially  due  to 
Thomas  Neill,  an  Irishman,  o(  middle  age,  the  most  learned  man  in 
the  Valley.  A  Catholic,  a  high-mason,  fond  of  dress — remarkable 
for  his  fine  flow  of  spirits  and  pleasing  manners ;  a  bachelor,  and  a 
schoolmaster,  he  was  a  favorite.  With  characteristic  bravery,  his 
Irish  spirit  broke  out  as  the  danger  became  pressing.  "  The  Yankees 
are  the  weakest  party — the  odds  are  against  them — though  I  have 
no  special  interest  in  the  fight,  so  help  me  Heaven !  FU  take  a  turn 
with  them.**  Marching  out  in  Capt.  M'SLarrican's  company,  he  fell 
Nor  should  the  generous  spirit  of  Wm.  Jones  of  Virginia,  be  for* 
gotten.  A  young  man,  quite  accomplished,  he  taught  school  in  the 
Valley,  and,  like  Neill,  volunteered  his  services  on  the  day  of  battle. 
He  went  to  return  no  more.  The  names  of  these  two  victims  to 
those  pure  and  chivalric  sentiments  that  ennoble  our  nature,  I  owe  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Youngs. 


Copies  and  Extracts  of  Documents  relative  to  the  Expedition  against 
Wyoming,  in  1778,  now  in  a  votume  in  Her  Mafesty^s  State  Paper 
Oglce,  London,  entitled  <«  Miutart,  177a— No.  122.*" 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  Lord  George  Ger- 
main, dated  New  York,  August  12,  1778. 

•  ♦  •  ♦  "  Reports,  which  seem  to  be  credited,  say  that  a  body  of 
Indians,  assembled  under  the  command  of  a  Colonel  Butler,  have 
destroyed  a  number  of  settlements  upon  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvu'* 
nia,  and  repulsed  what  troops  the  rebels  had  collected  to  opposi^ 
them.  When  1  receive  certain  intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  I 
Adil  take  (he  eariiest  opportunity  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  there* 
with.'*  •  •  • 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  George  Ger- 
main,  dated  New  York,  September  15th,  1778. 

»  •  •  « I  have  at  the  same  time,  my  Lord,  the  honour  to  trans^ 
mit  to  you,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Major  Butler  to  Lieutenant  Colo* 
nel  Bolton,  which  I  received  from  General  Haldimand,  a  few  dayt 
lince,  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  former  apoo  the 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania." 

[Enclosures  in  the  above.] 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bolton  to  Captain  Le 

Maistre,  dated  Niagara,  July  14th,  1778. 

**  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  acquainting  you  with  the  signal 
success  of  the  Rangers  and  Indians,  with  Col.  Butler,  over  the  rebels 
at  Wioming,  where  they  had  no  less  than  ten  stockaded  forts,  and 
were  defeated ;  enclosed,  I  send  you  the  particulars,  which  I  request 
you  will  lay  before  His  Excellency.  I  received  them  this  moment, 
by  Lieut.  Btare,  of  the  Rangers.  The  Caldwell  being  ready  to  sail, 
I  have  only  time  to  assure  you  that  I  am,  with  esteem,  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  humble  servant. 

**  [Signed,]  Mason  Boltoh. 

"  I  request  youM  inform  Capt.  Butler  of  the  Colonel's  success. 
"  Captain  Le  Maistre." 

[Enclosed  in  the  foregoing. — Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Major  John  But- 
ler to  Lieut.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Lacuwanack,  8th  July,  1778.] 

[Disallowed  at  the  Foreign  Office.] 

Note  by  Mr.  Brodhead. — This  is  the  Report.  It  is  about  four 
foolscap  pages  long.  J.  R.  & 

[Third  Enclosure.] 

Copy  of  Articles  of  Capitulation,  for  Wintermoot's  Port,  July  1, 1778. 

Art.  1st.  That  Lieut.  Elisha  Scovell  surrender  the  Fort,  with  all 
the  stores,  arms  and  ammunition,  that  are  in  said  fort,  as  w^^l  public 
as  private,  to  Major  John  Butler. 

2d.  That  the  garrison  shall  not  bear  arms  during  the  present  coo* 
test;  and  Major  Butler  promises  that  the  men,  women  and  childnB 
shall  not  be  hurt,  either  by  Indians  or  Rangers. 
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Fort  Jenkins'  Fobt,  July  Ist,  1778. 

Between  Major  John  Butler,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty  King  George 

the  Third,  and  John  Jenkins. 

Art.  1st.  That  the  Fort,  with  all  the  stores,  arms  and  ammunt- 
tion,  be  delivered  up  immediately. 

2d.  That  Major  John  Butler  shall  preserve  to  them,  intire,  thd 
lives  of  the  men,  women  and  children. 

Articles  of  Capitulation  for  three  Forts  at  Lacuwanack,  4th  July,1778. 

Art.  1st.  That  the  different  Commanders  of  the  said  Forts,  do  im- 
mediately deliver  them  up,  with  all  the  arms,  ammunition  and  stores, 
in  the  said  forts. 

2d.  Major  Butler  promises  that  the  lives  of  the  men,  women  and 
children  be  preserved  intire. 

Westmoreland,  July  4th,  1778. 

Capitulation  made  and  completed  between  Major  John  Butler,  on 
behalf  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  and  Col.  Nathan 
Denniston,  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Art.  1.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  the  garrisons  be  demolished. 

2d.  That  the  inhabitants  are  to  occupy  their  farms  peaceably,  and 
the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  preserved  intire  and  unhurt. 

3d.  That  the  continental  stores  be  delivered  up. 

4th.  That  Major  Butler  will  use  his  utmost  influence  that  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  inhabitants  shall  be  preserved  intire  to  them. 

5th.  That  the  prisoners,  in  Forty  Fort,  be  delivered  up,  and  that 
Samuel  Finch,  now  in  Major  Butler's  possession,  be  delivered  up 

also. 

6th.  That  the  property  taken  from  the  people  called  Tories^  up 
the  river,  be  made  good ;  and  they  to  remain  in  peaceable  possession 
of  their  farms,  unmolested  in  a  free  trade,  in  and  throughout  this 
State,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power. 

7th.  That  the  inhabitants,  that  Colonel  Denniston  now  capitulates 

for,  together  with  himself,  do  not  take  up  arms  during  the  present 

contest. 

[Signed,]  Nathan  Dennistoh, 

John  Butler. 

Zarah  Beech,  Samuel  Gustin, 

John  Johnson,  Wul  CaldwelL 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, dated  Whitehall,  4th  of  November,  1778. 

*  •  •  •  •  «  xhe  saccesB  of  Lieotenant-Colonel  Butler,  is  distm* 
goifliied  for  the  few  lives  that  have  been  lost  among  the  Raqgers  and 
Indians  he  commanded ;  and  for  his  humanity  in  making  thoaa  only 
hii  oligeot,  who  were  in  arms :  And  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
officers  and  Rangers  of  his  detachment,  that  they  aeem  to  partake  of 
the  spirit  and  perseverance  which  is  common  to  all  the  British 
officers  and  soldiers."    «  «  •  « 

[Copied  from  the  originals  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  London,  11th 

April,  1846.] 

J.  R.  Bkoduuj). 


Some  maUert  of  interest  will  be  found  in  this  note.  The  letter  of  Judge  Manhill,  dated 
Febftmry  15, 1831,  is  curioas  in  this  respect.  It  acknowledges  in  simple  stjleii  the  leenpl 
of  a  letter  written  twenty-Jlve  years  before^  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  day  befcre  yesterday. 
It  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  the  records  of  correspondence,  from  remotest  time,  exldhit  a 
Aidlar  instanee. 

Washington,  FeVy  15th,  183L 

Sir— I  am  moch  indebted  to  yon  for  a  letter  iveeived  in  April,  1806,  corretting  smm 
errors  into  which  our  history  has  fallen,  in  its  relation  of  the  destruction  of  the  WyoBMDf 
settlement,  during  the  war  of  our  revolution.  The  readiness  you  express  in  that  lettei^to 
give  a  true  statement  of  that  memorable  tragedy,  encourages  me  to  make  some  fbrtherin- 
qoiries  on  the  subject. 

Your  account  of  the  battle  is  full,  and  I  underatand  it  perfectly ;  but  yoo  hate  eOMfesd 
into  no  detail  of  subsequent  events,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  contradict  or  agree 
Gordon  and  Ramsay,  respecting  those  events.  They  say  that  the  two  principal  foils 
Kingston  and  Wilkesbarre.  That  after  the  defeat,  the  men,  women  and  ehildrati  wen  obI- 
iMed  in  these  forts,  and  after  their  surrender,  were  consumed  by  fire,  in  their  kouflea.  btkis 
lepreientation  correct  1  I  should  conjecture,  from  your  letter,  that  the  country  was  aban- 
doned immediately  after  the  defeat ;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  all  the  drcumetaiiees  lela- 
live  to  the  surrender  uf  the  forts,  and  the  horrors  perpetrated  afterwards,  can  be  mere^M^ 
Von  do  not  say  from  what  place  Colonels  Dennison  and  Butler  marched  to  the  betlle. 

Maj  I  tax  your  goodness  so  far  as  to  aak  a  statement  of  theooeurrenees  which  IbHowed  Um 
bstlle,  unless  that  made  by  Grordon  and  Ramsay,  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  oonectl 

I  shall  remain  at  this  place  until  the  middle  of  March,  when  I  purpose  to  return  to  Rkk- 
Bond.  With  very  great  respect,  I  am  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

J.  Mambaia. 

Richmond,  June  9th,  1831. 

Deae-8ib,»I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the  5th  of  May,  and  its  en- 
dosores,  which  reached  this  pUce,  while  i  was  in  North  Carolina.  I  have  been  ckieply  oooi- 
pied  with  the  bustness  of  the  court  since  my  return ;  but  should  certainly  have  acknowledged 
its  receipt  immediately,  had  1  not  conjeaured  from  the  place  of  ito  date  (Wilkeabane,)  that 
a  tetter  written  immediately,  would  not  find  ymr«t  iMoe. 
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UiiMiteiDlj  dMinOila  tlnft  hktorical  nanative  should  be  cornel,  tad  1  ibdl  tvail  mywlf 
of  th*  infermatioii  yoD  hvre  been  to  oUiging  as  to  farnbh,  so  far  at  least  ae  to  ooiit  the  mas- 
oacra  and  the  eharge  of  toryism  on  the  inhaMtanfts. 

Mr.  R&msay,  I  presome,  copied  his  statement  from  Mr.  Gordon,  and  1  relied  upon  both,  as 
I  knew  Mr.  Gordon  made  personal  inquires  into  most  of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  that  Mr. 
Ramsay  was  in  Congress,  and  consequently  had  access  to  all  the  letters  on  the  subject.  It  k 
•nrprising  that  they  should  have  so  readily  given  themselves  up  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

It  was  certainly  our  policy  daring  the  war  to  excite  the  utmost  possible  irritation  agaiosl 
our  enemy,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  not  always  have  been  very  mindful  of  the 
verity  of  our  publications ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  insertion  of  facts  in  serious  history, 
truth  ought  never  to  be  disregarded.  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Ramsay  ought  to  have  sought 
lor  it 

I  must  complain*  of  your  paying  the  postage  on  your  letter.  It  is  my  habit,  when  I  write 
to  a  gentleman  about  my  own  afTairs,  not  to  charge  him  with  my  letter;  but  when  a  gen- 
tleman writes  to  me  on  my  business,  the  case  is  entirely  altered.  I  am  pained  at  his  incur- 
ring any  expense  on  my  account. 

I  repeat  my  thanks  for  your  valuable  communications,  and  my  assurances  that  I  am  with 

respectful  esteem,  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

J.  Marshall. 

Gordon's  (the  Revolutionary  historian)  account  of  the  massacre,  we  copy  to  show  what  haa 
passed  heretofore,  for  history;  and  what  half  the  world  seem  still  resolved  to  regard  ao  such. 
A  recent  publication  in  a  respectable  city  paper,  retains  the  whole  mass  of  early  errors,  and 
a  letter  to  the  author  from  a  learned  gentleman,  whose  wife's  father  was  in  Forty  Fort, 
when  it  surrendered,  written  expressly  to  convey  information  ft)r  our  annals,  repeats  the  story 
of  "  the  hatchet,"  and  instant  massacre  of  all  who  were  in  the  fort,  although  his  father-in- 
law  and  wife,  both  prisoners,  escaped  to  relate  lo  him  the  event.  The  pages  of  Botta,  are  yet 
more  fanciful.    But  to  Gordon's  account : — 

"At  length,  in  the  beginning  uf  July,  the  enemy  suddenly  appeared  in  full  force  on  the 
Sosquehannah,  headed  by  Col.  John  Butler,  a  Connecticut  tory,  and  cousin  to  Col.  Zebu- 
Ion  Butler,  the  second  in  command  in  the  settlement.  He  was  assisted  by  most  of  those 
loaders,  who  had  rendered  themselves  terrible  in  the  present  frontier  war.  Their  force  was 
about  1600  men,  near  a  fourth  Indians,  led  by  their  own  chiefs;  the  others  were  so  dis- 
guised and  painted  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Indians,  excepting  their  officers,  who 
being  dressed  in  regimentals,  carried  the  appearance  of  regulars.  One  of  the  smaller  forta, 
garrisoned  chiefly  by  tories,  was  given  up,  or  rather  betrayed.  Another  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  all  but  the  women  and  children,  massacred  in  the  most  inhuman  manner. 

July  3. — Col.  Zcbulon  Butler,  leaving  a  small  number  to  guard  Fort  Wilkesborougli,  cross- 
ed the  river  with  about  400  men,  and  marched  into  Kingston  Fort,  whither  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  defenceless  of  all  sorts,  crowded  for  protection.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  enticed 
bj  hie  cousin  to  abandon  the  fortress.  He  agreed  to  march  out,  and  hold  a  conference  with 
the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  (at  s<)  great  a  distance  from  tho  fort,  as  to  shut  out  all  possi- 
bility of  protection  from  it)  upon  their  withdrawing  according  to  their  own  pro{K>8al,  in  order 
to  the  holding  of  a  parley  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty.  He  at  al>out  tho  same  time  march- 
ed out  about  400  men  well  armed,  being  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  the  garrison,  to  guard 
his  person  to  the  place  of  parley,  such  was  his  distrust  of  the  enemy's  designs.  On  hie 
arrival,  he  found  nobody  to  treat  with  him,  and  yet  advanced  toward  the  foot  uf  the  mountain, 
where  at  a  distance  he  saw  a  flag,  the  holders  of  which,  seemingly  afraid  of  treachery  on  his 
side,  retired  as  he  advanced ;  whilst  he,  endeavoring  to  remove  this  preter.ded  ill  impression, 
pursued  the  flag,  till  hb  party  was  thoroughly  enclosed,  when  he  was  suddenly  freed  from  hit 

*  I  hsd  commenced  the  eorrespondoncs  in  1806,  as  a  Wjroming  man,  to  vindicate  our  own  people,  and  tbougbt 
the  pay  m  em  proper. 
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delotioii,  by  finding  it  attacked  at  onoe  on  every  tide.  He  and  hit  man,  notwHbitaniiing  tfic 
•urpriae  and  danger,  fought  with  reaolution  and  bravery,  and  kepi  np  so  contumal  ani 
heavy  a  fire  for  three  quartern  of  an  hoar,  that  they  aeemed  to  gain  a  marked  aapefiortty.  b 
this  critical  moment,  a  aoldier,  through  a  sudden  impulfe  of  fear,  or  pnmedilatcd  treaebfly, 
cried  out  akwd,  "  the  Colonel  haa  ordered  a  retreat."  The  £ite  of  the  paitj  was  mnr  at 
•nee  determined.  In  the  itate  of  confunon  that  ensued,  an  unresisted  slaaghter  eommeneed; 
while  the  enemy  broke  in  on  all  sides  without  obstruction.  Col.  Zebnkm  Boiler,  and  ahm 
aerenty  of  his  men,  escaped ;  the  latter  got  across  the  river  to  Fort  Wilkeaborooi^,  the 
Colonel  made  his  way  to  Fort  Kingston,  which  was  invested  the  next  day  (July  4,)  ea  thi 
land  side.  The  enemy,  to  sadden  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  weak  remaining  ganvon,  snt 
in  for  their  contemplatbn  the  bk)ody  scalps  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-oix  of  their  lite 
friends  and  comrades.  They  kept  up  a  continual  fire  upon  the  fort  the  whole  day.  Ii 
the  evening,  the  Colonel  quitted  the  fort,  and  went  down  the  river  with  his  &iDily.  He '» 
thought  to  be  the  only  officer  that  escaped. 

July  5. — Col.  Nathan  Denisoa,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  seeing  the  impoasibifily 
of  an  efiectual  defence,  went  with  a  flag  to  Col.  John  Butler,  to  know  what  terms  he  wouU 
grant  on  a  surrender,  to  which  application  Butler  answered  with  more  than  aaTage  phkgm, 
in  two  short  words — the  hatchet.  Denison  having  defended  the  fort  till  most  of  the  garrisoa 
were  killed  or  disabled,  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Some  of  the  unhappy 
persons  in  the  fort  were  carried  away  alive,  but  the  barbarous  conquerors,  to  save  the  txDuble 
of  murder  in  detail,  shut  up  the  rest  promiscuously  in  the  houses  and  barracks^  whaeh  having 
set  on  fire,  they  enjoyed  the  savage  pleasure  of  beholding  the  whole  consumed  m  one  fene* 
ral  blaze. 

They  then  crossed  the  river  to  the  only  remaining  fort,  Wilkesborough,  which,  in  hopes  of 
mercy,  surrendered  witheut  demanding  any  conditions.  They  found  about  seventy  conti- 
nental soldiers,  who  had  been  engaged  merely  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  whom  thcj 
butchered  with  every  circumstance  of  horrid  cruelty.  The  remainder  of  the  men,  with  tbt 
women  and  children,  were  shut  up  as  before  in  the  houses,  which  being  eet  on  file,  thej 
perished  altogether  in  the  flames. 

A  general  scene  of  devastation  was  now  spread  through  all  the  townships.  Fire,  swoid, 
and  the  other  different  instruments  of  destruction,  alternately  triumphed.  The 
of  the  torics  alone  generally  escaped,  and  appeared  as  islands  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruin.  The  merciless  ravagers,  having  destroyed  the  main  objects  of  their  cruelty,  diiseted 
their  animosity  to  every  part  of  living  nature  belonging  to  them :  shot  and  destroyed  some  of 
their  cattle,  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  others,  leaving  them  still  alive  to  proloi^  their 
agonies. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  singular  circumstances  of  the  barbaiity  practised 
in  the  attack  upon  Wyoming.  Capt.  Bidlack.  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  htbtg  stripped 
naked,  had  his  body  stuck  full  of  splinters  of  pine  knots,  and  then  a  heap  of  pine  knots 
piled  around  him ;  the  whole  was  then  set  on  fire,  and  his  two  companions.  Captains  Rai 
and  Durkee,  thrown  alive  into  the  flames,  and  held  down  with  pitchforks.  The 
tories,  who  had  at  different  times  abandoned  the  settlement,  in  order  to  join  in  those  savage 
expeditions,  were  the  most  distinguished  for  their  cruelty ;  in  this  they  resembled  the  tones 
that  joined  the  British  forces.  One  of  these  Wyoming  tories,  whose  mother  had  married  a 
second  husband,  butchered  with  his  own  hands,  both  her,  his  father-in-law,  his  own  aietaia) 
and  their  infant  children.  Another,  who  during  his  absence  had  sent  home  several  thiseti 
against  the  life  of  his  father,  now  not  only  realized  them  in  person,  but  was  himself  with  his 
own  hands,  the  exterminator  of  his  whole  family,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters^  snd  miBgled 
their  bk)od  in  one  common  carnage,  with  that  of  the  ancient  husband  and  father."* 

*  Whkb  pankularly  related  facts,  we  believe,  from  careful  Inquiry,  to  be  without  the  ahsdow  of  foondstion. 
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1779. ^Projected  expedition  into  Indian  Country— (♦.Vo/c,  Letter  of  Gen.  Hand)— Lieut. 

John  Jenkins — Gerahom  Hiclu — Waahin^n — Renewed  inrasion  by  Savogee— Capt. 
Bidlack  taken  prisoner — Two  hundred  warriors'  attack  upon  Wllkesbarre  Fort,  repelled— 
Serjeant  Williams'  gallant  conduct— Lieut.  Buck— Stephen  Pettibone  and  EUihu  WilliaoM 
murdered — FoUet,  speared  and  scalped— Col.  Butler  reinforced— Maj  Powell's  advance — 
— Capt.  Davis,  Lieut.  Jones  and  four  men  killed  on  Laurel  Run — Audacity  of  the  Indiana 
— Array  for  the  Northern  Campaign — Capt.  John  Paul  Schotts — Sullivan's  army  arrive 
at  Wilkesbarre — Military  execution — Ascent  of  boats — Indian  admirable  war  policy-'- 
McDonald  and  Hiockoto's  attack  near  Sunbury  on  Sullivan's  left — {*Note^  anecdote  of 
McDonald)— Brandt's  attack  and  massacre  at  Minisink— on  Sullivan's  right— Fixed 
purpose  of  Sullivan — Departure  of  the  army  for  the  North— Grand  display — Incident  of 
March — Union  with  Gen.  Clinton  at  Tioga — Battle  on  Chemung— Indian  countiy 
devastated — Melancholy  fiite  of  Lieut  Boyd  and  party — Aro^y  retires — Treat  of  welcome 
at  Wyoming — Gren.  Sullivan — ^Congress — Civil  affairs — Town  meeting — Answer  to  Mrs. 
Bidlack's  Petition. 


Imicediatblt  after  Col.  Hartley's  gallant  excursion  into  the  Indian 
territory,  and  victory  at  Sheshequin,  his  Excellency ,General  Wash- 
ington, formed  the  design  of  sending  a  powerful  force  into  the  heart 
of  the  Six  Nations,  at  once  to  chastise  them  for  their  cruelty,  and  by 
laying  waste  their  settlements,  to  dislodge  them  from  their  position,  so 
dangerously  near  to  the  American  frontier.  It  was  resolved  to  carry 
the  war  into  their  own  country,  and  if  possible  to  force  the  Savages 
back  to  Niagara.  Having  for  centuries,  not  only  inhabited  the  head 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Delaware  and  Mohawk;  on  the 
delightful  borders  of  the  lesser  lakes ;  and  westward  to  the  beautiful 
Genesee,  a  perfect  Indian  Paradise ;  but  time  out  of  mind  having 
established  within  those  limits  the  council  fire  at  Onondago,  where 
the ''Great  Head"  had  exercised  power  and  dominion  over  vassal 
nations ;  it  could  not  be  doubted  but  every  impulse  of  a  lofty  ambi- 
tion— the  meaner,  but  not  less  active  principle  of  revenge — the 
natural  love  of  home  and  country,  which  warms  with  ardour  even 
the  savage  breast,  all  sustained  by  the  policy  and  power  of  England, 
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would  arouse  the  enemy  to  the  most  determined  resistance.  To  send 
a  force  fully  adequate  to  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  was  obviously 
the  only  effective,  and  consequently  the  most  economical  policy.  Ao 
invasion  during  the  winter  had  been  proposed,  but  was  wisely  re- 
linquished.* 

Preparatory  to  a  summer  campaign,  Gen.  Hand,  then  at  Mini- 
sink,  by  order  from  his  Excellency,  addressed  a  series  of  inquiries  to 
Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  in  command  at  Wyoming,  embracing  every 
point  on  which  information  could  be  desirable.  The  distance  and 
route  to  the  nearest  Indian  settlements ;  their  position  and  extent ; 
facilities  of  obtaining  subsistence ;  means  of  transportation  in  boats 
up  the  Susquehanna,  &c.  In  his  reply.  Col.  Butler  takes  pleasure 
in  expressing  his  particular  obligations  to  Lieut.  John  Jenkins,  whose 
thorough  knowledge,  and  judicious  observations  upon  the  subject, 
were  of  eminent  service. 

A  letter  from  Col.  Patterson,  dated  at  Northumberland  in  March, 
1779,  to  Col.  Butler,  throws  light  upon  other  measures  adopted  to 
obtain  correct  information.  "  Mr.  Lemraon,"  says  Col.  P.,  **  goes  to 
your  post,  to  wait  the  return,  and  take  into  his  care  Gershom  Hicks, 
who  is  not  to  be  examined  or  searched  until  he  goes  before  his  Excel- 
lency Gen.  Washington.  I  inclose  you  his  Excellency's  letter.  Be 
careful  that  your  people,  who  are  out  on  duty,  or  fatigue,  receive 
Hicks,  who  may  appear  painted,  and  in  a  canoe.  His  regimentals  I 
have  sent  by  Mr.  Lemmon."  We  cannot  withhold  tfie  remark,  that 
the  duties  of  Washington,  embracing  generally  all  the  civil,  as  well 
as  military  affairs  of  the  country,  and  descending  to  the  minutest 
details  of  every  expedition,  would  seem  to  have  been  great  and 
perplexing,  beyond  human  power  to  perform.  A  frame  of  iron,  and 
a  mind  of  steel,  would  appear  to  have  been  requisite  for  the  mere 
labour.  But  when  to  this  is  added  his  views,  comprehensive,  liberal, 
and  accurate ;  his  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  his  pro- 
found wisdom  and  spotless  patriotism,  the  whole  warp  and  woof  of 
his  soul  being  composed  of  devotion  to  his  country,  without  one  single 
thread  of  selfishness  or  personal  ambition,  it  is  impossible  to  look 

♦  A  letter  from  Gon.  Hand,  dated  Minisink,  January  13th,  1779,  to  Col.  BuUer,  Mys: 

"  Your  favour  of  the  lOth  inst.  now  lies  before  me.  I  am  much  obliged  to  yon  for  the  dili- 
gence you  have  used,  and  the  candour  with  which  you  give  your  information  and  advice  on 
•o  important  a  subject.  Your  scuLiments  and  those  of  Capt.  Stoddart  justify  his  £xoel]eDcy 
General  Washington's  apprehensions  of  the  impracticability,  or  at  best  the  doubtful  succm 
of  nn  exfiedition  at  this  season,  insomuch  that  I  am  persuaded  the  intelligence  I  nownoem 
from  the  Susquehanna,  which  he  has  desired  me  to  transmit  to  him,  will  determine  him  to 
give  over  all  thought  of  it." 
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upon  the  great  and  good  man,  without  reverently  believing  that  he 
was  specially  raised  ap,  and  imbued  with  wisdom  and  strength  froni 
above,  to  rescue  a  nation  from  bondage,  and  establish  freedom  in 
America. 

Savage  hate,  instead  of  being  satiated  by  the  sufferings  of  Wyo- 
ming, seemed,  like  the  tiger  that  has  tasted  human  blood,  to  be 
aroused  to  inappeasable  fury. 

The  chief  part  of  Col.  Hartley's  regiment  having  been  withdrawn, 
Col.  Butler  was  left  in  command  of  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre,  with 
only  about  one  hundred  men.  That  vigilant  officer,  respectfully,  but 
with  spirit  remonstrated  with  Gen.  Hand,  who  returned  for  answer, 
that  the  power  did  not  rest  with  him  to  remedy  the  evil. 

In  December  of  the  preceding  year  several  murders  are  recorded 
in  our  last  letter  as  having  been  perpetrated.  Scarcely  sixty  days 
of  repose  had  been  allowed  to  Wyoming  even  amid  the  cold  and 
storms  of  winter.  In  March  bands  of  savages  began  to  make  their 
appearance,  as  if,  fronPlhe  contiguity  of  their  towns,  an  incursion 
into  the  Valley,  instead  of  being  a  toil,  was  but  a  pleasure  party.  On 
the  21st  of  the  month,  unapprised  of  danger,  Josiah  Rogers  and 
Capt.  James  Bidlack,  both  aged  men,  were  crossing  the  flats,  on  their 
way  to  Plymouth.  Springing  from  their  covert,  the  savages  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  bridles  of  their  horses.  A  race  ensued  of 
intense  interest.  The  girth  of  Capt.  Bidlack's  saddle  breaking,  he 
was  thrown  and  made  prisoner.  Several  bullets  perforated  the 
clothes  of  Mr.  Rogers,  who  happily  escaped  the  painful  captivity 
of  his  companion,  whose  misfortune  was  doubly  distressing  to  his 
family,  as  his  son  James  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  A  large  number 
were  seen  advancing  over  the  Kingston  flats,  towards  a  block-house 
erected  on  that  side  of  the  river,  and  in  full  view  from  the  Wilkes- 
barre fort.  The  boldness  of  their  advance  showed  confidence  in  their 
strength,  and  left  no  doubt  but  they  were  informed  of  the  feeble  state 
of  the  garrison.  Plunder  appeared  to  be  their  object,  for  while  a 
small  portion  acted  as  a  guard,  the  remainder,  dividing  into  small 
parties,  began  to  drive  off  all  the  horses  and  cattle  they  could  find. 
Col.  Butler  immediately  detached  twenty-five  men  to  the  aid  of  those 
in  the  block-house.  A  charge  was  made  on  the  enemy,  who  re* 
treated,  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance,  evidently  intending  to  draw 
the  detachment  into  an  ambuscade.  On  approaching  the  woods,  a 
larger  portion  was  discovered,  which  rendered  a  retreat  prudent ; 
whereupon  the  enemy  advanced.  A  smart  skirmish  ensued,  several 
men  were  wounded,  but  none  mortally.  Our  people  had  to  suffer  the 
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deep  mortification  of  seeing  sixty  head  of  cattle,  and  twenty  horaei 
carried  away  by  the  maranding  horde,  withont  the  power  (from  the 
most  ill  advised  policy)  of  either  protection  or  chastisement. 

On  the  23rd,  the  savages  and  tories,  finding  that  their  strength  bad 
been  discovered,  and  an  ambush  was  hopeless,  boldly  developed 
themselves,  and  showed  by  their  numbers  that  this  was  in  truth,  a 
second  invasion.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  in  a  semicircle, 
approached  the  Wilkesbarre  fort,  as  if  with  intent  to  carry  it  by 
storm.  A  brisk  fire  was  opened  upon  them,  the  four  pounder  being 
brought  to  bear.  After  peace,  it  was  ascertained  the  Indian  cluef 
who  led  the  charge  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  What  fiirther  km 
they  sustained  is  not  known,  but  they  were  repulsed,  not,  however, 
until  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  fifty-one  head  of  cattle, 
ten  horses,  and  burnt  three  barns  containing  bay  and  grain,  and  two 
houses.  A  heavy  snow  fell  on  the  24th.  Smoke  from  Indian  fires, 
where  they  encamped  at  night,  or  burnt  some  house  or  bam,  left  by 
accident  or  caprice  the  preceding  campaign,  continued  to  mark  their 
presence  and  route  until  the  28th.  When  these  disgraceful  and  dis- 
tressing particulars  were  communicated  by  Col.  Butler  to  the  Board 
of  War,  one  of  the  members  said  hastily,  in  presence  of  the  mes- 
senger : — '^  It  is  impossible — it  can't  be  so !"  So  fatal  was  the  folly 
or  delusion,  that  Wyoming,  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Six  Nations 
of  warriors,  needed  no  defence.  On  learning  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman,  with  the  spirit  of  a  soldier  Col.  Butler  immediately  wrote 
— "  That  no  officer  who  properly  regarded  his  own  honour,  would, 
without  the  slightest  evidence,  call  in  question  the  honour  of  a  bro* 
ther  soldier.*' 

The  gallant  defence  of  his  father's  house,  by  Serjeant  Thomas 
Williams,  deserves  to  be  specially  recorded.  An  ofiicer  in  Capt. 
Spalding's  company,  he  was  now  stationed  in  the  Valley.  Within 
eighty  rods  of  the  fort,  and  supposed  to  be  within  its  protection, 
lived  Mr.  Thaddeus  Williams,  originally  of  Fairfield  county,  Con- 
necticut. On  the  day  the  fort  was  attacked,  a  party  of  Indians  made 
an  assault  on  the  house.  The  father,  sick  and  confined  to  his  bed, 
was  unable  to  lend  any  assistance.  Serjeant  Williams,  and  a  bro- 
ther, quite  young,  were  the  only  persons  capable  of  offering  the 
least  resistance.  Twice  the  Indians  rushed  up  to  the  door,  and 
attempted  in  vain,  to  force  an  entrance.  Several  balls  were  fired 
into  the  house  through  openings  in  the  logs,  one  of  which  seyerely 
wounded  the  sick  fiather.  All  this  was  accompanied  by  horrid  yells, 
as  if  demons  had  visited  the  upper  air.    Having  lost  a  brother  the 
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preceding  fall,  aad  belongiog  himself  to  the  army,  Mr.  Williams 
knew  his  fate  depended  on  his  own  coolness  and  courage.  He  could 
hope  nothing  from  their  mercy.  He  had  two  guns,  one  of  which  the 
lad  loaded  while  he  fired  the  other.  Watching  his  time,  and  taking 
careful  um,  one  of  the  Indians  fell,  and  was  dragged  away.  Re* 
doubling  their  shouts  the  Indians  returned  with  brands  of  fire,  but 
another  discharge,  which  wounded  their  leader,  finally  repelled  them, 
leaving  Serjeant  Williams  victor,  and  his  aged  father  and  mother, 
rescued  from  death. 

The  Savages  it  was  supposed  had  retired  with  their  booty,  but 
although  the  utmost  caution  was  exercised,  no  vigilance  could  eflfectu- 
ally  guard  every  point  from  danger.  A  band  of  twenty  Indians 
suddenly  returned,  and  on  the  Kingston  side  of  the  river,  in  sight 
from  the  Wilkesbarre  fort,  in  broad  daylight,  murdered  three  valua- 
ble citizens;  Mr.  Elihu  Williams,  Lieut  Buck,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Pettebone.  Frederick  Follet,  who  was  with  them,  fell  pierced  by 
seven  wounds  from  a  spear,  and  with  the  others  was  scalped,  and 
left  for  dead.  Instantly  a  detachment  of  men  was  sent  over ;  the 
Indians  bad  fled.  Follet,  weltering  in  blood,  gave  signs  of  life,  and 
was  taken  to  the  fort  Dr.  William  Hooker  Smith,  on  examining  his 
wounds,  said,  that  while  every  thing  should  be  done  that  kindness  and 
skill  could  suggest,  he  regarded  his  recovery  as  hopeless.  Yet  he  did 
recover.  One  spear  thrust  had  penetrated  his  stomach,  so  that  its 
contents  came  out  at  his  side.  Mr.  Follet  lived  many  years,  and  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  where  he  left  a  large  family.  Dr.  SMrrn  gained  great 
credit  for  restoring  Follet  to  health  and  usefulness. 

Reinforced  by  a  German  regiment  of  about  three  hundred  men. 
Col.  Butler  was  enabled,  not  only  to  defend  his  position,  but  to  clear 
the  open  portions  of  the  Valley,  of  his  cruel  and  insolent  visiters ;  but 
small  parties  of  Indians  still  hovered  around  Wyoming,  like  wolves 
around  a  sheep-fold.  They  waylaid  the  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  occasionally  exhibited  extraordinary  instances  of  courage 
and  audacity. 

Major  Powell,  commanding  two  hundred  men  of  a  regiment,  which 
had  been  much  reduced  by  losses  in  the  battle  of  Germantown,  having 
been  ordered  to  Wyoming,  arrived  at^^ai  Ciuck,  about  ten  miles  i  / 
from  the  fort,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  April.  Deeming  themselves  [/ 
out  of  danger  from  a  surprise  by  the  Indians,  orders  were  given  that 
oflicers  and  men  should  dress  in  their  best  apparel,  their  arms  be 
newly  burnished,  and  every  thing  be  put  in  order  to  appear  respect- 
ably on  entering  the  Valley.    As  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the 
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officers  wearing  ruffles,  were  also  powdered.  The  music,  partaking 
in  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  played  their  liveliest  strains  as  the 
party  advanced.  Deer  were  reported  to  have  been  seen  by  the  van- 
guard, when  Capt.  Davis,  and  Lieut.  Jones,  armed  with  rifles,  imme- 
diately hastened  forward.  Near  the  summit  of  the  second  iiiountain» 
by  the  Laurel  Run,  and  about  four  miles  from  the  fort*  a  fire  wu 
opened  upon  them  by  the  Indians  in  ambush,  by  which  Capt.  Davis, 
Lieut.  Jones,  a  Corporal  by  the  name  of  Butler,  and  three  men  under 
his  command,  fell.  Major  Powell,  not  far  in  the  rear,  hastened  for- 
ward at  a  moment  when  an  Indian,  with  surprising  audacity,  had 
seized  a  woman,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen,  and 
was  dragging  her  from  the  path,  into  the  thicket.  A  soldier  in  the 
act  to  fire,  was  stopped  by  Major  Powell,  but  the  woman  escaped. 
The  Major,  it  was  thought,  lost  the  self-possession  so  indispensable  to 
a  soldier,  and  his  command  thrown  into  confusion,  retreated  in  dis- 
order. Uncertain  as  to  the  power,  though  too  fatally  assured  of  the 
prowess  of  his  enemy,  Major  Powell  undoubtedly  experienced  a 
degree  of  fear,  which  the  force  of  the  enemy  disclosed,  or  probably 
present,  did  not  warrant ;  and  seems  scarcely  to  have  remembered 
that  he  still  commanded  nearly  two  hundred  veteran  soldiers.  Dis- 
patching his  Surgeon,  who  volunteered  for  the  occasion,  and  John 
Halstead,  a  soldier  of  Capt.  Spalding's  company,  who  had  met  him, 
and  acted  as  guide  to  Col.  Butler,  the  German  Battalliou  was  imme- 
diately called  to  arms,  and  marched  to  the  mountain,  to  escort  Major 
p.  and  his  men  to  the  Valley.* 

Major  Powell,  having  leave  to  resign,  soon  left  the  army. 

During  the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer,  vigorous  prepara- 
tions had  been  making  for  the  contemplated  invasion  of  the  Indian 
country.  A  brigade  from  New  York,  under  the  command  of  General 
James  Clinton,  had  wintered  on  the  Mohawk.  The  brigades  com* 
manded  by  Maxwell,  Hand  and  Poor,  with  Colonel  Proctor's  regiment 
of  artillery,  and  a  battalion  of  Morgan's  riflemen,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Parr,  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Wyoming : — Major 
General  John  Sullivan,  of  New  Hampshire,  being  appointed  to  the 
supreme  command. 

^  The  bodies  of  the  two  officers,  hastily  buried,  were  exhumed  the  July  following,  and  on 
the  *29th  reinterred  with  military  and  masonic  honours,  by  the  brethren  of  Gk>neral  Salli- 
▼an's  army,  and  the  recriments  of  Col's.  Proctor  and  Uubley.  A  l>and  of  nmitc,  the  fink 
whose  soul  arousing  strains  were  ever  heard  in  Wyoming,  added  interest  to. the  boImui 
pomp,  and  gloomy  splendour  of  the  display.  A  rude  stone,  but  tho  beat  and  neatest  tht 
condition  of  the  country  allowed  thcni  to  obtain,  was  erected  by  the  masons,  at  the  bead  of 
the  grave,  in  Wilkesbarre  burying  ground,  with  a  suitable  inscription. 
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All  the  early  part  of  the  season,  was  a  time  of  high  excitement  i 
in  the  Valley.    The  German  battalion,  and  Major  Powell's  command  f 
had  arrived  in  April.    In  May,  one  regiment  came  in  from  York  f 
county,  Pa.    Another  regiment  from  New  Hampshire,  and  a  com- 
pany commanded  by  Captain  John  Paul  Schotts.* 

On  the  26th  of  May,  the  3d  Jersey  regiment  reached  Easton, 
where  the  1st  Jersey  regiment,  two  regiments  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  Col.  Proctor's  artillery,  were  already  assembled.  A  strong  de- 
tachment was  sent  forward  to  open  a  passage  for  the  artillery,  who 
cut  the  way  from  Stroudsburg,  crossing  the  Lehigh  four  miles  / 
above  Stoddartsville,  which  has  ever  since  been  known  as  Sullivan's  ^^y^ 
road,  and  is  still  occasionally  traveled.  While  at  Easton,  two  sol- 
diers of  Col.  Hubley's  regiment  were  executed  for  marauding ;  and 
two  other  men  were  arrested,  and  condemned  to  death  for  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  soldiers  to  desert ;  one  of  them  was  pardoned, 
the  other  who  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia,  was  placed  in 
irons  to  be  moved  with  the  army.  y^ 

^  ftn  thii  Iflth  of  June  the  troops  left  Easton,  and  encamped  at  Wind-  ^ 
gap,  near  Heller's— 19th,  at  Larner's,  on  the  Pocono — 20th,  at  Chou- 
der's  camp— 21st,  at  Fatigue  camp— 22d,  at  Sullivan's  camp,  at 
Great  Meadows,  seven  miles  from  the  Valley,  and  on  the  2^^r^LCs.^' 
rived  at  Wyoming.  The  whole  army  was  encamped  on  the  river 
flats,  below  Wilkesbarre,  a  portion  of  them  occupying  old  Fort  Dur^ 
kee.  Here  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  was  executed  the  lieutenant  of 
militia,  condemned  at  Easton,  the  first,  and  only  instance  of  capi- 
tal punishment,  ever  witnessed  within  the  limits  of  Luzerne  county. 

Boats  having  been  provided  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna for  that  purpose,  a  large  fleet  arrived  on  the  24th,  loaded 
with  provisions  and  military  stores.  The  artillery  thundered,  and 
the  music  in  sweeter  strains  sounded  a  joyous  welcome. 

Not  a  single  movement  of  importance  had  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  vigilant  and  alert  Indian  Council,  and  their  British  allies.  The 
numbers  and  aim  of  the  American  army  were  perfectly  compre- 
hended, and  its  strength  known  to  be  too  powerful,  successfully  to  be 
encountered  by  any  force  in  their  power  to  combine.  A  system 
of  tactics,  devised  with  skill,  and  executed  with  intrepid  boldness, 
was  entered  upon,  with  the  hope  of  distracting  the  attention  of  Gene- 

■ 
■ 

♦  Cafitain  Schotts  was  a  Prussian  officer  of  merit,  who  had  serve<l  in  the  armies  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great.     Offering  his  tervicea  to  Congress,  that  bo.ly  on  most  respectable  recoin« 
mendations,  immediately  proffered  him  the  commission  of  captain.     Becoming  a  citizen  of 
Wyoming,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  again. 
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ral  Sullivan,  dividing  his  army,  and  thwarting  the  great  object  of 
the  campaign.  During  the  month  of  July»  attacks  were  made  by 
strong  bodies  of  Indians  and  British,  on  the  right  and  left  of  ths 
American  army.  The  first  attack  was  upon  Freeland's  Fort,  fifteen 
miles  from  Northumberland,  up  the  west  branch  of  the  Suaqoehanoi. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  whom  eighty  were  British  troopSy 
commanded  by  Captain  M'Donald,  the  rest  Indians,  led  by  Hiokot^ 
a  veteran  brave  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  appeared  befi>re  the  stockade^ 
and  demanded  its  surrender.  The  means  of  defence  being  Mrbcdiy  in- 
adequate, and  fair  terms  of  capitulation  being  ofiered,  the  garrisoo 
capitulated.  Gordon  states,  that  contrary  to  Indian  usage,  the  woman 
and  children,  were  suffered  to  retire  into  the  settlements.  Policy 
would  obviously  dictate  some  restraint  on  their  savage  ferocity,  tor 
their  own  women  and  children,  it  was  quite  probable,  would  soon  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Americans. 

A  party  sent  from  Northumberland,  to  succor  the  garrison  at 
Freeland's,  were  brought  to  action  with  a  superior  force,  whea 
two  officers.  Captains  Hawkins  and  Boon,  with  fourteen  of  their  men, 
were  killed  and  scalped.  The  victorious  enemy  advanced  towards 
Northumberland,  with  the  addition  of  an  hundred  men,  whom  they 
had  kept  in  reserve,  creating  in  Fort  Augusta,  and  all  the  neighboring 
settlements,  the  utmost  alarm.* 

The  same  week  of  the  invasion  by  Hiokoto  and  M'Donald,  Brandt, 
the  dreaded  Thayendenegea,  with  a  party  of  warriors,  fell  upon  the 
Minisink  settlement,  in  Orange  county.  New  York,  killing  several  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  making  others  prisoners.  Ten  houses,  tweln 
barns  and  two  mills,  were  consumed  by  fire.  About  a  hundred  and 
fifty  militia  from  Groshen  and  the  neighborhood,  marched  in  pormiit 
The  wary  Brandt,  cunning  as  he  was  brave,  saw  in  their  hasty  ad* 
vance,  victims  to  his  superior  prowess.  The  rarely  failing  expedient 
of  exchanging  a  round  or  two,  and  then  retreating  as  if  driven  back, 
and  thus  leading  the  too  confident  enemy  into  an  ambuscade,  wis 
successfully  resorted  to,  and  it  is  melancholy  to  relate,  that  more 
than  an  hundred  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  An  attack  ibilowed 
on  the  Connecticut  settlement  on  the  Lackawaxen,  within  the  town 


^Some  yeara  &fler  the  war,  Captain  M'Donakl,  having  baanaaa  with  the 
government,  on  his  way  from  Canada  ventured,  from  pride  or  curioaity,  to  viait  the  groDod  of 
hia  victory,  and  torried  part  of  a  night  at  Northumherland.  Alarmed  at  certain  movenienta, 
indicating  hostility,  he  liired  a  aervant  to  talce  him  down  the  atream  in  a  canoe,  before  day- 
light should  expose  him  to  hia  (as  he  had  reason  to  sappoee)  excited  enemies.  Hbline  hone 
after  remaining  nearly  a  year  with  the  inn-keeper  onclaimed,  ww  aokl  fat  hia  keepi^f  . 
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of  Wofltmoreland,  which  was  broken  up,  several  lives  lost,  and  a 
nmnber  of  persons  taken  prisoners.  Brandt  returned  from  this  expe- 
ditioOy  with  trifling  loss  on  his  own  part,  having  nearly  double  as 
many  scalps  and  prisoners  as  he  mustered  warriors.  Thus,  messen- 
ger after  messenger,  express  following  express,  came  in  to  Greneral 
Sullivan,  from  the  east  and  southwest,  from  his  right  and  his  lefl« 
amKHincing  invasion,  massacre,  and  conflagration,  all  around  him. 
Fixed  in  his  purpose,  pursuing  his  settled  policy,  he  detached  not  a 
man  from  his  main  body,  but  gave  immediate  orders,  that  the  artil- 
lery should  be  placed  in  the  boats,  and  every  preparation  made  for  im- 
mediate departure. 

Details  are  necessary  to  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  impu- 
dent boldness  of  these  savage  warriors.    Three  thousand  men  were     ^ 
encamped  at  Wywning ;  yet  on  the  28th  of  July,  a  messenger  came 
in  haste  from  flljnnTnnnj  a  mile  or  two  from  the  tents,  desiring  the     ^ 
presence  of  Dr.  EUmore,  the  Indians  having  shot  a  man,  both  in  his 
side  and  thigh. 

From  some  cause,  left  unexplained,  a  large  number  of  the  German 
battalion  had  become  disaffected  and  deserted.  The  deserters  were 
arrested,  and  twenty-nine  tried  by  a  court-martial  were  condemned 
to  die.  After  being  held  some  time  in  confinement,  being  penitent, 
they  united  in  a  petition  that  their  lives  might  be  spared.  A  board 
of  oflicers,  over  which  Gen.  Poor  presided,  on  inquiry,  recommended 
them  to  mercy ;  and  the  settlement  and  army  were  gratified  with 
the  pardon  of  the  whole,  who  returned  cheerfully  to  duty,  and  con- 
ducted themselves,  thenceforward,  with  unexceptionable  propriety. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  Col.  Reed  arrived  with  ninety  wagons* 
loaded  with  stores,  and  on  Saturday  the  3l8t  of  July,  the  whole     ^ 
camp  was  in  commotion,  in  obedience  to  marching  orders.* 

The  artillery  being  destined  to  proceed  by  water,  having  been 
placed  on  board,  the  command  was  confided  to  Col.  Proctor.  An 
hundred  and  twenty  boats  following  in  line,  with  suflicient  space 
between,  to  avoid  accidents,  must  have  extended  nearly  two  miles. 
The  army  that  marched  by  land,  consisting 

Ist.  Of  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Poor,  composed,  besides  others,  of  the 
two  regiments  from  New  Hampshire,  and  one  from  Massachusett 
the  latter  under  the  orders  of  Col.  Dearborn. 


*^Tbe  drumi  beat  and  the  fifes  played,  in  tprightly  unison,  the  Rereillie, 

**  Don't  76U  hear  your  Greneral  say, 
Strikfl  your  tents  and  marefa  away." 


J 

/ 
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2d.  A  brigade  from  New  Jersey,  of  which  the  first,  second  and 
/third  regiments,  from  that  state,  composed  a  part;  Gen.  Maxwell. 
/  3d.  The  Pennsylvania  brigade,  commanded  by  Gen.  Hand,  wbidi 
among  others  included  the  regiments  of  Col.  Richard  Batler,  CoL 
Hubley,  and  Col.  Hartley,  and  the  German  battalion,  (or  regiroenl, 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed  by  the  ancient  people  and  old  writers.) 

4th.  A  strong  detachment  from  Morgan's  rifle  corps,  in  command 
of  Major  Parr,  in  which  were  engrafted  for  the  expedition  a  number 
of  expert  riflemen  from  Wyoming. 

5th.  Capt.  Spalding's  Westmoreland  Independent  Company. 

6th.  Capt.  Schott's  company  of  Riflemen. 

7th.  A  company  of  Wyoming  militia,  chiefly  riflemen,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  John  Franklin ;  the  whole  under  the  orders  of 
Major-General  Sullivan.  As  chief  guide,  the  General  reposed  oa 
I  the  skill  of  Lieutenant  John  Jenkins.  The  whole  force  consisted  of 
about  thirty-five  hundred  men ;  and  in  taking  up  the  line  from 
/  Wilkesbarre,  the  following  was  the  prescribed  order  of  niarcbt  to  be 
adhered  to  as  nearly  as  the  extremely  broken  country,  narrow 
defiles,  and  rugged  roads  would  permit,  until  Gen.  Clinton  should  be 
met  at  Tioga  Point.  "  The  light  corps,"  says  the  journal  of  a  bri- 
gade chaplain,  ''  which,  agreeable  to  general  orders,  were  to  march 
in  three  columns,  were,  by  Gen.  Hand,  arranged  as  follows  : — 

Eleventh  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  Capt.  Spalding's  Indepeih 
dent  Company  advanced  by  platoons  from  the  centre  of  a  Ihie 
formed  by  them,  and  constituted  a  column  to  proceed  on  the  mtis 
road.  The  German  regiment,  and  Capt  Schott's  Independent  corpi 
from  the  right  of  said  regiment  formed  a  column,  and  inarched  oa 
the  right  of  the  eleventh,  etc.,  having  their  right  flank  covered  hf 
one-third  of  the  light  infantry,  of  the  eleventh,  and  Schott's  riflemea 
in  Indian  file.  Two  thirds  of  the  light  infantry  of  the  eleventh,  and 
Capt.  Spalding's  riflemen  marched  in  Indian  file  on  the  left  of  the 
column,  to  cover  its  left  flank,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  a  third 
column.  Each  column  and  flanking  party  had  .^oportioned  to  thoir 
strength  respectively,  a  small  party  advanced  in  front.  The  saidji 
I  order  to  be  observed,  if  possible,  until  our  arrival  at  Tioga  PbiDt*** 
\Two  thousand  pack  horses  attended  the  army.  Col.  Zebulon  Butler 
was  left  with  as  many  men  as  he  deemed  the  circumstances  to  ra* 
quire,  for  the  protection  of  Wyoming. 

At  nine  of  o'clock,  every  thing  being  in  readiness,  the  fleet  left 
their  moorings,  saluting  the  fort  as  they  passed,  with  thirteen  cannoD. 
The  honour  was  returned  in  the  best  style  by  the  four  pounder. 
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The  army  inarching  up  on  the  east  side,  and  extending  more  than 
a  mile,  now  shut  out,  by  hill  or  wood,  from  the  sight  of  the  boats, 
and  now  coming  near  the  bank,  and  in  full  view,  colours  waved  from 
each  squadron  of  the  advancing  fleet ;  colours  floated  on  the  breeze 
from  every  column  of  the  army  ;  the  rolling  drums,  the  ear-piercing 
fifes,  bands  of  music  on  board  and  on  shore,  pouring  forth  martial 
and  patriotic  airs,  filled  the  Valley  with  the  concord  of  sweet  and 
inspiring  strains.  Hill  answered  to  hill,  mountain  echoed  to  moun* 
tain.  Here  was  all  the  pomp,  and  pride  and  circumstance  of  glo- 
rious war.  The  scene  presented,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  grand 
and  sublime !  But  hark !  How  changed  those  notes  !  As  the  fleet 
approached  Monockasy  Island,  a  portion  of  the  battle  ground,  the 
music  struck  a  solemn  dirge,  in  honour  of  the  patriot  dead.  Then 
followed  a  moment  of  silence,  when  the  whole  proceeded  in  business 
order,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  of  the  expedition.     J  / 

The  army  encamped,  the  first  night,  on  the  large  flat  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Susquehanna  and  Lackawanna;  on  the  5th  atWya* 
losing ;  on  the  9th,  at  Queen  Esther's  Plains,  (Sheshequin,)  and  on 
the  11th,  reached  Tioga  Point,  having  to  wade  the  Susquehanna, 
deep  to  their  armpits — their  cartridge-boxes  borne  aloft  on  their  bay- 
onets. Here  they  encamped,  being  still  in  the  town  of  Westmore- 
land. On  the  march,  two  soldiers  died  suddenly,  and  one  of  Col. 
Proctor's  men  was  wounded.  A  number  of  cattle,  and  several  pack- 
horses  were  precipitated  from  narrow  defiles  down  the  mountains, 
and  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  river  bank. 

General  James  Clinton,  who  had  wintered  on  the  Mohawk,  had 
advanced  to  the  head  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  at  Otsego  lake,  and 
had  there  built  two  hundred  batteaux.  Having  dammed  up  the  out- 
let, he  prepared  an  artificial  fresh,  on  which  he  was  wafted  down  an 
hundred  miles.  On  the  22d  of  August,  escorted  by  Gen.  Poor,  who  l/ 
had  advanced  to  meet  him  with  a  detachment  from  his  brigade,  the 
arrival  of  Gen.  Clinton  was  welcomed  by  a  salvo  of  artillery. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  had  discovered  themselves  on  several 
points ;  attacked  some  of  our  small  parties,  and  taken  the  scalps  of 
a  Serjeant  and  two  or  three  men.*  On  the  25th  of  August,  a  captain 
of  the  New  Hampshire  troops  was  accidently  killed. 

At  Tioga  Point,  a  strong  stockade  was  erected,  into  which  all 
the  stores,   not  absolutely  needed,  were  placed.      Two  or   three 

*  The  journal  of  a  New  UampsUire  officer,  states  *'  th«t  Gen.  Hand  lost  six  men  killed, 
three  officers  and  seven  men  wounded  in  a  skirmish  on  the  12th  of  August." 
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cannoo  were  Hiouoted.  Cooveoieat  arnmgeinents  were  nwde  fiir 
the  sick,  aod  the  fort  left  in  charge  of  Capt  Shreivef  of  the 
aecond  Jersey  regiment,  haring  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  under 
his  command. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  having  passed  beyond  the  river  mooatains, 
and  attained  a  comparatively  open  country,  the  army  took  op  their 
line  of  march  in  this  order. 

Gen.  Hand's  brigade,  in  front,  in  eight  columns. 

Gen.  Poor's  brigade  on  the  right,  in  eight  columns,  flanked  by  a 
strong  body  of  light  troops. 

Gren.  Maxwell's  brigade  on  the  left,  in  eight  columns,  flanked  by 
light  troops. 

Gren.  Clinton's  brigade,  in  eight  columns,  in  the  rear. 

Col.  Proctor's  artillery  in  the  centre,  flanked  on  the  right  and  left 
by  double  files  of  pack-horses,  which  separated  his  command  from 
Poor,  and  Maxwell's  brigades. 

The  only  important  stand  made  by  the  enemy  was  below  New* 
town,  eighteen  miles  above  Tioga  Point,  on  the  Tioga,  (or  Cbemoog) 
river.  Col.  John  Butler,  Capt.  Walter  Butler,  (his  son,)  the  two 
Johnsons,  Grey,  and  McDonald,  commanded  the  British  and  Tories. 
Brandt,  (Thayendenegea,  the  terrible,)  was  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
bined Indian  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations.  Their  numbers  have  been 
variously  estimated,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  figlitiiig 
men.* 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Tioga  river,  where  there  is  a  bend  fcma- 
ing  almost  a  right  angle,  on  a  steep  gravelly  bank,  the  enemy  had 
thrown  up  a  breast-work,  extending  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length, 
north  towards  the  hills,  and  here  preparations  were  carefiiUy  nmde 
for  a  decisive  battle.  Their  right  and  rear  were  guarded  by  the 
stream,  their  left  only  exposed ;  but  on  the  neighboring  heis^ts  oo 
their  left  flank,  strong  bodies  of  their  sharp-shooters  were  stationed. 
To  mask  their  works,  pine  shrubs  had  been  cut,  and  stuck  up  in 
front,  as  if  still  growing.  The  road  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  gravel  hiD, 
on  which  they  had  fortified,  then  turning  to  the  right,  following  a 
small  brook  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  breast-work,  so  that,  had  the 
army  marched  on  without  discovering  their  position,  the  whole'  left 
would  have  been  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  on  the  flank.    Some  akir- 


*  It  hat  been  stated,  that  there  were  but  two  hundred  whites  present.  This  seems  vrrj 
improbable.  Butler  and  Johnson  had  more  than  that  number  at  Wyoming.  So  mmj 
Canadian  and  refugee  officers  could  hardly  have  been  in  command  of  less  than  Ibor  or  five 
hundred  men. 
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muihiiig  had  preyioudy  taken  place,  and  several  men  had  fallen. 
Fartuoalely  Major  Parr,  in  advance  with  his  riflemen,  discovered  the 
Indian  line  of  defence,  and  gave  immediate  notice  to  the  advancing 
columns.  Gen.  Hand  forthwith  formed  the  light  infantry  in  the 
woody  about  eighty  rods  from  the  enemy,  and  waited  until  the  other 
columns  should  come  up. 

Gen.  Sullivan  promptly  gave  orders  to  Gen.  Poor,  to  scale  the 
hills  on  his  right,  rouse  the  Indians  from  their  lurking  places,  who, 
he  did  not  doubt,  were  there  in  force,  at  the  bayonet's  point,  and 
pressing  on  with  spirit,  giving  them  no  time  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  trees,  and  then  to  fall  on  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy. 
Proctor,  with  his  artillery,  took  up  a  position  to  render  his  shot  and 
shells  most  eflective,  and  played  with  great  vivacity.  Parr,  with 
the  whole  rifle  corps,  was  actively  engaged.  Spalding  and  Franklin 
with  the  Wyoming  troops  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  General 
Hand  led  his  light  infantry  to  the  assault  with  the  greatest  gallantry. 
Clinton  and  Maxwell  were  held  in  impatient,  though  prudent,  reserve. 
The  enemy  contested  the  ground  with  determined  resolution,  until 
the  active  and  decisive  movement  of  Poor  cleared  the  hills,  and  un- 
veiled their  flank  to  his  now  descending  and  impetuous  attack,  when 
they  fled  with  precipitation.  The  true  Indian  character  was  now 
exhibited.  Cunning  in  expedient — patient  under  every  privation  in 
advancing  on  an  enemy — impetuous  and  terrible  in  attack — over- 
bearing, insolent  and  cruel  in  victory — so,  when  defeated,  broken 
spirited,  (like  the  tiger  when  he  has  missed  his  prey,)  cowering 
almost  into  cowardice,  for  a  time  no  power  can  rally  them.  The 
Tictory  was  decisive.  No  serious  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  army.  About  thirty  men  fell  in  the  battle. 
How  many  of  the  Indians,  could  not  be  known ;  as  it  is  felt  to  be, 
among  them,  a  most  sacred  duty  to  carry  ofl*  their  dead,  and  conceal 
the  number  of  the  slain.  Capt.  Franklin,  of  the  Wyoming  volunteers, 
received  a  ball  in  his  shoulder,  and  several  from  his,  Spalding's  and 
Schott's  companies,  were  wounded. 

Not  a  moment  of  delay  was  allowed.  Being  now  in  the  Indian 
country,  hundreds  of  fields,  teeming  with  corn,  beans,  and  other 
vegetables,  were  laid  waste  with  rigid  severity.  Every  house,  hut, 
and  wigwam,  was  consumed.  Cultivated  in  rude  Indian  fashion  for 
centuries,  orchards  abounded,  and  near  a  town,  between  the  Seneca 
and  Cayuga  lakes,  there  were  fifteen  hundred  peach  trees,  bending 
under  ripe,  and  ripening  fruit ;  all  were  cut  down.  The  besom  of 
destruction  swept,  if  with  regret  and  pity,  still  with  firm  hand. 
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through  all  their  fair  fields  and  fertile  plains.'   Deeply  were  they 
made  to  drink  of  the  bitter  chalice  they  had  so  often  forced  remofK- 
lessly  to  the  lips  of  the  frontier  settlers  within  their  reach.    Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  country  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  the  num- 
ber of  their  towns,  and  the  great  quantity  of  produce  to  be  destroyed, 
may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  an  army  of  four  thoasand  men 
were  employed,  without  a  day's  (except  indispensable)  remission,  from 
the  29th  of  August,  until  the  28th  of  September,  in  accomplishing 
the  work  of  destruction.     The  furthest  northwest  extent  of  (Senenl 
Sullivan's  advance,  was  to  Genesee  castle,  at  the  large  flats  on  the 
beautiful  river  of  that  name.    Two  or  three  incidents  that  occurred 
on  the  march  have  too  much  interest  to  be  omitted.     At  Kanadia,  on 
the  5th  of  September,  Mr.  Luke  Swetland,  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able citizens  of  Wyoming,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  the  year 
previous,  was  relieved  from  captivity.     At  Canandaigua,  on  (be  7tfa, 
a  white  child  was  found,  indeed  an  orphan,  without  knowledge  of  its 
parents.    We  regret  our  inability  to  record  its  fate.     A  few  days 
after,  a  woman  who  had  been  taken  at  Wyoming,  came  into  the 
army,  with  a  child  in  her  arms  of  seven  or  eight  months  old.     Her 
name  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.    One  old  squaw,  too  old  to  be 
removed,  was  the  only  human  being  belonging  to  the  enemy  left  by 
them,  so  totally  was  their  country  deserted.    But  a  most  melancholy 
occurrence  demands  a  more  particular  narration. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  Lieut.  Boyd  of  the  rifle  corps,  was 
directed  to  take  five  or  six  men,  with  a  friendly  Indian  as  a  guide, 
and  to  advance  towards  the  Genesee  to  reconnoiter.  Numbers  volun- 
teering, he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  twenty-four  men ;  too  few  if 
battle  was  intended ;  too  many  if  secresy  and  celerity  were  prime 
requisites  of  the  enterprise.  Striking  Little  castle,  on  the  Genesee 
river,  he  surprised,  killed  and  scalped  two  Indians.  On  his  return, 
Boyd  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  detachment  of  the  enemy,  who 
killed  fourteen  of  his  men,  and  took  him  and  a  soldier  prisoners ;  eight 
men  only  escaping.  The  next  day  the  army  accelerated  their  march, 
with  the  hope  of  releasing  Lieut.  Boyd.  On  arriving  at  the  Genesee 
Castle,  his  remains  and  those  of  the  other  prisoner  were  found,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  horrid  evidences  of  savage  barbarity.  The  tor- 
ture fires  were  yet  burning.  Flaming  pine  knots  had  been  thrust  into 
their  flesh,  their  finger  nails  pulled  out,  their  tongues  cut  off,  and 
their  heads  severed  from  their  bodies.  It  is  said  that  Boyd  was 
brought  before  Col.  Butler,  who  examined  him,  Boyd  being  on  one 
knee,  a  warrior  on  each  side  firmly  grasping  his  arms,  a  third  at  his 
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back,  with  tomakawk  raised.  What  a  scene  for  a  limner!  "  How 
many  men  has  Sullivan?  *'I  cannot  tell  you,  sir."  How  is  the  army 
divided  and  disposed  T"  "  I  cannot  give  you  any  information,  sir." 
•*  Boyd,  life  is  sweet,  you  had  better  answer  me."  "  Duty  forbids, 
and  I  would  not  if  life  depended  on  the  word — but  Col.  Butler,  I 
know  the  issue,  my  doom  is  fixed."  Another  version  of  the  affair 
omits  the  interview,  and  relates  that  Boyd  was  stabbed  in  the  abdo- 
men, an  intestine  drawn  out  and  tied  to  a  tree,  around  which  the 
sufferer  was  driven.  Both  may  be  true.  That  a  prisoner  should  be 
taken  before  Butler  for  examination  is  quite  probable. 

"  While  Sullivan"  (we  copy  Marshall)  "laid  waste  the  county  on 
the  Susquehanna,  another  expedition  under  Col.  Brodhead  was  car- 
ried on  from  Pittsburg  up  the  Alleghany,  against  the  Mingo,  Munsey, 
and  Seneca  tribes.  At  the  head  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
men,  he  advanced  two  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  and  destroyed  the 
villages  and  cornfields  on  its  head  branches.  Here  too  the  Indians 
were  unable  to  resist  the  invading  army.  After  one  unsuccessful 
skirmish,  they  abandoned  their  villages  to  a  destruction  that  was 
inevitable,  and  sought  for  personal  safety  in  the  woods." 

The  army  withdrew  to  Tioga  point  on  the  29th  September,  and  ia 
the  evening  Capt.  Shreeve  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  officers,  in 
the  best  style  in  his  power,  the  pleasure  of  which  was  heightened  by 
learning  the  particulars  of  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Stony  Point 
by  the  gallant  Wayne. 

General  Sullivan  gave  his  troops  three  days  of  rest,  and  Oct.  4th 
marched  to  Standing  Stone  bottom.  On  the  5th  the  whole  army, 
including  the  New  York  brigade,  under  General  Clinton,  except 
those  who  took  charge  of  the  pack-horses,  embarked  on  board  the 
boats,  and  were  wafted,  with  hearts  elate,  down  that  chrystal  stream, 
cheered  alternately  by  songs  and  music;  for  rigid  discipline  was, 
<Hi  an  occasion  so  joyous,  temporarily  relaxed. 

Col.  Zebulon  Butler  at  Wyoming,  having  been  apprised  of  their 
approach,  welcomed  them  with  a  salute,  and  on  the  8th,  gave  an 
entertainment,  more  sumptuous  and  profuse  than  the  Valley  had  ever 
before  witnessed.  Venison  and  wild  turkey  smoked  upon  the  boardt 
and  Gen.  Sullivan,  in  fine  spirits,  imparted  animation  to  the  feast. 
Delaying  only  until  the  10th,  the  army  marched,  and  arrived  at 
Easton  on  the  15th.  On  the  17th  of  October,  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
was  held,  and  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Evans,  of  Geih 
Poor's  brigade,  when  the  several  detachments  of  the  victorious  little 
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army  separated,  taking  up  new  positions  assigned  by  his  Excellency 
Ihe  Commander  in  Chief. 

Throughout  the  whole  campaign,  the  conduct  of  Gren.  SuUivto 
was  distinguished  by  courage,  energy  and  skill.  Unfortunately,  soon 
after  taking  the  command  at  Wyoming,  in  general  orders,  be  ani- 
madverted with  severity  upon  the  Board  of  War,  who  had  resisted 
wliat  they  deemed  unreasonable  demands  for  provisions,  forage, 
•tores,  and  means  of  transportation.  Sept.  1st,  1779,  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  **  a  letter  was  read,  dated  August  Slst,  from  the 
Board  of  War,  enclosing  a  copy  of  general  orders  issued  to  the  troops 
under  his  command,  by  Major  Gen.  John  Sullivan,  reflecting  upon  the 
Board,  and  representing  that  the  characters  of  the  Board  are  made. 
.  free  with  in  Gen.  Sullivan's  army,  who,  being  under  a  deceptioBr 
censure  the  Board  with  great  bitterness ;  and,  thereupon,  request 
Congress  to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  into  their  conduct,  &c^ 
October  14lh. — On  motion  of  Mr.  Gerry :  "  Resolved,  That  the 
thanks  of  Congress  be  given  to  his  Excellency  General  Washington, 
lor  directing,  and  to  Major-General  Sullivan,  and  the  brave  officers 
and  soldiers  under  his  command,  for  effectually  conducting  an  im- 
jportant  expedition,  against  such  of  the  Indian  nations,  as  encouraged 
by  the  counsels,  and  conducted  by  the  officers  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, had  perfidiously  waged  an  unprovoked  and  cruel  war  agEunst 
these  United  States ;  laid  waste  many  of  their  defenceless  towns,  and 
with  savage  barbarity  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  thereof.'' 

A  second  resolution  proposes  to  set  apart  a  day  of  general 
, thanksgiving,  which  shows  the  importance  attached  to  Sullivan's 
epioent  success. 

Still  the  voice  of  censure  from  the  Board  of  War,  and  their  par- 
.tisans  in  Congress,  was  reiterated  and  loud. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  a  letter  was  read  from  General  SuUivaav 
dated  the  9th,  **  requesting  leave,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  retire 
-fyotn  the  service."  Whereupon  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Gerry, 
''•that  thv^  resignation  of  Major -General  Sullivan  be  not  accepted,  but 
Ihat  he  have  leave  to  retire  from  the  service,  as  long  as  he  shall 
judge  it  expedient  for  tlie  recovery  of  his  health."  This  motion,  in- 
atead  of  being  adopted,  was  referred  to  a  committee,  on  whose  re- 
port to  Congress,  on  the  30th  November,  '*  Resolved,  That  Congress 
have  a  just  sense  of  the  services  and  abilities  of  Major-General 
Sullivan,  and  greatly  regret  the  indisposition  which  deprives  them  of 
•i^cgfillant  an  officer  ;  that  as  General  Sullivan's  health  will  not  permit 
his  continuance  in  the  American  army,  his  resignation  be  accepted." 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Livingston,  **  Resolved,  That  the  President  be 
requested  to  return  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Major-General  SciUi* 
▼an  for  bis  past  services." 

Thus  was  the  gallant  veteran  politely  bowed  out.  Imprudent  m 
expression  he  may  have  been,  but  his  meritorious  services  shoaM 
have  caused  a  few  hasty  words  to  be  overlooked,  and  he  should  haVe 
been  generously  retained  in  his  command. 

It  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ei^aordinary  in* 
stances  of  healthfulness  on  record,  that  this  army,  exceeding  three 
thousand  men,  (not  inchiding  Grederal  Clinton's  brigade)  during  the 
summer  and  autuoan,  in  battle,  by  accident  and  sickness^  should  hate 
suffered  so  inconsiderable  loss.  Marshall  says :  **  The  object  of  tbe 
expedition  being  accomplished,  Sullivan  returned  to  Eastom,  Penn^ 
syhrania,  having  lost  only  forty  men,  by  sickness  €nd  the  enemy%^ 

*  Note  I. — In  taking  leave  of  G«neral  Solhvtn,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  he  hail 
displayed  ngna!  ability  in  various  separate  commands,  prevjoiw  to  bis  being  tetocted  to 
^direct  the  northern  expedition.  He  bad  also  been  present  at  the  battles  of  Long  Island. 
Brandy  wine  and  Germantown.  Immediately  after  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  he  wai 
elected  to  Congress  from  New  Hampshire ;  was  afterwards  President  oT  that  State,  and  a 
District  Judge  of  the  United  States,  appointed  by  Washington.  Bom  in  1741,  he  disd 
January  23, 1795,  aged  fifty-four  years  *,  so  that  when  at  Wyoming,  he  was  about  lluity-asfin 
years  old. 

Note  2.^jleneral  Edward  Hand,  whose  name  has  several  times  occurred  in  recounting  thd 
««ent8  of  this  campaign,  as  a  distinguished  Pennsylvanian,  demands  a  further  notice.  Hd 
was  from  LancastM  county,  and  high  in  the  confidence  of  Washington ;  so  much  so^  that  whin 
in  1798-9,  he  consented  to  take  command  of  the  army  being  raised  to  resist  the  aggressions 
of  France,  that  great  and  good  man  desired  the  appo  intment  of  General  Hand  as  Adjutant 
Greneral.  He  Was  extremely  beloved  by  his  men,  and  served  with  great  usefulness  and 
honour.  When  peace  came  he  was  called  frequently  by  his  fellow  oitixens,  to  perform  hi^ 
civil  duties.  Uis  name  is  attached  to  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  17901  Tbd  uM 
Wyoming  soldiens,  speak  of  his  noble  horsemanship,  and  attachment  to  his  generous  ohaf» 
gcrs.  He  rode  a  fine  active  grey;  but  a  sorrel  roan,  remarkable  for  lofty  Carriage  and 
spirited  action,  was  his  favourite  parade  horse.  This  he  sent  forward  by  his  servant,  tbd 
moment  he  arrived  on  the  return  of  the  army  at  Tioga-point,  to  Col.  Butter  at  Wyomin|k 
with  a  particular  request,  that  he  might  be  recruited  against  his  arrival. 

Note  3.— >ln  1790,  Big-Tree,  an  Indian  of  the  Seneca  nation,  being  one  of  a  delegation  at 
Philadelphia,  addressing  Gen.  Washington,  thus  feelingly  refers  to  Sullivan^s  destruction  of 
their  settlements.  "  Father — When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we 
called  you  the  Toton  destroyer  ;  to  this  day  when  your  name  is  hearJ,  our  women  look  b^ 
hind  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  closer  to  the  necks  of  their  mothers.'*  Big-Trta 
joined  the  American  army  under  Wayne,  in  1793,  but  committed  suicide. 

Barlow,  in  his  Columbiad,  referring  to  the  Indian  expedition  against  Wyoming,  has  thesi 

lines  ;— 

"  His  savage  hordes,  tbe  murderous  Johnson  leads. 

Plies  thh>ugh  the  woods,  and  treads  the  tangled  weeds ; 

Shuns  open  combat,  teaches  where  to  run, 

Skulk,  couch  the  ambush,  aim  the  hunter's  gun ; 

Whirl  the  sly  tomahawk,  the  war  whoop  sing, 

Divide  the  qioilii^  and  pack  the  loalps  th^  bring.** 
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"  After  the  return  of  General  Sallivan,**  says  Mr.  Chapman,  *' seve- 
ral parties  of  Indians,  stimulated  by  revenge  for  the  losses  they  had 
sustained,  continued  to  range  among  the  mountains  of  Wyoming,  in 
thirst  of  vengeance  upon  the  white  people,  and  occasionally  caught 
and  tortured,  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  any  defenceless  individuals 
that  came  in  their  way." 

This  paragraph,  and  a  statement  of  the  aiSair  at  Nescopeck,  where 
the  party  under  Lieut.  Myers  was  cut  off,  is  all  that  Mr.  C.  records 
of  Indian  depredations  after  1779. 

Even  that  excellent,  and  generally  accurate  work,  the  **  Americah 
Encyclopedia,"  so  late  as  1840,  speaking  of  Sullivan's  expedition 
against  the  Indians,  says,  ''By  this  one  blow  an  end  was  pat  to  their 
incursions  and  cruelties." 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  annals  of  the  three  succeeding  years,  1780, 
*  1781,  1782,  that,  instead  of*'  the  danger  of  the  Indian  wars  being  in 
a  great  measure  removed,  the  inhabitants  returned  in  great  numbers 
to  their  possessions  at  Wyoming,  where  their  settlements  again 
flourished,"  that,  in  fact,  those  three  years  were  rife  with  Indian  in- 
vasions, and  that  Wyoming  was  almost  one  continued  scene  of  plun- 
der and  captivity — murder,  conflagration  and  woe. 

The  civil  transactions  of  the  year  afford  few  materials  for  history. 
The  settlers  who  remained,  or  returned  after  the  massacre,  were 
generally  gathered  under  the  protection  of  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre. 
A  mill  on  the  borders  of  Hanover  and  Newport,  was  guarded  by  a 
few  men,  and  three  or  four  families  ventured  to  reside  in  its 
vicinity.  The  civil  organization  was  preserved  by  Col.  Denison,  and 
half  a  dozen  citizens.  At  a  town  meeting  held  April  ye  12,1779, 
Giles  Slocum,  Christopher  Hurlbut,  Daniel  Ingersoll,  Asa  Chapman 
and  Joel  Strong,  were  admitted  freemen,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Connecticut ;  Colonel  Nathan  Denison,  and  Deacon  John  Hurlbut 
were  chosen  members  of  Assembly,  to  meet  at  Hartford  the  following 
May. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1779,  (the  army  having  returned  victo- 
rious, the  enemy  chastised,  and  it  was  hoped  eflectually  broken  and 
dispersed,  hope  and  confidence  being  restored,)  a  town  meeting  was 
legally  warned,  and  holden  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland.  Since 
April  1778,  near  two  years,  the  entries  had  been  brief,  and  imper- 
fectly made  in  the  old  records,  as  if  with  trembling  hand  and  broken 
heart.    Now  the  record  is  full,  bold,  and  beautifullv  written. 

Colonel  Nathan  Denison  was  chosen  moderator. 

Obadiah  Gore,  town  clerk,  for  the  ensuing  year.  Selectmen,  a 
Town  Treasurer,  Constables,  Surveyors  of  Highways,  Fence-view- 
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ers,  Listers,  (Assessors)  a  Tax  Collector,  Key-keeper,  Brander  of 
Horses,  and  School  Committee,  were  appointed.  The  special  con- 
fidence reposed  in  Col.  Denison,  may  be  inferred  from  his  being  not 
only  chosen  moderator,  but  treasurer,  selectman,  and  one  of  the 
school  committee.  He  was  member  of  Assembly,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  Judge  of  the  Court. 

The  names  of  James  Nesbitt  and  John  Phillips  appear  among 
the  officers,  and  are  now  especially  noticed,  because  April  14,  1843, 
as  I  now  write,  sixty-four  years  having  elapsed  since  that  towa 
meeting,  they  still  live,  respected  for  their  usefulness,  and  beloved  for 
their  virtues. 

A  single  incident  remains  to  be  noted.  Mrs.  Bidlack,  the  mother 
of  Capt.  James  Bidlack,  who  was  slain  in  the  massacre,  applied  for 
the  release  of  her  son  Benjamin,  (now  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Bidlack«) 
who  was  in  the  army,  he  being  needed  at  home  for  her  protection  and 
support.  The  following  neat  letter,  beautifully  written,  came  to 
Col.  Butler,  in  reply  to  her  petition. 

"War  Office,  November  Ist^  1779. 

Sib, — The  Board  have  received  Mehitible  Bidlack's  representa- 
tion of  her  case,  and  your  certificate  thereon,  and  much  as  they  are 
inclined  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  those  who  have  suffered  by  the 
war,  they  cannot  grant  the  petition  for  the  discharge  of  her  son.  Her 
reasons,  though  very  good,  are  such  as  thousands  can  plead,  and  to 
admit  them  as  sufficien,  would  be  to  depopulate  the  army. 

I  am  sir,  with  respect, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

BfiNJAMiH  Stodbrt,  8ecr0iartfp 
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1780.-^Renesved  infuion — Bennet  and  Hammend  taken— Noble  ci^ploil — ITpMD  mar- 

dcred — Van  Campen,  Pike  and  Rogers  taken — Noble  exploit  and  rescue— Town  nieetiq| 

' — Civil  afiairs — Generous  donation  firom  Virginia— Good  news  from  Assembiy — Muster 

/|toll — A  priie— Capt.  John  Franklin — Justice's  Court — Coort  martial — N«w«finfliheloir 

t  -—Death  of  Capl.  Cal^elt— lieut.  Lawrence  Myers— Fifty  miles  to  mHt— Tariouf  lod* 

^ents — Massacre  Rear  Sugarloaf— Marriage  of  Capt.  Schotts — J.  Butler's  Rangeis— Seven 

prisoners  taken  from  Shawney — sickly  summer — welcome  supply  of  provisiOMb 


Thb  sense  of  secarity  and  repose,  so  i^elconie  to  the  wearied  settlers 
after  tlie  distressing  scenes  of  the  two  preceding  years,  they  were  ool 
k>ng  permitted  to  cherish.  EflTectual  as  the  punishment  of  the  Sar 
^^ages  seemed,  instead  of  subduing,  it  only  appeared  to  hmve  exaspe- 
rated eheir  thirst  for  revenge,  and  1780  was  destined  to  be  a  year  of 
extreme  sufiering. 

Being  confident  that  Suilivan  had  left  in  the  whole  Indian  eovDtry 
nothing  for  them  to  subsist  upon,  it  was  not  doubted  but  the  Savages 
were  necessarily  within  the  British  lines  at  Niagara,  beyond  striking 
distance;  and  the  settlers  resumed  their  farming  at  Kingston,  Hano- 
ver, and  Plymouth,  the  latter  seven  miles  distant  from  the  TVllkes- 
barre  fort.  A  few  adventured  further.  The  main  settlements  had 
block-houses  built,  in  case  of  attack,  wherein  to  seek  shelter  and  make 
defence. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  an  alarm  was  given  that  Indians  were 
in  the  Valley.  On  the  27th,  Thomas  Bennett  and  his  son,  a  lad,  in 
a  field  not  far  from  their  house,  in  Kingston,  were  seized  and  made 
prisoners  by  six  Indians.  Lebbeus  Hammond,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured a  few  hours  before,  they  found  tied  as  they  entered  a  gorge  of 
the  mountain.  Hammond  had  been  in  the  battle,  and  was  then 
taken  prisoner,  but  had  escaped  from  the  fatal  ring  at  bloody  rock, 
where  Queen  Esther  was  pursuing  her  murderous  rounds  as  previ- 
ously related.    He  was  a  prize  of  more  than  ordinary  value.    No 
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doubt  could  exist  but  that  he  was  destined  a  victim  to  the  cruelett 
barbarity.    The  night  of  the  27th  they  took  up  their  quarters  about 
twelve  miles  north  from  the  Valley.     The  next  day,  having  crossed 
the  river  near  the  three  Islands,  they  pushed  on  towards  Meshoppen 
with  all  the  speed  in  their  power.     While  on  their  march  they  met 
two  parties  of  Indians  and  Tories,  descending  for  murder  and  pillage 
upon  the  settlement     A  man  by  the  name  of  Moses  Mount,  whoiR 
they  knew,  was  particular  in  his  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  garri* 
son  and  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants.    On  the  evening  of  the  28ttl 
they  built  a  fire,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bennett,  who  being  an  old  maWf 
was  least  feared,  and  permitted  to  go  unbound.     To  a  request  from 
Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  Chief,  to  lend  him  an  awl  to  put  on  a  button,  tM 
Savage,  with  a  significant  look  replied,  "  No  want  button  for  one 
night,*'  and  refu9ed  his  request     The  purpose  of  the  Indians  coaM 
not  be  mistaken.     Whispering  to  Hammond,  while  the  Indians  went 
to  a  spring  near  by,  to  drink,  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  effort  td 
escape.    To  stay  was  certain  death  ;  they  could  but  die.   Tired  witk 
their  heavy  march,  after  a  supper  of  venison,  the  Indians  lay  around 
the  fire,  Hammond  and  the  boy  tied  between  them,  except  an  old 
Indian  who  was  set  to  keep  the  first  watch.     His  spear  lay  by  fail 
side,  while  he  picked  the  meat  from  the  head  of  a  deer,  as  half  8lee|>* 
ing  and  nodding,  he  sat  over  the  fire.     Bennett  was  allowed  to  «l 
near  him,  and  seemingly  in  a  careless  manner,  took  the  spear,  an4 
rolled  it  playfully  on  his  thigh.     Watching  his  opportunity  when 
least  on  his  guard,  he  thrust  the  spear  through  the  Indian's  side,  who 
fell  with  a  startling  groan  upon  the  burning  logs.     There  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.    Age  forgot  its  decrepitude.   In  an  instant  Ham«> 
mond  and  young  Bennett  were  cut  loose,  the  arms  seized,  three  of  the 
remaining  Savages  tomahawked,  and  slain  as  they  slept,  and  another 
wounded.    One  only  escaped  unhurt.    On  the  evening  of  the  30th 
the  captive  victors  came  in  with  five  rifles,  a  silver  mounted  bangeri 
and  several  spears  and  blankets,  as  trophies  of  their  brilliant  exploiti 
Another  band  of  ten  Indians,  on  the  same  day  that  Bennett  and 
Hammond  were  taken,  shot  Asa  Upson  in  Hanover,  (near  where  thi 
bridge  crosses  the  canal  below  Carey -Town).    On  the  28th,  two  mett 
were  making  sugar  about  eight  miles  below  Wilkesbarre,  one  wai 
killed,  the  other  taken  prisoner.   On  the  29th,  Jonah  Rogers,  a  lad  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  was  taken  prisoner  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
Valley.     The  Indians  then  pushed  down  the  river  to  Fishing  Creaky 
where,  on  the  30th  they  surprised  the  family  of  the  Van  Campens; 
Moses  Van  Campen  was  taken  prisoner  after  they  had  murdered  and 
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scalped  bis  father,  his  brother,  and  his  uncle,  and  captored  a  bojr 
named  Pence.     Directing  their  course  northeast,  the  Savages  passed 
through  Huntington,  where  they  were  met  by  a  scout  of  four  men 
under  the  orders  of  Capt.  Franklin.  Shots  were  exchanged,  and  two 
of  his  men  wounded.     Too  few  to  cope  with  the  Indian  party,  Capt 
Franklin  took  up  a  position  in  an  old  log  house ;  but  the  enemy  pre- 
ferred to  pursue  their  course,  and  the  same  evening  came  to  a  camp 
where  Abraham  Pike,  with  his  wife,  were  making  sugar.     Pike,  who 
was  a  British  deserter,  was  a  most  desirable  acquisition.     The  wife 
and  her  child  they  painted,  and  sent  into  the  settlements.     The  party 
now  bent  their  way  to  the  lake  country,  crossed  the  Susquehanna  at 
the  little  Tunkhannock,  and  pursued  their  course  up  the  east  branch 
of  the  river.    Lieut  Van  Campen,  a  man  of  true  courage,  brave  and 
enterprising,  formed  a  plan,  with  Pike,  Rogers,  and  Pence,  to  rise  on 
the  ten  Indians,  and  effect  their  liberation,  or  die  in  the  attempt 
It  was  a  bold  and  hazardous  enterprise.     The  party  had  ascended 
to  within  fifteen  miles  of  Tioga  Point,  where  they  encamped  on  the 
night  of  the  3rd  of  April.     The  Indilms,  beyond  the  probability  of 
pursuit,  all  lay  down  to  sleep,  five  on  each  side  of  the  prisoners,  who 
were  carefully  bound.    Van  Campen  had  observed  that  a  knife,  used 
by  one  of  the  Indians,  fell  near  him,  and  placing  his  foot  on  it,  secured 
the  inestimable  prize.     About  midnight,  finding  the  enemy  buried  in 
profound  sleep,  Van  Campen  cut  himself  loose,  and  with  noiseless 
celerity  liberated  the  hands  of  his  companions.    Springing  to  their 
feet,  placing  the  guns  in  a  secure  place,  tomahawks  were  used  with 
the  utmost  vigour.     The  Indians  made  a  desperate,  but  unavailing 
effort  for  the  mastery,  but  were  overpowered,  and  several  of  the  ten 
killed,  two  others  wounded,  and  two  or  three  escaped  unhurt     After 
scalping  the  dead,  recovering  the  scalps  of  those  of  our  people  whom 
the  Indians  had  slain,  making  a  hasty  raft,  the  party,  taking  the  gans» 
tomahawks,  spears,  and  blankets  of  the  foe,  descended  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  on  the  evening  of  the  dth  of  April  arrived  with  their  spoils 
in  triumph  at  Wyoming.     No  nobler  deed  was  performed  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.     In  a  narrative  of  his  life  and  services,  writtea 
1837,  and  presented  as  a  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  for  a  pehsioQ> 
Lieut.  Van  Campen  represents  his  companions  in  this  affair,  except 
Pence,  as  terrified  and  inactive,  thus  impairing  his  own  credit,  and 
marring  the  beauty  of  a  most  chivalrous  achievement.     There  was 
honour  enough  for  all ;  there  could  be  no  motive  but  excessive  self- 
gk>rification,  for   representing  Pike  and  Rogers  as  cowards.     But 
when  that  narrative  was  written  Van  Campen  was  an  old  man,  Piha 
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and  Rogers  were  both  dead,  and  he  may  have  supposed  no  one  re- 
mained to  rescue  their  names  from  the  odium.  The  writer  of  this 
knew  Abraham  Pike  and  Jonah  Rogers  well.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a* 
highly  respectable  citizen,  and  was  well  understood,  though  quite  a 
youth,  to  have  performed  his  duty  like  a  man.  That  he  was 
collected  and  cool  is  evident  from  his  observing  that  Pike  struck 
his  first  blow  with  the  head  of  his  axe,  then  turned  it  and  gave 
the  edge.  The  former  he  has  often  heard  recount  the  daring 
exploit,  and  until  this  recent  statement  of  Van  Campen,  never 
heard  a  doubt  of  Pike's  courage  expressed.  Familiarly  he  was  called 
"  Serjeant  Pike,  the  Indian  killer,"  and  as  such  was  every  where 
welcome.  An  Irishman!  A  regularly  disciplined  soldier!  The- 
presumption  would  be  strong  against  the  charge  of  cowardicel 
But  death  was  certain  if  taken  to  Niagara ;  even  cowardice  itself 
would  have  stimulated  a  man,  so  situated,  to  fight.  That  Van 
Campen's  memory  had  become  impaired,  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  he  claims  to  have  killed  nine  of  the  ten  Indians.  Col.  Jenkins, 
in  a  memorandum  made  at  the  time^  says :  "  Pike  and  two  men  from 
Fishing  Creek,  and  two  boys  that  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  made 
their  escape  by  rising  on  the  guard,  killed  three,  and  the  rest  took 
to  the  woods,  and  left  the  prisoners  with  twelve  guns,'*  &c.  No! 
without  detracting  from  the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  Van 
Campen,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  he  had  told  the  story  of  his 
own  prowess,  heightening  the  colouring  in  his  own  favour,  as  he 
found  it  gave  him  consideration  with  his  wondering  listeners,  until, 
perhaps,  he  believed  himself  the  sole  hero  of  the  victory. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  three  persons,  named  Avery,  Lyons,  and 
Jones,  were  taken  off  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  from  Capouse. 

The  unfortunate,  or  fortunate  Hammond,  who,  twice  in  such  fear- 
ful jeopardy,  had  twice  escaped,  had  now  the  pleasure  of  appearing 
at  Head-Quarters,  having  1[)een  sent  on  the  3rd  of  April,  by  Col. 
Butler,  express,  with  despatches  for  his  Excellency. 

In  the  course  of  these  predatory  excursions,  the  Savages  set  fire  to 
the  simple  log  buildings  which  the  settlers  had  erected  for  their  tem- 
porary residence. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  distress,  the  ever  popular  town  meetings 
were  not  neglected. 

''  At  a  town  meeting,  legally  warned  and  held,  in  the  town  of 
Westmoreland,  on  Monday  the  10th  day  of  April,  1780, 

''  John  Franklin,  Esq.,  was  chosen  Moderator  for  the  work  of  the 
day. 
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"  John  Hurlbut,  Esq.,  was  chosen  to  negotiate  the  affairs  of  this 
town,  before  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  holden  in  Hartford,  io 
May  next. 

"  Obadiah  Gk>re,  Esq.,  John  Franklin,  Esq.,  and  Lieut.  RoscweM 
Franklin  are  appointed  a  Committee  to  assist  the  Agent  in  drawing 
up  a  just  representation  of  our  circumstances,  to  lay  before  the  Hon- 
orable the  General  Assembly,  in  May  next." 

"  At  a  town  meeting  on  the  20th  of  April,  John  Franklin,  Esq., 
Lieut.  Rosewell  Franklin,  and  Ensign  John  Comstock,  (titleis  as 
usual  scrupulously  ^iv€n,)  were  appointed  a  Committee  **  to  advise 
with  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  about  contracting  their  iroprofc- 
ments  to  a  smaller  compass,  and  more  defenceable  situation,  against 
the  Savages,  and  to  adopt  measures  for  the  security  of  their  stock, 
and  make  their  report  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  garrison,  as 
soon  as  possible." 

The  next  Resolve  should  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold. 

"  Voted — That  whereas  the  parish  of  Dresden,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  have  contributed  and  sent  one  hundred  and  eighty  dol- 
lars for  the  support  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  this  town,  that 
the  selectmen  be  directed  to  distribute  said  money  to  those  they 
shall  judge  the  most  necessitated,  and  report  to  the  town  at  some 
future  meeting. 

"  Voted — That  Col.  Nathan  Denison  return  the  thanks  of  this  town 
to  the  parish  of  Dresden,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  their  charita- 
ble disposition  in  presenting  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  this  town 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars." 

Col.  Butler*s  second  Connecticut  regiment  consisted,  at  this  time, 
of  three  hundred  and  fourteen  men,  fit  for  duty,  and  while  he  was 
stationed  in  Westmoreland,  possessing,  as  he  was  known  to  <k),  more 
skill  in  Indian  warfare,  and  enjoying  in  an  eminent  degree  the  confi- 
dence of  the  inhabitants,  yet  every  man  of  his  regiment  was  below 
the  mountains,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Isaac  Sherman.  Visiting  his  command,  to  see  that  proper  discipline 
and  order  were  preserved,  then  hastening  back  to  Wyoming,  to  a 
station  of  excessive  care  and  responsibility,  yet  affording  no  chance 
to  gather  laurels,  so  dear  to  the  high-souled  military  man,  Col. 
Butler  performed  most  arduous  duties,  in  a  manner  to  entitle  him  to 
the  gratitude  and  praise  of  his  country. 

Early  in  July,  Esquire  Hurlbut  returned  from  Hartford,  bringing 
the  cheering  news,  that  the  Assembly,  in  answer  to  the  petition  of 
her  Wyoming  people,  had  resolved  to  take  an  account  of  their  losses* 
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preparatory  to  making  compensation  therefor,  when  the  public  trea- 
sury should  be  in  a  condition  to  do  so.  The  Resolve,  itself,  breathes 
a  spirit,  and  shows  an  intention  so  just,  that  it  should  be  carefully 
preserved. 

"  At  a  General  Assembly  of  the  Governor,  and  Company  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  in  America,  holden  at  Hartford  on  the  secoml 
Thursday  of  May,  (being  the  llth  day  of  said  month,)  and  con- 
tinued by  several  adjournments  until  the  23d  day  of  June  follow- 
ing. Anno  Domini,  1780. 

"  Upon  the  Memorial  of  the  Civil  Authority,  and  Selectmen 

of  the  Town  of  Westmoreland,  representing  that  the  inhabitants  of 
said  town  have  sustained  great  losses  by  the  invasions  and  depre- 
dations of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  Rate  Bills  issued  against  the 
inhabitants  of  said  town,  for  State  Taxes,  have  been  taken,  burnt 
and  destroyed  ;  the  town  depopulated,  and  the  few  remaining  fami- 
lies greatly  impoverished  by  the  frequent  incursions  and  depreda- 
tions of  the  enemy.  Praying  this  Assembly  that  an  estimation  of 
their  losses  may  be  made,  and  State  Taxes  abated  in  part  compen- 
sation thereof,  etc.,  as  per  Memorial. 

"  Resolved  by  this  Assembly,  That  the  whole  of  the  State  Taxes,  for 
which  warrants  have  already  issued  against  the  inhabitants  of  said 
town  of  Westmoreland,  that  are  not  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  abated,  to  be  considered  as 
in  part  compensation  for  their  losses,  whenever  the  United  States 
shall  order  and  direct  the  losses  sustained  by  the  citizens  of  said 
States,  from  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,  to  be  compensated  ;  and 
John  Hurlbut,  Zebulon  Butler,  and  Obadiah  Gore,  Esqs.,  be,  and 
tbey  are  hereby  appointed  a  Committee  to  repair  to  said  Westmore- 
land ;  first  giving  public  notice  in  the  several  newspapers  in  this 
State,  of  the  time  and  place  of  their  meeting,  and  there  examine  into 
the  damages,  injuries,  and  losses  sustained  and  suffered  by  the  pre- 
sent or  late  inhabitants  of  said  town  of  Westmoreland,  holding  under 
this  State,  who  shall,  by  themselves  or  others  on  their  behalf,  being 
duly  authorized,  make  application  to  said  Committee,  during  their 
continuance  in  said  town,  and  report  make  to  some  future  session  of 
this  Assembly,  of  what  they  shall  find  in  the  matters  aforesaid." 

Capt.  Simon  Spalding's  Independent  Company,  being  the  consoli- 
dated Wyoming  companies  of  Ransom  and  Durkee,  was  stationed  at 
Wilkesbarre  fort,  with  Capt.  John  Paul  Schott's  rifle  corps,  and  a 
detachment  from  the  German  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Michael,  making  together,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.    The 
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militia  consisted  of  one  company  under  the  command  of  Capt.  John 
Franklin.  How  entirely  broken  and  reduced  was  the  couDtry,  will 
be  apparent  from  the  returns  of  this  company. 

'•July  29,  1780,  there  were  twenty-nine  on  the  roll.  At  Hanover, 
to  guard  the  mill,  one  lieutenant,  one  serjeant,  and  ten  privates.  At 
Kingston,  one  serjeant  and  fourteen  men;  and  two  on  the  sick 
list.  Small  detachments  were  frequently  made  for  scouting  parties, 
the  utmost  vigilance  being  indispensable.  On  the  9th  of  June, 
Captain  Franklin,  with  five  men,  being  on  a  scout  sixty  nules  up  the 
river,  at  Wysox,  took  three  prisoners,  viz :  Jacob  Bowman,  Adam 
Bowman,  and  Henry  Hoover,  with,  according  to  the  language  of 
the  day,  a  fine  lot  of  plunder,  valued  at  £46  18s.  lid.  Capt.  Franklin 
and  Serjeant  Baldwin  each  shared  a  silver  watch,  several  pocket 
compasses,  silver  buttons,  and  sleeve  buttons ;  a  scarlet  broadcloth 
coat,  several  gold  pieces,  and  a  beautiful  spy-glass,  attest  the  conse- 
quence of  the  prisoners.  The  canoes  sold  for  £4  10s.  They  were 
probably  confidential  messengers  on  public  service  from  the  enemy 
in  New  York,  to  Col.  John  Butler  at  Niagara.  Col.  Z.  Butler, 
purchased  the  spy-glass  from  the  victors,  estimated  at  three  guineas, 
hard  money." 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  general  distress,  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
press a  smile,  when  we  contemplate  the  variety  of  character  sus- 
tained, and  duties  performed  by  Captain  Franklin.  We  have  seen 
him  taking  an  active  part  on  several  committees  in  town  meeting. 
Indefatigable  in  the  command  of  his  little  company ;  during  all  this 
time,  he  was  farming  with  an  industry,  that  showed  his  reliance  for 
subsistence  was  on  the  labour  of  his  hands.  A  hunter,  scarce  a  week 
passed,  that  he  did  not  in  the  proper  season,  bring  in  a  buck.  Bat 
he  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  the  civil  laws  were  regularly 
administered.  As  it  is  our  purpose  to  present  an  accurate  picture 
of  Wyoming  as  we  can  possibly  sketch,  one  or  two  causes,  tried 
before  Justice  Franklin,  will  be  quoted. 

August  19,  1780, ,  of  Westmoreland,  found   guilty  of 

playing  cards,  therefore  ordered,  that  he  pay  a  fine  to  the  treasury  of 
the  town  of  Westmoreland  of  ten  shillings,  lawful  money,  with  costs. 

Test.  John  Fraxklcc,  J.  P. 

At  a  Justice's  Court,  holden  at  Westmoreland,  August  31,  1780, 
present,  John  Franklin,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  wherein  Phineas  Pierce, 
is  plaintiff,  and  Lebeus  Tubbs,  defendant:  Whereas,  the  said  Pierce, 
as  administrator  on  the  estate  of  CoL  George  Dorrance,  deceased,  ocmb- 
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plains  of  the  defendant  as  disclosing,  (Q.  secreting  ?  withholding  ?) 
some  of  the  estate  aforesaid,  the  court  proceeds  to  a  trial  by  the  consent 
of  the  parties,  and  on  the  examination  of  the  defendant  on  oath,  who 
testifies,  etc.  With  these  chancery  powers  of  obliging  the  defendant 
on  oath  to  reveal  the  whole  truth,  every  thing  was  explained.  Among 
many  other  articles,  he  had  a  rifle  belonging  to  Col.  Dorrance,  a  bed, 
a  copper  tea-kettle,  and  several  other  articles  of  valuable  household 
furniture. 

"  The  Court  are  of  opinion,  that  the  defendant  deliver  up  the  said 
articles  to  the  administrator,  and  satisfy  the  costs  of  the  court. 

Test.  John  Franklin,  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

Military  courts  were  also  held.  Serjeant  Leader  was  convicted 
of  falsifying  a  provision  return,  breaking  open  the  magazine ;  of  con- 
spiring to  release  the  tory  prisoners,  and  blow  up  the  garrison.  He  was 
whipped  one  hundred  lashes,  and  sent  out  with  the  prisoners  to  Head 
Quarters,  as  incorrigible.  We  make  two  or  three  brief  extracts 
from  Franklin's  Journal.  "  July  12, 1780.  A  Court  Martial. — Martin 
Breakall  tried,  Capt.  John  Paul  Schotts,  president;  Capt.  Spaulding, 
Capt.  Franklin,  Lieut.  Gore,  Lieut.  Jenkins,  Lieut.  Kingsley,  mem- 
bers. Breakall  is  found  guilty  of  intending  to  desert  to  the  Indians, 
take  with  him  the  tory  prisoners,  and  threatening  to  scalp  one  Adam 
Sybert.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  Breakall  run  the  gauntlet 
four  times  through  the  troops  of  this  garrison.  The  commanding 
oflicer  approves  the  sentence,  and  the  next  afternoon,  the  13tb,  was 
punished  accordingly."  A  singing  meeting  this  evening,  says  Capt. 
Franklin  in  his  journal,  at  Mr.  Forseman's. 

*^  I  went  to  Huntingdon,  Saturday  15tb,  returned,"  says  Capt.  F. 
"  Saturday  the  22d,  killed  two  deer,  and  took  up  Sherwood's  flax."* 

A  boat  arrived  from  down  the  river  on  the  20th  of  the  month,  with 
the  welcome  cargo  of  twenty-three  barrels  of  flour.  The  boatmen 
state,  "  that  on  Friday  the  14th,  one  man  and  three  children  were 
murdered  by  the  Indians  near  Bufialo  Creek,  and  on  Saturday  the 
15th,  one  Capt.  McMahon,  was  taken  prisoner  by  an  Indian  and 
tory,  six  miles  from  Northumberland,  on  the  West  Branch,  but  he 
made  bis  escape,  killing  the  tory  when  the  Indian  had  gone  to  his 
company,  that  lay  near  at  hand.  This  tory  was  Capt.  Caldwell, 
a  noted  villain."  Probably  the  same  Capt.  Caldwell,  who  the  day 
before  the  massacre  in  1778,  took  possession  of  the  fort  at  Jenkins' 

♦  The  development  of  Capt.  Franklin's  character  and  condact  in  the  sequel,  will  show 
the  parpose  of  these  minute  details. 
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ferry.  His  conduct  in  that  instance  was  neither  marked  by  treachery 
nor  cruelty.  In  a  boat  that  arrived  at  this  time,  came  Lieut.  Lau- 
rence Myers,  his  first  visit  to  Wyoming,  a  very  worthy  gentleman, 
of  whom  it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  speak  more  at  large  in  our  chapter 
of  personal  narratives. 

"  August  6.  Last  Thursday,  Benjamin  Clark  with  others,  went 
down  the  river  to  mill.  Same  day,  Lieut.  Daniel  Gore  with  others, 
set  out  to  Col.  Stroud's  to  mill."  Col.  Stroud's  mill  at  Stroudsburgh, 
on  the  Delaware,  was  nearly  fifty  miles  distant  through  the  wil* 
derness,  from  which  may  be  inferred  the  privations  and  bardsfaips 
the  inhabitants  had  to  encounter.  No  mill  remained,  but  the  small 
one  near  Nanticoke  Falls,  defended  by  a  detachment  of  Captain 
Franklin's  company. 

On  the  death  of  Mason  F.  Alden's  child  on  the  20th,  Esquire  Huri- 
but  preached  two  sermons.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  HoUeobacM 
boat  loaded  with  goods  arrived,  having  on  board  the  three  weicofne 
^  pounders,"  to  enable  the  Wyoming  people  to  make  then*  own 
powder.  Rumours  were  rife  of  murders  by  Indians  below.  The 
prowess  and  success  of  Bennett  and  Hammond,  and  of  Pike,  Rogers 
and  Van  Campen,  had  doubtless  for  a  brief  space,  impressed  on  the 
enemy  a  lesson  of  extreme  caution  in  regard  to  Wyoming. 

Capt.  Franklin  and  three  men  set  out  on  a  scout  up  the  river 
early  in  September.  At  Tioga  Point,  they  came  to  where  kurge 
parties  had  encamped,  and  saw  two  Indians.  At  Tioga  they  (bond 
a  canoe,  and  in  two  easy  days  sail  arrived  at  the  Wyoming  Fort  on 
the  10th.  A  week  previous,  Serjeants  Baldwin  and  Searles  et- 
changed  shots  with  Indians  at  Tunkhannock,  took  a  horse  and  sons 
plunder  from  them,  which  it  is  supposed  the  Indians  had  taken  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Allen,  near  the  Lehi  water  gap. 

After  Wyoming  was  so  reduced  as  to  be  unable  to  afibrd  assist- 
ance in  checking  the  excursions  of  the  Savages,  parties  were  in  the 
habit  of  passing  the  settlement,  and  attacking  the  people  boA 
sides  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  taking  scalps,  prisoners,  and  plnmkr. 
In  May  1780,  the  settlement  at  Mahoning,  not  far  from  Jjiaocli 
Chunk,  was  attacked,  several  were  slain.  Benjamin  Gilbert,  a  quaker, 
and  Abigail  Dodson,  a  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  were  among  tke 
prisoners  taken  to  Niagara.  In  consequence  of  these  repeat^  s^ 
tacks,  a  chain  of  block-houses  was  built,  at  supporting  distances,  hack 
of  the  Blue  Mountain,  from  the  Schuylkill  in  Berks  county,  to  the 
Delaware  in  Northampton;  and  Nathan  Beach  was  an  orderly 
Serjeant  for  two  years  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Smeathers,  oo 
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that  line  of  defence.  In  September,  a  large  party  of  Indians  passing 
Wyoming,  without  giving  the  least  alarm,  crossed  the  Susquehanna, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nescopeck  Creek,  leaving  Wilkesbarre  Fort 
eighteen  miles  on  the  lefU  On  advancing  into  the  Scotch  Valley, 
now  known  as  Conyngham  and  Sugar  Loaf,  moving  with  cat-like 
wariness,  they  discovered  a  party  of  Americans  entirely  off  their 
guard,  some  eating,  others  at  play,  for  it  was  noon,  and  entertain- 
ing not  the  slightest  appreliension  of  an  enemy  being  near,  they  were 
reposing  or  sporting,  after  a  forenoon  march.  On  counting  their 
numbers,  the  Indians  found  the  Americans  had  thirty-three  men,  their 
own  being  thirty.  Some  were  for  making  a  bold  attack,  others  who 
had  come  for  plunder,  preferred  to  retire.  It  was  however  agreed 
upon,  that  they  would  all  draw  near,  and  take  a  shot ;  if  the  Ameri- 
cans were  not  broken,  but  should  rally  with  spirit,  they  would  retreat 
to  a  designated  place.  The  fire  was  as  deadly  as  unexpected.  Our 
people  who  survived,  ran  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Lieut.  Myers,* 
who  commanded,  did  every  thing  an  intrepid  officer  could  do  to  rally 
bis  men,  seized  his  rifle,  and  vowed  he  would  die  before  he  would  re- 
treat. One  or  two  ran  to  his  aid,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  was  seized 
by  the  gallant  Indian  chief,  wounded  slightly,  and  made  prisoner. 
Satisfied  with  their  thirteen  scalps,  their  prisoners,  and  all  the  booty 
brought  out  by  the  party,  the  Indians  hastened  their  retreat,  doing 
what  mischief  they  could,  by  burning  the  Shickshinny  mills,  and  aU 
the  grain  stacks  on  their  route.  The  second  night  Lieut.  Myers 
contrived  to  make  bis  escape,  and  came  into  the  Wyoming  Fort 
with  the  melancholy  tidings.  After  the  war,  the  Miss  Dodson,  be- 
fore named,  was  redeemed  from  captivity,  and  related  the  Indian 
account  of  the  afiair,  as  learned  at  Niagara. 

As  the  preceding  winter  had  been  extremely  cold,  so  the  summer 
was  marked  by  an  unusual  degree  of  heat.  August  especially  was, 
to  use  an  expression  of  the  day,  panting  hot,  severe  thunder  showers 
being  frequent,  followed  by  a  close  and  oppressive  atmosphere.  The 
consequence  was  an  autumn  of  greater  sickness  than  had  ever 
before  been  experienced.  Remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  pre- 
vailed to  a  distressing  degree.  The  settlers  in  Kingston  particu- 
larly suffered.  Calomel,  tartar  emetic,  and  Jesuits  bark,  dispensed  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Smith,  with  skill,  were  efficacious,  and  the  number  of 
deaths,  though  considerable,  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  greal 
namber  afflicted.    Every  incident  in  a  small  community  so  excited, 

*  Not  Laumot  Mjert. 
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awakened  attention,  and  William  Nelson,  being  badly  bitten  by  a 
rattlesnake^  was  probably  known  in  the  course  of  a  day,  to  every 
person  in  Wyoming.     After  much  suffering  he  recovered. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  the  good  Deacon  Hurlbut,  who  preached 
in  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  being  chosen  member  cS 
Assembly,  set  out  for  Hartford,  accompanied  by  Asa  Chapaian,  who 
went  to  visit  his  friends  in  Preston.  Chapman  had  been  sworn  ia 
a  freeman  of  Westmoreland,  a  few  months  before.  He  retamed, 
and  his  fate  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  a  subsequent  year. 

We  have  spoken  several  times  of  Capt.  John  Paul  Schotts,  wbo 
was  stationed  with  his  rifle  corps  at  Wyoming,  where  he  became 
attached  to  Miss  Naomi  Sill,  sister  to  Col.  Denison's  lady.  The 
banns  were  published  on  Sunday,  October  the  15th,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  18th,  they  were  married;  the  occasion  being  one  of 
great  joy  and  festivity  in  the  garrison,  and  among  the  whole  people. 
The  24th  of  the  month,  the  settlement  was  thrown  into  consmo- 
tion  by  the  arrival  of  an  express  stating,  that  Col.  Hunter,  at  Fort 
Augusta,  (Sunbury,)  had  stopped  the  boats  that  were  ascending  the 
fiver  with  provisions  for  the  garrison.  Grain  the  people  now  had, 
but  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  Stroudsburgh  to  mill. 
This  was  the  first  incident  which  had  occurred  for  three  years,  ex- 
hibiting the  smothered,  but  by  no  means  extinguished  jealousy,  that 
existed  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania,  towards  the  Connecticut  garrisoo 
and  settlement. 

Nearly  three  months  passed  away,  after  the  massacre  at  the 
Scotch  Valley,  in  comparative  peace.  Alarms  were  frequent;  scouts 
were  on  the  alert ;  tidings  of  murder  and  robbery,  weekly,  came  in 
from  the  West  Branch,  from  near  Sunbury,  and  more  especially  from 
the  settlements  along  the  Blue  Mountains ;  but  no  direct  attack  was 
made  on  Wyoming.  The  harvest,  though  but  little  ground  was  cul- 
tivated, had  come  in  satisfactorily.  Hugh  Forseman  arrived  from 
Philadelphia  with  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  the  garrison,  which 
feet,  of  itself,  speaks  of  the  general  destitution  of  the  country.  Thus 
fear  of  absolute  famine  was  removed.  The  comforts  of  life  were  not 
looked  for,  and  all  were  satisfied  with  sufficient  food  to  sastain 
existence. 

In  September,  a  town  meeting  voted — That  a  petition  be  prepared 
to  the  Assembly  at  Hartford,  asking  for  an  abatement  of  Taxes.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  ordinary  assemblage,  "  legally  warned," 
were  called  town  meetings.  Those  more  important,  where  all  the 
town  officers  were  chosen,  holden  the  first  Tuesday  in  December, 
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each  year,  were  sometimes,  by  way  of  eminence,  denominated  '^  Free* 
man*t  Meeting"  December  5th,  1780,  the  whole  settlement  was 
assembled  in  town  meeting,  legally  warned,  and  held  at  the  house  of 
Abel  Yarrington.    John  Hurlbut  was  chosen  Moderator. 

Voted — That  John  Hurlbut,  Esq.,  Col.  Nathan  Denison,  John 
Franklin,  Esq.,  James  Nesbitt,  and  Jabez  Sill,  be  Selectmen  for 
the  year  ensuing.  A  town  clerk,  treasurer,  constable,  surveyors  of 
highways,  fence-viewers,  listers,  collectors,  leather-sealer,  grand  jury- 
men, etc  etc.,  were  duly  chosen.  The  fewness  of  inhabitants  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  James  Nesbitt  and  Jabez  Sill,  were 
each  chosen  to  three  offices,  and  several  others  were  voted  in  to  the 
duties  and  honours  of  twa  But  the  occasion  was  one  of  compara- 
tive cheerfulness.  Winter  had  set  in — snow  had  fallen — the  enemy, 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance  by  the  spirited  conduct  of  Hammond, 
Bennett,  Van  Campen,  Rogers  and  Pike,  would  not  be  likely,  it 
was  thought,  soon  to  return.  With  frost,  sickness  had  ceased ;  and 
Forseman's  arrival  with  a  supply  of  cattle,  dissipated  all  fears  of 
suffering  from  famine.  These  pleasing  dreams  of  security  were  des- 
tined to  be  of  brief  duration.  The  very  next  day,  December  6th,  a 
party  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  nineteen  white  men,  and  five  In- 
dians, under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Turney,  of  Jo!in  Butler's 
Rangers,  broke  into  the  settlement  at  Shawney,  surprised  and  took 
off  seven  men  prisoners,  namely,  Benjamin  Harvey,  Elisha  Harvey, 
Nathan  Bullock,  James  Frisbee,  Jonathan  Frisbee,  Manassah  Cady, 
and  Samuel  Palmer  Ransom,  highly  respectable  citizens.  No  lives 
were  taken,  and  the  party  instantly  retreated  with  their  captives, 
and  what  plunder  they  could  readily  seize,  marching  with  the  great- 
est celerity.  Capt.  Franklin,  with  twenty-six  men,  pursued,  the  next 
morning,  crossing  the  Susquehanna  at  Secord's,  three  miles  above 
Tunkhannock ;  but  the  enemy  were  so  far  in  advance,  as  to  render 
further  pursuit  hopeless ;  and  taking  the  canoes  they  had  descended 
the  river  with  and  abandoned,  Capt.  Franklin  returned  to  the  fort 
The  facility  of  attacking  Wyoming  is  here  again  illustrated.  Scoop- 
ing out  a  pine  log  into  a  canoe,  the  Indians  could  descend  the  river 
in  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  to  within  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the 
settlement.  The  easy  mode  of  descent  was  in  itself  alluring,  and 
tended  greatly  to  the  insecurity  of  the  inhabitants. 

One  of  Turney's  men  proved  a  traitor,  if  he  did  not  come  in  as  a 
spy,  which  is  quite  as  probable.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th,  CoL 
Butler  examined  the  deserter  in  the  presence  of  Capt.  Franklin. 
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The  fellow  said  there  were  six  hundred  British  tr<x^  at 
and  two  thousand  Indians.  If  he  did  not  mean  to  exaggerate,  to 
prevent  Niagara  being  attacked,  he  must  in  both  estimates  have 
included  women  and  children.  He  also  stated  that  in  October  the 
Ontario,  a  new  twenty  gun  ship,  was  lost  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  the  34th  British  regiment,  perilled 
in  her. 

In  several  previous  letters  I  have  spoken  of  the  vast  numbers  of 
the  delicious  shad  that  every  Spring  ascended  the  Sosqoehanna, 
attaining,  from  change  of  food  and  the  salt  sea  for  the  fresh  river 
water,  their  highest  excellence.  The  picture  of  old  times  would  be 
incomplete,  were  we  to  omit  noting  the  immense  quantity  of  eels 
taken  in  the  Fall  of  the  year,  descending  the  river. 

A  wear  was  set  in  the  stream,  at  Monockasy  Island  ;  the  returns 
from  which,  for  the  last  of  September  and  the  beginning  of  October, 
1780,  are  before  me.  It  would  seem,  a  part  of  the  time,  the  wear 
was  visited  but  once  in  three  days. 

Friday,  Sept.  15   they   took    90  18   they  took     178 

21  640  24  1888 

29  2800  30  1200 

Oct.       1  1900  2  1400 

3  2100  4  1000 

5  500  6  250 

7  396  8  160 


8426  6076* 

making  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand. 

Thus  the  year  1780  passed  in  constant  alarm,  scouting  and  watch- 
fulness. Several  valuable  lives  had  been  lost.  Many  estimable 
citizens  had  been  torn  from  their  families  and  homes,  and  taken  into 
captivity.  Still  hope,  which  "  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast," 
•was  buoyant.  Courage  stimulated  the  settlers  to  action.  Fortitude 
nerved  their  hearts  to  endure.  Treacherous  despair  was  allo^red 
no  lodgement  in  a  single  bosom.  Matters  must  mend ;  it  was  im- 
possible they  could  be  worse.    Congress  would  not  be  insensible  to 

*  The  greatness  of  the  number  will  strike  every  reader  with  surprise.  From  Col.FiaBk* 
lin's  Journal,  the  statement  is  carefully  copied.  No  possible  motive  can  be  conceived  6r  aa 
erroneous  entry. 
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their  merits  and  sufierings.  Connecticut,  their  parent  State,  who 
had  planted  them  in  the  wilderness  for  noble  objects,  would  not, 
could  not  be  unmindful  how  much  Westmoreland  had  done !  How 
many  men  had  been  furnished  to  her  line  of  the  army  !  How  much 
in  taxes  her  treasury  had,  in  time  of  pressing  need,  drawn  from  the 
exhausted  people  of  Wyoming.  Cheered  and  sustained  by  such 
reflections,  especially  after  the  noble  resolve  of  the  last  Assembly, 
looking  to  indemnification,  the  year  1780  closed  its  sad  and  eventful 
term. 


LETTER  XXI. 


1781-2. The  weather — Chorus — Indians  attack  Ransom's  house — Marriage — DisUst 

cannonading — Losses  by  the  enemy — Assessments— Extreme  poverty — \len  killed  below 
— Alarm — Capt.  Spalding's  company  withdrawn,  and  Capt.  Mitcheir«  raUitituted' 
Obvious  policy — Indians  renew  their  attacks — Rosewell  Franklin — Priest  Johnson- 
Bloody  tragedy  at  Larned's — Capt.  Bidlack's  return — Representatives  to  Assembly- 
Courts  of  Law — Legal  proceedings— Spirit  of  Blue  Laws — Curious  trial,  Ayrea,  vs. 
Wolcott — Scene  of  deepest  woe — Marriages — Hugh  Forscman,  Ei^q. — Murder  of  John 
Jameson  and  Asa  Chapman — Touching  incidents — Surrender  of  Cornwallis — Dawn  of 
peace — Trial  at  Trenton — Jurisdiction  of  Connecticut  ceases. 


In  this  letter  I  propose  to  include  the  incidents  of  1781-82.  The 
winter  of  1780-1,  passed  without  any  event  worthy  of  particular 
record.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  fluctuating  and  unsettled. 
January  was  so  open,  that  Franklin,  in  his  minute  journal,  speaks  of 
the  1st  being  warm;  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th,  as  warm  and  muggy; 
the  5th,  as  warm  and  pleasant ;  and  the  fact  is  thought  of  sufficieot 
note  to  be  recorded,  that  in  the  night  it  froze.  Early  the  preced* 
ing  December  the  river  was  closed  with  ice  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
soon  opened,  and  the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  of  that  month,  are  spoken 
of  as  warm  and  pleasant.  Singing  meetings,  called  in  the  language 
of  the  day,  "  a  Chorus,'*  were  the  amusements  of  the  evening — thos: 
"  Monday,  January  1st,  a  chorus  at  Mr.  Ryan's." 

On  the  10th  of  March,  the  Savages  made  an  attack  on  Samuel 
Ransom's  house,  in  Plymouth,  wounding  him,  though  not  severely. 
A  spirited  resistance  was  made,  and  one  Indian  left  dead  oo  the 
field. 

At  Plymouth,  Shawney,  (or  more  properly,  and  far  more  sweetly, 
Chuanois)  the  possession  had  been  kept  up.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  the  proprietors,  forseeing  danger,  and  the  whole  settle- 
ment being  desirous  that  those  beautiful,  and  productive  alluvial 
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lands,  consisting  of  a  thousand  acres  of  the  richest  river  bottoms, 
should  not  be  entirely  neglected,  and  run  to  waste 

"  Wanting  the  ssythe,  alt  uncorrected,  rank, 

Where  nothing  teems 

But  hateful  dock,  rough  thistles, 

Losing  hoth  beauty  and  ntility," 

they  made  an  agreement  with  several  persons  to  give  them  the  use 
of  all  the  land  they  could  cultivate  during  the  war,  if  they  would 
build  block-houses  of  sufficient  strength  to  defend  it  and  keep  posses- 
sion. Among  those  who  associated  for  the  purpose,  were  Major 
Prince  Alden,  Aleiander  Jameson,  Joseph  Jameson,  Abraham  Nes- 
bitt,  Jonah  Rogers,  Samuel  Ayers,  Mr.  Ransom,  and  others.  Except 
at  the  genera]  expulsion  after  the  massacre  in  1778,  the  lessees,  some 
of  whom  were  proprietors,  held  their  ground;  attacked,  defending 
themselves,  fighting,  suffering,  they  still  maintained  their  position. 
Little,  very  little,  were  they  able  to  farm,  as  less  than  two  hundred 
acres  were  cultivated  in  1781,  in  the  whole  Valley. 

On  Sunday  the  18th  January,  Joseph  Kinney  and  Sarah  Spalding 
were  called  off,  that  is,  the  banns  were  published,  and  on  Thursday 
the  22nd  married.  It  was  an  occasion  of  unusual  festivity  and  joy. 
The  bride  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Capt.  Simon  Spalding,  the 
gallant  commander  of  the  Connecticut  Independent  Company.  [Mr. 
Kinney*  was  a  learned  and  accomplished  gentleman,  of  a  peculiarly 
philosophic  turn  of  mind.  He  settled  at  Sheshequin,  and  had  a  large 
family.  One  of  his  sons  represented  Bradford  county  for  several 
years  in  the  Assembly.  Recently,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four,  he  resigned  his  spirit  to  his  Maker,  and  his  body  to  its  parent 
earth.  I  well  remember  the  spirit,  and  ingenuity^  with  which  be 
used  to  controvert  the  theory  that  the  Sun  was  a  ball  of  fire.  He 
scouted  the  idea  that  it  was  perpetually  wasting  itself  by  combus- 
tion ;  or  if  it  was  fire,  that  its  heat  could  be  radiated  to  give  effective 
warmth  to  the  distant  planets.] 

It  may,  by  the  curious,  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
deserve  preservation,  that  during  the  war,  heavy  cannonadings  were 
heard  at  Wyoming,  proceeding,  as  was  supposed,  from  the  forts  on 
the  sea  board,  or  fleets  near  the  coast.    On  the  28th  of  March, 

*  Brother  of  Newcome  Ktnnej,  known  in  178b  as  the  popohir  writinj^  and  fchoolmaster 
of  Norwich,  aiterwardi  iiifml)er  of  Assembly,  and  it  is  believed,  now  (1815)  living  in  that 
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Chambers'  Mills  on  the  Delaware  were  attacked,  and  Joshua  Fam- 
ham  slain. 

During  the  spring  several  meetings  were  holden  by  the  Conmiis- 
sioners,  under  authority  of  the  resolve  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  preceding  year,  to  take  an  account  of  losses  by  the  enemyy  pre- 
paratory to  making  compensation.  Whether  a  return  was  made  to 
the  Legislature  is  not  known.  It  is  presumed  not,  from  the  fact  that 
the  settlement  was  so  broken,  and  the  remnants  of  families  so  scat- 
tered, that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  returns  approach- 
ing to  accuracy.  Among  Col.  Butler's  papers  was  found  a  memo- 
randum of  his  loss,  amounting  to  thi-ee  hundred  eighty-seven  pounds. 
John  Jenkins,  Esq.,  by  a  memorandum  made  by  his  son,  claimed 
J6598  If.  Bd.  Several  other  partial  lists  have  been  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  old  settlers.  As  the  real  extent  of  loss  cannot  be 
ascertained,  the  mode  of  approximating  nearest  to  the  truth  seems  to 
be  to  take  the  assessment,  made  under  oath,  of  the  year  before  the  mas- 
sacre, and  comparing  it  with  those  taken  after  the  battle. 

In  1776,  Westmoreland  was  assessed  JS16,996  13s. 

In  1778,  returned  the  January  previous  to  the  massacre,  20,322 
pounds,  17  shillings. 

November,  1780,  the  first  assessment  after  the  battle,  2,353  pounds; 
showing  a  diminution  or  loss,  of  17,960  pounds,  17  shillings,  or  in 
dollars,  59,899. 

The  assessment  of  1781,  though  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  we  here  record,  it  having  been  found  entire,  as  a  document 
illustrating,  with  singular  clearness,  the  utter  destitution  of  the  settle- 
ment, three  years  before  flourishing  in  palmy  prosperity  and  glad- 
ness. 

"A  true  list  of  the  Polls,  and  estate  of  the  Town  of  Westmoreland, 
rateable  by  law,  the  20th  of  August  1781. 

114  male  polls  from  21  to  70,  not  especially  exempted,  at  18 
pounds  each,        .        .        .        .  JS 18  00  00       £2,052  00  00 

26  male  polls,  from  16  to  21,  at 
45  oxen,  four  years  old  and  upwards, 
208  cows,  three  years  old  and  upwards, 
14  steers  three  years  old, 
18  steers  and  heifers  two  years  old, 
57  steers  and  heifers  one  years  old. 

Amount  carried  forward, 


9  00  00 

234  00  00 

4  00  00 

180  00  00 

3  00  00 

642  00  00 

3  00  00 

42  00  00 

2  00  00 

36  00  00 

1  00  00 

57  00  00 

^3,243  00  00 
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Amooot  brought  forward, 
173  horse  kind, 3  years  old  and  upwards 
4  horse  kind,  two  years  old,  . 
7  horse  kind,  one  year  old, 
127  swine,  one  year  old  and  upwards, 
191  i  acres  of  upland,  mowing  and 
clear  pasture,  at         .        .        • 
95  acres  bush  pasture,  at    . 
2  silver  watches,  at       .        •        . 

Assessment,  traders  and  tradesmen. 

HoUenback  and  Hageman,  merchants, 
Benjamin  Bailey,  blacksmith, 
Capt.  John  Franklin,  one  silver  watch, 
Sarah  Durkee,  do.  do. 


;£3,243  00  00 

3  00  00 

519  00  00 

2  00  00 

8  00  00 

1  00  00 

7  00  00 

1  00  00 

127  00  00 

08  08 

76  12  00 

02  00 

9  10  00 

1  10  00 

3  00  00 

£50   00 

00 

15  00 

00 

1  10 

00 

1  10 

00 

68  00  00 

Total,  je4,534  17  00 

If  from  this  we  deduct  the  Polls  2,286  00  00 


There  will  remain        iS2,248  17  00 
or  in  dollars,  97,496  17  ! 

Rumours  of  Indians  on  all  sides  of  the  settlement  were  rife.  Lieut. 
Buck,  from  Sunbury,  brought  news  that  Capt.  Campbell,  Capt. 
Champlain  and  two  other  men,  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners  on 
the  West  Branch ;  that  on  the  8th  of  April,  Mr.  Dunn  was  killed, 
and  Captain  Solomon  taken  near  Fort  Augusta.  A  family  was  rito 
taken  near  Fort  Allen,  and  another  near  Brinkers.  On  the  28th  of 
the  month,  orders  were  received  that  Capt.  Spalding's  company 
should  march  to  camp.  Earlier  in  the  year,  Capt.  Michael  had  been 
directed  to  assume  the  command  at  Wyoming,  in  place  of  Colonel 
Butler,  both  movements  being  of  deeper  import  than  ordinary  milif 
tary  regulations.  The  very  natural,  (perhaps  very  proper)  certainly 
never  sleeping  jealousy  of  Pennsylvania,  gloomy  as  was  the  hour» 
yet  confident,  since  France  had  entered  zealously  into  the  contest,  of 
ultimate  independence,  could  not  see  Wyoming  supported  by  a 
military  force  so  hostile  to  her  interests,  and  sought  successfully 
to  have  the  Connecticut  troops  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  those 
in  whose  favour  and  fidelity  the  State  could  rely* 
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On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  June,  a  party  of  tweWe  Indians  made  aa 
attack  on  a  block-house  at  Buttonwood,  in  Hanover,  three  miles  be- 
low the  Wilkesbarre  Fort.  They  met  with  a  warm  reception.  The 
house  was  gallantly  defended,  the  women  aiding  the  men  with  ala- 
crity and  spirit.  A  party  from  the  fort,  on  receiving  the  alarm, 
hastened  down  and  found  pools  of  blood,  where  Lieut.  Rosewell 
Franklin  had  wounded,  probably  killed,  an  Indian.  A  terrible  re- 
Tenge  followed.  Scouts  constantly  on  the  alert,  one  going  out  as 
another  returned,  ascended  the  river  from  fifty  to  eighty  miles,  and 
sought  the  enemy  in  every  direction.  On  Tuesday  the  14th,  Ueat 
Grain  shot  at  and  wounded  an  Indian,  within  six  hundred  yards  of 
the  garrison.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  now  returned  with  his  iamily 
from  their  exile  to  Connecticut,  having  been  compelled  to  fly  after 
the  massacre  in  1778.  Glowing  with  ardour  for  religion,  liberty 
and  the  Connecticut  claim,  the  return  was  welcomed  by  his  flock, 
indeed  by  the  whole  settlement,  with  cordial  congratulations.  Sun- 
day the  17th,  he  preached,  and  thenceforward  '*  in  season  and  out  of 
season,"  he  went  from  place  to  place,  awakening  sinners  to  repent- 
ance,  arousing  the  people  to  new  efforts,  and  sacrifices  against  the 
tyranny  of  England,  and  exhorting  them  by  all  means  to  adhere  to^ 
and  support  their  righteous  claim  to  their  lands.  But  the  cup  of  joy 
in  coming  to  his  devoted  people,  was  almost  immediately  dashed  from 
his  lips  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Butler,  his  daughter,  consort  of  Col.  Z. 
Butler.  She  died  on  the  26th  of  June,  of  typhus  fever,  and  was 
buried  the  following  day.  The  year,  like  the  preceding,  was  ex- 
tremely  sickly,  and  more  mortal ;  typhus  fever  being  added  to  the 
remittent  and  intermittent,  which  had  previously  prevailed.  A  ser- 
vant of  Capt.  Michael  fell  dead  in  the  fort.  A  son  of  the  late  Capt 
Durkee  bled  to  death  from  the  nose. 

A  party  of  Indians  made  their  appearance  at  Shehola,  and  on  the 
17th  of  June  killed  an  old  man,  and  took  three  prisoners,  on  the 
Delaware.  Pursuit  being  made,  the  prisoners  were  liberated,  and 
one  Indian  mortally  wounded,  the  American  party  having  a  man 
severely  shot  in  the  thigh.  The  Indian,  before  dying,  said  they  had 
been  long  out,  and  were  the  party  that  had  attacked  the  biock-hoase 
at  Hanover. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  a  bloody  and  most  melancholy  tragedy  Mras 
enacted  on  the  road  leading  from  Wyoming  to  the  Delaware,  at 
Stroudsburg.  Mr.  Larned,  an  aged  man,  and  his  son  George,  were 
shot  and  scalped  near  their  house.    Another  son,  John,  shot  an  In* 
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dian,  who  was  left  dead  on  the  spot  where  he  fell.  The  savages  car- 
ried off  George  Larned's  wife,  and  an  infant  four  months  old,  but  not 
choosing  to  be  encumbered  with  the  child,  they  dashed  out  its 
brains.  Being  pursued,  they  abandoned  the  horses  and  plunder 
taken,  and  left  the  old  man's  scalp  behind  them.  Larned's  was  the 
scene  of  another  tragedy  several  years  afterwards,  which,  in  due 
time,  we  shall  record. 

July  19th,  Capt.  Franklin  says :  "  A  cannonading  has  been  heard 
for  several  days,  and  appears  to  be  about  New  York."  That  the 
sound  could  travel  so  far  over  the  ocean,  would  not  seem  strange,  but 
considering  the  broken  country,  the  deep  forests,  especially  the  high 
intervening  Kittatiny  mountain,  may  it  not  be  regarded  as  extraor- 
dinary 7 

In  the  autumn,  the  settlement  was  surprised  and  gratified  by  the 
return  of  the  aged  Captain  James  Bidlack,  and  Mr.  Harvey,  also  ad- 
vanced in  years,  two  of  the  prisoners  taken  from  Shawney  the  pre- 
ceding December.  They  had  been  liberated  on  parole  by  the  Bri- 
tish at  Niagara. 

As  usual,  the  bustling  and  social  town  meetings,  were  "  legally 
warned,"  and  frequently  holden.  Capt.  John  Franklin  and  Obadiah 
Gore,  were  chosen  representatives  to  the  Assembly,  that  was  to  sit 
in  October.  A  petition  was  agreed  upon  to  be  presented  for  an 
abatement  of  taxes,  in  consequence  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  it  is  honorable  to  the  Assembly,  that  they  remitted 
the  taxes  for  the  year.*  But  a  town  tax  was  agreed  to  be  raised, 
and  the  County  Court  on  proper  representations  made,  issued  their 
writ,  (the  town  meeting  having  no  authority  to  do  so,)  for  its  col- 
lection. Legal  gentlemen  who  may  honour  these  pages  with  a  pe- 
rusal, indeed  other  intelligent  men  may  be  pleased  to  look  in  upon 
the  bench,  see  its  organization,  and  note  briefly  their  Honours  pro- 
ceedings. 


*  The  Mvere  and  simple  character  of  the  times  and  people,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  two 
or  three  entries  in  John  Franklin's  Journal.  He  repaired  to  the  Assembly  at  Hartford, 
debated  with  zeal,  if  not  eloquently ;  returned  November  10th,  and  immediately  sat  as  one  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Q,uurum  as  Judge  of  the  County  Court.  "  November  Slst,  Wednesday, 
thrashed  wheat  for  Scott.  Thursday  thrashing  wheat,  and  not  long  afterwards,  dressed  ^x 
for  Capt.  Fuller."  An  example  which,  if  generally  followed,  would  ensure  the  perpetQV 
tioD  of  Itbeitj  and  prosperity. 
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**  At  a  County  Court,  holden  within  and  for  the  county  <^  West- 
moreland, etc. 

Present,  Nathan  Dbnison,  Eac^t  Judge. 

Jomf  FsANKUN,  E8(^     ^     Justices 
Hugh  Forseman,  Es^^.,  >  of 

Abel  Pierce,  Esq.,        )     Quorum. 

Jonathan  FrrcH,  Esq.,  Sheriff. 

'*  Westmoreland  County  Court,  ss., 

Nov.  Term,  1781. 

Ordered — That  there  be  a  tax  granted  upon  the  List  of  1781,  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Westmoreland,  of  two  pence  in  the  pound,  to  be 
paid  by  the  first  of  January,  1782,  either  in  hard  money,  or  in  spe- 
cific articles,  at  the  following  prices :  viz.  wheat,  at  four  shillings 
(Connecticut  currency,  sixty-seven  cents.)  Rye,  at  three  shillings. 
Corn,  at  two  shillings.    Flax,  at  nine  pence  per  pound. 

The  above  specific  articles  to  be  delivered  at  the  County  Trea- 
sury." 


<( 


Westmoreland  County  Court,  ss., ) 


Nov.  Term,  1781, 
Upon  the  memorial  of  Abigail  Hadden,  of  said  Westmoreland, 
praying  for  a  Bill  of  Divorcement  from  Simeon  Hadden,  her  hus- 
band, as  per  memorial,  on  file,  which  facts,  in  said  petition,  being 
suflliciently  supported, 

Therefore,  Ordered,  by  the  Court  that  the  marriage  of  the  said 
Simeon  Hadden  and  Abigail,  his  wife,  be  declared  null  and  void,  and 
she  is  hereby  declared  single  and  unmarried/' 

In  an  action  of  Felony.  In  this  case,  the  jury  find  that  the  De- 
fendant is  guilty,  in  manner  and  form,  as  the  Plaintiff  in  his  declara- 
tion hath  alleged ;  therefore,  find  for  the  Plaintiff  the  sum  of  six  shil- 
lings lawful  money,  damages,  and  his  costs. 

^  s,  d. 
Damages,  0  6  0 
Costs  Taxed,    5  18    6         Execution  granted  July  26,  1782, 

6    4     6 

As  not  a  single  lawyer  remained,  Dana  and  Bullock  having  been 
slain  in  the  battle,  where  their  courage  and  spirit  of  patriotism  led 
them ;  although  by  law  exempted  from  militia  duty,  and  the  Court 
having  appointed  Lieut.  John  Jenkins  States-Attorney,  and  author- 
ized either  party  to  plead  his  own  cause,  or  avail  himself  of  the  aid 
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of  anjr  other  person,  in  whose  wisdom  he  could  confide,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  the  technicalities  of  the  law  may  have  been  nol 
unfrequently  violated ;  but  it  is  believed  that  substantial  justice  was 
awarded  by  the  Court.  Disjointed  as  were  the  times ;  aroused  as 
were  the  passions,  and  unloosed  as  moral  ties  generally  are,  during 
the  prevalence  of  war,  it  is  a  just  and  a  pleasing  tribute  to  Wyoming, 
that  neither  tradition,  the  court  records,  nor  any  memorandum 
found,  disclosed  a  single  crime  that  deserves  the  character  of  heinous. 
There  never  was  a  record  for  the  same  number  of  years  less  stained 
with  guilt,  its  pages  more  pure  and  free  from  the  taint  of  malignity 
and  corruption. 

"  Jabez  Sill  vs.  Susannah  Reynolds. 

In  action  on  Plea  of  Trespass,  committed  on  a  third  division  lot» 
in  the  District  of  Wilkesbarre,  No.  3d,  demanding  damages,  etc^ 
Upon  which  the  Defendant  set  up  title  in  the  following  manner : — 
That  her  late  husband,  Mr.  Christopher  Reynolds,  (killed  in  the 
battle,)  was  the  original  proprietor  of  said  lot  That  he  was  law* 
fully  seized  and  possessed  of  the  same,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It 
appeared  to  the  Court,  that  previous  to  administration  being  taken  on 
said  estate,  Mr.  Thomas  Parke  sold  the  lot  aforesaid,  and  by  sundry 
conveyances  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Plaintiff.  Whereupon  th^ 
Court  were  of  opinion,  the  Defendant  is  not  guilty  of  the  charge^ 
therefore  find  for  the  Defendant  her  costs.  It  also  appears  at  ti» 
investigation  of  the  cause  before  the  Court,  that  the  property  of  the 
aforesaid  thirty-third  lot,  in  the  third  division  of  the  District  of 
Wilkesbarre,  is  in  the  Defendant  (as  being  the  relict  of  the  said 
Christopher  Reynolds,  deceased,)  and  his  children. 

Costs  taxed  at  six  shillings." 

It  would  seem  that  this  was  not  a  jury  trial.  In  numerous  in* 
stances,  the  jurors  are  named  as  part  of  the  record.  On  one  occasion, 
a  special  County  Court  was  called  at  the  instance  of  the  Plaintiff, 
and  a  fellow  promptly  convicted  of  stealing  an  ox  belonging  to  the 
public  stores. 

From  the  general  character  of  fairness  in  the  judicial  proceedings, 
we  find  but  two  exceptions.  The  first ;  but  let  the  Record  speak  for 
itself. 

<<  Westmoreland  County,  Dec.  26th,  1782. 

Mary  Pritchard  is  found  guilty  of  unnecessarily  going  from  her 
place  of  abode,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  on  the  10th  of  November  last : 
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Therefore,  Ordered,  that  she  pay  a  fine  of  five  sbillingSy  lawful  mo- 
ney, to  the  Treasury  of  the  Town  of  Westmoreland,  and  cost. 

John  Frankuiv,  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

The  other  being  also  a  trial  not  by  the  County  Court  and  jury,  but 
before  a  single  Justice.    We  copy  from  the  Justice's  Docket. 

"  Samuel  Ayres  vs.  John  Wolcott 

At  a  Justice's  Court,  holden  at  Westmoreland,  Dec.  26th,  1782, 
Present,  John  Franklin,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  wherein  John  Wolcott, 
a  transient  person  is  brought  before  the  said  Court,  by  virtue  of  an 
advertisement  put  forth  by  Samuel  Ayres,  of  said  Westmoreland, 
wherein  the  said  John  Wolcott  is  accused  of  feloniously  taking  a 
buckskin  from  the  said  Samuel  Ayres,  about  the  30th  of  November 
last,  of  the  value  of  nineteen  shillings,  lawful  money. 

The  delinquent  pleads  not  guilty.  The  Court,  on  examining  the 
delinquent,  and  hearing  the  evidence,  and  after  taking  the  case  into 
consideration,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  John  Wolcott  is  guilty 
of  feloniously  taking  a  buckskin  from  the  said  Samuel  Ayres,  of  the 
value  of  nineteen  shillings,  lawful  money. 

Therefore  Ordered,  that  the  said  Wolcott  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
said  Samuel  Ayres,  the  sum  of  nineteen  shillings,  lawful  money,  with 
the  treble  damages,  as  the  law  directs,  together  with  costs.  And 
also  pay  a  fine  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Town  of  Westmoreland,  of  the 
sum  of  fifteen  shillings,  lawful  money,  or  receive  ten  stripes  upon  the 
naked  body. 

Bill  ofCosts,  taxed  at  del 0.  £  ^  d. 

Costs :  viz.  Reward  of  Advertisement,  -  -  -  0  18  00 
Lieut.  Ransom,  pursuit  to  Juniata,  and  bringing  back 

the  delinquent, 2  04  10 

Expenses,  and  a  horse  for  the  journey,          -        -        -  4  06  00 

Hiring  a  man  to  assist, 110  00 

Plaintiff  look  after  delinquent, 0  06  00 

Plaintiff,  two  days  attendance, 0  03  00 

OflScers'  Fees, 0  01  08 

Two  Evidences, 0  04  00 

Subpoena, 0  00  06 

Court  F^9»  Assignment  and  Indenture,       •        •       -  0  06  00 

£10     00    00 
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Whereas  the  above  named  John  Wolcott,  is  unable  to  make  resti- 
tution, or  to  pay  the  threefold  damages  and  costs,  it  being  the  sum 
oriSl2  175.  in  the  whole:  Therefore,  Ordered,  by  said  Court,  that 
the  said  John  Wolcott  be  assigned  in  service  to  the  said  Samuel 
AyreSf  for  the  sum  of  two  full  years  from  this  date,  to  be  disposed  of 
in  service  to  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  United  States.  December  31, 
1782.  John  FRANKUif,  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

The  whole  proceedings  bear  the  impress  of  extreme  severity,  at 
variance  with  the  generally  mild  and  equitable  dispensation  of  the 
law.  Sixty  years,  to  be  sure,  have  wrought  a  great  alteration  in  our 
notions  of  justice,  and  public  sentiment  could  now  but  ill  endure 
what  then  was  regarded  as  entirely  proper.  The  pursuit  of  Wolcott 
to  Juniata,  an  hundred  miles,  for  so  small  an  affair  as  a  deerskin, 
worth  perhaps  a  dollar,  appears  not  a  little  singular.  If  nothing 
existed  more  than  appears  on  the  Record,  we  might  be  led  to 
suppose  that  the  spirit  of  the  far-famed  Connecticut  Blue  Laws  was 
not  yet  entirely  extinct.  This  was  the  last  but  two  decisions  before 
the  jurisdiction  of  Wyoming  was  severed  from  Connecticut.  At 
Trenton,  the  court  had  been  in  session  two  months.  Their  decision 
was  anticipated,  and  indeed  was  rendered  about  the  time  of  the  trial 
of  Wolcott.  Whether  he  was  regarded  as  an  emissary  of  the  Penn- 
sylyania  landholders,  aYid  the  binding  him  out  for  two  years  was 
deemed  the  surest  way  to  get  rid  of  him,  knowing,  of  course,  he 
would  run  away,  we  cannot  aver,  but  deem  it  probable,  as  the  most 
charitable  conclusion.    We  return  back  to  our  narrative,  1781. 

On  Friday  the  7th  of  September,  a  band  of  Indians  made  an  attack 
on  the  Hanover  setttlement,  and  took  off  Arnold  Franklin,  and  Rose- 
well  Franklin,  Jr.,  the  sons  of  Lieut.  Franklin,  who  had  shot  an 
Indian  the  preceding  June.  Several  horses  were  stolen,  and  much 
grain,  in  stack,  consumed  by  fire.  Capt.  Michael,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  men,  went  in  pursuit ;  but  the  enemy  eluded  his  vigilance. 
Perhaps  the  narrative  of  Lieut.  Rosewell  Franklin  may  be  most  pro- 
perly concluded  here,  although  events  that  subsequently  occurred  be 
anticipated. 

A  more  distressing  tragedy  scarcely  crimsons  the  page  of  history. 
In  April  following,  Sunday  the  7th,  1782,  the  Indians,  still  burning 
with  rage,  and  intent  on  vengeance,  rushed  into  Lieut.  Franklin's 
bouse,  and  took  off  his  wife  and  their  four  remaining  children,  one 
an  infant,  set  fire  to  the  building,  which,  with  the  furniture  not  plun- 
dered, was  consumed  to  ashes.    Parties  went  immediately  in  pur- 
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suit.  Serjeant  Thomas  Baldwin,  (Joseph  Elliott  second  in  com* 
mand,)  led  seven  determined  men,  with  great  celerity,  taking  an  nn- 
frequented  course  to  head  the  Savages.  Arrived  at  Wyalaaing,  near 
sixty  miles,  they  were  satisfied,  by  examining  the  fording  place,  that 
the  Indians  had  not  crossed  the  stream.  Pushing  on  till  they  came 
to  the  mountain,  nearly  opposite  Asylum,  a  slight  breast-woiic  was 
thrown  up,  and  arrangements  made  to  receive  the  enemy.  Every 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  conceal  the  defence  by  setting  up 
bushes  in  front ;  but  the  wary  chief,  on  approaching,  discovered  the 
snare,  changed  the  route  of  his  party,  leaving  the  path,  and  at- 
tempted to  asccend  the  hill,  and  pass  our  men,  fifty  or  sixty  rods 
more  easterly.  The  attack  was  instantly  commenced,  a  niotiial  fire 
was  opened,  and  continued  for  some  time  with  spirit,  and  yet  with 
caution  ;  the  Indians  being  desirous  to  get  off  with  their  prisoners  and 
plunder ;  the  pursuing  party  being  afraid  of  hurting  Mrs.  Franklin 
and  the  children.  In  the  midst  of  the  firing,  the  two  little  girls  and 
the  boy  sprung  from  their  captors,  and  found  refuge  with  their 
firiends  I  Instantly  the  Savages  shot  Mrs.  Franklin  and  retreated  ; 
the  chief,  either  to  preserve  the  infant  prisoner  as  a  trophy,  or  to 
save  himself  from  being  a  mark  for  the  American  rifles,  raised  the 
babe  on  his  shoulder,  and  thus  bearing  her  aloft,  fled.  Having  reco- 
vered three  of  the  children,  and  seeing  the  bleeding  remains  of  the 
mother,  the  Yankees  suspended  pursuit.  Mrs.  Franklin  was  buried 
decently  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  the  children  brought  safely 
to  Wyoming,  where  they  arrived  on  the  16th.  Two  of  the  meo, 
Serjeant  Baldwin  and  Oliver  Bennet,  were  wounded,  the  former 
severely,  by  the  enemy's  fire.  The  vigorous  pursuit  and  spirited 
action  were  worthy  of  emphatic  commendation. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  a  fell  spirit  pursued  the  fortunes  of 
Lieut.  Franklin.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  of  decided  courage ;  in  the 
battle,  as  ensign  in  Capt.  McKarrican's  company,  having  behaved 
with  spirit.  Enterprising  and  industrious,  yet  nothing  prospered 
under  his  hand.  When  the  troubles  with  Pennsylvania,  after  the 
war,  were  renewed  at  Wyoming,  he  sought  repose  from  the  loif 
conflicts  he  had  been  engaged  in,  by  removing  with  his  family  into 
the  Genesee  country,  where  he  settled  without  title;  the  lands 
there  being  in  controversy  between  Massachusetts  and  New  T<^ 
After  two  years  of  arduous  labour,  winter  approached  and  found  bis 
cellar  stored  and  his  granaries  full,  the  product  of  a  fruitful  soil,  and 
unremitted  industry.  A  ray  of  gladness  broke  in  on  his  dwelling, 
and  **  Hope  and  Pleasure  smiled."    Gov.  Clinton  had  bided  has  tine, 
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and  seizing  the  moment  when  his  measures  could  not  fail  to  be  effec- 
tive, veiling  all  the  feelings  of  humanity,  suppressing  all  the  kindlier 
sympathies  of  our  nature,  under  the  pretence  or  plea  of  public  policy, 
he  sent^  band  of  men,  early  in  winter,  into  the  Grenesee  country,  to 
-destroy  the  settlements  making  there.  Every  habitation  was  burnt, 
the  improvements  laid  waste,  and  all  the  grain  consumed  by  fire. 
Lieut  Franklin  looked  around  him  a  moment  on  this  new  scene  of 
desolation  and  woe,  in  utter  despair ;  seized  his  rifle  and  put  an  end 
to  his  existence. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  relieve  the  gloom  thrown  around  our 
pages,  by  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Franklin, 

"  And  cause  the  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night" 

The  winter  was  cheered  by  several  marriages  of  persons  eminent  in 
the  Valley.  Lieut.  Lawrence  Myers  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
Gore,  January  3rd,  1782.  She,  of  the  patriotic  family  that  sent  five 
brothers  and  two  brothers-in-law  into  the  battle.  That  she  was 
very  handsome  cannot  be  doubted,  for  in  1837,  then  eighty  years  of 
age,  the  round  face,  regular  features,  and  pleasing  expression  told  of 
remarkable  youthful  beauty.  [Lieut.  Myer3  was  of  a  German  family 
from  Frederick  town,  Maryland.  Robust  in  early  manhood,  he  be- 
came corpulent  with  advancing  age,  and  presented  a  singular  con- 
trast with  the  spare  forms  of  the  Yankees,  worn  down  by  exertion 
and  care.*  But  he  was  ever  a  favorite.  His  large  round  face 
seemed  radiant  with  benevolence  and  cheerfulness.  Besides  several 
ofiices  in  the  militia,  he  was  for  thirty  years  a  magistrate,  and  in 
1800,  Commissioner  of  the  county.  The  plan  of  the  Court  House,  a 
cross,  was  introduced  by  him,  taken  from  that  at  Fredericktown ; 
which  doubtless  owed  its  origin  to  the  Roman  Catholic  settlers  of 
Maryland,  under  their  liberal  and  tolerant  founder,  though  that  it 
was  an  emblem  of  Catholicism,  or  had  any  Christian  allusion,  was 
probably  unknown  to  Mr.  Myers,  or  those  in  Luzerne  who  approved 
thereof.  The  delight  of  his  life  was  to  talk  of  Frederick,  and  any 
thing  that  existed  or  came  from  there  was  an  object  of  his  special 
regard.  Owning  one  of  the  noblest  plantations  on  the  Kingston 
fiats,  adjoining  the  Plymouth  line,  though  he  did  not  personally 
labour,  he  caused  it  to  be  highly  cultivated,  the  produce  of  which 

*  I  might  almost  saj,  if  the  Yankees  would  forgive  me,  he  appeared  a  picture  of  plenty 
tarroonded  by  famine. 
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yielded  a  liberal  support.  The  ancient  people  are  still  pleased  to 
tell  of  his  almost  daily  crossing  the  river  to  Wilkesbarre,  accomptr 
nied  by  the  little  shaggy  water  dog,  spotted  black  and  white,  hii 
unfailing  attendant,  running  by  his  master's  side,  or  sitting  by  hii 
feet.  If  perchance  the  ferry-boat  put  off  from  shore  without  him» 
the  dog  would  seem  to  measure  the  distance  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision, run  up  the  river  so  far  that  the  stream  should  not  take  him 
below  the  landing  place,  plunge  in  and  swim  over.  In  winter,  the 
large  and  elegant  cloth  cloak,  in  those  early  days  an  article  of  dresi 
too  fine  and  costly  not  to  be  rare,  gave  to  his  noble  persoo  an  impo- 
sing appearance.  He  died  of  dropsy,  aged  about  fifty  years*  leaving 
as  he  had  no  children,  his  fine  estate  to  Mrs.  Myers  and  his  two 
brothers.  In  times  of  high  excitement,  from  Washington's  adminis- 
tration onward  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  "  Esquire  Myers,**  which 
was  the  usual  designation,  was  a  zealous  Federalist,  but  too  liberal 
and  kind  to  cherish  a  particle  of  ill  will  against  his  opponents.  The 
fact  is  the  rather  noted,  because  it  is  believed  he  was  the  only  one 
of  the  name  who  did  not  entertain  different  sentiments,  and  because 
his  name  and  character  for  several  years  gave  that  party  great 
influence,  aiding  to  preserve  it  in  the  ascendancy.  But  this  is  a  di- 
gression.] 

Sunday,  the  17th  of  February,  1782,  Hugh  Forseman,  Esq.,  and 
Judith  Slocum  were  called  off;  and  on  the  succeeding  Sunday,  viz. 
the  24th,  were  married.  Miss  Slocum  was  the  sister  of  the  lost 
Frances,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Slocum,  who,  with  Mr. 
Tripp,  was  so  audaciously  murdered  by  the  Indians  in  sight  of  the 
fort,  three  years  previously.  [Mr.  Forseman  we  have  seen  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  sitting  as  one  of  the  Justices  of  Quorum  in  the 
County  Court.  A  man  of  business  and  probity,  few  shared  more 
highly  the  general  confidence.  As  Clerk  of  the  Town,  his  writing  is 
singularly  neat  and  accurate.  To  his  care  we  arc  indebted  that  the 
old  Westmoreland  Records  were  preserved.  Mr.  Forseman  was  from 
Ireland,  where  a  lease  of  considerable  value  depended  on  his  life. 
The  lessee  being  accustomed  annually  to  send  him  a  piece  of  fine 
linen,  his  receipt  therefore  being  the  proof  that  he  was  still  alive.] 

As  shadows  and  sunshine  chase  each  other  over  the  plain,  so  do 
the  events  of  our  narrative  alternate. 

On  Sunday,  the  10th  of  March,  the  good  deacon  John  Hurlbot 
departed  this  life;  a  life  full  of  respect  and  usefulness.  The  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him,  is  attested  by  his  having  been,  when,  firom 
the  distressed  state  of  the  country,  the  sagest  men  for  wisdom,  and 
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the  brightest  ia  virtue,  were  required  for  public  tnntSt  three  timee 
cboeeo  member  of  Assembly,  besides  fulfilling  other  offices  of  lesser 
note.  If  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  repose  and  prosperity  that 
salted  from  his  labours,  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that  a 
of  bis,  Napthali  Hurlbut,  Esq.,  was  in  after  days  honoured  by  the 
citiieos  of  Luzerne  with  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  the  county. 

A  lad  was  murdered  by  the  Indians  near  Bunkers,  on  Saturday,  the 
1st  of  June,  1782. 

Hanover  was  the  scene  of  another  bloody  deed  on  Monday,  the 
Sth  of  July.  John  Jameson,  and  a  lad,  his  brother,  accompanied  by 
Asa  Chapman,  were  riding  up  from  Nanticoke,  their  residence  near 
(now)  Lee's  Mills,  intending  to  go  to  Wilkesbarre.  As  they  came 
opposite  the  Hanover  meeting  house,  Jameson  exclaimed,  ^  there  are 
IndianSi^  Before  he  could  turn  his  horse  he  received  three  rifle  balls, 
and  fell  dead  to  the  earth.  Chapman  being  behind  him,  had  time  to 
draw  the  rein  and  turn,  but  was  instantly  wounded.  Clinging  to 
the  saddle,  the  frighted  horse  bore  him  beyond  their  reach.  The  lad 
being  in  the  rear,  escaped.  Chapman  lingered  several  hours,  sent  for 
his  wife,  and  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  her.  Capt.  Franklin  cut 
out  the  ball,  but  it  had  done  its  office,  and  he  presently  expired. 

On  the  26th  of  the  month,  a  man,  a  woman,  and  two  children, 
were  killed  near  Catawissa,  thirty  miles  below  Wyoming. 

Saturday  the  27th. — The  gloomy  monotony  of  war  was  broken,  and 
the  settlement  cheered  by  the  return  of  George  Palmer  Ransom,  one 
of  the  seven  prisoners  taken  in  December  1780.  A  young  man  full 
of  courage  and  ardour,  he  could  not  brook  confinement,  made  his 
escape  encountering  great  hardships.  The  events  of  his  captivity 
and  return,  will  furnish  an  interesting  page  in  our  chapter  of  person- 
al narratives.  We  have  the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  as  I  write, 
(April  20,  1845,)  Col.  Ransom  still  lives. 

Saturday  the  12th. — Daniel  McDowal  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Shawney,  and  carried  to  Niagara.  He  was  son  of  the  benevolent 
Scotch  gentleman  at  Stroudsburg,  who,  as  we  have  previously  seen» 
befriended  with  such  disinterested  and  untiring  perseverance,  the 
Yankee  settlers  in  their  first  efforts  to  establish  themselves  at  Wyo- 
ming. He  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  McKean,  wife  of  Gen.  Samuel 
McKean,  of  Bradford  county,  recently  United  States  Senator. 

Imperfectly  protected,  constantly  harrassed,  wounded,  bleeding  at 
erery  pore,  Capt.  Spalding  and  the  Wyoming  Independent  Com- 
pany, consisting  of  nearly  all  the  remaining  able  bodied  men  of  the 
town,  cruelly  drawn  away  below  the  mountains,  the  handful  of 

20 
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people  remaining,  in  town  meeting,  with  a  fortitude  and  devotioo 
never  sorpassed,  still  struggled  for  existence.  In  April  voted, — **  That 
the  town  treasurer  be  desired  to  grind  up  so  much  of  the  public 
wheat,  (received  for  taxes,)  as  to  make  two  hundred  pounds  of  bis- 
cuit, and  keep  it  made,  and  so  deposited,  as  that  the  necessary 
scouts  may  instantly  be  supplied  from  time  to  time  as  occasioo 
requires." 

And  subsequently,  September  the  10th, 

**  Voted — That  Col.  Nathan  Denison  be  desired  to  send  aooots  up 
the  river,  as  often  and  as  far  as  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  dis- 
cover the  movements  of  the  enemy ;  receiving  his  instructions  firoa 
time  to  time,  and  to  make  immediate  returns  to  him,  as  soon  as  thejf 
shall  return  back,  and  be  subject  to  be  examined  under  oath,  toucb- 
ing  their  faithfulness ;  they  to  be  found  bread  and  ammunition,  and 
be  paid  six  shillings  a  day  while  in  actual  service,  by  this  towa 
The  selectmen  to  draw  an  order  on  the  town  treasurer  for  such  sums, 
to  be  paid  in  produce  at  the  market  price.* 

The  ever  memorable  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  had  taken 
place  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781,  which,  in  effect,  decided  the 
contest  in  favor  of  America  and  Independence.  The  Rev.  Benjamin 
Bidlack  and  Nathan  Beach,  Esq.,  at  that  time  young  men  in  the 
*prime  of  life,  both  from  Wyoming,  and  both  now  living  here,  etch 
having  numbered  more  than  four  score  years,  were  present  at  the 
capitulation.  • 

General  Conway,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1782,  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons :  ''  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  a 
further  prosecution  of  offensive  war  against  America,  would,  undsr 
present  circumstances,  be  the  means  of  weakening  the  efforts  of  this 
country  against  her  European  enemies,  and  tend  to  increase  the 


*  At  has  been  previously  explained,  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  as  laid  off  by 
and  held  under  her  jurisdiction,  extended  a  degree  of  latitude  on  the  Delaware,  Uieiioaths 
present  dividing  line  between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  being  the  northern  boandaij, 
ttictching  west  many  miles  beyond  the  Susquehanna.  There  were  two  distinct  •etUnMli 
fiiQfier — the  main  one  in  and  about  Wyoming  Valley;  the  other,  highly respeetabk^ tai 
iat  a  time  flourishing,  on  ihe  Lackawaxen,  which  flows  into  the  Delaware,  called  in  the  oU 
ncords  the  Lackawa  settlement.  In  respect  to  this  second  portion  of  Westmoreland,  oai 
narrative  has  but  slightly  adverted ;  and  the  vrriter  is  indebted  for  the  extremely  well  wiillMi 
account,  which  will  be  found  in  a  subaequent  letter,  to  Warren  J.  Woodward,  E«^ 
nephew  of  the  Hon.  George  W.  Woodward,  President  Judge  of  the  4th  Judicial  Dirtiiet, 
hoth  of  them  natives  of  old  "  Lackawa."  While  I  proffer  my  grateful  acknowledgmsots 
for  the  aid  thus  afforded  in  throwing  light  on  that  part  of  the  Wyoming  hiatory,  I  <^»n«* 
withhold  the  expression  of  pride  I  feel  in  witnessing  the  deserved  honoon  already  WMl  hf 
tecendanta  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  there. 
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mutual  enmity  bo  fatal  to  the  interests  both  of  Great  JBritain  and  Ame* 
rica ;"  which  was  carried  against  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
ministry.  On  the  4th  of  March  following.  Parliament  choosing  to 
be  more  explicit,  resolved,  ''  That  the  house  will  consider  as  enemiet 
to  his  Majesty  and  the  country,  all  those  who  should  advise,  or  at- 
tempt a  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North 
America."  An  immediate  change  of  ministry  ensued,  and  negotitp 
tions  for  peace  soon  followed. 

Although  clouds  still  lowered,  the  thunder  growled  along  the  hills, 
and  an  occasional  leven  bolt  burst  in  the  Valley,  yet  the  bow  of 
promised  peace,  with  its  radiant  hues,  spanned  the  eastern  sky,  and 
awakened  sweet  hopes  of  security  and  rest. 

The  number  of  lives  actually  lost  in  Wyoming,  during  the  war, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  certainty.  Probably  three  hundred, 
being  one  in  ten  of  every  inhabitant,  or  exceeding  one-third  of  the 
adult  male  population  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Connecti- 
cut to  have  suffered  in  the  same  proportion,  would  have  lost  near 
twenty-three  thousand,  and  the  United  Colonies  three  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

Almost  immediately  after  L.ord  Cornwallis's  surrender,  the  contest 
being  regarded  as  virtually  closed,  that  is,  on  the  3d  of  November, 
fifteen  days  after  that  event,  a  petition  was  presented  to  Congress,* 
f*  from  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  stating  a 
matter  in  dispute  between  the  said  State  and  the  State  of  Connect 
ticut,  respecting  sundry  lands  lying  on  the  east  branch  of  the  river 
Susquehanna,  and  praying  a  hearing  in  the  premises,  agreeable  to 
the  ninth  article  of  the  Confederation." 

Connecticut  promptly  met  the  overtures  of  Pennsylvania,  an4 
both  parties  during  the  winter  made  preparations  for  the  triaL 
Preliminary  proceedings  were  adopted  early  the  following  summer. 
On  the  12th  of  August,  1782,  the  delegates  from  the  two  States 
announced,  in  a  joint  memorial  to  Congress,  that  they  had  mutu- 
ally agreed  on  gentlemen  to  constitute  the  court : — the  Hon.  William 
Whipple,  Esq.,  of  New  Hampshire ;  the  Hon.  Major-General  Natha- 
niel Greene,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  the  Hon.  David  Brearly,  and  William 
Churchill  Houston,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey ;  the  Hon.  Cyrus  Griffin, 
aad  Joseph  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Virginia. 

.  A  subsequent  communication  August  2dd,  from  the  joint  delegates, 
stated,  it  was  ascertained  that  Gen.  Greene  and  Hon.  John  Rut* 
ledge,  (whose  name  does  not  previously  appear  on  the  journal,)  could 
not  attend,  and  substituting  Hon.  Welcome  Arnold,  of  Rhode  Island, 
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aod  Hod.  Thomas  NeUon,  of  Virginia ;  any  five  of  whom  to  conatt- 
tote  a  quorum. 

Five  commissioners,  viz :  Messrs.  Whipple,  Arnold,  Houston,  Griffis 
and  Brearly,  opened  their  court  at  Trenton,  November  12,  1781 
Messrs.  William  Bradford,  Joseph  Reed,  James  Wilson,  and  Jonathan 
D.  Sergeant,  appearing  as  counsel  on  behalf  of  Pennsylvania.  Messn. 
Eliphlet  Dyer,  William  S.  Johnson  and  Jesse  Root,  being  the  agents 
from  Connecticut 

The  court  having  declined  to  order  notice  to  be  given  to  the  settlen 
at  Wyoming,  claiming  the  land — as  the  right  of  soil  did  not  come 
before  them;  the  question  they  were  empowered  to  decide,  being 
solely  that  of  jurisdiction,  the  parties  proceeded  with  their  several 
allegations  and  pleas,  and  after  a  sitting  of  forty-one  judicial  days, 
▼iz :  on  Monday,  December  30,  1782,  gave  their  decisioD  in  these 
words : — 

'*  We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Connecticut  has  no  right.to 
the  lands  in  controversy. 

**  We  are  also  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  jurisdiction  and 
pre-emption  of  all  the  territory  lying  within  the  charter  of  Pennsy!* 
▼ania,  and  now  claimed  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  do  of  right  be- 
long to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

Clear,  comprehensive,  and  explicit,  Pennsylvania  waa  satisfied,  and 
Connecticut  submitted  without  breathing  a  sigh  for  the  loss  of  so 
noble  a  domain,  the  right  to  which  she  had  so  strenuously  maiii* 
tained,  or  a  murmur  at  a  decision  which  seemed  to  the  aorroundiag 
world  so  extraordinary. 

But  as  this  trial,  spoken  of  before  in  our  examinaticMi  of  the  titles  sf 
the  two  States,  to  Wyoming,  will  be  found  more  fully  treated  of  here- 
after, we  take  leave  of  it,  with  this  brief  notice  for  the  present 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1782,  and  the  Trenton  deoreet  the 
jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  which  had  continued  nine  years,  ceased; 
the  cheerful  and  salutary  town  meetings  were  no  longer  holden*  and 
we  close  the  old  parchment  bound  book  with  the  moat  piofciBd 
sentiments  of  respect,  and  with  feelings  of  sincere  regret,  as  if  part* 
ing  from  a  long  cherished  friend.  A  box  of  finely  polished  oak  aboaU 
be  made  fi>r  it ;  as  the  descendants  of  the  old  settlers  may  look  back 
upon  that  humble  volume,  from  seats  of  affluence  or  high  fJaoas  if 
power,  centuries  hence,  with  honest  prideat  the  recocded 
actions  of  their  fathers. 
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Being  a  chapter  of  groat  moment. 

1788.— -A  pazigraph  of  Retroapeci— Opening  of  a  yery  interesting  matter— Eloquoil 
Petition— Important  Letter — Proceedings  of  Pennsylvania  Assembly— A  military  force 
sent  to  Wyoming — Fort  Dickinson — Negotiations — Joseph  Montgomery — John  Jenkins- 
Extraordinary  proposition  of  compromise— Alexander  Patterson — Ruptnre  of  negodi^ 
tSons — Conseqoent  proceedings — Report  of  Coromissionera  to  Assembly — Peace  witk 
Great  Britain — Incidents — Settlers,  broken*  hearted,  lookout  for  a  new  home— "Act  t* 
stay  suits" — Military  preparations — Col.  Butler  returns  from  the  army  with  his  bride- 
Is  arrested  by  Patterson,  and  sent  to  Sunbury  jail — Major  Prince  Alden,  Capt  Jamet 
Bidlack,  and  Benjamin  Elanrey,  arrested — Further  arrests — Violent  proceedings. 


In  the  preceding  Letters  I  have  endeavored  to  give  yoa  a  bri^ 
Aetch  of  the  Natives  who  formerly  held  dominion  over  Wyoming; 
Secondly,  the  origin  and  grounds  of  the  controversy  respecting  juris* 
diction  and  soil,  that  existed  between  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticuti 
Thirdly,  the  efforts  to  settle  the  country,  and  the  accruing  conflicts, 
known  at  the  "old  Penny  mite  and  Yankee  war."  Fourthly,  the  eventt 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  to  its  close,  including  the  trial  and  deci- 
sion  at  Trenton;  the  whole  intermingled  with  civil  and  personal 
details,  necessary  to  give  you  a  perfect  view  of  Wyoming  as  it  then 
eitisted. 

I  now  proceed  to  trace  the  Ifbrther  history  of  Wyoming,  from  1789 
to  1790,  some  portions  of  it  of  singular  vicissitude  and  interest 

Immediately  on  the  promulgation  of  the  Trenton  decree,  we  have 
ftem  that  Connecticut  withdrew  her  jurisdiction,  and  the  county  and 
town  of  Westmoreland  ceased  to  exist,  except  as  its  memory  was  pre- 
•erred  in  the  records  of  the  past. 

An  intimation  has  been  suggested  that  the  Trenton  trial  was  not, 
in  fiict,  what  on  its  fair  pages  it  purports  to  be,  a  bona  fide  examina- 
tion, and  impartial  judgment  upon  a  matter  of  right,  in  respect  to 
territory  and  jurisdiction  between  the  two  states ;  but  in  fact,  by  a. 
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secret  understanding  and  collusion^  a  legal  form  of  transfer  (i 
thing  in  the  form  of  a  common  recovery)  of  the  claim  of  Connecticiit 
to  Pennsylvania,  v^ithin  the  limits  of  the  Pennsylvania  Charter,  with 
the  confidential  understanding  that  Connecticut  was  to  receive  aa 
equivalent,  or  indemnity,  in  the  Western  Reserve.  As  we  proceed, 
facts  that  arise,  bearing  on  that  point,  will  be  particularly  noticed. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war  for  Independence  the  Sos- 
quehanna  Company  had  pretermitted  their  meetings,  no  one  being 
found  recorded  from  May  1774  to  Nov.  13th,  1782,  when,  prepara- 
tory to  the  trial  at  Trenton,  the  Company  were  convened  at  Hart- 
ford, and  appointed  Messrs.  Dyer,  Root,  and  Johnson  (who  had  been 
selected  by  the  state  to  appear  as  counsel  before  the  coort),  to  act 
also  as  their  agents,  and  those  of  the  settlers.  Surprised  at  the  un- 
looked  for  decision,  the  Company  seem  darkly  to  have  surmised  that 
there  was  something  behind  the  curtain  not  avowed,  nor  perfectly 
understood,  and  at  a  meeting  holden  at  Hartford,  May  Slst,  1783, 
they  appointed  **  Col.  Talcott,  Gen.  Parsons,  and  Samuel  Gray,  a 
committee  to  lay  a  memorial  before  the  General  Assembly,  in  behalf 
of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  that  the  Assembly  would  desire  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Col.  Root,  agents  of  this  state,  to  give  said  Assembly 
an  account  of  the  trial  of  the  cause  between  this  state  and  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  court  holden  at  Trenton.''  It  will  be  observed 
that  of  Col.  Dyer,  the  other  agent,  no  explanation  is  requested,  at 
probably  of  him  no  suspicion  existed.  It  is  not  known  that  the 
Assembly  took  any  order  on  the  petition. 

The  condition  of  the  settlers  was  embarrassing  and  gloomy  in  the 
extreme.  By  a  Resolution  of  Congress  the  Commander  in  Chief  had 
been  authorized,  previous  to  the  trial,  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from 
Wyoming,  Connecticut  concurring.  Their  place  was  supplied,  d[ 
course,  by  troops  from  Pennsylvania.  A  comparative  handful  re- 
mained, the  broken  remnants  of  the  war ;  a  great  portion  of  those 
who  had  been  expelled  after  the  massacre,  remaining  in  exile,  espe- 
cially the  young  men  growing  up  to  manhood,  the  natural  hope  and 
stay  of  the  settlement,  who  being  left  orphans^,  had  been  boand  ont  to 
liiechanics  and  farmers,  and  whose  time  of  apprenticeship  had  not 
yet  expired.  Thus  situated  they  were  advised  to  cast  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  the  Pennsylvania  Government,  and  solicit  protection, 
pardon  and  mercy.  A  petition  was  drawn  up,  in  many  points  ekh 
quent  and  touchingly  pathetic,  and  signed  by  John  Paul  Scbotts, 
Esq.,  with  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  presented  to  the 
Assembly,  January  ISth,  1783.    Being  but  eighteen  daya  after  the 
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Trenton  decree,  the  process  of  its  drawing  up,  circulation,  signature, 
transmission  to  the  city,  and  presentation,  exhibit  a  celerity  that 
bears  any  impress  rather  than  that  of  cool  deliberation.  The  style 
is  markedly  peculiar.  We  pronounce  with  great  confidence,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  in  Wyoming. 
It  exhibits  in  no  particular  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  style, 
either  of  Franklin  or  Jenkins,  the  ready  writers  of  the  settlenu 
From  all  which  we  infer,  that  the  petition  was  prepared  below  the 
mountains,  probably  by  the  Connecticut  agents  at  Trenton,  with  the 
concurrence  of  those  of  Pennsylvania ;  its  signature  and  presentation 
being  hurried  on  without  giving  time  to  the  inhabitants  to  recover 
from  the  shock  produced  by  that  highly  politic,  but  nevertheless 
extraordinary  decision. 

In  such  a  variety  of  aspects  does  the  petition  appear  to  warrant 
especial  attention,  that  we  publish  it  here  entire,  in  preference  to 
throwing  it  into  the  Appendix. 

"  To  the  Honorable  the  Representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania^  in  General  Assembly  met. 

**  The  memorial  and  address  of  Nathan  Denison,  Hugh  Forseman, 
Obadiah  Gore,  Samuel  Shephard  and  John  Paul  Schott,  inhabitantSt 
settlers,  and  proprietors  of  a  territory  of  country  situated  on  the 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  under  the  claim  of  the  State  oC 
Connecticut,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  others  of  the  inhabitantSi 
settlers,  etc.,  of  the  said  country," 

"  Most  respectfully  sheweth.  That  in  the  year  1754,  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  finding  all  the  lands  eastward  of  the 
line  of  the  State  of  New  York  settled  and  appropriated,  proceeded 
to  purchase  of  the  Six  Nations  a  large  territory  of  country,  extend* 
ing  from  Delaware,  westward,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
and  in  breadth,  the  whole  forty-[second]  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
gave  a  valuable  consideration,  supposing,  that  without  dispute,  the 
aforesaid  territory  was  included  in  the  charter  granted  them  by 
King  Charles  the  Second,  April  3d,  1662,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  company  of  proprietors,  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature,  and 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  said  State,  and  proceeded  to  locate  the 
valuable  lands  situated  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanne 
river,  the  full  breadth  of  the  forty-[second]  degree,  extending  six  miles 
east,  and  twenty  miles  west  of  said  river.  Having  no  apprehension 
that  any  royal  grant  covered  the  same,  either  previous  or  subsequent 
to  the  aforesaid  Charter  of  Connecticut,  they  proceeded  to  plant 
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tbemselTee  through  said  territory,  and  [coltiTate]  the 
which  number  of  settlers  are  your  petitioners,  and  those  whom  tbey 
represent,  in  full  confidence  of  the  justice  of  our  title,  under  CooBee> 
ticut,  with  the  most  honest  intentions,  we  uniflMmly  maiotmiaed  oar 
supposed  right,  by  opposing  persons  claiming  under  the  PeoMyl- 
vania  Proprietary,  who  frequently  interrupted  us  in  what  «e 
esteemed  our  lawful  business.  Constantly  wishing  for  m  absohrts 
decision  between  the  two  States,  concerning  jurisdictioo,  we  fudi 
every  elSbrt  to  expedite  such  decision,  resdutely  determined  to  maia- 
tain  the  title  which  we  had  acquired,  until  a  more  eqaitable  eae 
oould  be  established.  In  the  year  1763,  and  a  number  of  socoessife 
years,  appeals  were  made  to  the  Crown,  by  one  and  the  other  State,ibr 
a  final  decision,  which  were  yet  depending  when  the  commeooemeat 
of  the  present  war  put  a  period  to  all  appeals  to  the  Crown.  In  the 
course  of  which  appeals,  the  opinion  of  the  Counsel,  most  eminent 
and  learned. in  the  law,  was  taken,  who  advised  (as  we  apprehended,) 
fully  in  the  favour  of  the  claim  of  Connecticut.  This  greatly  encou- 
raged your  Memorialists  that  they  were  right  in  supporting  thev 
claim. 

^  In  1774,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticnt  asserted 
their  claim,  erected  civil  jurisdiction,  and  complete  civil  and  military 
establishments  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  said  State,  which 
led  your  Memorialists  into  a  greater  confidence  of  their  secority 
under  said  State,  and  induced  them  to  build  houses  and  mills  fir 
their  convenience,  and  to  cultivate  a  country  which  we  esteemed 
our  own.  Since  that  time,  attempts  have  been  made  to  dispossess  us 
in  a  hostile  manner,  which  the  law  of  self  preservation  obliged  us  to 
oppose,  in  the  course  of  which  there  were  faults  on  both  sides,  which 
we  hope  may  be  cancelled  and  buried  in  oblivion. 

**  The  right  of  jurisdiction  was  always  esteemed  important  to  the 
claiming  State,  and  more  especially  to  the  settlers  and  tenants,  who 
have  ventured  their  all  there,  and  who  were  combatting  diflfeulties 
and  dangers  in  every  shape. 

**  After  recourse  to  Great  Britain  was  cut  off,  it  was  provided, 
that  in  all  disputes  concerning  boundaries,  jurisdiction,  etc.,  the 
United  States,  in  Congress,  shall  be  the  last  resort  and  appeaL  That 
judges  be  appointed  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  qnettioo; 
and  that  the  sentence  of  the  Court  be  decisive  between  the  parties. 
And  also  all  controversies,  the  private  right  of  soil  being  claimed 
nnder  difierent  grants  of  two  or  more  States,  etc. ;  said  grants,  ete., 
•ball,  on  the  petition  of  either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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Statef,  be  finally  determined,  as  near  as  may  be*  pursuant  to  thia 
provision.  The  Honorable  Congress  established  a  Court;  both 
Stales  were  cited,  and  appeared ;  the  cause  was  heard  for  more  than 
forty  days ;  the  grounds  stated  on  which  each  State  asserted  thehr 
right  oi  jurisdiction^  On  which,  the  Court  finally  adjudged  in 
favour  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
disputed  territory,  on  which  your  Memorialists  live,  is  adjudged 
yours.  By  this  adjudication,  we  are  under  your  jurisdiction  and 
protection.  We  are  subjects  and  free  citizens  of  the  State  of  Peno- 
aylvania,  and  have  to  look  up  to  your  Honours  as  our  fathers,  guard- 
ians and  protectors,  entitled  to  every  tender  regard  and  respect,  as  to 
justice,  equity,  liberty  and  protection,  on  which  we  depend,  and 
which  we  are  warranted  to  do  by  the  impartial  treatment  that  all, 
even  strangers  have  received,  when  once  they  became  inhabitanta 
and  citizens  of  this  great  and  flourishing  State. 

**  Thus  have  we  stated  the  grounds  on  which  our  title  was  esta- 
blished ;  which,  though  determined  to  be  ill  grounded  by  the  honor* 
able  Court,  appeared  to  be  founded  in  the  highest  reason,  we  verily 
thought  it  our  duty  to  do  as  we  did.  If  we  have  committed  faults, 
we  pray  for  mercy  and  forgiveness.  If  we  have  deserved  any  thing, 
we  hope  something  from  the  gratitude  of  our  country.  We  havd 
settled  a  country  (in  its  original  state,)  but  of  little  value,  but  now 
cultivated  by  your  Memorialists,  is  to  them  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, being  their  all.  We  are  yet  alive,  but  the  richest  blood  of  oar 
neighbours  and  firiends,  children,  husbands  and  fathers,  has  been  spilt 
in  the  general  cause  of  their  country,  and  we  have  suffered  every 
danger  this  side  death.  We  supplied  the  continental  army  with 
many  valuable  oflicers  and  soldiers,  and  left  ourselves  weak  and  ui^ 
guarded  against  the  attack  of  the  Savages,  and  others  of  a  more 
savage  nature.  Our  houses  are  desolate — many  nK>ther8  childless — 
widows  and  orphans  multiplied^-our  habitations  destroyed,  and 
many  families  reduced  to  beggary,  which  exhibits  a  scene  most  piti- 
ful and  deserving  of  mercy.  If  the  greatest  misfortunes  can  demand 
pity  and  mercy,  we  greatly  deserve  them.  That  the  country  twenty- 
six  miles  in  breadth,  the  length  aforesaid,  when  compared  with  the 
extended  territory  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  trifling  indeed. 
That  the  present  population  is  of  far  more  consequence  to  this  State 
than  it  could  have  been  in  an  uncultivated  state.  We  are  yet  enti* 
tied  to  another  trial  for  our  particular  possessions,  according  to  tli» 
ninth  article  of  the  Confederation,  but  reduced  in  every  respect,  w^ 
are  unable  to  maintain  a  trial  against  an  opulent  State,    We  ther^ 
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fore  present  a  request,  which  the  laws  of  justice  and  policy  suggetf^ 
and  which  the  dictates  of  humanity  demand. 

*'  That  your  Honours  of  your  abundant  goodness  and  clemencyy 
would  be  pleased  to  grant  and  confirm  to  your  MemorialittSy  and 
those  whom  they  represent,  the  inconsiderable  part  of  the  claim  coo- 
tested,  extended  as  above,  to  be  appurted  [held  T]  as  tbey  were  be- 
fore the  decision.  Thus  will  you  increase  the  inhabitants  of  this 
flourishing  State,  will  add  to  its  wealth  and  strength,  will  give  joy  to 
the  widow  and  fatherless.  Sure  these  must  be  irresistible  oxHives 
to  a  just,  generous  and  merciful  Assembly.  Our  only  resoorce  is  in 
yt>ur  decision : — If  that  is  unfavorabloj^  we  are  reduced' to  desperation; 
unable  to  purchase  the  soil,  we  must  leave  our  cultivatioiis  and  pos- 
sessions, and  be  thrown  into  the  wide  world,  our  children  crying  fiv 
bread,  which  we  shall  be  unable  to  give  them. 

''  It  is  impossible  that  the  magnanimity  of  a  powerful  and  opulent 
State  will  ever  condescend  to  distress  an  innocent  and  brave  people, 
that  have  unsuccessfully  struggled  against  the  ills  of  fortune.  We  care 
not  under  what  State  we  live,  if  we  can  be  protected  and  happy. 
We  will  serve  you — we  will  promote  your  interests — will  fighl  your 
battles ;  but  in  mercy,  goodness,  wisdom,  justice,  and  every  great 
and  generous  principle,  do  leave  us  our  possessions,  the  dearest 
pledge  of  our  brothers,  children,  and  fathers,  which  their  hands  have 
cultivated,  and  their  blood,  spilt  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  has 
enriched. 

''  We  further  pray,  that  a  general  act  of  oblivion  and  indemniiy 
may  be  passed,  and  that  Courts  of  Judicature  be  established  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  and  customs  of  this  State ;  that  we  be,  not  only  a 
happy  but  a  well  organized  and  regulated  people,  and  that  all  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  the  prerogative  courts,  and  the  conmion  law 
courts,  held  by,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
be  ratified  and  fully  confirmed. 

"  And  they,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

"John  Paui.  Schott. 

'' Philadelphia,  Jan'y  ISth,  1783." 

Observation  will  be  attracted,  in  the  outset,  by  the  full  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  Connecticut  title  exhibited,  dates  as  of  King 
Charles  the  Second's  Charter,  granted  *'  3d  April,  1662/'  being  so 
minutely  correct  Moreover,  the  boundaries  set  forth  being  apeeifi- 
eally  accurate.  Whether  this  does  not  indicate  the  pen  of  a  lawyQr« 
whose  mind  was  imbued  with  the  recent  examination  ot  the  wbok 
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mbjeet,  or  whether  it  reads  like  the  setting  forth  of  an  unlettered* 
though  strong-minded  farmer,  the  reader  will  determine. 

Furthermore,  the  petition  says  :  "  Thus  have  we  stated  the  grounds 
on  which  our  title  was  established,  which  though  determined  to  be  iff 
grounded^  etc.  Assuredly  the  settlers  would  not,  could  not,  delibe- 
rately and  understandingly  declare,  that  the  decision  of  jurisdictioQ 
pronounced  their  title  *^  ill  grounded."  ''  If  we  have  committed 
faults,  we  pray  for  mercy  and  forgiveness."  Was  this  the  style  and 
lone  proper  for  the  brave  and  suffering  Wyoming  settlers  to  assume, 
who  had  defended  the  country  through  a  seven  years  war,  or  that  of 
conscious  criminals  ? 

Again :  ''  If  the  greatest  misfortunes  can  demand  pity  and  mercy» 
we  greatly  deserve  them." 

Speaking  of  a  trial,  as  provided  under  the  ninth  article  of  Confedei> 
ration,  they  are  made  to  say,  "  Reduced  in  every  respect,  we  are 
unable  to  maintain  a  trial  against  an  opulent  State."  "  Our  oaij 
resource  is  your  decision  ;  if  that  is  unfavorable  we  are  reduced  to 
desperation.  Unable  to  purchase  the  soil,  toe  must  leave  our  possei;^ 
sions  and  be  thrown  into  the  wide  world,  our  children  crying  for 
bread."  And  again:  They  pray  for  an  act  "of  oblivion  and  indem* 
nity,"  as  if  they  had  been  robbers,  instead  of  being  upright,  hardy 
settlers,  on  property  they  honestly  believed  to  be  their  own.  Cer- 
tainly if  an  understanding  existed  between  the  Agents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Connecticut,  that,  not  only  jurisdiction  should  be  given  up, 
but  the  Wyoming  people  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  landholders ; 
a  course  of  proceeding  could  not  have  been  adopted,  and  especially 
a  petition  framed  to  be  signed  by  the  settlers,  more  completely  cal* 
culated  to  effect  the  dishonorable  sacrifice.  Bearing  in  mind,  that  in 
every  other  controversy,  in  this  and  in  every  other  State,  where 
lands  were  settled  under  claims  from  different  States,  the  actual  set- 
tlers were  quieted  in  their  possessions,  it  would  seem  that  this  bene- 
volent principle,  if  not  measure  of  justice,  should  have  been  unhesi- 
tatingly extended  to  the  Wyoming  people. 

A  paper,  before  adverted  to,  bearing  on  this  point,  is  too  import- 
ant not  to  be  noticed  in  this  connexion :  namely,  the  Letter  of  the 
Court,  at  Trenton,  to  the  President  and  Executive  Council  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  will  doubtless  be  regarded  as  extraordinary,  that,  for 
twelve  years,  this  paper  remained  in  the  Secretary's  Office,  unno^ 
ticed  and  unknown  beyond  its  walls.  How  much  weight  it  wm 
imagined  the  settlers  would  have  derived  from  the  letter,  is  attested 
by  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  its  contents  were  concealed    Iq 
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1795,  thirteen  yeare  afterwards,  in  the  trial  of  yanbome  ▼■.  Doff^ 
ranee,  it  was  discovered  and  made  public. 

**  TaBrrar,  Slat  Dec  178S. 

«  Sir— We  take  the  liberty  to  address  your  ExceHency,  as  private 
citizens,  lately  honored  with  a  commission  to  hear  and  determioe  the 
controversy  between  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connectieoty 
relative  to  a  dispute  of  territory.  In  the  coorse  of  executing  this 
commission,  we  have  found  that  many  persons  are,  or  lately  have 
been,  settled  on  the  land  in  question.  Their  individual  claims  cooM 
in  no  instance  come  before  us,  not  being  in  the  line  of  our  appoint* 
ment  We  beg  leave  to  declare  to  your  Excellency,  that  we  think 
the  situation  of  these  people  well  deserves  the  notice  of  government 
The  dispute  has  long  subsisted.  It  may  have  produced  beats  and 
animosities  among  those  living  in  or  near  the  country  in  contest,  and 
some  imprudencies  may  take  place,  and  draw  after  them  the  most 
unfavorable  consequences.  With  all  deference  therefore,  we  would 
suggest  to  your  Excellency  and  Council,  whether  it  would  not  be 
best  to  adopt  some  reasonable  measures  to  prevent  any,  the  least  dis- 
<Nrder  or  misunderstanding  among  them,  and  to  continue  things  in 
the  present  peaceable  posture,  until  proper  steps  can  be  taken  to 
decide  the  controversy  respecting  the  private  right  of  soil,  in  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  Confederation.  We  doubt  not  an  early 
proclamation  from  the  Executive  of  Pennsylvania,  would  have  all 
necessary  good  effect;  and  we  feel  ourselves  happy  in  the  fullest 
confidence  that  every  means  will  be  adopted,  or  acquiesed  in  by  the 
State,  to  render  the  settlement  of  this  dispute  complete  and  satisfiic* 
tory,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  all  concerned. 

**  We  have  the  honour  to  be  with  great  respect, 

"  Tour  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  humble  servants, 

Wm.  WHIPPI.B, 

WEux>ini  AKiiou>k 
W.  C.  HousvoVf 
BTis  Excellency  David  Bskaki.t, 

President  Dickinson."  Ctrus  GaiFFiir. 

The  explicit  declaration  that  ^  their  individual  claims  could  in  no 
instance  come  before  us,  not  being  in  the  line  of  our  appointnoentV* 
The  snggestion  that  the  settlers  be  permitted  to  remain  in  uiidia> 
turbed  possession,  **  until  proper  steps  can  be  taken  to  deeide  tte 
dODtroversy  respecting  the  private  right  of  soil,  in  the  mode  pre- 
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scribed  by  the  confederation,"  evinces  a  lively  sense  of  justice  Bn4 
bumanityy  and  shows  that  the  court,  who,  in  the  investigation,  mutt 
have  as  thoroughly  understood  the  parties'  claims  to  the  soil,  as  that 
of  the  States  to  jurisdiction,  did  not  doubt  the  perfect  right  of  the 
settlers  at  least  to  a  trial. 

Acting  on  the  petition  of  the  settlers,  the  Assembly  declared  that 
the  persons  now  settled  at  Wyoming,  yielding  obedience  to  the 
laws,  are  undoubtedly  entitled,  in  common  with  other  citizens  of 
this  State,  to  protection,  and  the  benefits  of  civil  government. 

''  Therefore  Resolved,  That  commissioners  be  appointed  to  make 
full  inquiries  into  the  cases  respectively,  and  report  to  the  House. 

''  That  in  order  to  make  the  inquiry  effectual,  the  committee  have 
authority  to  send  for  persons,  papers  and  records. 

''  That  they  be  instructed  to  confer  with  all  or  any  of  the  claioEi- 
ants  under  Pennsylvania,  of  any  land  now  in  the  possession  of,  or 
claimed  under  the  State  of  Connecticut,  by  persons  now  being  actual 
settlers,  as  well  as  with  the  said  settlers,  or  any  of  them,  and  to  en- 
deavour as  much  as  possible,  by  reasonable  and  friendly  compromises 
between  the  parties  claiming ;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done,  to 
consider  of  and  report  such  plans  of  accommodation  as  may  be  most 
advisable  for  accomplishing  an  equitable  and  final  adjustment  of  all 
difficulties. 

"  That  as  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  commissioners  shall  report, 
an  act  be  passed  providing  fully  for  the  cases  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  country;  more  especially  for  the  extending  to  them  of  the 
advantages  of  civil  government,  for  authorizing  and  directing  the 
choice  of  Justices  of  the  Peace ;  for  appointing  places  for  holdii^ 
their  annual  elections ;  for  giving  time  for  entering  their  slaves,  if 
any,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  act  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery ;  for  consigning  to  oblivion  all  tumults  and  breaches  of  the 
peace,  by  whatsoever  name  they  may  be  called,  which  have  arisen 
out  of  the  controversy  between  the  colony,  or  Slate  of  Connecticut, 
and  the  said  settlers  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Province  or  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  or  any  of  them,  on  the 
other  part ;  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  circumstances  shall  ap- 
pear to  require. 

"  That  an  act  be  immediately  passed  for  staying  proceedings  at 
law,  during  said  inquiry,  against  the  settlers,  for  dispossessing  them 
by  writ  of  ejectment  or  otherwise,  until  this  House  shall  decide  upon 
the  report,  so  to  be  made  by  the  said  commissioners. 

**  And  as  the  guard  of  continental  troops  which  has  been  statioDe4 
U  Wyosiii^  is  aboAtto  Im  withdrawal  it  |s  Mcessarjr  for  ihq  jppQt 
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taction  of  the  said  settlemoDt  against  the  savages,  to  replace  the 
guard  immediately  with  the  two  companies  of  Rangers  comnMUided 
by  Captains  Robinson  and  Shrawder." 

In  accordance  with  these  resolves,  an  act  was  forthwith  passed  to 
stay  the  prosecution  of  suits  against  the  settlers ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
February,  commissioners  were  appointed,  consisting  of  Joseph  Mont- 
gomery, William  Montgomery,  and  Moses  M'Clean. 

Notwithstanding  the  recall  of  the  continental  guard,  and  the 
doubtful  measure  of  sending  Robinson  and  Shrawder*s  connpanies  to 
Wilkesbarre,  the  proceedings  were  received  at  Wyoming  by  many 
with  no  little  satisfaction ;  by  the  sanguine  with  joy ;  by  a  few  with 
misgivings  and  distrust:  for  the  two  military  companies,  as  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  was  regarded  at  an  end,  and  the  danger  of  Indian 
incursions  no  longer  existed,  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  more  sa- 
gacious old  men,  who  remembered  the  invasion  of  Plunket,  and  who 
saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  in  this  array,  not  protectors,  but  agents 
of  a  hostile  interest  experience  had  shown  them  they  had  great  rea* 
son  to  dread.  But  the  highly  respectable  names  of  the  Montgomery's 
were  pledges  of  honour  and  fairness,  that  on  the  whole  inspiied 
confidence,  and  hope  of  an  honorable  adjustment 

Prompt  to  obey  orders,  Robinson  and  Shrawder,  with  their  re- 
spective companies,  marched  immediately  to  Wyoming^  and  took 
possession  of  the  fort,  which  they  named  ''  Fort  Dickinson,"  in  honoor 
of  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  the  commisioners  arrived  at  Wilkesbarre, 
where  they  were  met,  and  welcomed  by  a  committee  of  the  settlers. 
It  was  a  moment  of  intense,  of  painful  anxiety.  Negotiations  were 
immediately  opened  by  a  letter  from  the  committee.  It  is  deemed 
proper  to  publish  the  whole  correspondence,  as  necessary  to  a  perfect 
understanding  of  the  matter,  and  more  especially  as  it  was  the  pre- 
lude to  re-opening  the  civil,  or  "  Pennymite  and  Yankee  war,'*  which 
the  revolutionary  conflict  had  suspended. 

*'  To  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Honorable  Legislature 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Wyoming  inhabitants  of  said  State. 

**  Gbntlbmbn, — ^We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  Legislative  body  of 
the  State,  have  condescended  to  treat  our  late  petition  lyii^  belbre 
them,  with  that  coolness  and  candour,  as  to  appoint  commissioiiers  10 
come  and  make  full  inquiry  into  our  cases,  and  make  report  to  tfi6 
House.  And  as  we  shall  think  it  our  duty,  straitly,  strictly  sad 
tndyt  to  ttdhete  to  our  petitioii»  aiid  shall  think  Mndses  haifpf  to 
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give  efery  true  information  to  any  inquiries  that  shall  be  thought 
necessary  further  to  be  made  respecting  our  settlements,  etc. 

April  19th,  1783.  John  Jenkins,         ^ 

Natuan  Dbnison,   (  ^        ...    „ 
The  Hon.  Commissioners.       Obadiah  Gobb,       f  ^^wniiittcec. 

Sajiuel  Subphbsd,  } 

Letter  from  the  Pennsylvania  Commissioners  to  the  Committee  of 
Settlers  :— 

**  Gbntlbmbn, — As  i^  is  our  duty,  so  we  will  with  pleasure  pay 
attention  to  every  piece  of  necessary  information  with  respect  to  yoor 
settlements  at  this  place. 

Although  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Pennsylvania  will,  nor  can 
she  connstent  with  her  constitution  by  any  ex-post  facto  law,  deprive 
her  citizens  of  any  part  of  their  property  legally  obtained  ;  yet,  will- 
ing to  do  every  thing  in  her  power  to  promote  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  her  citizens,  wishes  to  be  informed  fully  of  your  case,  that  if 
your  peaceable  demeanour  and  ready  submission  to  Government 
render  you  the  proper  objects  of  clemency  and  generosity,  she  may 
be  prepared  to  extend  it  to  you. 

Therefore  we  wish  you  to  communicate  to  us  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, the  names  and  numbers  of  those  who  first  settled  at  Wyoming, 
who  are  now  alive,  and  by  whom  those  that  are  dead  are  repre- 
sented. 

The  names  and  number  of  those  now  actual  settlers  here,  the 
quantity  of  land  they  respectively  occupy,  and  time  they  last  came 
and  settled  at  this  place. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Commissioners, 
By  your  humble  servant, 

Joseph  Montgomery,  Chairman*^ 

John  Jenkins,  ^ 

Nathan  Denboh,    (  Commttee." 
Obadiah  Gore,        C 
Samuel  Shepherd,  j 

Wyoming,  April  19th,  1783. 

The  distinct  declaration,  **  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  PennsyU 
wsnia  will,  nor  can  she  consistent  with  her  constitution,  by  any  eav 
post  facto  law,  deprive  her  citizens  of  any  portion  of  their  property 
legMy  obtained,  e<c,"  was  perfectly  comprehended.  Expulsion,  the 
emire  abandonment  of  their  possessions  was  understood  as  prelimi* 
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nsry,  aud  indUpeosable  to  any  adjustment.  The  cold  Barcasm  of 
Jenkins  io  reply,  as  well  as  in  a  subsequent  letteri  will  not  fail  to 
arrest  attention. 

Reply  to  the  Commissioners,  from  the  Committee  of  Settlers : — 
"  Gentlbmbn, — It  is  with  pleasure  we  observe  in  yours  of  the  19tli, 
your  readiness  to  attend  to  every  piece  of  necessary  informatioD  we 
tball  be  able  to  give  in  respect  to  our  settlement  in  this  plac&  How 
ki  the  State  can  or  will,  by  virtue  of  any  ex-post  facto  law,  andef 
take  to  deprive  any  of  the  citizens  of  this  Stale  of  any  part  of 
their  property  legally  obtaiued  by  any  of  the  claimants  under  theii 
different  claims,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  say  or  determine,  as  we 
suppose,  that  io  general.  Common  law  is  to  determine  in  such  cases. 
Yet  we  are  happy  to  hear  that  this  State  is  willing  to  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  promote  the  peace  and  happiaess  of  her 
citizens. 

"  We  take  notice  that  if  our  peaceable  demeanor  and  ready  sub- 
mission to  Government,  render  us  proper  objects  of  clemency  and 
generosity,  we  may  probably  expect  to  be  made  the  happy  partaken 
of  such  generous  gratuities,  as  they  in  their  abundant  goodness  ihall 
be  pleased  to  bestow ;  whilst  our  necessitous  circumstances  oUige 
ua  to  wait  the  happy  period,  and  if  received  will  no  doubt  deaerv« 
our  sincere  and  hearty  thanks.    As  to  our  peaceable  demeanor,  and 
ready  submission  to  Government,  our  petition  now  befure  the  Honor- 
able the  Legislature  of  this  State,  suggests  to  them,  that  we  are 
under  their  jurisdiction  and  protection,  from  which  we  have  no 
disposition  to  recede.     However,  would  request  to  have  a  tender  re- 
gard paid  to  the  new  and  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  we 
stand  with  regard  to  law  matters.    We  have  made  continuance  of 
our  actions  commenced,  with  a  view  to  have  them  taken  up  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania,  agreeable  to  our  aforesaid  petition,  and 
hare  neglected  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  appointment  of  represen- 
tatives or  government  officers,  under  the  Connecticut  jurisdiction, 
vhich  facts  evidence  our  intentions  better  than  protestations, 
^b     "  Willi  regard  to  the  next  requisition,  the  calamities  of  war  have 
^HO  put  il  out  of  our  power  to  give  you  that  concise  account  we  could 
^Hffwh  al  preHint,  as  most  of  our  papers  and  records  were  thereby  de- 
^^<foyed.    But  the  SuMiuchanna  purchaso  was  made  in  the  year  1754, 
^        'he  treaty  at  Albany,  as  set  forth  in  their  petition,  by  upwards  ttS 
"  "^         —    ^    '  ^  ^jj^  ^^^  j^j^j  tenants  in  comimir 

~  1  priqtrietWB  proceeded  to  kpcato 
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iind  survey  the  Susquehanna  river,  taking  the  latitude,  etc.    That  in 
the  year  1762,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  aforesaid  proprietors 
were  here  to  possess  themselves  of  the  said  lands  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  fellows,  of  which  number  John  Jenkins,  William  Buck,  etc., 
are  contained  in  a  list  herewith  exhibited,  marked  No.  1.    In  Octo- 
ber, 1763,  we  were  dispossessed  by  the  savages  with  the  loss  of  many 
lives,  and  much  property.    In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1769,  we 
again  resumed  our  possessions  and  improvements,  which  we  had 
made  before  with  great  labour  and  expense,  with  the  number  of  about 
four  hundred,  being  partly  of  the  aforesaid  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen, or  their  representatives,  whose  names,  according  to  our  best  re- 
collection, are  herewith  annexed,  and  marked  Now  2.    A  line  being  in 
the  meantime  settled  with  the  natives,  we  proceeded  to  lay  out  our 
lands  agreeable  to  our  former  surveys,  into  a  large  number  of  towns, 
up  and  down  the  river  Susquehanna,  nearly  across  the  whole  lati- 
tude of  forty-two,  of  five  miles  square,  and  proceeded  to  part  them 
out  to  the  inhabitants,  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  each 
town  or  district  was  to  contain ;  in  lots  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  acres  to  a  man,  since  which,  said  lands  have  been  divided 
and  subdivided,  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  settlers  of  each 
town  or  district,  a  particular  detail  of  which  we  are  not  able  to  give, 
without  having  recourse  to  our  records  and  papers,  which  we  are  at 
present  deprived  of,  and  from  that  until  the  year  1776,  our  numbers 
were  increasing,  at  which  time  we  were  required  by  the  State  to 
number  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  which,  according  to  our  best 
recollection,  amounted  to  upwards  of  six  thousand  souls,  so  that  at 
the  time  Independence  was  declared,  we  had  got  to  be  very  numerous, 
and  were  still  increasing  until  the  fatal  third  day  of  July,  1778,  when 
great  numbers  of  our  friends  and  most  valuable  inhabitants  were 
slain  by  the  savages  and  those  of  a  more  savage  nature,  and  their 
whole  country  laid  waste,  our  houses  and  buildings  consumed  by 
fire,  our  household  goods  and  large  stock  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
hogs,  with  our  farming  and  other  utensils,  destroyed  and  carried  off 
by  the  enemy,  and  we  in  a  most  savage  and  inhuman  manner  drove 
out  into  the  country,  in  a  state  of  desperation  and  distress.    A  scene 
which  must  astonish  all  human  nature  to  describe,  and  we  are  not 
able  to  paint  it.     Our  old   men,  women,  widows  and  children, 
were  dispersed  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  destitute  of  bread, 
ctothing,  or  any  thing  to  subsist  on.    But  a  large  number  of  the  yet 
remaining  and  living  inhabitants  being  fired  with  a  fervent  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  their  country,  were  determined,  instead  of  throwing  them- 

21 
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selves  on  the  clemency  of  tbeir  firiends  and  Mlow-cftiBBav  of  the 
world,  to  surmount  all  danger,  ccdlected  tbemseWes  togetlier,  aiid  oo 
or  about  the  fourth  day  of  August  then  nextt  resolved  with  the 
assistance  of  the  company  of  brave  coDtiiieDtal  troops  raised  berer 
and  then  commanded  by  Captain  Simon  Spalding,  carae  into  this 
place,  retook  the  country,  drove  off  the  savages,  regained  floiae  triffisf 
part  of  our  effects  and  the  possession  of  oor  lands,  bmig  ovr  till; 
since  which  we  have,  by  many  bard  and  hazardous  riLinmahes,  at* 
tended  with  the  loss  of  many  lives^  and  a  considerable  of  the  eflbcts 
acquired  by  our  industry,  beld  the  same  to  this  thne,  wbidi  kas 
aflforded  great  comfort  to  the  widow  and  fetherless  children^  the  des- 
titute and  naked,  not  only  to  those  at  present  improring  here,  bat 
by  the  people  who  improve  here  paying  rent  for  the  kMids  that  be- 
long to  the  widow  and  fatherless,  that  are  dispersed  into  the  wide 
world,  they  are  greatly  relieved  and  comforted.  The  most,  or  mil  of 
this  has  been  done  at  our  expense  and  charge,  and  been  a  safegaafd 
to  the  frontiers  of  oar  good  neighbours  and  friends,  witk  whom  we 
wish  to  live  in  peace* 

April  20, 1783.  Signed  m  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

John  Jenkini^  Chairman. 
Joseph  Montgohbrt,  Chairman, 

N.  B.  We  herewith  transmit  a  list  of  the  names  of  part  of  the 
first  settlers  in  1762  and  63,  as  far  as  we  can  at  present  leeollect 
Also  a  list  of  the  widows  and  orphans." 

Letter  from  the  State  Commissioners  to  the  Committee  of  Settlers* 

"  Gentlemen, — ^We  herewith  transmit  you  a  copy  of  an  address  of 
the  committee  representing  the  landholders  under  this  State,  banded 
to  us  this  morning,  containing  terms  on  which  they  declare  them- 
selves willing  to  compromise  tiie  dispute  now  nnhapptly  avbtistiog 
between  you  and  them,  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  eodeavonr  to 
have  adjusted,  and  settled  in  an  amicable  manner. 

*^  Therefore,  we  wish  you,  with  all  calmness  and  despatch,  to  ceo- 
sider  of,  and  duly  weigh  the  said  proposals,  and  to  furnish  as  with  t 
elear  and  explicit  answer  to  the  same,  which  will  enable  tts  lo 
transact  the  business  committed  to  us  by  the  General  Aasembiyt 
with  nK>re  precision,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  may  effsctiially 
answer  the  ends  of  our  mission.  We  have  only  further  to  add,  tkni 
should  we  be  so  happy  as  to  find  that  these  terms  are  agreed  to^  aod 
ratified  by  the  contending  parties,  we  shall  think  it  our  duly  io 
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jreGotnmend  your  diitrMsed  situation  to  the  notice  of  the  Legislature 
of  this  State. 

^  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  -Gentleiiiea, 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servants. 

JosBPH  MoNTOosuBBY,  Chairman* 
The  Committee  representing  the  Settlers. 
Wyoming,  April  22nd,  1783." 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  question  but  the  terms  proposed  met 
the  entire  approbation  of  the  Commissioners. 

'*  Address  from  the  Committee  of  Pennsylvania  Landholders,  to 
the  State  Commissioners  with  their  proposals  of  compromise. 

'*  Gbntlbmiw, — The  committee  are  honored  with  your  answer  to 
their  address.  The  assurance  you  are  pleased  to  give  them  of  atten- 
tion to  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  calls  for  their  grateful 
acknowledgments,  and  so  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  committee,  that  we  are  instructed  to  commit  ourselves  wholly 
to  your  direction  in  future,  and  in  doing  this  we  are  confident  that 
our  rights  are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  have  a  watchful  eye 
over  them. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  so  much  of  the  old  leaven  remaining  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  and  expressed  in  their 
last  conference  before  your  honours.  Their  humanity  would,  it 
seems,  permit  us  and  our  associates  to  go  any  where  over  the  wide 
world,  no  matter  where,  provided  they  may  enjoy  our  lands ;  they 
cannot  conveniently  spare  us  one  foot  for  the  support  of  our  families. 
We  think  this  an  ungrateful  return  to  the  good  people  of  the  State, 
and  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Legislature,  whose  humanity 
and  pity  alone  proposed  to  consign  to  oblivion  all  past  offences,  by  a 
law  for  that  purpose,  and  where  wisdom  pointed  out  the  only  way 
of  information  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  of  the  real  disposition  of 
the  contending  parties. 

"  We  beg  leave  only  to  suggest  to  your  honours  that  we  have  rea- 
son to  think  the  obedience  to  laws  of  this  State  by  many  of  those 
people,  will  not  be  durable,  unless  such  pledges  are  taken  by  your 
honours,  as  cannot  admit  of  any  evasion  or  denial  hereafter.  If  that 
assurance  be  once  given,  and  the  pretended  claims  under  Connecti- 
cut relinquished  in  writing,  publicly,  plainly,  and  unequivocally,  we 
wish  afterwards  to  give  them  every  indulgence  that  your  honours 
may  judge  generous  in  us,  and  worthy  the  approbation  of  the  Assem* 
bly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  all  the  world. 
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**  We  propose  to  give  leases  with  covenants  of  war^nty  tot  hold- 
ing their  possessions  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  April  int.;  at  the 
end  of  which  they  shall  deliver  up  full  possession  of  the  whole,  they 
shall  have  liberty  to  occupy  half  the  lands^lSaS^half  the  meadows; 
dwell  in  the  houses  they  now  possess,  and  cultivate  their  present 
gardens,  and  if  they  have  any  opportunities  of  dispoaing  of  their 
hutts,  bams,  or  other  buildings,  they  shall  have  liberty  to  do  it,  aad 
to  remove  them  off  at  any  time  between  the  present  day  and  the 
first  day  of  April  next,  1784,  and  the  other  moiety  or  half  of  the 
cleared  lands  and  meadows  to  be  possessed  by  us  and  our  associates^ 
and  no  impediment  to  have  in  our  way  to  enjoy  them.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Johnson  to  have  the  full  use  of  all  the  grounds  he  ibrmerly  held, 
for  two  years,  ending  the  first  of  April,  1785.  The  widows  €£  all 
those  whose  husbands  were  killed  by  the  savages,  to  have  a  fiirther 
indulgence  of  a  year  after  the  first  of  April,  1784,  for  half  their 
possessions,  and  a  square  in  the  town  to  be  set  apart  for  their  use, 
to  which  they  may  remove  their  houses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tern, 
sell  them  to  the  best  advantage  for  their  own  use. 

''We  think  a  refusal  of  these  terms  hardly  possible;  But  if  stab* 
bornness  and  disaffection  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  are  jret  to  con- 
tinue, we  trust  your  honours  will  be  convinced  that  on  our  parts  we 
have  not  in  view  merely  our  own  private  interests,  but  that  our 
offers  will  appear  just  and  equitable  before  God  and  men. 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Alexander  PATTERsoit,  Chairman. 

Wyoming,  April  22nd,  1783. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

To  the  honourable  Joseph  Montgomery,  Chairman  of  the  Board  oi 
Commissioners." 

A  true  Copy.    Attested, — Moses  McCijuif,  ClerkJ* 

The  conditions  of  compromise  then,  offered  the  Wyoming  people, 
were  these : — 

1st.  Pledges  to  be  given,  such  as  could  not  admit  of  denial  or 
evasion,  for  their  obedience. 

2d.  A  disclaimer  in  writing,  publicly,  plainly,  and  unequivocally 
given,  of  all  claims  to  their  lands  held  under  title  from  Connecticat 
Then  follow  the  merciful  terms. 

8d.  The  settler  to  take  a  lease  of  half  his  farm  for  about  eleven 
months,  giving  up  possession  at  once  of  the  other  half.  On  the  first 
of  April  following  to  abandon  claims,  home,  possession,  to  his  adrer 
sary . 
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4th.  The  widows  of  those  who  had  fallen  by  the  Savages,  to  be 
indulged  in  half  their  possessions  a  year  longer. 

And  5th.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  his 
grounds  (under  disclaimer  and  lease,  of  course,)  for  two  years. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader  that  instead  of  being  terms  of 
conciliation  and  compromise,  they  bear  the  impress  of  an  imperious 
master,  conscious  of  his  power,  dictating  to  revolted  slaves,  broken* 
bated  and  despised.  That  the  Montgomerys  should  ever  have  lent 
their  respected  names  to  proposals,  so  fraught  with  injustice  and 
contumely,  appears  at  this  day  incredible.  Those  gentlemen  were 
superior  to  the  least  suspicion  of  corruption ;  but  their  minds  were 
probably  too  deeply  imbued  with  prejudice  against  the  Connecticut 
claim  and  claimants,  to  leave  room  for  the  exercise  of  their  natu- 
rally just  judgments,  and  more  generous  and  elevated  sentiments. 

**  If  the  terms  should  be  agreed  to  and  satisfied,"  say  the  Commis- 
sioners most  graciously,  ''  we  shall  think  it  our  duty  to  recommend 
your  distressed  situation  to  the  notice  of  the  Legislature  !'* 

The  address  from  the  Committee  of  Landholders  brought  a  new 
personage  into  the  discussion,  but  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  set- 
tlers, Albxandbr  Pattbrson,  Bsq.  As  this  gentleman  acted  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  events  which  ensued,  it  seems  fitting  that  he 
should  be  more  particularly  introduced  to  the  reader.  In  a  petition 
presented  by  him  to  the  Legislature,  in  1803,  asking  remuneration 
for  his  faithful  services  he  set  forth, 

'<  In  the  year  1769,  he  was  solicited  by  the  late  proprietary,  John 
Penn  and  Chief  Justice  Allen,  to  take  an  active  part  against  the 
Connecticut  intruders,  who  were  pursuing  an  unbounded  claim,"  etc 
**  In  the  month  of  February,  same  year,  he  proceeded  with  John 
Jennings,  Sheriff  of  Northampton,  and  others,  and  brought  to  Easton 
gaol,  the  first  forty  of  the  intruders,  who  had  attempted  to  seat  them- 
selves at  Wyoming."  "  The  ensuing  Fall,  there  came  upwards  of 
two  hundred  intruders ;  they  attempted  to  dispossess  the  Pennsyl- 
vania settlers  with  axes,  scythes  and  clubs.  Your  Petitioner  was  in 
the  front  of  the  opposition,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  head 
with  an  axe.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  much  blood,  he  that 
evening  set  oflffor  Fort  Augusta  (Sunbury,)  in  a  batteau,  and  brought 
up  a  cannon,*  etc.  The  next  year  the  intruders  "  drove  the  Penn- 
sylvania settlers  into  the  garrison,  wherein  was  your  Petitioner,  with 
many  women  and  children,  where  they  were  besciged  nearly  seven 

*  **  TIm  tonrible  foar-pounder." 
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weeks,  and  were  obliged  to  capitulate  through  famine,  io  Botler,''  etc 
''  The  September  following,  your  petitioner  was  amoDg  the  nxMrt  ae- 
tive  who  again  took  their  garrison,  with  much  enterprise."  Priion- 
ers  who  escaped,  **  with  others,  accompanied  those  braTos  to  Wyxh 
roing,  where  by  palpable  perjury  they  instantly  joined  their  associ- 
ate ruffians" — *'  He  has  gone  with  his  associates  through  the  w3der*> 
ness  at  night ;  taken  particular  captive  ofienders ;  abated  the  ata* 
rauders'  settlement;  and  expelled  the  despicable  herd." 

If  such  was  the  strain  in  which  Mr.  Patterson  spoke  of  the  eetdert, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  conflict,  well  may  be  imagined  the 
spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge  that  rankled  in  his  breast  while  the 
events  were  recent.  Yet  this  gentleman  was  chosen  as  the  fitting 
dove  to  bear  the  olive  of  peace,  and  be  the  messenger  of  eonciliatioB. 

Supported  by  the  two  companies  of  Robinson  and  Shrawder's 
Rangers,  confident  of  his  strength,  and  exulting  in  his  power;  de- 
termined to  '<  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  he  bore  them,"  Putteraon 
had  gathered  around  him  Capt.  Dick  and  a  number  of  his  former 
companions  in  arms,  to  witness  his  triumph,  and  share  in  the  utter 
humiliation  of  his  Yankee  foes.  But  ''there  is  a  Divinity  that  shapes 
our  ends,"  and  the  conclusion  was  n9t  so  near  as  anticipated.  We 
publish : — 6th.  Letter  from  the  Committee  of  Settlers,  in  reply  te 
the  offered  proposals  of  Compromise. 

''  GaifTLBMEiv, — ^We  duly  received  yours  of  the  S2nd  instant,  en* 
closing  the  address,  and  proposals  of  the  landholders  of  this  State  by 
their  committee;  and  although  we  must  confess  that  their  elegant 
manner  of  address  is  far  beyond  us,  yet  we  hope  our  plain  country 
way  of  communicating  our  ideas  will  be  forgiven.  But  we  cannot 
help  taking  notice  that  in  their  address  they  complain  of  a  proposal 
that  was  made  by  us  before  your  honours,  being  very  ungrateful, 
which  to  the  best  of  our  remembrance  was  that  it  had  been  intimated 
by  some  that  it  was  probable  this  State  would  out  of  courtesy  bestow 
something  in  the  land  way  on  the  settlers,  and  claimants  of  the  land? 
here  under  Connecticut;  they  were  only  asked,  that  if  that  was  grant- 
ed out  of  courtesy,  whether  they  would  not  exchange  and  sufier  os 
to  enjoy  our  peaceable  possessions  here,  by  way  of  compromise? 
Their  answer  was,  that  they  were  as  able  to  apply  for  lands  as  we. 
We  are  extremely  sorry  to  entertain  the  idea  that  in  a  compromise, 
we,  or  they,  instead  of  looking  at  the  designed,  and  desired  object, 
be  forming  mountains  out  of  mole  hills.  We  do  not  think  the 
lawful  defence  of  what  we  esteem  to  be  our  own,  can  with  any  jut- 
tice  be  termed  a  disaffection  to  Government.    We  would  add,  the 
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peliiion  we  laid  before  the  Legislative  body  of  ibis  State,  we  were 
in  hopes  would  be  considered  of  aa  we  find  it  is,  and  if  that  is 
granted,  or  any  other  satisfactory  measures  can  be  come  into  by 
way  of  compromise,  as  we  would  first  take  all  lenitive  measures, 
and  if  nothing  is  effected  by  this  method  of  treating,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  ninth  article  of  Confederation,  as  that  is  the  only 
mode  pointed  out  for  the  trial  of  these  lands  claimed  under  grants 
of  different  States.  As  we  conceive  that  the  proposals  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  which,  they  offer  as  a  compromise,  will  not  tend  to  peace, 
as  they  are  so  far  from  what  we  deem  reasonable,  we  cannot  com- 
ply  with  them  without  doing  the  greatest  injustice  to  ourselves  and 
our  associates,  to  widows,  and  fatherless  children.  And  although 
we  mean  to  pay  due  obedience  to  the  constitutional  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, we  do  not  mean  to  become  abject  slaves,  as  the  Commit- 
tee of  Landholders  suggest  in  their  address  to  your  honors. 

Signed  in  behalf  cf  the  Committee  of  Settlers. 

John  Jbnkins,  Chairman. 
Wyoming,  April  22,  178a 

To  the  honorable  Joseph  Montgomery,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

The  last  letter  was  an  address  from  the  State  Commissioners,  to 
the  Committee  of  Settlers. 

Gentlemen, — ^We  are  now  possessed  of  your  answer  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Committee  of  Landholders  under  Pennsylvania. 

We  are  sorry  that  there  does  not  appear  any  prospect  of  accom- 
modation between  you.  Therefore  we  must  beg  the  favour  of  you, 
to  notify  your  people  to  meet  with  us  to-morrow  morning  at  8  o'clock, 
when  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  lay  the  whole  proceedings  before 
them,  and  take  our  leave  of  them,  and  you. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  friendly  interview  with  you  this  after- 
noon at  4  o'clock,  and  that  you  will  bring  with  you  the  returns. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servants. 
Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Commissioners,  by 

Joseph  Montgomery. 
Wyoming,  April  23, 1783. 

The  Committee  represeating  the  Settlers  from  Connecticut" 
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And  here  terminated  the  oorrespondenee ;  but  not  the  aetion  of 
the  commissioners.  Forthwith  they  divided  Wyoming  into  three 
townships,  naming  the  two  new  ones  Stoke  and  Shawaneae.  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Northumberland  were  immedi* 
ately  chosen  by  Mr.  Patterson,  and  his  New  Jersey  and  Northamp- 
ton friends,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Wyoming ;  David  Mead, 
Robert  Martin,  John  Chambers,  and  Nathan  Denison,  for  the  north- 
western  district :  Alexander  Patterson,  John  Seely,  Luke  Brodhead, 
and  Henry  Shoemaker,  for  the  southeastern.  The  inhabitants  were 
equally  unconscious  of  the  division  of  the  townships,  and  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Magistrates,  Col.  Denison's  name  being  used  without  his 
knowledge.  None  of  the  others  were,  or  had  been  for  years,  inhabi- 
tants of  Westmoreland.  David  Mead,  formerly  an  active  Connecti- 
cut partizan,  and  the  surveyor  of  Wilkesbarre  township,  had  resided 
during  the  war  at  Northumberland.  This  gentleman  is  again  es- 
pecially  noticed,  as  he  will  appear  a  conspicuous  actor  on  a  subse- 
quent page.  No  proceeding  could  possibly  have  been  more  illegal, 
arbitrary,  and  unjust. 

Having  been  nine  days  at  Wyoming,  the  commissioners  withdrew 
on  the  24th  of  April,  to  make  their  report  to  the  Assenably,  which 
was  to  convene  early  in  August.  Their  report  reconunended  that 
a  reasonable  compensation  in  land  [in  the  western  part  of  the  State] 
should  be  made  to  the  families  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  arms  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  to  such  other  settlers  as  had  a  proper  Con- 
necticut title,  and  "  did  actually  reside  on  the  lands  at  the  time  of 
the  decree  at  Trenton,  provided  they  immediately  relinquish  all 
claim  to  the  soil  where  they  now  inhabit,  and  enter  into  contracts  to 
deliver  up  full  and  quiet  possession  of  their  present  tenures,  to  the 
rightful  owners  under  Pennsylvania,  by  the  first  of  April  next** 

Waiting  the  reception  of  the  commissioners,  uncertain  whether 
the  course  pursued  would  be  disallowed  or  confirmed,  Justice  Patter- 
son and  his  troops,  although  indulging  in  every  species  of  petty  insult 
and  contumely,  seemingly  intended  to  drive  the  settlers  to  violations 
of  law  and  order,  yet  restrained  themselves  from  overt  acts  of  cruel- 
ty, and  flagrant  instances  of  oppression. 

Eventual  and  preliminary  articles  of  peace  having  been  signed 
with  Great  Britain  the  30th  of  the  preceding  November,  on  the 
11th  of  May  .all  Wyoming,  echoing  with  shouts,  and  congratulations, 
indulged  in  feasting  and  merry-making,  it  being  a  day  set  apart  for 
i*ejoicings  at  that  happy  event.  Sorrow  forgot  her  woes ;  care  as- 
sumed the  gay  laugh  of  mirth ;  and  even  the  melancholy  mother. 
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beholding  in  her  blooming  boy,  growing  into  manhood,  a  freeman, 
whose  liberty  had  been  sealed  by  bis  father's  blood,  shook  off  the 
tear  of  fond  remembrance,  and  smiled. 

Benjamin  Bidlack  returned  from  the  army  on  the  12th  of  June ; 
on  the  22nd,  Lieut.  Rosewell  Franklin,  whose  wife  was  so  barbarous- 
ly butchered  by  the  Indians  the  preceding  summer,  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Lester,  whose  husband  had  also  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the 
Savages ;  thus  assuaging  mutual  sorrow  in  the  arms  of  mutual,  and 
honourable  endearment. 

With  prudent  forecast,  the  settlers,  aware  of  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  State,  if  vigorously  put  forth,  and  sensible  of  the  spirit 
with  which,  under  Patterson's  vice-royalty  it  would  be  exercised, 
began  in  earnest  to  look  out  for  a  place  of  retreat  An  association 
was  formed  to  establish  a  settlement  in  New  York,  north  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line.  Capt  J.  Franklin,  sent  out  on  an  exploring  partyt 
was  absent  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  7th  of  June,  examining, 
chiefly,  the  country  near  Oquago  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  thence  north  to  the  Butternuts.  Mr.  Jenkins  actually 
began  surveying  a  tract  in  the  Genesee  country,  but  several  Indi- 
ans came  to  his  camp,  ostensibly  to  beg  provisions,  promising  to 
return  the  value  in  venison ;  their  real  purpose  was  evinced  by  a 
visit  in  a  different  character,  two  nights  afterwards.  While  the 
party  wils  sleeping  in  perfect  unconsciousness  of  danger,  a  fire  was 
opened  into  his  cabin ;  one  man  killed  outright,  and  three  wounded. 
Lieut.  Jenkins  sprang  to  his  feet,  seized  his  Jacob  staff,  struck  down 
an  Indian  upon  the  fire,  and  killed  him.  To  remain  would  have 
been  certain  death,  and  he  withdrew  with  his  wounded  men. 
Whether  the  attack  was  made  for  plunder,  or  what  is  more  prob- 
able, revenge  still  boiling  in  the  savage  breast  against  Wyoming,  or 
as  is  not  unlikely,  jealousy  of  the  whites  encroaching  on  their  hunt- 
ing grounds,  could  not  be  certainly  determined.* 

Capt.  Spalding  and  several  of  his  military  associates,  with  Oba- 
diah  Gore,  Esq.,  and  some  others,  immediately  withdrew  from  the 
Valley,  and  made  a  settlement  at  Sheshequin,  a  few  miles  below 
Tioga  point,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  by  the  river 
seventy  miles  above  Wyoming ;  yet  in  the  old  town  of  Westmore- 
land. Two  or  three  Indian  families  remained  there,  demeaning 
themselves  peaceably  for  awhile,  and  then  removed  to  the  west. 

*  The  date  of  this  tranMction  in  Col.  Jenkins'  journal  is  set  down  as  1783.  The  impni- 
dence,  not  to  say  rashnessi  of  venturing  to  survey  on  the  Indian  lands  so  soon  after  the  war, 
and  ioiiie  other  drcumstancea,  would  lead  os  to  give  to  it  a  posterior  date. 
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In  May,  1783»  when  Capt  Spahlbg  arrived  on  the  iprcNind,  the  Indi- 
an grass  on  the  flats  was  so  tall  as  to  reach  to  a  man's  ahonldftP 
when  on  horseback.  To  this  his  people  set  fire:  the  raging  flames 
ascending  to  the  heavens — sweeping — coursing — ^whirling  along  the 
plain  for  several  miles,  was  long  dwelt  on  by  the  inhabiCanta  as  a 
scene,  exceeding  any  thing  they  had  ever  witnes^d,  or  ioiagined 
of  sublimity  and  grandeur. 

With  more  than  even  hoped  lor  promptitude  of  approbatioi^ 
the  Assembly,  at  their  August  session,  received  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  and  confirmed  all  that  had  been  done*  oir  was  re- 
commended. 

The  division  of  Wyoming  into  three  towns  was  approved,  and 
made  legal,  as  was  the  election  of  magistrates.  A  law  was  forth- 
with passed  to  repeal  "  An  act  to  prevent  and  stay  suits  from  being 
brought  against  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming,"  which  had  not  yet. 
been' six  months  on  the  statute  book.  The  terms  proposed  to  the 
inhabitants  were  recognized  as  ^  generous  oflfers,''  and  the  cominis* 
sinners  were  complimented  by  a  flattering  eulogium  for  the  ''laudable 
zeal  and  industry"  displayed  by  them*  in  the  executioii  of  their 
mission. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  company  of  Capt  Robinson  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  Valley,  leaving  that  of  Capt.  Shrawder, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Alexander  Patterson,  to  afibrd  such  protectioQ 
as  was  intended  to  be  granted  to  the  inhaibitants.  In  view  of  ulterksr 
measures,  shadowed  forth  by  the  proceedings  of  Assembly«  a  resolu- 
tion  was  adopted,  September  22,  1783,  <'  That  the  Supreme  Execii* 
tive  Council  are  hereby  empowered,  and  required  to  take  into  the 
service  of  this  State,  one  major,  two  captains,  four  subalterns  of  the 
officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  who  are  forthwith  to  be  instracted 
to  enlist  two  full  companies  of  the  soldiers  who  have  served  in 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  to  serve  such  lime  as  to  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council,  or  the  succeeding  Assembly  shall  seem  meet»  etc" 
This  resolution  was  passed  with  closed  doors,  in  secret  session,  aod 
recorded  on  the  secret  journals  of  the  House ;  and  was  regarded 
when  known,  as  a  direct  infraction  of  the  articles  of  confederatioo. 
Major  James  Moore  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  command.  Capt 
Shrawder  re-enlisted  his  company,  while  Capt.  Christie  enlisted  a 
company  near  Philadelphia,  and  repaired  immediately  to  Wyoming. 

^  It  may  excite  a  Mnile  when  known,  that  the  committee  who  thus  laud,  and  the  conmif* 
Moneri  preifled,  oonmted  in  part  of  the  ««me  persons.  MeMn.  Joseph  Monijomery,  Wiifiui 
Montgomery,  and  Mr.  MK^lean,  being  memben  of  both. 
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Capt.  Patterson  having  received  his  commisBion  as  magistrate^  re- 
tarned  from  the  city;  where  he,  the  sole  and  prime  agent,  had  been 
to  superintend,  to  advise  and  direct  all  these  movements,  preparatory 
to  the  decisive  measures  so  manifestly  contemplated.  Brave  un^ 
doubtedly  he  was,  full  of  enterprise,  overflowing  with  zeal,  he  took 
up  his  quarters  at  Wilkesbarre,  near  the  fort,  changing  the  name  of 
the  place  to  Londonderry,  from  which,  in  his  communications,  he 
dated.*  And  fully  armed  with  legal  and  illegal  power,  forthwith 
commenced  its  exercise. 

Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  (by  whom  Patterson  had  in  1770  been  starved 
out  and  made  a  prisoner,)  returned  from  the  army  with  his  lady, 
(having  married  Miss  Phcebe  Haight  at  West  Point,  the  previous 
winter,)  arriving  at  Wilkesbarre  on  the  30th  of  August.  How  weU 
come  was  his  presence  to  friend  or  foe,  may  be  easily  imagined.  The 
Jicentious  soldiery,  freed  from  the  restraints  of  discipline,  which  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  tends  to  enforce,  and  encouraged  by  the  civH 
authority,  became  extremely  rude  and  oppressive.  They  took  with^' 
out  leave,  whatever  they  fancied.  Several  persons  had  been  arrested 
and  brought  before  Captain  Shrawder.  Col.  Butler,  indignant  at  the 
treatment  the  inhabitants  suffered,  expressed  his  opinions  freely,  and 
for  himself,  said  he  was  going  to  camp,  was  still  a  continental  ofli- 
cer,  and  swore  his  soldier's  oath,  ^^  set  fire  to  'em,"  they  shall  not  stqp 
me.  It  was  enough.  A  writ  was  issued,  and  Col.  Butler  arrested 
on  the  24th  of  September,  as  it  was  said,  for  high  treason.  Surround- 
ed  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  fort,  and  treated 
with  great  indignity.  The  next  day  under  a  military  guard,  the 
gallant  veteran  was  sent  by  Esquire  Patterson  to  Sunbury,  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles.  When  delivered  at  the  jail,  lo !  there  was  no  mittirousi 
and  Sheriff  Antis  said  he  could  not  legally  detain  him.  But  that  day 
two  of  the  new  Wyoming  justices  having  taken  the  oath  of  office 
at  Northumberland,  made  out  a  mittimus,  directing  Sheriff  Antis  to 
hold  the  prisoner  in  custody,  until  more  accurate  documents  could 
be  procured  from  Justice  Patterson.  Very  soon  after,  satisfactory 
bail  being  offered,  Sheriff  Antis  set  Col.  Butler  at  liberty,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  family.f 

♦  We  cannot  help  adverting  to  the  gallant  Ogden.  Where  wa§  he?  What  was  his 
fate  1  His  name  does  not  appear  that  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  during  the  war.  Dettli 
alone  could  have  subdued  so  noble  a  spirit. 

t  Thos  the  patriot  soldier,  who  had  served  with  reputation  through  the  war,  had  periled 
hie  life  again  and  again  for  Wyoming,  in  one  short  month  from  lib  arrival  at  his  home)  was 
seized,  and  without  law  cast  into  prison  as  a  felon !     Indignation  must  have  been  lost  m 
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On  the  l8t  of  October,  Capt  Franklin  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  trespass,  for  proceeding  to  farm  his  land,'  and  brought  befere 
Justice  Patterson.  Mr.  F.  plead  title,  and  desired  that  a  fiiir  trial 
by  court  and  jury  might  decide  the  matter.  Such  coarse  not  accord- 
ing with  his  policy,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  justice.' 

Capt.  Christie  arrived  with  his  company  on  the  29th  of  October, 
and  forthwith  the  two  companies  of  soldiers  were  quartered  upon  the 
inhabitants,  in  some  instances  where  special  oppression  was  me- 
ditated, eight  and  ten  were  placed  with  one  family.  Col.  Butler  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  having  twenty  billeted  upon  him,  the 
more  distressingly  unwelcome,  as  Mrs.  Butler  was  then  recently  cod- 
fined.  We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  that  the  daughter  then  bom, 
has  been  for  thirty  years,  and  is  now  moving  in  the  first  circles  of 
New  York,  respected  and  beloved,  the  lady  of  one  of  the  most  emi* 
nent  legal  gentlemen  of  that  city,  (1845.)  The  house  being  smalU 
hastily  erected  after  the  conflagration  of  the  Savages,  the  people 
poor,  and  the  soldiers  insolent,  their  sufferings  were  exceedingly 
severe,  too  great  for  human  nature  patiently  to  endure.  Bat  seeing 
it  was  the  purpose  to  drive  them  to  some  act  of  desperation,  the  injury 
and  insults  were  borne  with  forbearance  and  fortitude. 

His  strength  being  now  equal  to  any  probable  emergency.  Justice 
Patterson  proceeded  to  adopt  measures  of  greater  energy.  October 
31,  the  settlement  of  Shawney  was  invaded  by  the  military,  bead- 
ed by  the  Justice  in  person,  and  eleven  respectable  citizens  arrested, 
and  sent  under  guard  to  the  fort.  Among  the  prisoners  was'Major 
Prince  Alden,  sixty-five  years  old,  feeble  from  age,  and  sufiering 
from  disease.  Compassion  yielded  nothing  to  alleviate  his  suflleringSL 
Capt.  James  Bidlack  was  also  arrested.  He  was  between  sixty  and 
seventy.  His  son  of  the  same  name  had  fallen,  as  previously  re* 
corded,  at  the  head  of  his  company  in  the  Indian  battle ;  another  son, 
Benjamin,  had  served  in  the  army  through  the  revolutionary  war- 
Mr.  B.  himself  had  been  taken  by  the  Savages,  and  suffered  a  tedioui 
captivity  in  Canada.  All  this  availed  him  nothing.  Benjamin 
Harvey,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  to  the  Indians  was  also  arrested 
Samuel  Ransom,  son  of  Capt  Ransom,  who  fell  in  the  massacre,  was 
most  rudely  treated  on  being  taken.  *'  Ah  ha  !*'  cried  Patterson, 
"  you  are  the  jocky  we  wanted ;  away  with  him  to  the  guard-house, 
with  old  Harvey,  another  damned  rascal.*'     Eleven  in  all  were 

ftmazement  at  the  audacious  deed.  Added  to  the  iniquity  of  the  ille^ral  arregt,  was  an  at> 
tempt,  amply  proved,  to  compel  Harding,  a  witness,  to  give  a  false  depootion  against  CeL 
Butler. 
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taken,  and  driven  to  the  fort»  where  they  were  confined  in  a  room 
with  a  mud  floor,  wet  and  comfortless,  with  no  food  and  little  fire, 
which,  as  they  were  sitting  round,  Capt.  Christie  came  in,  ordered 
them  to  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and  bade  the  guard  to  blow  out  the 
brains  of  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  rise.  Even  the  staff  of 
the  aged  Mr.  Alden  was  taken  from  him.  On  demanding  what  was 
their  offence,  and  if  it  was  intended  to  starve  them,  Patterson  taunt* 
ingly  replied:  *^ Perhaps  in  two  or  three  months  we  shall  be  at 
leisure,  and  you  may  be  set  at  liberty."  At  the  intercession  of 
D.  Meade,  Esq.,  three  of  the  elder  prisoners  the  next  day  were  libe- 
rated, the  remaining  eight  being  kept  in  their  loathsome  prison,  some 
a  week,  others  ten  days,  and  then  dismissed  without  arraignment  or 
trial.  But  the  object  had  been  accomplished ;  their  several  families 
had  been  turned  out  of  their  houses,  and  creatures  of  Patterson  put 
in  possession.  Oppression  will  drive  a  wise  man  mad ;  but  the  people 
still  endured  their  sufferings,  being  alleviated  by  the  charity  of  those 
who  had  been  less  unfortunate. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  insolence  of  manner  assumed 
by  Justice  Patterson.  Meeting  by  accident  with  Capt.  Caleb  Bates, 
and  learning  his  name,  **  Why  have  you  not  been  to  see  me,  sir  V* 
Capt.  Bates  answered,  he  did  not  know  him.  **  I  will  recommend 
myself  to  you,  sir — I  am  Esquire  Patterson  of  Pennsylvania,"  and 
almost  instantly  ordered  a  serjeant  to  take  him  to  the  guard-house. 

The  following  docaments  seem  necessary  to  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  sitoatioa 
of  the  people,  subsequent  to  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  by  the  decree  of  Trenton  ;  and  after 
the  reconunendation  of  the  Assembly  to  the  landholders  and  settlers,  to  make  **  reasonable 
compromises"  under  the  prefecture  of  Alexender  Patterson. 

RESOLUTION  patted  VSld  September  1783. 

''  Resolved,  That  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to 
take  into  the  service  of  this  State,  one  major,  two  captains,  four  subalterns  of  the  officers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  who  are  forthwflh  to  be  instructed  to  enlist  two  full  companies  of  the 
soldiers  who  have  served  in  the  Pennsylvania  line,  to  serve  such  time  as  the  Supreme  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  or  the  succeeding  Assembly  shall  seem  meet ;  and  that  one  month's  pay 
shall  be  advanced  to  the  said  officers  and  soldiers,  who  shall  be  armed  and  accoutred  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  the  money  for  which  purpose,  shall  be  drawn  by  order  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council,  out  of  the  money  collected  by  virtue  of  the  impost  law  of  this  State,  and 
DOW  in  the  hands  of  the  Naval  Officer,  or  which  may  hereafter  come  into  his  hands  by  virtue 
of  the  aforesaid  law." 

ADDRESS. 

• 

The  Honorable  the  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  (General  Assembly  met : — 

The  petition,  address  and  remonstrance,  of  us  the  subscribers,  in  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Wyoming,  humbly  shewcth :  That  after  the  judgment  at  Trenton,  changing 
the  jurisdicUoD  from  that  of  Connecticut  to  that  of  Pennsylvania,  since  which  we  have  con* 
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Mdered  oamlvat  m  citiienfl  of  Peonsylvuiw,  utd  have  «t  aH  Umui  Iqr  ottr  ptMeaUt  4» 
rneanor,  and  fsady  sobmiMion  to  goTernmenl,  dul/  •abnitteJ  oosm^^m  to  the  laws  of  tk 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  not  only  so,  bat  as  we  were  not  made  duly  aequainlied  wilb  Ik 
laws  of  the  State,  have  tamdy  submitted  to  every  leqabition  of  the  eaacolhFe  and  wmS/bij 
aathority,  althoiigh  the  same  appeared  in  many  instances  to  us  lo  be  nnwtitutiwl  mk 
nnlawfol.    We  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  nothing  special  iiappened  until  the  rasolve  of  tk 
Assembly,  appointing  commisstoners,  in  which  we  observed  that  after  the  npoti  of  ths0 
eommisnoners  so  appointed,  we  were  to  have  a  time  and  place  appointed  for 
authority,  holding  elections,  etc.    Bat  to  our  grsat  surprise  and  grief,  it 
was  a  choioe  made,  as  we  understand,  by  those  that  called  tbeBselvea  laodhoMaia, 
one  part  of  the  State,  and  some  from  other  parts.    Some  firom  New  Jeraej  and  elsewki% 
and  principally  not  inhabitants  of  this  county,  of  a  number  of  peraoos  to-  be  oomoisBBDei 
In  authority,  all  without  our  knowledge,  and  before  the  report  of  the  eooMaisBiaoan  or  tht 
appointmsnt  of  a  time  or  place  for  that  purpoee,  and  a  return  of  those  peiaona  wao^  hjmm 
way  or  means  to  us  unknown,  nuule  to  the  Honorable  the  General  AsMmUj  of  ths  Sistc, 
and  have  since  been  commissioned,  which  has  produced  the  following  facta,  vix:    8oa»  lioM 
in  September  1783,  Col.  Zebulon  Butler  was  met  at  the  forry  boat,  by  a  man  that  is  eaDed 
a  constable ;  but  how  he  came  by  his  authority,  we  know  not ;  however  this  man,  Blink  by 
name,  seised  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  told  him  he  was  his  prisoner,  took  him  into  the  kti,  de- 
livered him  up  to  the  martial  department.    He,  the  said  Butler,  was  kept  there  taresty'lbiir 
boars  under  guard,  then  sent  off  under  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers  to  Northumberiand,  with 
out  either  civil  officer  or  writ,  and  was  not  made  acquainted  vrith  any  crime  for  which  he 
was  taken,  he  has  been  taken  three  times  since  by  diffeieat  officers  under  pnetenoes  of  the 
tame  crime,  and  yet  knows  not  what  it  is,  although  he  got  bail  for  his  appearanoe  at  eoozt 
Since  this  the  property  of  sundry  persons  has  been  taken  by  force  under  a  pretence,  and  the 
persons  that  take  it,  say  by  the  advice  of  the  authority,  and  upon  application  to  the  anthoritr, 
no  ledresBcan  be  had.  That  persons  taken  for  pretended  crimes  have  been  t<ild  by  the  JosliBS 
^hat  if  they  would  take  a  lease,  they  should  be  set  at  libsrty,  and  have  in  fact  been  obliged  Is 
comply,  or  suffer  in  prison  in  a  guard  house.    Widows  and  fatherless  children,  in  a  sicklj 
condition,  turned  out  of  their  houses  and  sick  beds,  and  drove  off  in  a  tedious  storm,  and  ssid 
to  be  done  by  adrice  of  the  authority,  and  no  redress  could  be  obtained  from  the  aothonty, 
though  application  was  made.    Some  taken  under  pretence  of  some  crime,  and  when  eoa- 
fined,  their  wives  were  told  if  they  would  submit  to  their  carnal  desires,  their  husbands  shsuld 
be  set  at  liberty.    Some  taken  by  a  guard  of  armed  soldiers  in  presence  of  the  Justices,  and 
their  wives  and  families  turned  out  of  doors.    The  possession  of  a  grist  mill  taken  away  by 
force,  and  given  to  another  man,  and  although  frequent  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Justices  for  redress,  none  can  be  had.    That  eleven  persons  were  taken  at  Shawney  by  a 
guard  of  twenty-five  armed  men,  in  company  with  Esquire  Patterson  and  Seely,  under  pre- 
tence of  some  crime,  although  not  any  was  alleged,  neither  any  writ  ever  produced,  nor  yet 
sheriff  or  constable,  and  were  drove  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  for  six  miles  in  a  tedkwi 
atorm  to  the  fort.    Confined  in  an  open  guard-house  without  any  floor,  and  the  mud  shoe 
deep,  ordered  to  lie  down  in  the  mud,  and  the  sentinel  ordered,  that  if  one  raised  hie  heal 
from  the  ground  to  shoot  him  through.    A  staff  taken  from  an  old  gentleman  and  ordered  to 
be  burnt.    This  old  gentleman  and  sundry  others,  were  at  the  same  time  sick  with  a  fever, 
yet  closely  confined  for  six  days  in  that  situation,  and  then  dismissed  without  ceremoiij- 
That  persons  when  taken  and  brought  before  the  Justices,  not  suffered  to  speak  a  word  in  their 
own  defence,  or  to  hear  a  witness,  although  requested,  and  judgment  given  without  ewr 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  cause.    That  write  are  given  out  for  sixpence  against  childmi 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  that  said  to  be  lawful,  although  it  was  for  one  gill  of  whiskey,  and 
parents,  guardians,  nor  masters,  never  notified.    Locks  and  doors  broke,  when  the  CimiliBe 
were  from  home,  under  pretence  of  quartering  soldiers  in  the  house,  and  public  buildings  at 
the  same  time  that  might  have  received  them.    That  one  of  the  inhabitanto  haviuig  borincsi 
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wHh  C«|it.  8ehott«  Esqaim  Pafttenott  being  pragent,  uked  his  num.  He  inibniied  hia, 
am),  eaid  "  Pattenon,  1  do  notknow  joa."  *'  I  am  Alexander  PaUeraon,  Eaq.,  of  Pennajl- 
vania,  one  of  Uie.niagietmtee  of  tbie  plaoe,  Gh— d  d— n  you,  I  will  make  jou  know  met" 
tiMn  called  a  guard  of  aoldiera,  took  bira  to  the  goard-houae,  oonAoed  him  liveoty4biir  bonra, 
then  diemiMed  him  without  ceremony,  all  which  beta  we  concave  to  be  done  withoui  law 
•r  ngbt,  and  merely  to  diatreea  the  poor  dietreaaed  inhabitasta  of  thia  place,  and  ia  an  in* 
ftmgemeot  on  the  rights,  bberties  and  privileges,  of  free  citixena  of  this  State. 

Therefore,  we  aa  sincere  friends  to  the  rights,  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Unilad 
Btatea  and  citiaens  of  this  State,  tinder  our  distressed  cJrcumstaneea,  gratefully  leqneat  your 
Honorable  body  to  take  our  diatreased  caae  under  your  wise  and  serious  consideretion,  and  in 
some  way  grant  relief,  as  may  appear  moat  just  and  reasonable  to  your  Honours ;  hoping 
that  every  unconstitutional  and  unlawAil  act  may  be  redressed,  and  removed  into  oblivion,  and 
we  your  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pny« 

Wyoming,  November  18th,  1783. 

Signed  by  John  Jenkins  and  a  number  of  others,  in  behalf  of  themaelves  and  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Wyoming. 

State  or  Pennsylvania.    In  General  Aseembly,  Tuesday,  December  9th,  1783,  A.  M. 

The  petition  from  divers  inhabitants  of  Wyoming,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  was 
read  the  second  time,  whereupon 

Resolted,  That  the  members  from  Northampton  county,  or  a  majority  of  them,  be  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  charges  contained  in  a  petition  from  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Wyoming,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  report  to  the  Houae  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, and  that  the  said  petition,  and  other  papers  accompanying  it,  be  put  into  their  hands. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

Signed,  PETER  Z.  LLOYD, 

Clerk  qf  OenertU  AsBtmbly, 

PhOadelphia,  Dectmbm-  9th,  1783. 

In  compliance  of  the  above  resolution,  we,  or  a  majority  of  us,  the  committee  therein  men- 
tioned, will  attend  on  the  29th  of  December  instant,  at  the  house  of  Capt  Shott,  in  the 
township  of  Stoke,  ( Wilkesbarre)  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  charges  by  you  set  forth  in 
the  above  petition,  of  which  time  and  place  you  are  hereby  notified,  that  you  be  and  a(>pear 
before  us,  when  and  where  we  shall  be  ready  to  hear  your  evidence  to  support  the  chazget 

by  you  set  fi^rth  in  said  petition. 

JACOB  ARNDT, 

JACOB  STROUD, 

JONAS  HARTZEL, 

ROBERT  BROWN. 
To  Mr.  John  Jenkins  and  others,  the  petitioners,  etc. 

A  similar  note  was  sent  to  Alexander  Patterson,  and  to  the  of&cen  of  the  garrison ;  and 
Robert  Martin  was  also  desired  to  be  in  attendance,  to  aki  in  taking  the  testimony  in  the 


A.  Patterson  to  President  Dickinson. 

Londonderry,  (Wilkesbarre,)  December  20tb,  1783. 
Sir,— Since  Mr.  Meade  and  I  wrote  you  Ust,  the  purport  of  which  was  informing  the 
measures  taken  to  have  in  confinement  that  flagrant  oflender  Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  who  has 
threatened  the  disaolution  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  and  its  laws.  Notwithstanding  he 
was  committed  from  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  three  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  treason,  he 
has  found  security,  and  is  sent  back  to  this  place  to  the  terror  of  the  good  citiaens  in  thia 
neighborhood.  The  Sheriff  has  not  done  his  doty,  nor  do  1  believe  he  intends  it,  being  a 
party  man,  among  winch  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  little  principles  of  humanity  and  honour,  men 
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who  wish  for  popdaritj  at  the  expeme  of  the  property,  tni  periMpi  blood  of  fhdt 
cHhene.    Strange  as  it  may  appear  it  is  absolntely  tme^  that  the  bondilti  at  WyiMiiiaf 
been  solicited  for  their  Toies  at  the  electioD,  caressed  and  petrooiied  io  tiwir  villoiny^  < 
in  their  claims  to  land,  which  they  now  hold  in  violation  of  all  hw,  from  men  win  haes  d» 
tlnguished  themselves  and  taken  a  very  decided  pert  in  the  late  revohifioii.     Sum  I  «■  ttai 
It  would  be  an  act  of  justice  not  to  oommissionate  Antis— the  other  penon  on  tbe  iBtam  i 
do  not  know,  but  worse  he  cannot  be.    Pardon  this  frsedom.    Nothing  but  n  wiah  for  lit 
peace  of  the  citiiens  would  have  induced  me  to  have  said  so  much  upon  diis  head.    I  hate 
wrote  the  Chief  Justice,  concerning  Butler,  and  have  prevailed  upon  tbe  bearer,  Capt  Jefai 
Dick,  to  carry  those  despatches,  he  will  return  to  this  place,  and  may  be  depended  open.   I 
am  very  uneasy  having  heard  nothing  of  Major  Moore.    1  wish  be  was  here.    I  heps  yov 
Excellency  will  think  it  right  to  order  tbe  troops  forward  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  have  the  honour  to  bo  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

ALEXANDER  PATTERS09. 
His  Excellency  John  Dickinson. 

REPORT. 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  petition  of  divers  inhabitants  of  Wyominf ,  exhililinf 
complaints  against  Alexander  Patterson,  Esq.,  and  stating  also  other  grievances,  beg  leave  te 
report ;  That  your  committee  repaired  to  Wyoming,  agreeable  to  the  orders  of  this  Hoose, 
and  having  given  due  notice  to  all  parties  concerned,  proceeded  to  the  investigation  of  the 
different  charges  contained  in  the  petition  before  tbe  House,  in  the  presence  as  wcO  of  ths 
persons  accused  as  the  persons  accusing.  And  the  evidence  taken  on  the  inquiry  has  beet 
reduced  to  writing  by  a  person  employed  for  that  purpose  by  your  committee,  which  depod- 
tbns  your  committee  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  House. 

This  report  was  endorsed  as  follows,  viz :  Read  first  time,  February  3d,  1784,  and  on 
motion  read  second  time,  and  referred  to  Mr.  Work,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  LoH 
and  Mr.  C  .♦  [Name  uncertain.] 

PETITION. 

To  the  Honorable  tbe  Representatives  of  the  Freemen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Peno- 
■ylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met : — 

The  petition  and  address  of  John  Jenkins,  Nathan  Deuison,  Obadiah  Gore,  Hugh  Foff- 
man  and  John  Franklin,  inhabitants  of  Wyoming,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  others,  in- 
habitants  of  said  place. 

Most  respectfully  sheweth.  That  whereas  upon  a  petition  and  remonstrance  fiuo  divert 
inhabitants  of  Wyoming,  bearing  date  November  18th,  1783,  complaining  of  certain  iUegal 
proceedings  had  against  them  by  Alexander  Patterson,  Esq.,  and  others,  your  Honoonof 
your  abundant  goodness,  by  a  resolution  appointed  a  committee  from  your  Honorable  Houw 
to  inquire  into  the  charges  contained  in  said  petition. 

That  timely  notice  being  given  to  the  said  Alexander  Patterson,  Esq.,  and  others  oon- 
cerned,  as  well  as  to  the  petitioners,  an  inquiry  was  held  at  Wyoming  by  your  coromittre 
near  ten  days.  Witnesses  called  for  and  fairly  heard,  and  depositions  taken,  as  well  on  the 
part  of  those  complained  of,  as  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners.  Liberty  of  questioning  tbe 
witnesses  when  under  examination  in  support  of  the  petition  was  granted  to  the  defendbf 

*  Col.  FranUIn  again  attended  the  LcglalataTe,  on  the  pan  of  the  Inhabitants.  He  euued  to  me  (atyi  Mr.  Weid.) 
that  Fatterson  and  those  who  were  concerned  with  him,  had  Aill  aoeeae  to  the  committee,  laying  betora  Umn  privsa 
Istieia  end  ex>paile  depoeitions  taken  aAer  the  flrat  committee  had  left  Wyomii^— while  he  was  never  altoaed  to 
fo  before  them  during  the  whole  forty-ciz  days  the  subject  was  before  the  committee. 

Finding  this  unfair  coum  wm  likeljtopR»jttdicetheiQterastsofhiBcoDstltaenti^bepiepandandhadpi«nii< 
ths  above  petition. 
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-T^vtf,  nidaluirMtdiigdiMttrii^ffrattflwhwitfteflwsasiheywvfiltoa^  ThAl 

«tnee  the  return  of  jwn  eooiraltlee  fimn  Wjroimng,  we  oadentend  ihet  tamiey  privete  leUtfi 
mad  ■  nmnber  of  ei-parle  defMHtiom,  Ulmi  since  the  inquirj  albrtnid,  iiave  been  pieeenttil 
U>  your  HouM,  n^porting  or  presenting  to  jour  Honours,  that  the  inhe.bittnts  of  Wyomiag 
«rhD  settled  that  tenritorj  tinder  the  Connecticut  claim,  do  not  tnanifcst  submission  to 
the  laws  and  authoritj  of  this  StstO)  but  appear  designing  against  the  same,  and  that  there  is 
danger  of  ill  conoequences  proceeding  ftom  the  oppoeilion  of  said  inhabitants^ 

Conscious  that  no  opposition  from  us  has  been  made  to  the  laws  and  authority  aforesaid, 
and  that  uo  such  dtvigiis  arc  existing,  we  humbly  conceive  that  such  reports  roust  have  origi- 
Dated  through  misinformation  or  mistake. 

We  have  the  highest  esteem  for  the  constitution  oftlie  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
ami  are  well  satiitfied  with  the  laws  of  this  State. 

We  are  under  your  jurisdiction  and  protection,  are  subjects  and  free  citixens  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  voluntarily  taken  and  subscribed  the  oaths  and  affirmations  of 
allegiance  and  fidelity,  as  directed  by  a  supplement  to  an  act  of  General  Assembly  of  this 
State.  And  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  to  serve  you  in  doing  our  duty  as  good  and  faithful 
subjects  of  tliiH  State,  in  supporting  the  rights,  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  same.  We  have 
t4>  look  up  to  your  Honours  for  protection,  for  justice,  equity  and  liberty,  on  which  we  de- 
pend. We  have  the  greatest  confidence  that  upon  the  examination  of  the  depositions  taken 
by  your  committee  in  their  inquiry  at  Wyoming,  your  House  will  be  satisfied  that  the 
charges  contained  in  the  aforesaid  petition  are  fully  supported,  and  that  no  opposition  has 
been  made  on  our  part.  That  by  our  peaceable  demeanor  and  ready  submission  to  Govern- 
ment, we  have  duly  submitted  to  every  requisition,  whether  civil  or  military,  and  that  the 
proceedings  had  against  us,  and  which  we  complained  of,  were  unconstitutional  and  unlaw- 
ful, and  that  we  had  the  greatest  reason  to  appeal  to  your  Honours  for  redress. 

Relying  on  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  your  Honorable  House,  we  are  assured  that  re. 
ports  by  private  letters  and  ex-parte  evidence,  will  not  avail  against  legal  and  well  grounded 
testimony,  either  to  condemn  an  innocent  people,  or  screen  the  guilty  from  justice. 

We  humbly  request  to  be  protectee!,  and  continued  quiet  and  unmolested  in  our  poa- 
sessions,  (which  is  our  all)  until  a  legal  decision  shall  be  had  thereon,  with  which  we  are 
ready  to  comply,  and  shall  quietly  resign  to  any  claimant  or  claimants  whose  title  shall  be 
adjudged  preferable  to  ours.  We  press  your  Honours  to  grant  us  protection  and  redrew, 
and  that  the  liberties  and  privileges,  which  subjects  and  free  citizens  of  this  State  are  entitled 
to,  may  not  be  denied  to  us.     And  your  |>etitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

JOHN  FRANKLIN, 
Philadelphia,  February  23,  1784.  Agent  for  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming. 

Read  in  the  House  the  first  time  on  Monday,  the  23d  of  February,  and  by  motion  and 
sf)ecial  order,  taken  for  a  second  reading,  ordered  that  it  be  referred  to  Mr.  Work,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Lutz  and  Mr.  C  ,  (the  same  committee  to  whom  the  former  peti- 

tions were  referred.) 

REPORT— llHh  March,  1784. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  petition  from  divers  inhabitants  of  Wyoming,  the  letter  from  Alexander  Pat- 
tenon,  Esq.,  the  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming,  beg  leave  to  report : — 

That  after  exanining  the  different  depositions  accompanying  the  re|iort  of  the  committee 
on  the  charges  contained  in  the  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming,  they  do  not 
find  that  the  same  contain  any  matter  of  complaint,  but  such  as  if  true,  the  laws  of  tbb  State 
are  fuUy  sufficient  to  redress,  and  that  therefore  an  applichtien  to  this  House  was  unneces- 
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Mry  and  improper.  A  greater  part  of  the  irregnlaritiefl  alleged  agunet  Alezander  Patte^ 
•on,  Esq.,  appear  to  hvwt  been  <k>ne  bj  people  in  hie  name^  bat  no  cudecs  or  warrant  appean 
to  hai«  been  given  by  him  for  anj  such  acts.  Yoor  coounittee  thereibre  nibiiiitthafoUowiBg 
iwolation  to  the  Hooae : 

Resolved^  That  the  petition  from  diven  inhabitanta  of  Wyoimng  to  this  Hooae,  pr^* 
tented  the  eighth  day  of  December  last,  be  diamiiaed,  and  that  the  parties  be  ivfened  ta 
common  law  for  redreas,  if  any  injaries  they  may  have  ioatained. 


LETTER  XXIII. 


1734. Rife  in  stirring  incident — Proceedings  of  Settler*— Petition  to  Connecticut— To 

Congrew — Committee  from  Northampton — Pennsylvania  Assembly — Deceptive  move- 
ment of  Patterson — Other  influences  dawn  on  the  pnth  of  the  Settlers— Action  of  Con- 
gress-^Ice  flooil— -Generous  proposition  of  President  Dickinson^ — Patterson's  inha« 
man  conduct — Expulsion  of  inhabitants— Grenerous  feeling  aroused  throughout  PennsyN 
vania — Negotiations — Settlers  surrender  their  arms— Resume  them — Proclamation — Base 
treachery  of  Armstrong  -Settlers  made  prisoners,  and  sent  to  Sunbury  and  Easton  jails-— 
Prisoners  released — War  Renewed — Swift  wounded — Henderson  and  Reed  shot — Smith 
and  Stevens  killed'^Cool  courage  of  Ogden — Satterlee  drowned — Council  of  Censor*-* 
Iliglily  important  proceedings — Armstrong  returns  with  armed  men — Capt.  Bolin  killed— 
Franklin^s  oath  on  the  bloody  rifle — Pleasing  infirmation — Withdrawal  of  troops  enlisted 
by  Patterson — Third  Pennymite  and  Yankee  war — Battle — Garrett  and  Pierce  killed«— 
Capt.  Jolin  Franklin — Fort  Dickinson  invested-— 'Part  of  Wilkesbarre  burnt — Negotia- 
tion— Fort  assaulted — Yankees  defeated — Patterson  indicted — Civil  authority  arrives  a^ 
Wyoming — Affair  at  Locust  Hill— Jacob  Everett  killed — Hon.  Jo!in  Armstrong. 


Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  were  not  idle.  Knowing  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  they  sent  petitions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly, 
to  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut  and  to  Congress,  setting  forth  their 
vrrongs,  and  praying  for  redress.  With  commendable  promptitude, 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  appointed  the  members  from  Northamp- 
ton  county,  viz:  Jacob  Arndt,  Jacob  Stroud,  Jonas  Hartzel  and 
Robert  Brown,  Esqs.,  a  committee  to  repair  to  Wyoming,  and  ex- 
amine into  the  charges  made.  Having  arrived  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  given  notice  to  accusers  and  accused,  they  proceeded  to  take 
depositions,  remaining  in  the  Valley  about  ten  days.* 

Hearing  that  new  and  ex-parte  depositions  had  been  sent  down 
by  Justice  Patterson,  a  second  petition  was  sent  forward  by  the 
settlers,  declaring  their  entire  submission  to  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  became  good  citizens,  and  beseeching  protection. 
The  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  reported 

*  "  To  the  honour  of  this  committee  of  Assembly,  their  inquirits  were  condLCted  with  tiit 
■trideit  justice  and  impartiality ."^/VaiUr/tn. 
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January  23,  1784,  briefly,  that  there  was  nothing  proved  which 
might  not  be  remedied  by  process  of  law,  and  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  the  irregularities  were  authorized  or  sanctioned  by  Justice 
Patterson.  Daniel  Clymer,  Esq.,  of  Berks  county  rose,  and  reading 
one  of  the  depositions  declared,  "  there  was  evidence  enough  in  that 
to  show  that  Alexander  Patterson  ought  to  be  removed.*'  CSencrtl 
Robert  Brown  said,  "  he  was  certain  no  member  of  the  House  could 
imagine  him  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth,  and  a  desire  to  do  justice.  He  had  visited  Wyoming 
as  one  of  the  committee  upon  the  subject,  and  had  heard  all  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides.  The  wrongs  and  suflferings  of  the  people  of 
Wyoming,  he  was  constrained  to  declare,  were  intolerable.  If  there 
ever  on  earth  was  a  people  deserving  redres^s,  it  was  those  people. 
Let  the  depositions  lying  on  the  table  be  read,  and  afford  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  judge.''  An  evident  desire  was  manifested  sum- 
marily to  get  rid  of  the  subject,  the  landholders'  interest  predomioa- 
ting.  Speaker  Gray,  somewhat  irregularly  remarked  from  the  chair, 
that  Justice  Patterson  had  returned  to  Wyoming,  that  he  could  not 
be  prosecuted  without  being  present,  that  the  session  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  important  business  pressing,  which  must  be  laid  over  if 
this  matter  was  pressed."  In  accordance  with  these  suggestions  the 
subject  was  allowed  to  rest. 

While  these  measures  were  in  agitation,  the  policy  of  Justice  Pat- 
terson was  displayed,  in  causing  a  petition  to  be  presented,  signed 
by  names  distinguished  among  the  settlers,  complying  with  his  de- 
mands, relinquishing  the  pretended  claim  under  Connecticot,  and 
soliciting  the  bounty  of  the  Assembly,  which  was  somewhat  osten- 
tatiously extended  to  them,  grants  being  made  to  Sbephard,  Spat 
ding,  and  a  dozen  others,  of  lands  in  the  western  pert  of  the  State. 
The  gentlemen  answering  to  thase  names  among  the  settlers  dis- 
avowed the  proceedings,  and  whatever  became  of  those  land  war- 
rants we  have  been  unable  to  learn. 

Other  influences,  in  free  States  ever  potent,  began  now  to  affect 
the  interests  of  the  settlers.  At  the  preceding  fall  election,  Capt< 
Simon  Spalding,  and  twenty-three  others,  repaired  to  Northumber- 
land, some  of  them  traveling  an  hundred  miles,  and  none  of  then 
less  than  sixty,  to  reach  the  nearest  place  for  balloting.  After  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  their  ballots  were  deposited  in  separate  boxes^ 
lest  they  should  be  deemed  irregular ;  but  this  caused  it  to  be  known 
for  whom  they  had  voted.  So  nearly  were  parties  divided,  tbit 
'these  twenty-four  votes  decided  the  election  of  a  member  of  the  8o- 
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preme  Executive  Council,  two  Representatives  to  the  Assembly, 
and  the  Sheriff.  Justice  Patterson  remonstrated  vehemently,  but 
unsuccessfully,  against  the  commission  being  given  to  Henry  Antis, 
Esq.,  thus  chosen  Sheriff  of  Northumberland.  The  Assembly  reject** 
ed  the  votes  for  members,  which  produced  a  protest  from  the  mi- 
nority, brief,  but  so  well  drawn,  and  being  the  first  political  Penn- 
sylvania party  movement,  bearing  on  the  affairs  at  Wyoming,  we 
insert  it  entire. 

"  We  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed,  considering  the  security 
of  elections  the  only  safeguard  of  public  liberty  and  the  peace  of  the 
State,  do  protest  against  the  determination  of  the  House  on  the 
Northumberland  election,  for  the  following  reasons. 

"  We  conceive  the  twenty-four  votes  set  aside  as  illegal,  were 
given  by  legal  voters,  inasmuch  as  the  persons  giving  them  were  in 
(act  in  the  government  (though  not  in  the  territory)  of  Connecticut, 
which  exercised  a  full  jurisdiction  over  them,  until  the  decree  al 
Trenton. 

*<  We  observe,  that  allowing  it  to  be  Connecticut,  as  was  contended 
until  the  decree  at  Trenton,  then  they  may  be  deemed  persons  com« 
ing  from  another  State,  who  producing  certificates  of  their  having 
taken  the  oath  to  this  State,  become  by  law  entitled  to  vote :  this, 
it  was  fully  proved  they  had  done.  Of  this  construction  we  appre- 
hend there  is  clear  and  express  precedent  in  the  case  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Westmoreland  and  Washington,  on  the  settlement  of  the 
Virginia  line,  who  were  admitted  to  vote  immediately,  as  persona 
coming  from  another  State. 

<<  We  cannot  but  lament  the  fatal  policy,  which,  instead  of  concilia- 
ting these  people,  and  adopting  them  as  our  subjects  and  citizens, 
and  endearing  them  to  us  in  political  bands,  we  are  straining  the 
laws  against  them,  and  making  such  difference  between  them  and 
the  adopted  inhabitants  of  Virginia  ;  and  hold  ourselves  clear  of  the 
consequences  which  must  flow  from  such  unadvised  proceedings, 
which  in  our  judgment  has  a  strong  tendency  to  revive  the  dispute, 
which  they  may  yet  do  under  the  articlesof  confederation,  and  drive 
them  back  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  which  will  be  more 
ready  to  receive  them,  and  renew  the  old  claim,  when  they  find  the 
actual  settlers  excluded  from  the  common  privileges  of  the  citizens 
of  this  State.  Therefore  we  wi^h  it  to  be  known  to  our  constituents, 
and  to  the  world  at  large,  that  we  have  borne  our  testimony  against 
the  determination  on  said  election." 

Subscribed  by  twenty  roenMt^ers  of  the  minority* 
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Congress,  on  the  petition  of  Zebulon  Butler  and  others,  oo  motioi 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Chairman  of  the  committee^ — Resolved,  January  23^ 
1784,  '*  That  a  court,  under  the  9th  article  of  the  confederatiooy  should 
be  raised,  to  try  and  determine  the  private  right  of  soil,  as  derived 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  and  notice  was  ordered  to  be 
given  to  the  respective  parties  to  attend  by  their  agents,  on  the 
fourth  Monday  of  June  following.*'  A  spirited  remonstranee  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  adopted  the  succeeding  February,  ar- 
rested further  proceedings.  Preferring  to  present  this  interesting 
matter  in  one  connected  view,  the  details  are  delayed  to  a  futnre 
letter. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  very  elements  had  conspired  to  augment  the 
woes,  or  to  try  the  fortitude  of  the  Wyoming  people.  After  a  winter 
of  unusual  severity,  about  the  middle  of  March  the  weather  became 
suddenly  warm,  and  on  the  13th  and  14th  rain  fell  in  torrents,  melt- 
ing  the  deep  snows  throughout  all  the  hills  and  valleys  in  the  opper 
regions  watered  by  the  Susquehanna.  "  The  following  day,"  says 
Chapman,  *<  the  ice  in  the  river  began  to  break  up,  and  the  streams 
rose  with  great  rapidity.  The  ice  first  gave  way  at  the  difl&rent 
rapids,  and  floating  down  in  great  masses,  lodged  against  the  frozen 
surface  of  the  more  gentle  parts  of  the  river,  where  it  remained  firm. 
In  this  manner  several  large  dams  were  formed,  which  caused  such 
an  accumulation  of  w^ater  that  the  river  overflowed  all  its  banks, 
and  one  general  inundation  overspread  the  extensive  plains  of  Wyo- 
ming. The  inhabitants  took  refuge  on  the  surrounding  heights,  and 
saw  their  property  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waters.  At  length 
the  upper  dam  gave  way,  and  huge  masses  of  ice  were  scattered  in 
every  direction.  The  deluge  bore  down  upon  the  dams  below — 
which  successively  yielded  to  the  insupportable  burden,  and  the 
whole  went  oflT  with  the  noise  of  contending  storms.  Houses,  bams, 
fences,  stacks  of  hay  and  grain,  were  swept  off"  in  the  general  des- 
truction, to  be  seen  no  more.  The  plain  on  which  the  village  of 
Wilkesbarre  is  built,  was  covered  with  heaps  of  ice  which  continued 
a  great  portion  of  the  following  summer." 

To  this  admirable  and  graphic  description,  it  may  not  be  uninte- 
resting to  add  several  instances  of  special  adventure  and  loss.  Abel 
Pierce,  Esq.,  (whom  we  have  before  seen  on  the  bench,  as  one  of  the 
justices  of  quorum,  and  whom  we  shall  again  be  obliged  to  present 
in  weeds  of  deepest  woe,)  had  his  residence  on  Kingston  flats,  oppo- 
site Wilkesbarre.  Suddenly  in  the  night,  the  family  was  aroused  by 
a  rushing  sound  and  mighty  convulsions,  which  shook  the  house, 
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when  the  waters,  a  dam  having  broken  above,  flowed  in  upon  the 
floor,  giving  them  scarcely  time  to  ascend  for  safety  to  the  chamber* 
rescuing  a  few  things  from  destruction.  Huge  masses  of  ice,  one 
following  another,  struck  against  the  side  of  the  house,  seeming  to 
be  rending  it  from  its  foundations,  and  the  water  had  already  risen 
nearly  to  the  upper  floor.  A  craft,  which  they  had  secured  the  day 
before,  tied  to  a  tree  close  by  the  window,  now  afibrded  them  the 
only  ray  of  hope  and  shelter,  as  they  were  almost  certain  the  build* 
ing  must  be  swept  away.  Passing  from  the  chamber  window  into 
the  boat,  the  family  waited  in  intense  anxiety  the  subsiding  of  the 
deluge,  and  the  break  of  morning.  A  daughter  was  thus  exposed  to 
the  winds,  the  waves,  and  the  storm,  (who  afterwards,  as  the 
honoured  wife  of  Gen.  Lord  Butler,  and  the  beloved  mother  of  a 
numerous  family,  who  still  adorn  every  walk  of  life  which  they  have 
chosen ;)  and  a  son,  whose  melancholy  fate,  before  the  close  of  this 
letter,  must  be  recorded.  The  waters  suddenly  fell,  so  that  when 
light  appeared  aid  arrived,  and  the  family  were  saved ;  but  their 
stock  of  horses  and  cattle  were  all  lost  in  the  deluge.  In  Fish's 
Eddy,  at  the  lower  point  of  the  town,  forty  head  of  cattle  were  seen 
floating  at  one  time.  But  one  life,  so  far  as  we  learn,  was  lost, 
namely,  that  of  Asa  Jackson,  in  the  upper  part  of  Wilkesbarre, 
(Jacobus  Plains.)  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  William  Jackson,  killed  by 
the  savages  in  1779.  His  fate  was  peculiar — Daniel  Gore  and  Mr. 
Jackson  were  standing  on  the  river  bank  observing  the  ice  break  up, 
when  suddenly  there  came  a  rush  of  waters  deluging  the  flats,  and 
pouring  in  huge  masses  between  them  and  the  hill.  Jackson  sprang 
on  a  horse  he  had  beside  him,  and  rode  for  life  to  reach  the  high 
lands,  but  becoming  entangled  in  the  ice  he  was  borne  away  by  the 
flood,  man  and  steed,  and  were  no  more  seen.  Mr.  Gore  stood  still: 
flight  for  him  seemed  impossible,  when  providentially  a  canoe  of  his 
own,  broken  from  its  moorings,  floated  near  him,  and  he  contrived 
by  skill  and  care,  to  reach  the  shore  in  safety. 

Reduced  by  successive  visitations  of  ill  fortune  to  poverty,  this 
providential  infliction,  sweeping  ofl'niany  dwellings  with  their  furni- 
ture, rude  though  they  were  hasty  substitutes  for  those  the  savages 
had  destroyed;  the  loss  of  provisions,  clothing,  cattle  and  hay,  left 
numbers  a  prey  to  extreme  suflerings,  which  their  neighbours  were 
in  no  condition  effectually  to  relieve.  Learning  the  distressing  event, 
President  Dickinson  (with  gratitude  and  honour  be  it  recorded,)  sent 
the  following  message  to  the  Assembly  on  the  31st  of  March: 
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**  Gbntlevbh, — The  late  inuodation  havuig  reduoed  muiy  of  tliff 
inhabitants  of  Wyoming  to  great  diatnsssy  we  ahovld  be  f^ad  jcur 
honourable  House  would  make  some  immediate  peoTisiDO  fisr  their 
Felie£" 

Pennsylvania^  in  every  other  instance  just  to  a  scmple,  and  geaer* 
oas  to  profusion,  yet  under  the  influence  of  land-speeulaton  the  As- 
sembly labored  under  too  deep  a  prejudice  to  regard  the  settlers 
as  objects  of  commiseration  or  charily,  and  no  aid  wu  aflbrdnL 
The  welcome  and  abundant  shad  fishing  that  ensued»  alone  prevented 
actual  starvation. 

With  the  opening  of  spring  the  soldiery  began  to  remove  fences* 
disregarding  the  Connecticut  boundaries,  and  establishiofr  those  ef 
the  Pennsylvania  surveys.*  Resistance  was  made,  and  a  deterai- 
nation  avowed  not  to  submit  peaceably  to  the  measure,  the  people 
insisting  on  a  legal  trial,  declaring  that  to  a  regular  and  feir  judicial 
decision  they  would  yield  implicit,  if  not  cheerful  obedience.  Forth- 
with more  vigorous  and  decisive  measures  were  resolved  upon,  and 
justice  Patterson,  to  prepare  the  mind  of  Council,  wrote  to  the  Frt- 
fliident,  the  last  of  April,  the  following  pregnant  intimation:  '*  I  there* 
fore  humbly  hope,  that  if  any  dangerous,  or  seditious  conmiotioB 
should  arise  in  this  county,  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  Government, 
that  it  may  not  be  construed  into  a  want  of  zeal  or  love  fi>r  the 
Commonwealth,  if  we  sfiould,  through  dire  necessity^  he  obliged  to  do 
some  things  not  strictly  consonant  to  the  letter  of  the  law*** 

On  the  13th  and  14th  of  May  the  soldiery  were  sent  fi»rth,  and  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  with  the  most  highhanded  arrogance,  dis- 
possessed an  hundred  and  fifty  families ;  in  many  instances,  set  fire 
to  their  dwellings,  avowing  the  intention  utterly  to  expel  them  from 
the  country.     Unable  to  make  any  cfiectual  resistance,  the  people 

*  "  The  soldiers  were  set  to  work  removing  the  fences  from  the  inclosuresofthe  iniMhbaiiU 
— laying  fii'lds  of  grain  open  to  he  devoured — fencing  u{>  the  highways,  and  between  the 
houses  of  the  settlers,  and  their  wells  of  water — that  tliey  were  not  sufiered  to  procare  water 
from  tbeir  wells,  or  to  travel  on  their  unn]  highways.  The  greatest  part  of  the  settlers  were 
in  the  most  dititrrssed  situation — numhrrs  having  had  their  horses  swept  off  by  th«  nnam- 
men  overflowing  of  the  river  Susquehanna  in  the  month  of  March  preceding;  nambnv 
were  without  a  shelter,  and  in  a  starvinjr  condition ;  but  they  were  not  suffered  to  cut  & 
stick  of  timber,  or  make  any  shelter  for  tlieir  families.  They  were  forbid  to  draw  tbeir  nets 
for  fish — their  nets  were  taken  from  them  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  The  scttins  wnv 
often  dragged  out  of  their  beds  in  the  ni^ht  season  by  ruffians,  and  beat  in  a  cruel  Banner, 
fyomplaints  were  made  to  the  justices,  as  well  as  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  garrisoo; 
but  to  no  purpose — they  were  equally  callous  to  every  feeling  of  humanity.** 

FRANKLIN. 
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implored  for  leave  to  remove  either  up  or  down  tbo  river,  in  boats* 
as  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  the  state  of  the  roads,  it  wouM 
be  impossible  to  travel.  A  stern  refusal  met  this  seemiagly  reasona- 
ble  request,  and  they  were  directed  to  take  the  Lackawazen  road,  aa 
leading  most  directly  to  Connecticut.  But  this  way  consisted  of 
sixty  miles  of  wilderness,  with  scarce  a  house;  the  roads  wholljr 
neglected  during  the  war,  and  they  then  begged  leave  to  take  the  Bar- 
ton, or  Stroudsburg  road,  where  bridges  spanned  the  larger  streamsy 
still  swollen  with  recent  rains.  All  importunities  were  vain,  and  the 
people  fled  towards  the  Delaware,  objects  of  destitution  and  pityt 
that  sbouid  have  moved  a  heart  of  marble.  About  five  hundred 
men,  women  and  children,  with  scarce  provisions  to  sustain  lifo, 
plodded  their  weary  way,  mostly  on  foot,  the  road  being  impassable 
for  wagons ;  mothers  carrying  their  infants,  and  pregnant  women 
literally  waded  streams,  the  water  reaching  to  their  armpits,  and  at 
night  slept  on  the  naked  earth,  the  Heavens  their  canopy,  with 
scarce  clothes  to  cover  them.  A  Mr.  Gardiner  and  John  Jear* 
kins,  Esq.,  (who  had  been  a  Representative  in  the  Connecticut 
Assembly,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Town  Meeting,  which,  in  17759 
had  adopted  those  noble  resolutions  in  favour  of  liberty,)  both  aged 
men  and  lame,  sought  their  way  on  crutches.  Little  children,  tired 
with  traveling,  crying  to  their  mothers  for  bread,  which  they  bad 
not  to  give  them,  sunk  from  exhaustion  into  stillness  and  slumber; 
while  the  mothers  could  only  shed  tears  of  sorrow  and  compassiont 
till  in  sleep  they  forgot  their  grief  and  cares.  Several  of  the  im* 
happy  sufferers  died  in  the  wilderness,  others  were  taken  sick  from 
excessive  fatigue,  and  expired  soon  after  reaching  the  settlement.  A 
widow  with  a  numerous  family  of  children,  whose  husband  had  been 
slain  in  the  war,  endured  inexpressible  hardships.  One  child  died, 
and  she  buried  it  as  she  could  beneath  a  hemlock  log,  probably  to  be 
disinterred  from  its  shallow  covering,  and  be  devoured  by  wolves.* 

Wherever  the  news  extended  of  this  outrage,  not  on  the  Wyoming 
settlers  alone,  but  on  the  common  rights  of  humanity  and  justice. 


*  It  it  probable  that  the  oetenMble  reason  for  compelling  the  exiles  to  this  route,  the  fear 
leal  their  old  and  kicd  friends  at  Stroudsburg  should  aiTord  them  aid,  was  not  witltoot 
weight.  Esquire  Elisha  Harding  was  one  of  the  exiles.  He  says,  "  It  was  a  solemn  scene :. 
parents,  their  children  crying  foi  hunger — aged  men  on  crutches — all  urged  forward  by  aa 
armed  force  at  our  heels.  The  first  night  we  encamped  at  Capouse ;  the  second,  at  Cobb's ; 
the  third,  at  Little  Meadow,  so  called.  Cold,  hungry  and  drenched  with  rain,  the  poor  wo» 
men  and  children  suffering  much.     The  fourth  night,  at  Lackawack  ;  fifth,  at  Bloomiag- 
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feelings  of  indignation  were  awakened  and  expressed,  too  emphatic 
to  be  disregarded.  In  no  part  of  the  Union  were  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  more  generously  aroused  than  among  the  jast  and  good 
people  of  Pennsylvania.  The  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Government,  produced  the  instant  dismissal  of  the  troops ;  and  Cap- 
tains Shrawder  and  Christie  were  ordered,  on  the  13th  of  Jone,  to 
discharge  their  respective  companies.  Justice  Patterson  forthwith, 
by  his  own  authority,  re-enlisted  for  the  land-claimants^  about  one- 
half  of  the  most  desperate,  already  in  their  interest,  in  wbom  be 
could  rely,  and  set  at  once  the  settlers  and  the  Commonwealth  at 
defiance.  Henry  Ant  is,  Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  on  learning  the 
disorders  that  prevailed,  hastened  to  Wyoming  to  restore,  if  possible, 
the  reign  of  law.  Messengers  were  despatched  after  the  exiles,  with 
invitations  to  return,  and  promises  of  protection.  Gladdened  by 
these  cheering  tidings  the  settlers  returned,  assisted  by  the  oever- 
feiling  benevolence  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
along  the  Delaware;  but  on  their  arrival,  they  found  that  Sheriff 
Antis  was  powerless  against  the  illegal  and  desperate  forces  of  Pat* 
terson.  No  homes  opened  their  doors  to  receive  them,  for  their 
farms  were  in  the  possession  of  others.  Thus  situated  they  encamped 
among  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  mountains,  where  a  cave 
was  strengthened  for  their  head-quarters,  and  received  the  name  of 
**  Fort  Lillo-pe."  Justice  Patterson,  unbroken  in  spirit  and  inflamed 
to  the  most  vengeful  resentment  by  the  return  of  the  fugitives,  8«it 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  offered  to  those  who  had  resided  in  Wilkesbarre, 
leave  to  return  to  their  habitations  in  town,  promising  them  protec* 
tion.  Several  men,  who  placed  confidence  enough  in  his  honour  to 
visit  the  place,  were  seized,  tied  up  and  cruelly  beaten  with  iron 
ramrods.  Capt.  Jabez  Fish,  of  Wilkesbarre,  and  Mr.  John  Gore,  of 
Kingston,  were  two  who  thus  suffered.  Sheriff  Antis  being  set  at 
defiance  by  the  now  lawless  garrison,  returned  to  Northumberland, 
inculcating  patience,  and  promising  early  assistance  to  the  people. 
Tired  of  their  comfortless  residence.  Fort  Lillope,  which  had  bees 


growe ;  sixth,  at  Shehola ;  on  the  seventh,  arrived  at  the  Delaware,  where  the  people  di*- 
peraecl,  some  going  up  and  some  down  tlie  river.  I  kept  on  east,  and  when  1  gut  to  the  top 
of  Shongum  mountain,  I  looked  back  with  this  thought :  shall  I  ahandon  Wyoming  fof- 
ever 7  Tlie reply  was.  No?  oh  no!  There  lie  your  murdered  brothers  and  friends.  Drar 
to  me  art  thou,  though  a  land  of  afiliction.  Every  way  hfokcd  gloomy,  except  towards  Wy- 
oming. Poor,  ragged  and  distressed  as  I  was,  I  had  youth,  health,  and  felt  that  my  heart 
was  whole.    So  1  turned  back  to  defend  or  die." 
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occupied  since  the  30th  of  May,  was  abandoned  on  the  8d  of  Julj% 
and  the  Yankees  removed  to  Kingston,  taking  up  their  quarters  at 
Abraham's  (now  Tuttle's)  Creek. 

In  the  mean  time  a  company  of  thirty  young  men  had  associated 
to  defend  the  settlers,  and  secure  the  ripening  harvests.  Armed, 
and  prepared  for  labour  or  war,  on  the  20th  of  July  they  were 
marching  from  Kingston  to  Shawney,  when  on  Ross's  Hill  they  met 
a  larger  party  of  Patterson's  new  levies,  who  opened  a  fire  upon  th« 
Yankees,  by  which  Elisha  Garrett  and  Chester  Pierce  were  slain. 
The  former  fell  dead  on  the  spot ;  the  latter  lingered  until  the  next 
morning,  when  he  expired.  The  Yankees  promptly  returned  the  fire, 
by  which  several  of  Patterson's  men  were  wounded ;  Henry  Brink 
and  Wilhelmus  Van  Gordon  being  left  on  the  field,  and  another 
returned  to  the  fort,  his  broken  arm  swinging  in  his  sleeve.  Both 
Pierce  and  Garrett  were  highly  esteemed  for  their  virtues,  and 
beloved  for  their  open,  frank  and  manly  spirit.  In  the  bloom  of 
youth,  manhood  opening  upon  them  with  its  fairest  promise  of  use« 
fulness  and  honour,  their  untimely  death  shrouded  the  whole  settle- 
ment in  gloom.  Chester  Pierce  was  the  son  of  the  good  Justice, 
Abel  Pierce,  Esq.,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken.  They  were 
buried  amid  deep  execrations  at  the  cruelty  of  Patterson,  which  had 
led  to  this  civil  war,  mingling  with  the  cries  of  woe. 

A  general  rally  of  the  settlers,  able  to  bear  arms,  was  the  conse- 
quence. Forty-two  effective  and  twenty  old  men,  mustered  under 
Capt.  John  Franklin  at  Kingston,  marched  down  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  to  Shawney,  dispossessing  every  Pennsylvania  family, 
(except  from  humanity  those  of  Brink  and  Van  Gordon,  who  lay 
wounded.)  Franklin  then  crossed  over  to  Nanticoke,  and  marched 
up,  turning  out  every  settler  that  did  not  hold  under  the  Connecticut 
claim,  driving  them  to  the  fort,  which  was  immediately  surrounded. 
Civil  war  to  blood  now  openly  prevailed.  With  equal  spirit  and 
policy  the  garrison,  to  dispossess  the  Yankees  of  several  houses  from 
which  they  were  annoyed,  made  a  sortie  and  set  fire  to  twenty-three 
buildings,  which  were  consumed.  The  fort  mounted  four  pieces  of 
cannon,  the  ancient  four-pounder  and  three  others,  left  by  Sullivan's 
army,  but  destitute  of  suitable  ammunition.  The  small  arms,  with 
cartridges  provided  for  the  companies  of  Shrawder  and  Christie, 
amounting  to  an  hundred  and  thirty,  were  in  good  condition,  and 
afforded  the  besieged  party,  consisting  of  more  than  a  hundred  men, 
ample  means  of  resistance.  From  time  to  time,  messengers  arrived 
from  Northumberland,  dissuading  from  hostilities,  and  promising 
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protectioD  from  the  civil  authorities.  Well  inclioed  m»  the 
Irates  doubtless  were*  they  had  no  authority  to  embody  uq  anned 
force,  without  which  their  presence,  in  the  exiatiiig  state  of  ezcked 
passioosy  wottld»  they  well  imagined,  prove  wholly  ineflEbacKMn. 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  grist-mill  at  Mill-Creek^,  the  only 
eoe  HI  the  settlement,  the  settlers  kept  it  runoiog  night  aad  day*  Is 
provide  flour  for  themselves  and  friends,  for  future  emergaocies,  as 
veil  as  their  present  wants. 

Capt.  John  Franklin  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  tha  ba* 

sieging  forces;  and  before  storming  the  fort,  sent  in  the  foUowiag 

summons. 

''  WYomnG,  July  27,  1784. 

^'Crentlemen: — In  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  inhabitanta  of  this 
place,  who  hold  their  lands  under  the  Connecticut  claion*  and  were 
lately,  without  law,  or  even  the  colour  of  law,  driven  from  their 
possessions  in  a  hostile  and  unconstitutional  manner,  we,  in  the  naoie 
ef  those  injured  and  incensed  inhabitants,  demand  an  imfiaedkU  sur- 
render of  your  garrison  unto  our  hands,  together  with  oar  poascssioas 
and  property ;  which,  if  complied  with,  you  shall  be  treated  with 
humanity  and  commiseration,  otherwise  the  consequences  shtH 
prove  fatal  and  bloody  to  every  person  found  in  the  garrison. 

We  give  you  two  hours  for  a  decisive  answer,  and  will  receive  the 

same  at  Mr.  Bailey's. 

Signed,  John  Fbankun, 

In  behalf  of  the  injured.** 

Whatever  might  be  the  faults  committed,  the  garrison,  as  Pennsyl- 
vania soldiers,  never  wanted  courage  to  dare,  or  fortitude  to  endoie. 
The  summons  was  received  with  scorn.  A  vigorous,  but  unsuccessful 
attack  was  made  on  the  fort,  several  lives  were  lost,  both  parties  beiog 
sufferers,  but  the  Yankees  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  took  up  their 
former  position  above  Forty  Fort 

Forty  of  the  Pennsylvania  party,  concerned  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
inhabitants,  among  whom  were  Justice  Patterson  and  Major  James 
Moore,  were  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  at  Sunbury,  and  Sheriff 
Antis  was  sent  to  Wyoming  to  arrest  them;  but  his  efforts  were 
unavailing,  as  Patterson  and  Moore,  secure  behind  their  ramparts, 
set  him  and  his  authority  at  defiance.* 

*  At  a  trial  «ub»equ^ntly  heltl,  Chief  Justice  M'Kean  presiding,  the  majesty  of  the  bw» 
was  nobly  vindicated ;  the  rioters,  (who,  mortifying  enough,  hotl  been  arrested  by  Franklia 
and  Swifl,  Yankee  leaders,  deputed  by  the  Sheriff)  severely  fined.  The  charge  of  the  Jvn\^ 
was  long  remembered  for  its  just  sentiments,  its  deep  feeling,  and  the  impresaive  manner  in 
which  it  was  dehvered ;  but  the  fines  were  nemr  collected. 


utnvcunr  op 

!■  obedience  to  orders  from  the  Siipreme  Eacecutrre  Council, 
Thomas  Hewit,  Esq.,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  accotmpanied  bjr  Job* 
Scott,  ESsq-,  Coroner  of  Northomberland  County,  repaired  to  Wjo^ 
ming,  where  they  arrived  on  the  29th  of  July.  A  few  days  afteir* 
wards  they  were  joined  by  Sheriff  Antis,  and  Jastices  Mead  and 
Martin,  with  directions,  by  the  interposition  of  the  authority  of  the 
Commonwealth  with  both  parties,  to  pot  a  stop  to  hostilities.  Bat  tbl 
Yankees,  having  learned  that  an  armed  force,  partly  collected  in  New 
Jersey,  were  assembling  at  Larn^s,  under  the  cornmand  of  Major 
Moore,  to  reinforce  Patterson,  had  previously  detached  Capt.  John 
Swift,  a  determined  officer,  with  thirty  picked  men,  to  meet,  diskxlgis 
and  defeat  them  before  they  could  reach  the  Valley.  It  was  certainly 
unfortunate,  for  on  the  2nd  of  August,  the  day  Sheriff  Antis  and  the 
Magistrates  arrived,  Swift  met  an  advanced  party  at  Locust  Hitit* 
a  battle  ensued,  Jacob  Everett,  one  of  Moore's  men,  was  killed,  and 
several  others  wounded  on  each  side,  when  both  parties  retired, 
Moore  to  Easton,  and  Swift  to  his  post  in  Kingston.  In  this  iastanoe 
the  Yankees  were  charged  with  an  unprovoked  munier,  as  the  mm 
attacked  were  in  Northampton  County,  «nd  had  ncn  participated 
in  the  disturbances  at  Wyoming.  It  was  defended  ais  a  raeasare  tof 
absolute  necessity  and  justifiable  self  defence,  the  destination  and 
object  of  the  troops  being  perfectly  understood,  and  their  commander 
being  Major  Moore,  the  active  oppressor  of  the  settters,  and  eotfft* 
dential  coadjutor  of  Patterson.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  Moore's 
company  was  the  advanced  guard  of  a  larger  force,  raised  by  order 
of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  and  placed  under  the  command 
€>f=Col.  John  Armstrong,  Secretary,  and  the  Hon.  John  fioyd^ 'a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  who  were  appointed  Commissioners  to  restore  fhie 
reign  of  law  and  order  in  the  disturbed  district.  Three  hundred 
Infiintry,  and  fifteen  light  dragoons,  were  ordered  to  be  raised  from 
the  milrtia  of  Northampton,  and  placed  at  their  disposalf 

*  Locust  ridge  was  on  the  old  Sullivan  road,  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Lehi,  three  or 
four  milca  east  of  StodartsvUle. 

t  The  Yankees  afHrm  that  Logan,  a  mulatto,  was  under  Pattenon,  with  a  company  of 
thirt J  men,  raised  on  the  Delaware.    A  rude  old  song  spoke  ef  Logan  :— 

The  20th  of  September, 

We  marohed  the  rebel  roote ; 
From  Easton  to  Wyoming, 
To  drive  the  Yankees  out. 

The  weary  dogs  and  savage  beast* 
Would  rather  steal  than  show  their  face. 
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In  introducing  a  gentleman  of  so  much  eminence  aa  CM.  Arautrong 
upon  the  scene  of  action,  a  few  words  illustrative  of  his  characfef 
may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate. — Col.  Armstrong  was  then  most 
distinctly  known  as  the  author  of  the  Newberg  Letters  to  the  anny« 
written  with  a  power  and  eloquence  rarely  equalled,  if  ever  sorpassed, 
and  which  it  required  the  whole  force  of  Washington's  inflaenoe  to 
disarm  of  its  envenomed  poison.    Though  passed  by  with  marked 
neglect  by  Washington,  succeeding  Presidents,  deeming  that  his 
talents  might  be  rendered  serviceable  to  the  country,  called  him  into 
public  life,  and  he  was  successively  appointed  to  the  stations  of 
Minister  to  Madrid,  then  to  France,  and  afterwards,  during  the  htt 
contest  with  Great  Britain,  to  that  of  Secretary  of  War.   In  wliatever 
station  placed,  his  style,  formed  on  the  model  of  Junius,  equally  terse, 
vigorous,  and  epigramatic,  attracted  universal  attention,  and  wrung 
even  from  his  enemies  unwilling  applause.    **  To  appeal  to  the  Laws 
of  Nations,"  said  he  to  Napoleon,  **  is  literally  to  appeal  to  the  dead.'' 
In  his  incendiary  letter  to  the  army,  he  thus  speaks — **  Can  yon  con* 
sent  to  be  the  only  suflferers  by  this  revolution,  and  retiring  from  the 
field,  grow  old  in  poverty,  wretchedness  and  contempt  7     Can  yoa 
consent  to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  despondency,  and  owe  the 
miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to  charity,  which  has  hitherto  been 
spent  in  honour  ?  If  you  can,  oo,  and  carry  with  you  the  jest  of  tories, 
and  the  scorn  of  whigs — the  ridicule,  and  what  is  worse,  the  pity  of 
the  world. — Go,  starve,  and  be  forgotten!  " 

But  in  style  alone  was  his  vigour  displayed.  As  Secretary  at 
War,  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  Washington  devolved 
especially  on  him;  and  with  its  capture  he  lost,  with  his  friends,  all 
that  was  desirable  of  popularity,  and  all  that  was  estimable  in  con- 
fidence ;  while  his  enemies,  and  he  had  many,  in  the  bitterness  of 
their  execration,  quoting  the  line  of  Homer,  **  Thou  dog  in  forehead, 
but  a  deer  in  heart,"  insisted  it  was  only  that  the  lion  skin  was 
removed,  and  the  man  exposed  in  his  true  character.    From  1812 

We  halted  all  at  Romig's, 

Our  forces  to  review ; 
Our  chief  commander  Logan 
Encouraged  thus  his  crew — 

*'  Brave  lads  he  cried,  who  steals  the  moet, 
He  shall  obtain  the  highest  post." 

Prejudice  probably  dignified  a  servant  of  Patterson,  or  Van  Campen,  with  the  title  of  aa 
officer. 
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he  lived  at  his  seat  on  the  Hudson,  in  affluent  neglect,  until  1848, 
in^hen  at  past  the  age  of  eighty  years  his  career  was  closed  in  death* 
If^some  slight  bitterness  may  seem  to  be  infused  into  this  sketch,  his 
conduct  at  Wyoming  will  be  found  to  have  richly  deserved  it. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Col.  Armstrong,  negotiations  had  been 
opened  by  the  magistrates,  with  both  the  contending  parties.  The 
letters  which  passed;  their  communication  to  the  President  of  Coun- 
cil, and  their  report  to  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Armstrong,  are  regarded 
of  great  importance,  as  they  show,  officially  and  incontestibly,  that 
the  Wyoming  people  were  the  suffering  party ;  willing  to  pay  obe- 
dience to  the  laws ;  but  driven  to  arms  by  unendurable  oppression. 

**  Wyoming,  5th  of  August,  1784. 

"  Gentlemen : — In  obedience  to  our  instruction  from  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  have  repaired 
to  this  place,  and  find  two  distinct  parties  in  actual  hostilities. 
Therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  we  command  you,  and 
that  without  delay,  to  deliver  to  us  the  arms  of  your  party,  and  such 
a  number  of  your  men  as  we  shall  think  proper,  to  put  in  charge  of 
the  High  Sheriff  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  known, 
and  those  that  remain  to  be  bound  to  the  peace  and  good  behaviour 
in  sufficient  security. 

"  We  are,  etc.  Thomas  Hewit, 

David  Mead, 

Robert  Marthi/' 
*'  Messrs.  Piiinehas  Pierce, 

Giles  Slocum, 

John  Swift. 

**  N.  R — ^The  Connecticut  party  dispersed  in  our  presence.** 

"  Wyomwo,  August  6th,  1784. 

**  Grentlemen : — ^We  received  yours  of  the  present  date  as  magis- 
trates,  and  as  such  we  revere  you  in  your  exalted  sphere ;  and  as 
you  have,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  made 
a  demand  of  our  arms,  declare  our  promptitude  to  comply  with  your 
requisition,  and  we  shall  rely,  gentlemen,  upon  your  honours,  that 
we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  this  State,  in  all  respects,  for 
the  future ;  at  the  same  time  lamenting  the  neglect  of  the  law  in 
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times  past,  tebich  has  been  the  occasion  of  all  the  bostilittes  we  are 
charged  with. 

"  Gentlemen,  we  are,  with  respect,  etc 

JottBT  FBAlTKUHy 


"  Thomas  Hewit, 
David  Mead, 
Robert  Maetin. 


John  Swift, 

GlUftS  Sl/MHTlCy 
PmifBHAS  PiKSCB. 


Esquifes.** 


"  Wtohieo,  5th  August,  1784. 

*^  Gentlemen': — In  consequence  of  our  instructions  from  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  have 
demanded  of  the  Connecticut  party  their  arms,  and  such  a  number 
of  their  men  as  we  think  proper  to  put  in  charge  of  the  High  Sheriff 
of  the  county,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  known,  and 
those  that  remain  to  be  bound  to  the  peace  and  good  behavkrar,  in 
sufficient  security,  which  they  have  complied  with.     Therefore,  in 
the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  demand  the  same  of  you  and 
your  party ;  also  the  delivery  to  us  of  all  the  State  property,  and 
your  flag  to  be  taken  down. 

"  We  are,  etc.  Thomas  Hswir, 

Robert  Martut, 
David  Mead. 

"  Messrs.  Alexander  Patterson, 

Blackall  W.  Ball,  Samuel 
Reed,  Andrew  Henderson." 

"  Wyomiitg,  August  6th,  1784. 

''  Gentlemen  : — In  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  Council,  of  the 
24th  of  July,  we  repaired  to  this  place,  and  found  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut  parties  in  actual  hostilities,  and  yesterday  made  a 
demand  of  the  Connecticut  party,  of  a  surrender  of  their  arms,  and 
submission  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  which  they  complied  with  ;  refer- 
Mce  being  had  to  the  enclosed  papers.  We  also  made  a  demand  of 
the  same  nature,  of  the  party  in  the  garrison,  but  have  received  no 
direct,  but  an  evasive  answer,  at  the  same  time  expressing  iear  of 
their  lives ;  in  reply  to  which,  they  were  promised  protection,  agree- 
dbly  to  law,  in  every  respect ;  but  still  hold  the  garrison,  and  have 
not  disoersed.    We  believe  that  a  due  execution  of  the  laws  will  be 
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the  most  e£fectual  means  to  quiet  the  country ;  as  to  the  pretended 
titles  of  the  Connecticut  party  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  are  con' 
vinced  that  had  it  not  been  through  the  cruel  and  irregular  conduct 
of  our  people,  the  peace  might  have  been  established  long  since,  and 
the  dignity  of  this  Chvemment  supported. 

"  We  are,  etc,  Thomas  Hewit, 

RoBBRT  Martin, 
Davis  M  bad. 
*'  His  Excellency  the  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  Pennsylvania.    Pr.  Express." 

"Wyoming,  August  7th,  1784. 
"  Gentlemen : — We  are  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  write  to  you  on 
so  disagreeable  a  subject  as  the  hostilities  of  this  place.  We  have 
dispersed  the  Connecticut  party;  but  our  own  people  loe  cannot  Yes- 
terday, when  we  despatched  a  message  to  Council,  we  had  some 
expectation  of  introducing  the  laws  of  Government  here ;  but  this 
day,  when  a  civil  officer  attempted  the  service  of  legal  process  on 
persons  in  the  garrison,  admission  and  service  was  denied ;  the  pro- 
per depositions  of  which  we  have  taken,  in  order  to  transmit  to  the 
Chief  Justice:  Therefore,  we  think  it  our  indispensable  duty  to 
request  you  to  come  forward  with  the  militia,  with  as  much  despatch 

as  possible. 

"  We  are,  gentlemen,  etc. 

David  Mbad, 
Robert  Martin. 


"  John  Botd,  )  i^i 

John  AiuarROiio.  1  E»'l«"'««- 


n 


"  We  are  convinced,"  say  the  commissioners,  *'  that  had  it  not  been 
through  the  crubl  and  irrbgular  conduct  of  our  people,  the  peace 
might  have  been  established  long  since,  and  the  dignity  of  this  Govern- 
ment supported."  And  this  representation  derives  weight  from  the 
fact  that  David  Mead,  Esq.,  was  one  of  the  illegally  elected  Justices, 
and  for  a  year  the  coadjutor  of  Justice  Patterson.  His  better  judg- 
ment, and  moral  sensibility,  shocked  at  the  wrongs  perpetrated  on 
the  settlers,  led  him  to  this  official  declaration. 

Again,  **  we  have  dispersed  the  Connecticut  party,  our  people  toe 
cannot^  Being  set  at  defiance;  their  messenger  to  the  fort  told* 
that  **  Capt.  Patterson  desired  him  to  go  home  about  his  business,  if 
any  he  had," — and  bid  him  begone,  begone  immediately:"  the  com- 
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missionen  wrote  to  urge  the  march  of  Boyd  and  AniiBtraDg»  to  rodixas 
the  refractory  Pennsylvanians. 

Upon  the  refusal  of  Patterson  to  yield  obedienGe,  the  conmiitrioneri 
permitted  the  Connecticat  people  to  resume  their  anmr  for  self  defence* 
and  they  immediately  concentrated  their  forces  at  their  fomer  post, 
on  Abraham's  Creek,  where  they  waited,  as  far  as  brave  men  may 
ever  be  said  to  do  so,  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  arrival  of  Cols. 
Armstrong  and  Boyd.     Having  assembled  a  force  of  four  hundred 
men,  those  gentlemen  marched  from  Larner's  on  the  6tb,  and  on  the 
8th  of  August*  arrived  at  Wyoming.    A  proclamation  was  immedi- 
ately issued,  declaring  that  they  came  in  the  name  of  the  coromoo- 
wealth,  as  commissioners  of  peace,  to  repress  violence  from  whatever 
quarter,  to  establish  order,  and  restore  the  reign  of  law ;  demanding 
an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  surrender  of  their  arms 
by  both  parties,  promising  impartial  justice  aiid  protection.    A  con- 
ference having  been  opened  with  the  Connecticut  party,  serious  doubts 
and  misgivings  existed  in  the  breasts  of  several  of  the  Yankee  leaders, 
who  had  so  far  experienced,  as  they  said,  "  nothing  but  oppression 
and  treachery;"  but  Col.  Armstrong  pledged  his  faith  as  a  mldier, 
and  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  Patterson's  party  should  also  be 
cKsarmed,  and  equal  protection  should  be  extended  to  all.    They  pa- 
raded, were  ordered  to  "ground  arms"t — they  were  then  commanded 
— "  right  about — march  ten  steps — halt — right  about  !**  which  they 
obeyed;  when  Col.  Armstrong  ordered  his  men  to  advance  and  take 
up  the  grounded  arms.    Thus  far  was  according  to  their  expectations; 
but  their  surprise  was  merged  in  bitterest  mortification,  when  Col. 
Armstrong  gave  rapid  orders,  as  rapidly  obeyed,  to  surround  the  dis- 
armed settlers,  and  make  them  all  prisoners — resistance  was  vain, 

*  Chapman  says  the  I6(h.  Col.  Franklin  V  journal  is  precise  as  to  this  and  twenty  snececilinf 
datos,  mentioning  also  ilic  day  of  the  week.  He  has  it — "  Sunday  8^  Col  Annatioog,  ani 
Esq.  Boyd  with  four  hundred  Northampton  militia  arrived  here. 

Tues.  10.  Lay  down  our  arms  to  Col.  Armstrong,  and  Elsq.  Boyd,  after  having  gtren  m 
•very  engagement  that  no  advantage  should  be  taken/'  &c. 

t  Elbha  Harding  in  his  letter  to  the  author  says,  "  Col.  Armstrong;  came  whh  his  irp- 
ment,  and  with  great  parade  entered  the  fort,  and  then  wrote  to  Col.  FrankliD  stating  that 
he  bad  orders  from  the  Governor  to  march  to  Wyoming,  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood;  that 
he  had  heard  the  Yankees  had  laid  down  their  arms  to  the  Sheriflfj  in  suliinissMNi  to  tbe 
law ;  hut  in  order  that  he  could  assure  the  Governor  he  had  seen  it,  desired  Col.  Frankfis 
would  parade  bis  men,  and  again  lay  down  their  arms,  pledging  his  honour  and  the  boooor 
of  the  state,  that  they  should  not  be  detained  more  than  an  hour,  and  that  no  advantafe 
should  be  taken  of  their  submission."  The  rest  is  known.  I  suppress  tbe  terms  of  indigns- 
tion  used  at  the  treachery.  The  name  of  Brandt  war  scarcely  more  execrate  by  all  llv 
ancient  people. 
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and  escape  hopeless.    Not  a  musket  was  taken  from  Patteraoo's 
forces,  but  they  beheld  the  successful  treachery  of  Col.  Armstrong 
with  unrestrained  delight,  and  taunting  exultation.    A  soldier's  faith 
should  be  unsullied  as  the  judicial  ermine — the  pledged  honour  of 
a  gentleman,  more  sacred  than  life.    Both  were  basely  violated,  and 
language  is  too  poor  to  paint  in  proper  colours  the  detestable  deed.* 
Bound  with  cords,  the  thirty  who  had  been  with  Swift  at  Locust 
Hill  were  thrown  into  the  guard  house,  charged  with  murder,  and 
orders  given  to  put  to  death  instantly,  any  man  who  should  at- 
tempt to  escapcf    Had  not  civil  war,  open  war,  prevailed  t    Had  not 
blood  been  shed  and  lives  been  lost?    If  self  defence  justified  hos- 
tilities, and  did  it  not  1  is  there  any  maxim  in  military  affairs  better 
established,  than  that  you  are'  warrantable  in  attacking  an  en^ny 
concentrating  on  your  frontiers,  to  invade  you,  before  his  reinforce- 
ments come  up?    The  expedition,  then,  of  Swift,  to  Locust  Hill, 
however  deeply  to  be  deplored,  was  justified  on  the  plea  of  necessity 
and  self  defence.    The  thirty  men,  as  soon  as  irons  could  be  pro- 
vided, were  marched  to  Easton,  under  a  strong  guard  and  committed 
to  prison.;]:    Forty-six  others  were  bound  and  confined,  part  in  an 

*  Remote  and  obecure  as  Annstrong  may  have  regarded  the  scene  of  treachery,  and  how- 
ever inconsiderable  tiie  sufierers^  the  transaction  was  soon  bruited  abroad,  and  adding  infamy 
to  the  ignominy  of  his  Newbeig  Letters,  tended  long  to  exile  him,  fine  as  was  his  addiMi, 
and  considerable  as  were  his  talents,  from  public  confidence  and  employments. 

"  I  win  remark  that  the  Northampton  militia,  in  general,  appeared  to  be  humane." 

FRANKLIN. 

t  The  account  given  of  this  aiTair  by  Elbha  Harding,  Esq.,  is  minute  and  interesting. 
'*  When  the  Yankees  were  marched  to  the  fort  from  the  place  where  they  laid  down  their  arms 
(a  mile  below  the  bridge,  on  the  Carey  Town  road,  near  the  new  white  house  of  M'Claaas, 
[1813,])  Armstrong  sat  on  horseback  in  imposing  state,  and  ordered  the  roll  of  the  prisootra 
to  be  called.  As  a  name  was  spoken  that  was  at  Locust  Ridge — he  nodded  towards  GKIes 
Slocum's  house,  whither  the  man  was  sent.  When  one  was  called,  not  at  the  Ridge^  he 
nodded,  like  another  Jove,  towards  Col.  Butler's,  whither  the  man  was  sent,  and  so  on  until 
all  were  called  off  and  separated.  Those  destined  for  East^in  were  treated  with  great  severity, 
being  deprived  of  any  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  irons  were  ready,  they  were 
hand  cuffed  in  pairs,  right  and  leil,  a  long  rope  tied  to  the  irons,  and  that  fastened  to  two 
soldiers,  who  marched  next ;  then  came  two  more  prisoners,  and  a  pair  of  soldiers ;  thue  a 
very  long  column  was  formed,  all  fastened  together,  flanked  by  a  strong  guard,  with  bayonets 
fixed.  Ooing  up  the  mountain,  sorne  hung  back,  and  impeded  the  march ;  some  contriiied 
to  loosen  their  hands,  and  cut  the  cords.  Threats  of  instant  death  did  but  increase  the  mis- 
chief. Maj.  Abbot  and  Waterman  Baldwin  escaped  at  LarnerV  Wm.  Ross,  by  superior 
activity,  took  leave  from  Heller's.  The  rest  were  lodged  in  prison ;  our  allowance  being  a 
pound  of  bread  with  water  a  day.  But  there  was  an  old  gentleman  of  Easton,  who  every 
Friday  sent  us  a  dinner  good  enough  for  men  who  were  well  fed.  He  has  been  long  dead, 
but  his  memory  will  live  with  me  while  I  have  life.  His  name  was  Michael,  Hart,  an  Is- 
raelite. This  meal  did  but  give  us  an  appetite  for  more ;  so  we  concluded  to  break  up  hooae 
keeping,  and  seek  better  quarters,** — &c. 
t  '*  Aug.  14.    The  Locott  Hill  party  being  coupled  two  and  two  in  irons,  and  all  bound 
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oat-house  of  Col.  Butler;  part  in  the  red  house  (still  standing,)  on 
Bank  Street.  Among  the  latter  were  Jehoiada  Pitt  Johnson,  (fiither 
of  the  present  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania,)  and  Lieat.  John 
Jenkins. — Their  hands  were  tied  behind  them.  Turning  back  to 
back,  some  of  the  prisoners  were  fortunate  enough  to  loose  the  bands 
of  their  fellows,  who  proceeded  to  untie  the  rest.  Lieut  Jenkins, 
with  characteristic  spirit,  swore  by  the  God  who  made  him  his  hands 
should  never  be  untied  if  they  rotted  off,  unless  by  the  very  nnn  who 
had  bound  him.  The  day  following  his  wrists  being  so  swollen,  as 
nearly  to  bury  the  cord,  the  man  was  sent,  and  he  was  released. 
Justices  Martin  and  Mead,  having  full  confidence  in  Messrs.  Franklin, 
Pierce,  and  Slocum,  with  whom  they  had  previously  negotiated, 
admitted  them  and  Mr.  Johnson  to  bail,  binding  them  to  attend  the 
next  court  to  be  holden  at  Sunbury. 

On  Thursday,  the  19th,  the  remaining  forty-two  prisoners  were 
again  bound,  and  sent  under  a  strong  detachment  of  men  to  North- 
umberland jail,  two  of  whom  made  their  escape  by  the  way,  and 
four  after  arriving  at  Sunbury.  Thus  sixty-six  men  of  the  Connecti- 
cut party  were  in  prison,  it  being  apparent  that  Col.  Armstrong  was 
acting  under  the  influence  of  the  landholders,  in  the  same  line  of  policy 
with  Justice  Patterson,  namely,  to  dispossess  by  fraud  and  force  the 
settlers  from  the  beautiful,  and,  from  the  long  and  bloody  contests  for 
them,  the  inappreciably  rich  and  lovely  Wyoming  alluvial  lands,  her 
fertile  meadows,  and  extensive  plains.  The  conquest  seemed  to  be 
complete;*  the  work  effectually  done;  the  pacification  of  the  Valley 

together  with  ropes,  were  sent  to  Easton  under  guard.  As  they  were  inarching  oflTMr.  Se- 
cretary Armstrong  gave  orders  to  the  guard,  that  if  any  one  prisoner  attempted  to  make  hit 
escape,  to  put  the  whole  immediately  to  dealh^  and  that  Ocvemment  would  indemnify  then 
for  BO  doing.  ^ 

**  August  19.  Forty-two  others  were  hound  together  with  ropes,  in  a  team,  and  sent  onder 
a  military  guard  to  Sunbury  goal.  The  Sheriff  of  the  County  proposed  to  take  charge  of 
the  whole  that  were  to  be  sent  to  Sunbury,  before  they  left  Wyoming,  and  to  he  aecountabli 
for  them  all^  but  could  not  be  permitted.  In  a  word,  during  the  confinement  of  the  prisoDen 
at  Wyoming,  they  were  treated  in  a  most  cruel  and  barlwrous  manner,— suffered  with  hunger 
•^and  sufibcated  in  a  nauseous  prison,  for  the  want  of  fresh  air ;  and  insulted  by  a  banditti 
of  ruffians— the  prisoners  were  not  even  suffered  to  go  out  of  their  house  to  perform  their  moit 
necessary  occassions  for  the  ease  of  nature,  for  the  term  of  nine  days." 

FRANKLIN. 

[Oh  I  this  was  but  one  degree  less  horrible  than  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta.] 

*  A  letter  to  the  author,  dated  Hartford,  Con.,  June  3d,  16i5,  says—**  A  fewdaya  aince^  a 
gentleman  of  this  city  (Joseph  Morgan  Esq.,)  furnished  me  with  an  original  letter  whick 
relates  to  Wyoming,  and  which  he  thought  might  be  of  service  to  you,  if  your  work  had 
not  gone  to  press.  It  was  presented  to  him  by  John  Potter,  Esq.  of  Centre  County,  the 
grandson  of  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed.    The  iuperseription  of  Ibe  fetter 
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accomplished ;  and  tenants  of  the  Pennsylvania  claimants  todL  pos- 
session of  the  empty  dwellings ;  the  only  difficulty  that  remained,  was 
bow  to  get  rid  of  the  wives  and  children  of  those  in  jail,  and  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  whose  husbands  and  fathers  slept  beneath  the  sod* 

is  as  follows.  **  The  Honourable  Gen.  James  Potter,  and  Col.  William  Montgomery,  Esqrt. 
Members  of  Council  of  Censors,  Philadelphia, — hand  by  Mr.  Johnson.'* — 

This  paper  is  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Martin,  Esq.,  one  of  the  PennsyUania  Justices,  sent 
by  the  government  to  restore  order  at  Wyoming.  A  person  so  eminent  m  Col.  Armstroog^" 
being  deeply  implicated  by  our  narrative,  the  letter  is  deemed  of  great  importance,  fully  sus- . 
taining  as  it  does  the  facts  we  had  derived  from  other  sources. 

Wyoming,  14th  August,  1784. 

GfiNTLBllEN  :— 

I  beg  leave  to  give  you  a  detail  of  matters  at  this  place.  I  must  confers  I  am  much  disapr. 
pointed  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners,  to  wit,  Captain  Boyd  and  Col.  Armstrong. 
Esquire  Mead  and  myself  repaired  to  this  place,  in  obedience  to  our  instructions  from  Coun- 
cil, a  copy  of  which  hope  you  will  call  on  Council  for,  and  peruse,  whereby  you'll  find  we  are 
required  by  every  legal  means  in  our  power  to  investigate  matters  and  to  proceed  impartially, 
in  order  that  offenders  of  every  description  may  be  brought  to  justice.     At  our  arrival  we 
found  that  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  parties  had  actually  proceeded  to  hostilities^ 
which  we  are  well  assured  began  five  miles  from  the  Garrison  on  Shawney  Plains,  about  the 
20th  July  last.    Which  party  first  began  the  fire  at  that  time  we  cannot  with  certainty  say ; 
but  we  view  both  parties  guilty  of  hostilities :  previous  to  this,  it  can  be  proved,  that  numbers 
of  the  Connecticut  party  have  been  fired  upon  by  the  other  party  when  they  were  about 
their  lawful  business.    But  to  return  to  the  Kubject  of  our  mission  or  duty ;  soon  afler  we 
came  to  this  place,  we  called  on  the  Connecticut  party  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  laws;  which  they  accordingly  did,  which 
will  appear  by  papers  inclosed  in  our  letter  to  Council  of  the  6th  inst.,  August;  and  at  the 
same  time  declaring  their  willingness  at  all  timetf  to  be  law  abiding;  we  accordingly  made  a 
demand  of  the  like  nature  of  Patterson  and  his  party,  or  in  other  words,  the  Pennsylvania 
party;  their  answer  was  that  they  would  comply,  but  said  they  would  every  one  be  murdered 
by  the  Connecticut  party;  we  in  answer  to  them  said,  we  did  not  apprehend  the  least  danger 
from  their  opponents,  as  they  had  solemnly  engaged  to  us  they  would  not  molest  or  hurt  one 
of  them  on  any  pretence  whatever,  we  further  assured  them  that  we  would  not  ask  them  to 
deliver  their  arms  to  us,  before  we  put  the  arms  of  the  Connecticut  party  on  board  the  boat 
within  sight  of  the  Ghirrison;  but  all  our  arguments  and  proposals  was  to  no  purpose.    Then 
we  returned  to  the  Connecticut  party,  and  informed  them  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  take 
up  their  arms  and  disperse,  and  go  to  their  habitations  about  their  lawful  business,  which  we 
believe  they  did,  as  we  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  disarm  one  party  and 
not  the  other.    Our  proposals  to  both  parties  were,  that  if  they  would  submit  to  the  laws,  and 
deliver  up  their  arms  to  us,  we  would  put  as  many  of  the  leading  men  of  both  parties,  as  we 
should  see  proper,  in  custody  of  the  sheriff,  to  be  taken  to  Sunbury.    Had  these  proposals 
been  complied  with  by  Patterson  and  his  party,  we  should  have  had  no  uw  for  the  Com- 
raissioners,  or  Militia,  which  plan  we  thought  moat  likely  to  answer  the  objects  of  Govern- 
ment,  and  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  at  the  sam»  time  be  acting  up  to  our  instruc- 
tions from  Council.  Wo  had  solemnly  engaged  to  the  Connecticut  party  on  their  submission, 
they  should  have  equal  justice  with  the  other  party,  and  the  benefit  uf  the  law,  which  engage- 
ment we  made  known  to  the  Commissioners  on  their  arrival,  who  approved  of  our  conduct, 
and  assured  us  that  they  were  sent  here  to  do  complete  justice  without  distinction  of  parties ; 
which  gave  us  the  highest  expectations  that  matters  would  soon  bo  settled  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  do  honour  to  Government;  but  to  our  astonishment,  no  sooner  had  the  Connecticat 
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Crowned  with  victory  if  not  with  laurel,  Col.  Armstrong  retnmed 
to  Philadelphia,  to  report  formally  to  Council,  and  confidentially  to  his 
real,  though  less  ostensible  employers,  the  success  of  his  nussioD. 
Scarcely  had  he  time  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  friends  on 
the  promptitude  and  vigour  with  which  he  had  brought  to  a  close  an 
enterprise  that  had  baffled  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors  for  more 
than  a  year,  when  the  mortifying  tidings  reached  the  city,  that  the 
Sunbury  prisoners  were  all  released  on  bail,  and  the  Locust  Hill  ban- 
ditti had  risen  on  their  keepers,  and  only  eleven  were  retaken  and  re- 
manded to  prison,  while  fourteen  made  their  escape,  and  had  retomed 
to  the  contested  district.''^  With  signal  celerity,  Col.  Armstrong 
raised  a  force  of  fifty  men,  and  by  rapid  marches  reached  Wilkes- 
barre,  on  Monday  the  20th  of  September. 

party  yielded  thcnuelves  prisoners,  and  laid  down  their  arniB  to  the  CoimniwMmnri.  tbey 
were  immediately  marched  under  a  strong  guard,  and  crowded  into  two  smaU  haiiK%  unfit 
for  the  reception  of  any  human  being,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  great  mortificatioii  of  thoae 
prisoners,  and  contrary  as  they  say,  to  the  promute  of  the  Commissioners,  were  insahed  hy 
the  other  party,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  which  we  Ihink  by  no  mean*  aococds 
the  declaration  of  the  Commissioners,  which  was,  that  they  were  sent    here  to  do 
plete  justice.    It  appears  very  clear  to  uis  that  the  proceedings  now  at   this  place,  aie 
carried  on  in  so  unfair,  partial,  and  unlawful  manner,  that  we  despair  of  establiibiiif 
peace  and  good  order  in  this  part  of  the  County ;  therefore,  as  for  my  own  part,  think  it 
not  prudent  to  act  for  the  future  in  my  office,  unless  properly  supported,  as  we  an  wiy 
sure,  nothing  short  of  law,  impartially  distributed  without  distinction,   will  ever  restiin 
peace,  and  quiet  the  minds  of  the  ))eople  in  tl)is  place;  sorry  we  are,  and  with  reluctance  fit 
mention  the  partial  proceedings  here  by  the  officers  of  Grovernment,  but  at  the  same  time 
think  it  our  indispensable  duty  to  bear  testimony  against  them;  we  arc  much  alarmed  at 
the  horrid  abuse  of  potter  lodged  in  the  hands  of  designing  and  biased  men;  we  fear  s«ea^ 
nally  it  may  bring  on  an  intestine  war  between  the  stateH,  to  prevent  which,  we  hope  the 
authority  of  Pennsylvania  will  execute  justice  to  every  citizen  thereof.     The  Connecticut 
party  have  generally  declared  themselves  as  such,  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  stale 
as  directed  by  law.    God  forbid  that  I  should  have  any  desire  or  inclination  to  (avour  the 
Connecticut  party  or  their  claims.    I  can  honestly  declare,  that  I  should  be  as  well  plessKl 
to  see  them  legally  removed  from  this  place  as  any  man  in  the  State :  as  my  interest  here  is 
under  the  Pennsylvania  right.     It  must  appear  to  every  one  acquainted  with  this  dream- 
stance,  much  to  my  interest  to  have  them  dtspossest.   I  again  say  that  1  have  nothing  in  vieir 
respecting  the  unhappy  disputes  here,  but  to  do  equal  justice  to  every  person,  as  I  hope  mj 
conduct  will  at  all  times  stand  the  tet>t,  and  I  be  esteemed  a  faithful  servant  to  Govemme&L** 

I  am  with  due  respect.  Gentlemen, 

Your  Humble  Serrant, 

Rob.  Martin. 

Honourable  James  Potter,  and  Wm.  Montgomery,  Esquires. 

N.B. — Gentlemen,  you  may  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter  either  pobGc  or 
private. 

*  Edward  Inman,  one  of  the  Easton  party,  a  man  of  great  strength  and  peiaooal  oonrage, 
seized  the  keys  from  the  jailor,  knocked  him  down  and  gave  the  whole  company  Bberty.  A 
hot  pursuit  was  immediately  commenced.  By  scattering  in  all  directions  fourteen  got  freei 
while  eleven  were  taken.    After  lying  in  jail  three  months,  a  court  was  held  at  EasUNii 
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In  addition  to  Mr.  Boyd,  there  came  with  Col.  Armstrong  Mr. 
James  Read  and  Mr.  John  Oakley,  as  commissioners  to  bring  about  a 
compromise,  but  the  latter  speedily  returned,  without  as  is  known, 
making  any  endeavour  to  eflfect  the  purpose  of  his  mission. 

While  at  Suabury,  Mr.  Franklin  was  arrested  on  two  warrants 
arising  out  of  affairs  at  Wyoming,  and  on  the  21st  of  September,  the 
day  after  Armstrong's  arrival,  Mr.  Johnson,  Phineas  Pierce,  and 
Mr.  Franklin  were  arrested  for  treason,  on  warrants  from  Justice 
Seeley.  The  object  of  those  constantly  recurring,  expensive  and 
harrassing  arrests,  is  easily  comprehended. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Connecticut  people  had  excited  indignation 
and  pity  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  several  Green  Mountain 
boys,  who  had  gone  through  a  similar  struggle  with  the  authorities  of 
New  York,  had  come  to  Wyoming,  and  volunteered  their  assist- 
ance to  the  settlers.  An  attempt  by  Patterson's  men  to  secure  a 
portion  of  the  Yankee  harvest  was  met  and  repelled.  An  occurrence 
which  happened  on  Sunday  night,  the  26th  of  September,  is  differ- 
ently represented.  Col.  Armstrong  reported  that  the  Yankees, 
wholly  unprovoked,  made  an  attack  on  his  quarters  in  Wilkesbarre, 
but  were  vigorously  met  and  speedily  repulsed,  giving  this  as  a 
proof  of  the  evil  disposition  of  the  people.  Mr.  Franklin  and  others, 
in  a  memorial  protest,  "  We  declare  to  God  that  the  report  is  false, 
and  the  Connecticut  party  had  no  hand  in  it ;"  charging  Armstrong 
and  Patterson  with  making  the  attack,  or  pretended  attack,  them- 
selves, for  the  purpose  of  criminating  the  settlers.  Exhausted  pa- 
tience could  endure  no  longer.  Forbearance  had  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue,  while  fear  and  cowardice  began  to  be  so  distinctly  imputed 
against  the  Yankee  leaders,  that  they  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  crisis  by  attacking  the  garrison.  A  frame  work  of  plank  was 
formed  and  placed  on  wheels,  so  that  pushed  forward,  it  would 
shield  the  assailants  from  the  small  arms  of  the  enemy.  A  number 
of  men  all  armed,  and  some  of  them  carrying  brands  of  fire,  under 


Chief  Justice  M'Kean  presiding,  and  hills  sent  up  to  the  Grand  Jury,  charging  the  prisoners 
with  the  murder  of  Jacob  Everett .  The  Jury  promptly  returned  the  bills  "  ignoramu^^** 
when  Jud^e  M'K^an  said,  "  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  render  such  a  return,"  but  in 
conclusion  remarked,  "that  killing  by  either  side  was  no  way  to  settle  the  title  to  the  land." 
The  Jury  considered  the  settlers  as  fighting  in  self-defence  ;  and  such  was  the  popular  opi- 
■ion  throughout  the  State.  This  and  the  subsequent  refusal  of  the  Jury  of  Northumberland 
to  find  bills  against  the  prisoners  sent  to  Sunbury,  and  the  fact  that  Major  Moore,  and  a  larg« 
■amber  of  Patterson's  party  were  indicted  and  convicto<l,  will  show  the  prevailing  feeling 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  in  respect  to  the  parties. 
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the  command  of  Capt.  Swift,  on  the  eveDing  of  the  20th  September, 
•opported  by  a  strong  corps  in  reserve,  pushed  up  their  frame  tofrards 
a  house  occupied  by  Patterson.  A  Imttle  eosoed ;  the  boose  was 
abandoned  and  set  on  fire,  and  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Reed,  in  at* 
tempting  to  escape  to  the  fort  were  shot  down.  CapC  Swift  reeeired 
a  wound  in  the  throat,  which  was  supposed  to  be  morlaL* 

The  garrison  was  now  closely  invested,  the  Yankees  oceopyiag 
two  houses  from  which  the  opposing  party  had  been  driven.  Two  of 
the  same  name  belonged  to  the  investing  company,  designated  w$ 
little  William  and  big  William  Smith.  The  latter,  in  attempting  la 
obtain  water  from  the  river,  was  shot  through  the  body.  He  reached 
the  house  and  said,  '*  they  have  killed  me,"  and  almoat  instantly  eai* 
pired.  Capt.  I'rankltn  was  wounded  in  the  wrist.  Keen  as  were  the 
Yankee  sharp  shooters,  the  Pennymites  showed  themselves  in  no  re- 
spect their  inferiors.  A  small  opening,  or  eye-hole  had  been  madeia 
the  house  to  watch  the  garrison,  the  distance  being  about  fitly  rods. 
Nathan  Stevens  in  taking  an  observation  from  this  aperture,  recriveJ 
a  rifle  ball  directly  in  his  eye,  and  fell  dead  on  the  floor.  The  Ices  ef 
Franklin  and  Swift  wounded,  with  two  or  three  others,  whose  namei 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  Stevens  and  Smith,  havisg 
been  killed,  the  Yankees  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege.  Col. 
Armstrong  returned  a  day  or  two  preceding,  or  immediately  siibs^ 
quent,  to  Philadelphia. 

An  incident  happened  about  this  time  well  deserving  to  be  record* 
ed,  as  it  exhibited  a  high  degree  of  promptitude,  courage  and  sdf^ 
possession,  marking  the  hero.  A  Pcnnymite  named  Ogden,  oot  re^ 
connoitering,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  William  Slocum  and  Joho 
Satterlee,  pinioned  tightly  and  placed  in  a  canoe,  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  "  Be  careful,'*  said  Satterlee,  ^  our 
canoe  is  very  unsteady,  and  I  can't  swim.**  "  Nor  I  neither,**  replied 
Slocum,  "  so  you  need  n't  fear."  "  Ah  ha !"  cried  Ogden,  "  but  I 
can — good  bye  gentlemen,"  and  instantly  upset  the  boat,  throwing 
himself  coolly  upon  his  back,  his  arms  tied  behind  helping  to  buojr 
him  up ;  thus  he  floated,  and  swam  with  the  ease  of  a  duck  till  be 
reached  the  shore,  and  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  to  his  companions  in  tbe 

*  The  following  day,  two  companions,  to  remove  Swift  to  a  place  where  be  ooaU  be 
•afely  and  caiofully  nursed,  took  him  in  a  canoe,  and  began  to  ascend  the  river,  wben  one  of 
them  observed,  *  There  is  a  deer  on  yonder  shore.'  The  ruHng  passion  **  strong  in  death"  was 
exhibited  by  Swif^  who  suflfering,  and  as  all  believed  dying,  begged  they  would  turn  him  over 
and  place  the  rifle  in  hb  hands.  The  old  hunter  still  true  to  the  mark,  dropped  the  deer 
ID  his  tracks  and  fainted.    Though  slowly,  and  long  first,  Swift  recoTered. 
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fort.  Slocam  seised  the  rope  ot  the  canoe,  ^and  escaped.  Satterlee 
sunk  to  the  dark  shades  of  death.  He  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  of 
noble  port,  a  generous  spirit,  and  unquestionable  bravery.  Whether 
this  gallant  young  Pennymite,  who  so  daringly  escaped,  was  a  rela* 
ttve  of  Capt  Amos  Ogden,  we  cannot  ascertain.* 

On  arriving  in  the  city,  Col.  Armstrong  learned  to  his  surprise,  if 
ix>t  dismay,  that  his  proceedings  at  Wyoming,  and  those  previously 
of  justice  Patterson,  had  aroused  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  resent* 
ment,  which  now  began  to  display  itself  in  oflicial  acts,  which  could 
not  fail  to  produce  an  important  influence  on  the  course  of  policy 
pursued. 

By  the  first  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  established 
immediately  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  vested  in  a  House  of  Representatives,  and  a 
President,  and  Council.  Another  Council  was  also  established,  caU- 
ed  the  "  Council  of  Censors,"  who  were  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
directed  to  meet  every  seventh  year;  "and  whose  duty  it  shall  be,** 
says  the  constitution,  **  to  inquire  whether  the  constitution  has  been 
preserved  inviolate  in  every  part,  and  whether  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  branches  of  the  Government  have  performed  their  duty 
as  guardians  of  the  people,  or  assumed  to  themselves,  or  exercised» 
other,  or  greater  powers  than  they  are  entitled  to  by  the  constitution. 
They  are  also  to  inquire  whether  the  public  taxes  have  beea 
justly  laid,  and  collected  in  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth;  in 
what  manner  the  public  moneys  have  been  disposed  of,  and 
whether  the  laws  have  been  duly  executed.  For  these  purposes 
they  shall  have  power  to  send  ibr  persons,  papers,  and  records.  They 
shall  have  authority  to  pass  public  censures,  to  order  impeachments) 
and  to  recommend  to  the  the  Legislature  the  repealing  such  laws  as 
appear  to  them  to^  have  been  enacted  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution." 

This  Council  of  Censors  met  at  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of 
1784,  and  having  received  information  of  the  transactions  at  Wyo- 
ming, on  the  7th  of  September,  ordered  that  the  President  and  Supreme 
Executive  Council  should  furnish  certain  documents  in  relation  to  their 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  Connecticut  settlers,  at  and  near  that 
place ;  and  that  William  Bradford,  Jr.,  and  James  Wilson,  Esqrs., 


*  Oar  admiration  for  their  valour,  leads  at  eametily  to  with  we  could  trace  those  gallant 
Ogdens  up  into  seats  of  honour  and  prosjicrity.  They  deserved  it.  There  is  still  exist- 
ing in  New  Jersey,  a  noble  family  of  that  namCi  if  every  manly  virtue  can  constitute  nobility. 
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Counsel  for  Pennsylvania  in  this  case,  should  furnish  ail  the  doei- 
ments  in  their  hands  on  the  subject.  On  the  8Ui»  Mr.  Bradfind 
surrendered  the  documents  in  his  possession,  in  obedieiioe  to  tlw  ordart 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  infomed  ihe 
Council  of  Censors  by  letter,  that  the  documents  required  of  them 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly.  On  the  fbUowiiig 
day,  the  Council  of  Censors  passed  a  resolution  requiring  the  Gen^ 
ral  Assembly  to  furnish  the  said  documents.  The  AwenaUy  pro> 
ceeded  immediately  into  the  consideration  of  the  order,  and  passed 
a  resolution  refusing  to  comply  with  it  In  consequence  of  this  rs- 
fusal  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  the  Council  of  Censors,  on  ths 
10th  of  the  same  month,  issued  process  against  the  Greneral  AMemUy 
in  the  following  words : 

**  The  Council  of  Censors  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  Send  greeting: — ^^Vc  demand  of  you  that  you  without 
delay,  or  excuse,  forthwith  send  into  this  Council  of  Censors,  the 
documents  and  papers  hereunder  mentioned,  now,  as  it  is  sud,  in 
your  keeping ;  that  is  to  say,  the  report  of  the  committee  iq>pointed 
the  9th  of  December  last,  to  inquire  into  the  charges  contained  in 
a  petition  from  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming,  and  the 
papers  and  affidavits  accompanying  the  same,  and  the  letter  frna 
Zebulon  Butler,  and  others  of  Wyoming,  read  in  the  Supreme  Exe- 
cutive Council  on  the  28th  of  May  1784,  and  which  wa«  by  tbeoi 
transmitted  to  the  House. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Censors,  now  sitting  in  the  State 
House,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  this  10th  day  of  Septembtf, 
Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four.* 

Frederick  A.  McHueifBaRO. 

President  of  the  Council  of  Censors. 

Attest — Samuel  Bryan,  Secretary.** 

*  The  list  of  the  Council  of  Cemore  who  met  in  the  sammer  of  1784  will  be  fiMiid  t> 
eontain  numeroiw  names  distinguished  for  talents  and  patriotism,  yIz  : — 

Philadelphia  city — Greorge  Bryan,  Thomas  Fitzsunoos. 
Philadelphia  county — Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  Arthur  St.  Clair.] 
Bucks  county — Joseph  Hart,  Samuel  Smith. 
Bedford  county — Daniel  Espy,  Samuel  Davidson. 
Chester  county— Anthony  Wayne,  James  Moore. 
Lancaster  county — John  Whitehill,  Stephen  Chambers. 
York  county — Thomas  Hartley,  Richard  McAllister. 
Westmoreland  county — John  Smiley,  William  Pinley. 
Cumberiand  county— James  McLene,  William  Irvine. 
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The  nmndamits  of  the  Censors  was  disregarded  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  the  House  declined  even  to  answer  the  demand ;  where- 
upon the  Council  proceeded  to  make  the  following  important  decla- 
ration, or  as  it  may  well  be  characterized,  most  solemn  denunciation 
of  the  measures  pursued  against  the  Wyoming  settlers: 

**  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  that  the  decision  made  at  Tren- 
ton, early  in  1783,  between  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  this  Com- 
monwealth, concerning  the  territorial  rights  of  both,  was  favorable 
to  Pennsylvania.  It  likewise  promised  the  happiest  consequences  to 
the  Confederacy,  as  an  example  was  thereby  set,  of  two  contending^ 
sovereignties  adjusting  their  differences  in  a  court  of  justice,  instead 
of  involving  themselves,  and  perhaps  their  confederates,  in  war  and 
bloodshed.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  happy  event  was 
not  improved  on  the  part  of  this  State,  as  it  might  have  been.  That 
the  persons  claiming  lands  at,  and  near  Wyoming,  occupied  by  the 
emigrants  from  Connecticut,  now  become  subjects  of  Pennsylvania, 
vrere  not  left  to  prosecute  their  claims  in  the  proper  course  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Legislature.  That  a  body  of  troops  was 
enlisted  after  the  Indian  war  had  ceased,  and  the  civil  government 
had  been  established,  and  stationed  at  Wyoming,  for  no  other  appa- 
rent purpose  than  that  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  claimants 
under  the  former  grants  of  Pennsylvania. — That  these  troops  were 
kept  up,  and  continued  there,  without  the  license  of  Congress,  in 
Tiolation  of  the  Confederation.  That  they  were  suffered,  without 
restraint,  to  injure  and  oppress  the  neighboring  inhabitants,  during 
the  course  of  the  last  winter.  That  the  injuries  done  to  these  people 
excited  the  compassion  and  interposition  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
who  thereupon  demanded  of  Congress  another  hearing,  in  order  to 
investigate  the  private  claims  of  the  settlers  at  Wyoming,  formerly 
inhabitants  of  New  England,  who  from  this  instance  of  partiality  in 
our  own  rulers,  have  been  led  to  distrust  the  justice  of  the  State, 
when  in  the  mean  time,  numbers  of  these  soldiers  and  other  disor- 
derly persons,  in  a  most  riotous  and  inhuman  manner,  expelled  the 
New  England  settlers,  before  mentioned,  from  their  habitations,  and 
drove  them  towards  the  Delaware,  through  unsettled  and  almost 
impassable  ways,  leaving  those  unhappy  outcasts  to  suffer  every 
species  of  misery  and  distress.    That  this  armed  force,  stationed  as 

Berks  county — James  Renie,  Baltzer  Gehr. 
Northampton  county— John  Amdt,  Simon  Dreisbach. 
Washington  county — James  Edgar,  John  McDowell. 
Northumberland  coanty— William  Montgomery,  James  Potter. 
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aforesaid  at  Wyoming,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  witbout  any 
advantage  in  view,  has  cost  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  £4^4Sbf 
and  upwards,  for  the  bare  levying,  providing,  and  paying  of  thaOr 
besides  other  expenditures  of  public  moneys.  That  the  authority 
for  embodying  these  troops  was  given  privately,  and  unknown  to  the. 
good  people  of  Pennsylvania,  the  same  being  directed  by  a  meet 
resolve  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  brought  in  and  read  the  first  time 
on  Monday  the  22d  of  September,  17Sd,  when  on  motion  and  by 
special  order,  the  same  was  read  a  second  time  and  adopted*  That 
the  putting  this  resolve  on  the  Secret  Journal  of  the  House,  and  coo- 
cealing  it  from  the  people,  after  the  war  with  the  Savages  had 
ceased,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming  had  submitted  to  the 
Government  of  the  State,  sufficiently  marks  and  fixes  the  clandestine 
and  partial  interests  of  the  armament,  no  such  condition  having 
been  thought  necessary  in  the  defence  of  the  northern  and  westera 
frontiers  during  the  late  war.  And  lastly,  we  regret  the  frtal  exam- 
ple which  this  transaction  has  set  of  private  persons,  at  least  eqoally 
able  with  their  opponents  to  maintain  their  own  cause,  procuring  the 
interest  of  the  Commonwealth  in  their  behalf,  and  the  aid  of  the 
public  treasury.  The  opprobrium  which,  from  hence,  has  resalled 
to  this  State,  and  the  dissatisfaction  and  prospect  of  dissension  now 
existing  with  one  of  our  sister  States,  the  violation  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  the  injury  hereby  done  to  such  of  the  Pennsylvania  claim- 
ants of  lands  at  Wyoming,  occupied  as  aforesaid,  as  have  given  oo^ 
countenance  to,  but  on  the  contrary,  have  disavowed  these  extrava- 
gant proceedings.  In  short,  we  lament  that  our  Government  has  is 
this  business  manifested  little  wisdom  or  foresight ;  nor  have  acted 
as  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  committed  to  their  care; 
Impressed  with  the  multiplied  evils  which  have  sprung  from  the  im- 
prudent management  of  this  business,  toe  hold  it  up  to  public  cemimrtt 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  further  instances  of  bad  government,  which 
might  convulse  and  distract  our  new  formed  nation." 

Contemptuously,  and  totally  disregarding  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  Censors,  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  and  the  Assem- 
bly, still,  it  is  supposed,  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  land* 
claimants,  and  stimulated  by  Col.  Armstrong,  whose  pride  was  now 
combined  with  those  motives  and  passions  which  had  at  first  engaged 
him  in  the  enterprise,  proceeded  to  advance  that  officer,  as  a  token 
of  approbation  for  extraordinary  merit  and  honorable  services,  to 
the  rank  of  adjutant-general  of  the  State,  and  authorized  him  to  raise 
a  competent  force,  from  the  militia  of  Bucks,  Berks  and  Northarop- 
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ton,  with  which  to  proceed  to  Wyoming,  and  complete  the  work  of 
expalsion,  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  had  pledged 
himself  thoroughly  to  accomplish.  But  new  obstacles  presented 
themselves.  President  Dickinson,  whose  humanity  had  been  shown 
in  desiring  supplies  to  be  sent  to  the  inhabitants  sufiering  from  the 
ice  flood,  and  whose  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  ideas  of  policy,  was 
shocked  by  the  violences  committed  on  the  people,  now  encouraged 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Censors,  interposed  in  this  feel- 
ing and  impressive  strain. 

"  October  5th,  1784. 
"To  the  Supreme  Executive  Council. 

"  Gentlemen : — Being  still   indisposed  and  unable  to  attend  in 

Council  to-day,  I  think  it  my  duty,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 

'  already  offered,  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  further  to  con- 

'  sider  the  propriety  of  calling  a  body  of  militia  into  actual  service,  on 

the  intelligence  yet  received,  and  in  the  manner  proposed.    If  the 

intention  is,  that  the  militia  should  assist  the  Pennsylvania  claimants 

in  securing  the  corn  planted  on  the  lands  from  which  the  settlers 

were  expelled  last  Spring,  such  a  procedure  will  drive  those  settlers 

into  absolute  despair.    They  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  fight  for 

the  corn,  or  suffer,  perhaps  to  perish,  for  want  of  it  in  the  coming 

'  winter.    The  Commissioners  have  informed  the  Council  that  their 

determination  on  that  alternative  will  most  probably  be  "  [Here  is  a 

*  space  left  in  the  entries  of  this  letter,  in  the  book  containing  the 
'  minutes  of  the  Council,  over  which  is  a  long  black  mark  drawn,  as 

if  some  cause  prevented  the  insertion  of  this  part  of  the  President's 

'  letter,  which  thus  proceeds  :]*^  ^*  They  will  regard  this  step  as  the 

commencement  of  a  war  against  them,  and  perhaps  others,  whose 

sentiments  are  of  vastly  more  importance,  may  be   of  the  same 

*  opinion.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  the  uncommon  merit  of  Col. 
Armstrong,  but  the  appointment  of  an  adjutant-general  upon  this 
occasion,  and  bestowing  that  appointment  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  when  it  is  well  known  that  the  settlers  view  him  in  the 
fight  of  an  enemy,  are  circumstances  that  may  promote  unfavorable 
constructions  of  the  conduct  of  Government 

"  The  public  bodies  which  have  lately  assembled  in  this  city,  have 
'fully  testified  their  disapprobation  of  hostilities  on  account  of  the  dis- 
putes at  Wyoming ;  and  upon  the  whole,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 

^  Cbftpoian. 
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be  persuaded  that  the  plan  now  meditated  will,  if  carried  into  eie- 
cution,  produce  very  unhappy  consequences. 

"  Knowing  the  uprightness  of  your  intentions,  gentlemeny  I  fed 
great  pain  in  dissenting  from  your  judgment ;  and  if  the  meaanrB  ii 
pursued,  from  esteem  for  you,  and  affection  for  the  Commoowerilk 
I  have  only  to  wish,  as  I  most  heartily  do,  that  I  may  be  proved  bj 
the  event  to  have  been  mistaken." 

Signed,  Jomt  IHcnmoM^ 

The  Council,  on  consideration  of  the  letter  from  tbe  Piwdeiit, 
''Resolved,  That  the  measures  adopted  on  the  second  iastaiity  be 
pursued ;"  and  on  the  same  day  issued  a  procIamatioD,  ofiering  t 
reward  of  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  eighteen  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  whose  names  were  mentioned* 

No  time  was  to  be  lost  An  adverse  storm  to  the  Ptonsylvaaia 
land  claimants'  interests  was  already  bursting  upon  them,  and  Geo. 
Armstrong,  without  a  moment's  delay,  entered  on  the  duties  of  hii 
renewed  appointment,  with  his  accustomed  zeaL  Bat  the  infiueiicei 
which  had  operated  with  such  effect  on  the  Council  of  Censors  and 
upon  President  Dickinson,  also  pervaded  the  people,  and  the  militia 
generally  declined  obedience  to  orders.  The  emergency  was  too 
pressing  for  delay,  for  if  the  Pennsylvania  party  could  secare  the 
fall  harvest,  the  Yankees  must  abandon  their  possessions  or  peridi, 
and  General  Armstrong  hastened  back  to  Wyoming  with  less  thao 
an  hundred  men,  where  he  arrived  on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  October, 
and  on  the  very  next  day  put  his  forces  in  motion,  and  made  ao 
attack  on  Brockway's,  above  Abraham^s  Creek,  where  Wm.  Jsckioa 
of  the  Yankees,  was  severely  wounded,  Capt.  Bolin  of  ArmstroDgfi 
men,  killed  and  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  three  or  four  of  his  meo 
being  wounded,  who  were  borne  off  in  the  retreat. 

This  action  was  sharply  contested  on  both  sides  for  an  hoar.  Tbe 
Yankees  occupied  four  log  houses  placed  in  form  of  a  diamond. 
General  Armstrong  in  a  letter  to  Council  deprecating  his  iqmbe, 
said ;  "  I  need  scarcely  observe  to  your  Excellency,  that  four  kg 
houses,  so  constructed  as  to  flank  each  other,  became  a  Yery  fbitiii- 
dable  post.'* 

After  the  attacking  party  had  retired,  Capt,  Franklin  seised  the 
rifle  of  his  friend  William  Jackson,  bloody  from  his  wound,  and  call- 
ing his  companions  in  suffering  around  him,  swore  thereon  a  scJemn 
oath  "  That  he  would  never  lay  down  his  arms  until  death  should  ar- 
rest his  hand,  or  Patterson  and  Armstrong  be  expelled  from  Wyoming) 
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and  the  people  be  restored  to  their  rights  of  possession,  and  a  legal 
trial  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  by  the  constitution,  by  justicCf  and 
by  law  r 

In  pursuance  of  his  settled  policy,  or  in  revenge  for  his  defeat, 
General  Armstrong  the  next  day  dispossessed  thirty  families,  who 
had  been  restored  or  returned  to  their  farms.  In  a  skirmish  which 
ensued,  Jonathan  Terry  was  severely  wounded.  The  flats  of  King- 
ston opposite  the  fort,  had  been  extensively  sowed  with  buckwheat, 
and  General  Armstrong's  men  were  now  engaged  in  threshing  out  the 
abundant  produce.  A  body  of  Yankees  under  Major  Abbott,  ap« 
proached  the  laborers  undiscovered,  and  rushing  forward,  surrounded 
them  before  they  could  seize  their  arms,  and  took  all  the  grain,  wagons 
having  been  prepared  to  transport  it  to  head  quarters.  Meanwhile 
the  alarmed  garrison  paraded  the  cannon,  but  the  Yankees  placed 
their  prisoners  as  a  shield,  and  thus  prevented  the  firing.  More 
than  an  hundred  bushels  rewarded  the  enterprise,  the  supply  of  bread 
being  very  seasonable  to  the  settlers,  who  had  been  prevented  from 
sowing  or  reaping  enough  for  food.  The  fact  is  mentioned  by  Elisha 
Harding,  to  the  praise  of  Mr.  John  Hollenback,  whose  mill  was  in 
possession  of  Armstrong's  men,  and  who  was  compelled  to  appear 
friendly  to  his  cause,  that  a  confidential  understanding  was  kept  up 
with  the  settlers,  their  grain  ground,  or  fiour  supplied,  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  power  without  detection. 

The  pleasing  information  now  came  that  the  Assembly  had  ordered 
the  settlers  to  be  restored  to  their  possessions.  This  bears  date, 
September  15, 1784,  and  is  explained  by  the  preamble. 

'*  Whereas,  several  persons  at  or  near  Wyoming,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  were  in  the  month  of  May  last,  violently  dispossess- 
ed of  the  messuages,  lands  and  tenements,  which  they  then  occupied, 
and  which  are  still  detained  from  them  by  force ;  and  the  peculiar 
■circumstances  of  these  cases  require  that  the  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises so  forcibly  entered  and  detained,  should  be  without  delay  re- 
stored to  the  persons  who  occupied  them  as  aforesaid," 

**  Be  it  enacted,  etc"  Then  follows  the  just  and  benevolent  enact- 
ment 

It  must  appear  obvious  to  the  reader,  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  Censors ;  from  the  letter  of  President  Dickinson  to  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council ;  from  the  refusal  of  the  Bucks  and  Berks 
militia  to  march ;  from  the  spirit  of  pity  and  indignation  awakened 
in  the  public  mind,  and  from  the  obstinate  and  successful  resistance 
of  the  settlers ;  and  especially  from  the  recent  act  of  Assembly,  that 
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hostile  measares  agaiDst  them  must  soon  be  abandoned.     Annstrong 
and  Patterson  were  recalled. 

In  tracing  the  negotiations  which  took  place  during  the  year,  the 
reader  must  have  observed,  that  both  Jenkins  and  FraDkliD,  the  chief 
•cribes  of  the  people,  without  making  any  pretensions  to  literary 
elegance,  yet  conveyed  just  and  manly  thoughts  in  a  dear  and 
nervous  style. 

Franklin's  Journal  says :  *'  November,  Thursday  25.  Sent  two 
guineas  to  the  prisoners,  (Easton,)  by  Robert  McDowelL 

^  Saturday  27.    The  Pennymites  evacuated  the  fort  at  11  P.  M. 

**  Tuesday  30.    The  Yankees  destroyed  the  fort." 

Thus  have  we  narrated  the  events  that  transpired,  to  the  ckae  of 
1784 ;  two  years  having  elapsed  since  the  transfer  iji  jurisdiction  by 
the  Trenton  Decree.    Peace,  which  waved  its  cheering  olive  over 
every  other  part  of  the  Union,  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  by  ruth- 
less war — soothing  the  sorrows  of  innumerable  children  of  afflictfoo, 
and  kindling  the  lamp  of  hope  in  the  dark  chambera  of  despair,  came 
not  to  the  broken-hearted  people  of  Wyoming.    The  veteran  soldier 
returned,  but  found  no  resting  place.    Instead  of  a  joyoos  wdoome  to 
his  hearth  and  home,  he  found  his  cottage  in  ruins  or  in  possession  of 
a  stranger^  and  his  wife  and  little  ones  shelterless  in  the  open  fields, 
or  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains ;  like  the  ocean*tooood  manser 
approaching  the  wished  for  harbour-driven  by  adverse  winds  &r, 
fiir  from  shore,  to  buffet  again  the  billows  and  the  storm.     It  is  trae 
and  honorable  to  those  who  effected  it,  that  the  New  England  pso- 
pie  were  repossessed  of  their  farms ;  but  a  summer  of  exile  and  war 
•had  left  them  no  harvest  to  reap,  and  they  returned  to  their  empty 
granaries  and  desolate  homes,  crushed  by  the  miseries  of  the  Indiai 
invasion ;  mourners  over  fields  of  more  recent  slaughter-— destitute  cf 
food,  with  scarce  clothing  to  cover  them,  through  the  rigours  of  a 
northern  winter,  while  clouds  and  darkness  shrouded  all  the  firtora 
Assuredly  the  people  of  Wyoming  were  objects  of  deepest  oommiie- 
ration,  and  the  heart  must  be  harder  and  colder  than  marUe,  tlat 
could  look  upon  their  sufferings  and  not  drop  a  tear  of  tenderest  pity. 
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Sketch  of  John  Fmnklin — Civil  Govern  ment. 

1785.— '^---Petition  to  Congress  for  a  Federal  Court  to  try  the  right  of  soil — Prooeedingf  of 

Congresi — Spirited  resolves  of  Pennsylvania  Assembly — Interesting  details— Remarks 

able  concjufiioa — Gathering  stonn^  David  Mead,  Esq., — Oliver  Harmless— Revival  pi 

old  Susquehanna  Company — Danger  threatening — Proceedings  Pennsylvania  Assembly. 


Genbrally,  the  two  years  intervening  between  the  close  of  the 
Pennymite  and  Yankee  war,  in  1784,  and  the  erection  of  the  con* 
tested  lands  into  a  new  county  towards  the  close  of  1786,  have  been 
regarded  as  affording  little  to  record,  and  less  to  repay  the  labour  <tf 
perusal. 

To  those  who  can  only  find  pleasure  in  the  ambush,  and  the  fight; 
m  the  clash  of  arms,  houses  in  flames;  the  shout  of  victory  and  the 
wail  of  woe,  that  period  may  appear  dull,  and  uninteresting.  So 
far  otherwise,  we  confidently  aver,  will  it  be  found  by  the  philo* 
sophical  reader,  who  searches  for  the  springs  of  action,  and  delights 
to  trace  important  consequences  to  their  remote,  or  originating  causes* 
that  he  will  regard  it  as  among  the  most  interesting  in  the  course  of 
our  annals. 

In  the  preceding  letter,  the  oath,  not  less  solemn  than  that  of 
Hannibal,  taken  by  Franklin  on  the  bk)ody  rifle  of  his  wounded 
(iriend,  has  been  recorded.  It  was  no  unmeaning  ceremony,  nor 
sudden  impulse,  but  the  deliberate  pregnant  appeal  to  heaven,  of  a 
man  of  powerful  mind,  deeply  impressed  with  the  wrongs  of  his 
people,  and  resolved  to  protect  and  avenge  them.  This  extraordi- 
nary man,  for  thirty  years  the  prime  and  popular  leader  of  the  Yan- 
kee interest  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  already  distinguished, 
and  destined  to  become  eminently  conspicuous,  deserves  a  more  for- 
mal introduction. 

John  Franklin  was  a  native  of  Canaan,  Litchfield  county,  Connec- 
ticut. An  instance  of  his  remarkable  memory,  when  a  lad  of  sevea- 
teen,  will  show  that  he  was  no  ordinary  boy.    Having  accompanied 
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the  family  to  the  place  of  worship,  the  meeting  boaae  being  only  en- 
closed, but  neither  ceiled  nor  plastered,  the  beams  and  rafters  were 
all  exposed  to  view.  John  saw  that  his  austere  father  sat  throiigh 
the  sermon  with  great  uneasiness,  but  could  not  divine  the  caasfr 
On  returning  home,  '*  John,''  said  his  father,  **  it  is  my  doty  to  gift 
you  a  severe  thrashing,  (common  in  old  times,)  and  yea  shall  ban 
it  presently,  so  prepare  yourself."  ^*  But  you  won't  whip  me,  father, 
without  telling  me  what  for  7"  ^  No,  certainly — ^yoor  eondoct  at 
meeting,  sir,  is  the  cause.  Instead  of  attending  to  the  sermon,  yoa 
were  all  the  while  gaping  about  as  if  you  were  counting  the  beaint 
and  rafters  of  the  meeting  house."  *^  Well,  father,  can  yoo  repeat 
the  sermon  V*  **  Sermon !  no.  I  had  as  much  as  I  ooold  do  to 
watch  your  inattention."  If  Til  tell  you  all  the  minister  said,  yoa 
won't  whip  me?  "  No,  John,  no;  but  that  is  impossible." — Toong 
Franklin  immediately  named  the  text,  and  taking  up  the  discourse, 
went  through  every  head  of  it  with  surprising  accuracy.  **  Upon 
my  word,"  said  the  delighted  parent,  ^  I  should  not  have  thought  it." 
^  And  now,  father,"  said  John,  *^  I  can  tell  you  exactly  how  many 
beams  and  rafters  there  are  in  the  meeting  house."  His  ever  spring* 
ing  affection  for  this  parent  is  beautifully  evinced  by  his  joumaL 
Almost  every  other  page  has  the  entry,  "  wrote  a  letter  tofaiker.^ 

Not  long  after  removing  to  Wyoming,  his  wife  died,  leaving  three 
small  children,  one  an  infant  of  a  week  old.  Having  no  person  to 
take  care  of  them  he  determined  to  place  them  in  charge  of  his  kind 
friends  in  Canaan.  Harnessing  a  horse  to  a  little  cart,  he  pat  in  the 
three  children,  tied  a  cow  by  the  horns,  to  follow,  and  drove  os, 
having  a  cup  in  which,  as  occasion  required,  he  milked,  and  fed  the 
babe.  Thus  he  traveled  the  rough  way,  more  than  two  hundred 
miles,  in  safety,  exhibiting  all  the  patience  and  tenderness  that 
might  be  expected  from  a  mother. 

Some  may  be  curious  to  learn  the  appearance  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  Of  excellent  proportions,  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  thick  set, 
and  well  knit,  he  seemed  built  for  strength  and  endurance,  withoot 
being  too  heavy  to  be  active.  His  courage  was  unquestionable. 
Elisha  Harding,  Esq.,  who  was  an  associate  with  him  through  those 
times  of  trial,  says : — **  He  was  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  carried  a 
gun."  The  small  pox  had  treated  him  roughly,  his  face  being  mock 
pitted,  yet  his  countenance  was  not  unpleasing.  One  pecaliar  fea* 
ture  was  the  upper  lip,  which  was  long,  and  the  indentation  in  the 
centre,  from  the  nose  to  the  mouth,  remarkably  deep.  The  chia 
and  lower  part  of  the  face  were  full  of  manly  expression.    His 
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plexion  was  florid,  the  hair  light,  if  not  inclining  to  red,  showing  the 
high  Saxon  blood.  Open,  frank,  fond  of  talking,  full  (rf*  anecdote,  the 
Connecticut  claim,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  settlers,  his  hobby,  CoL 
Franklin  would  visit  from  house  to  house,  from  neighborhood  to 
neighborhood,  taking  a  circuit  of  miles,  never  in  a  hurry,  yet  alwayi 
busy,  tarrying  a  night  with  one,  spending  a  day  with  another ;  the 
neighbours,  hearing  Col.  Franklin  had  come,  men,  women  and  chil* 
ren  gathering  in  to  hear  him ;  he  would  inform,  argue,  arouse,  and 
cheer,  in  aid  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life ;  and 
every  where  was  thrice  and  cordially  welcome.  Ambitious  be 
certainly  was.  The  love  of  popularity  became  his  ruling  passion, 
nor  did  he  woo  the  pleasing  and  delusive  gale  in  vain.  For  thirty 
years  he  was  the  idol  of  the  people  whose  interests  he  especially  es- 
poused, and  they  would  mutually  and  cheerfully  have  died  for  each 
other.  As  a  public  speaker,  fond  to  display  his  knowledge,  and  not 
averse  to  behold  a  crowd  listening  to  his  voice,  he  could  make  no 
pretensions  to  eloquence;  yet  he  rarely  failed  to  command  atteo** 
tion,  even  from  the  learned  and  accomplished,  for  he  exhibited  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  a  surprising  memory,  day,  date, 
names,  the  purport  of  every  document  being  stated  by  him,  without 
referring  to  paper  or  note,  with  an  accuracy  rarely  equaled.  Earn- 
est, often  vehement,  his  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  in  the  matter.  He 
quoted  no  poetry,  attempted  no  flight  of  the  imagination,  but  illu»> 
trated  his  subject  by  an  occasional  quotation  from  scripture,  and  the 
introduction  of  popular  aphorisms.  After  remaining  many  years  a 
widower,  he  married  Mrs.  Bidlack,  daughter  of  Capt.  Fuller,  whose 
husband,  Capt.  James  Bidlack,  had  fallen  in  the  battle. 

Immediately  after  the  garrison  was  withdrawn  and  the  people  re- 
stored to  their  possessions,  committees  were  appointed  in  the  inter- 
regnum of  law,  to  regulate  affairs  in  the  settlement,  adjust  controver- 
sies, punish  offenders  and  preserve  order.  Town  meetings,  not 
**  legally  warned,"  but  informally  called  together,  were  holden,  and. 
taxes  collected ;  while  the  militia  were  organized  with  a  good  deal 
of  care,  and  led  to  a  choice  of  officers.  At  a  general  parade  in% 
Shawney,  Capt.  Franklin  was  elected  to  the  command  of  the  regi* 
nient,  and  thenceforward  was  called  through  life  by  the  well-known 
appellation  of  Col.  Frahkun. 

The  first  object  of  the  settlers,  both  ostensible  and  real,  was  to 
obtain  a  trial  for  the  right  of  soil.  What  ulterior  scheme  Colonel 
Franklin  had  then  devised,  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Petitions  pre- 
pared to  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  praying  their  interposition» 
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had  been  sent  forward.  Ardent,  indefatigaUe,  the  riiie  resting  oa 
his  knee,  he  knew  well  the  power,  and  kept  the  pen  in  motion. 
^  Wrote  to  William  S.  Johnson,  Jesse  Root  and  Eliphalet  Dyer*** 
**  Sent  a  letter  to  Esquire  Ant  is.''  "^  Wrote  a  letter  to  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court."  '*  Sent  by  Zerah  Beach,  Esq.,  eopiea  of  letters 
to  the  Grovernor  of  Connecticut  and  the  connnittee.'*  Wrote  U> 
Esquire  Grey.*^  "Wrote  to  Major  Smith.*'  •*  Wtote  to  Major 
Smith."  And  these  entries  are  made  in  his  journal,  intermixed  wkh 
oonstant  skirmishing,  fighting  and  dying,  and  ahoW  the  esamestoesf 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause. 

^  After  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Censors,  the  Conneeticot 
Assembly,  saying  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  yet  powerfully  sdiciled 
by  the  settlers,  and  their  petitions  being  sustained  by  the  Sosqoe- 
hanna  Company  and  friends  at  home,  too  numerous  and  influential 
to  be  wholly  disregarded,  passed  a  resolution  that  the  settlers  ongbl 
to  have  the  advantage  of  a  fair  trial,  and  also  requesting  Gi^f^iMT 
Griswold  to  write  to  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania  in  their  be- 
half. The  letter  was  just  and  appropriate,  and  doubtless  ttot  with* 
'out  salutary  influence. 

Petitions  to  Congress  having  before  been  presented,  were  now  re* 
newed,  and  as  this  seems  the  most  fitting  place  to  trace  the  cutra- 
ordinary  action  of  that  honorable  body,  we  shall  do  so  withont  ni« 
terruption  to  the  close. 

Col.  Franklin  set  out  on  the  6ih  of  March,  1785,  for  Now  York,  as 
agent  of  the  settlers.  Preceding  this  time,  the  following  action  hid 
taken  place : — 

Friday,  January  23,  1794 

"Congress  assembled:  Present — Massachusetts,  Rhode  Istaod, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina ;  and  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  TBeatty, 
and  from  Delaware,  Mr.  Tilton. 

"On  the  report  of  the  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Lee  and  Mr.  Williamson,  to  whom  was  referred  a  petition  of  Zebnbn 
Butler  and  others,  claiming  under  the  State  of  Connecticut,  private 
right  of  soil  within  the  territory  westward  of  the  Delaware,  formerly 
in  controvorsy  between  the  said  State  and  that  of  Pennsylvann, 
and  lately  determined  by  a  court,  constituted  and  appointed  agreeably 
to  the  ninth  of  the  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  nnion, 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  comphio- 
ing  that  they  are  disturbed  in  their  right  by  others,  daimiw  onder 
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the  said  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  praying  that  a  court  may  be  in- 
^ituted  under  the  ninth  article  of  the  confederation,  for  determining 
Ihe  said  right, 

^  Re9olvedf  That  a  court  be  instituted  according  to  the  said  ninth 
article  of  the  confederation,  for  determining  the  private  right  of  soB 
within  the  said  territory,  so  far  as  the  same  is  by  the  said  article 
aabmitted  to  the  determination  of  such  a  court. 

**'  That  the  fourth  Monday  in  June  next,  be  assigned  for  the  a[>- 
pearance  of  the  parties,  by  their  lawful  agents  before  Congress,  or  the 
Committee  of  the  States,  wheresoever  they  shall  be  then  sitting. 

''  That  notice  of  the  assignment  of  the  said  day,  be  given  to  the 
parties  in  the  following  form : — 

"  To  the  claimants  of  the  private  right  of  soil  within  the  territory 
westward  of  the  Delaware,  heretofore  in  controversy  between  the 
States  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  and  adjudged  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court  constituted  and  appointed  agreeably  to  the  ninth  of 
the  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union,  to  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  hereby  made  known: 
That  sundry  individuals  claiming  private  right  of  soil  under  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  within  the  said  territory,  have  made  application 
to  Congress,  stating  that  they  have  been  disturbed  in  their  said  right 
of  soil  by  others,  claiming  under  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  and 
praying  for  the  institution  of  a  court  for  determining  the  said  private 
right  of  soil,  in  pursuance  of  the  ninth  article  of  confederation: 
And  that  the  fourth  Monday  in  June  next  is  assigned  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents  before  Congres<?,  or  « 
Committee  of  the  States,  wheresoever  they  shall  be  then  sitting,  to 
proceed  in  the  premises  as  by  the  confederation  is  directed. 

By  order  of  Congress. 

Charlbs  Thomson,  Secretary. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  said  notice  be  transmitted  by  the  secretary, 
to  the  Executives  of  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  with 
a  request  that  they  will  take  proper  measures  for  having  the  same 
served  on  the  parties  interested  under  their  States  respectively.'* 

"  Saturday,  April  24,  1784. 

Congress  assembled  :  Present  as  yesterday. 
A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Hand,  seconded  by  Mr.  Montgomery, 
in  the  words  following: 
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*'  Whereas,  Congress  have  by  their  resolutiott  of  the  2Sd  day  of 
January  last»  on  the  petition  of  Zebulon  Batler,  and  others,  direeted 
the  institution  of  a  court  to  determine  the  private  nght  of  aoil  withia 
the  territory  westward  of  the  Delaware,  formerly  in  dispute  between 
the  states  of  Connecticut  and  PennsyWania,  agreeably  to  the  ninth 
of  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  have  assigned  the  fourth  Ifoodty 
in  June  next,  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents, 
before  Congress  or  a  committee  of  the  states,  to  proceed  in  the  pre- 
mises, as  by  the  confederation  is  directed.  And  whereas,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  have,  by  their  resolntioas  of 
the  14th  day  of  February  last,  instructed  their  delegates  in  Coogresi, 
as  follows : 

["  In  General  Assembly,  Saturday,  February  14,  1784,  A.  M. 

Resolved,  1st.  That  the  delegates  of  this  State  be  instructed  to 
apply  immediately  to  Congress  for  an  explanation  of  their  act  of  the 
2dd  day  of  last  month,  it  appearing  to  be  uncertain  whether  the 
fourth  Monday  in  June  next  is  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing,  and  deter^ 
mining  the  matter  in  question,  or  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  bow  far 
the  same  is,  by  the  ninth  article  of  confederation,  submitted  to  the 
determination  of  such  a  court. 

"  2d.    That  if  Congress  by  their  said  act  meant  the  appointmeot 
of  commissioners  or  judges  next  June,  then  the  said  delegates  move 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  said  act,  and  represent  to  Congress,  that 
the  agents  for  the  state  of  Connecticut  did,  upon  the  late  trial  at 
Trenton,  suggest  to  the  court  there,  that  the  tenants  in  possession  of 
the  lands  in  controversy,  and  particularly  the  companies  of  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna,  were  improving  and  holding  large  tracts  of  land 
under  title  from  the  State  of  Connecticut;  and  that  by  the  same  article 
of  confederation,  a  court  is  to  be  established  for  the   trial  of  the 
private  right  of  soil,  only    where  it   is  claimed,   under   diflferent 
grants  of  two  or  more  states,  so  that  Zebulon  Butler  and  the  other 
claimants  cannot  be  entitled  to  such  a  court,  unless  they  come  withio 
the  description  aforesaid,  which  it  is  apprehended  they  do  not.    That 
if  Congress  should  consent  to  establish  courts  at  the  instance  of  per- 
sons, not  first  proving  themselves  to  be  included  in  the  description 
aforesaid,  the  citizens  of  this  State  may  be  harrassed  by  a  multitude 
of  pretended  claims  at  the  suit  of  adventurers  or  invaders  of  the  state, 
and  in  the  present  instance  at  the  suit  of  persons  who  have  settled 
in  defiance  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  23d  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1775. 
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3d.  That  if  Congress  shall  resolve  that  the  matter  in  question  is, 
by  the  said  article  of  the  confederation,  submitted  to  the  determina- 
tion of  such  a  court,  then  the  said  delegates  insist  that  Zebulon  Butler, 
and  the  other  claimants,  be  required,  immediately,  to  exhibit  to  Con- 
gress schedules  particularizing  their  claims."] 

Then  proceeds  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Hand. 

"  Resolvedf  That  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress,  by  their  act  of 
the  2dd  day  of  January  last,  that  commissioners  or  judges  should  be 
appointed  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  June  next,  agreeably  to  the  ninth 
of  the  articles  of  confederation,  to  determine  the  private  right  of  soil 
vrithin  the  territory  westward  of  the  Delaware,  formerly  in  contro- 
versy between  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  and  lately 
determined  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  petitioners  aforesaid  have  not  shown  to  Congress 
that  their  claims  to  the  private  right  of  soil,  within  the  territory 
aforesaid,  originate  from  grants  obtained  from  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut,* which  alone  can  entitle  them  to  a  court,  agreeably  to  the  ninth  of 
the  articles  of  confederation.  Resolved,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
23d  day  of  January  last,  directing  the  institution  of  a  court  for  de- 
termining the  private  right  of  soil  within  the  territory  westward  of 
the  Delaware,  formerly  in  controversy  between  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania,  and  appointing  the  fourth  Monday  in 
June  next  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties,  by  their  lawful  agents, 
before  Congress,  or  a  Committee  of  the  States,  be,  and  it  is  hereby 
suspended,  until  Zebulon  Butler,  and  the  other  petitioners  claimants 
as  aforesaid,  exhibit  to  Congress,  or  a  Committee  of  the  States, 
schedules,  particularizing  their  claims.  Resolved,  that  the  parties, 
claimants  as  aforesaid,  be  informed,  that  their  appearance  by  their 
agents  before  Congress,  or  a  Committee  of  the  States,  as  specified  by 
the  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  23d  day  of  January  last,  will  not  be 
necessary,  until  the  further  determinations  of  Congress,  or  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  States,  in  the  premises,  be  made  known  to  them.'* 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Howell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Montgomery, 
that  the  foregoing  motion  be  committed;  and  on  the  question  for  com- 
mitment, the  yeas  and  nays  being  required  by  Mr.  Hand. 

N.  Hampshire.  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Foster,  ay )  Mr.  Gerry,  ay ) 

Blanchard,        ay )    ^  Patridge,  ay  J    ^ 

^  This,  notwithstanding  the  authorized  ngents  of  Connecticut  had  twice  officially  stated  at 
the  Trenton  trial,  tliat  the  Wyoming  settlers  derived  their  claim  from  Connecticut,  and  tint 
folemn  daclarmtton  waa  recorded  on  the  Journals  of  Congreia. 
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RiMms  Injum. 

Howell,  ay )  ChMe»  ^T )    "^ 

ConifEcncTT. 


Mr.  ShermaD,  do  )  Mr.  JeflfenMm,  ay 

Wadsworth,      no )  Hardy,  ay 

New  York.  Mereer,  ay 

Mr.  De  Witt,  ay  )  Monroe,  ay 

Paine,  ay  \    ^  N.  Cabouh a. 

Nsw  JntsET.  Mr.  Williamaoo,       ^J  I   ^ 

Mr.  Bcatty,  no )  jj  Spajghl.  ay  |  '^^ 

Dick,  ay )  &  Cabouh a. 

PE«?raYLTA3nA.  Mr.  Read,  ay ) 

Mr.  Mifflin,  ay  ^  Beresfbrd,  ay  |  '^ 

Montgomery,    ay  >  ay 

Hand,  ay ) 

**  So  it  was  resolved  to  commit  it.** 

Certainly  the  resolutions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  are  drawn 
with  consummate  ability.  Whether  the  cogency  of  reasoning,  or  other 
causes  then  in  operation,  produced  the  decision,  the  impartial  reader 
must  determine.    At  a  subsequent  session, 

"  Wednesday,  September  21,  1785. 

Congreas  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  letter  of  the  24th  of 
December,  1784,  from  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  stating  claioa 
of  settlers  of  Wyoming,  with  a  copy  of  a  memorial  of  sundry  inhalu- 
tants  at  Wyoming,  and  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  L^slature 
of  Connecticut  relative  thereto,  which  was  the  subject  of  debate  oa 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

And  a  motion  having  been  made  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  words  following  : — 

'^  Are  the  proceedings  on  the  first  application  of  the  persons  al- 
leged to  be  settlers  at  Wyoming,  continued  and  in  for<^,  notwith- 
standing the  non-appearance  of  the  applicants  on  the  2Sth  of  June, 
1784,  and  the  recess  of  Congress  and  the  Committee  of  the  Stales,  at 
that  time. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  King,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnson,  to 
postpone  that  motion  in  order  to  take  up  the  following : — 

''Whereas,  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  June,  1784,  being  tlie  dav 
assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  the  23d  of  January,  1784,  upon  the  petition  of  Zebulon  Butler 
and  others,  claiming  under  the  State  of  Connecticut,  private  right 
of  soil  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Congress 
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were  then  in  recess,  and  a  qiuNrum  of  the  committee  of  the  Stalea» 
did  not  assemble, 

^*  Resolved,  That  further  day  be  given  to  the  parties,  and  that 
the  Monday  of  be  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the 

parties  by  their  lawful  agents  before  Congress,  wheresoever  they 
shall  be  then  sitting;  or  if  Congress  shall  not  on  that  day  be  in 
session,  then  on  the  day  of  their  session  next  following  the  said 
Monday  of  that  notice  of  the  assignment  of  the  said  day,  be 

given  to  the  parties  in  the  following  form:"  etc. — 

''  On  the  question  to  postpone  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  the  yeas 
and  nays  being  required  by  Mr.  Wilson, 

"  It  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

**  After  debate,  the  motion  before  the  House  was  withdrawn  by  the 
mover,  and  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Smith,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pettit^ 
as  follows : — 

"  Whereas,  the  petition  of  Zebulon  Butler  and  others,  claiming  pri- 
vate right  of  soil  under  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  doth  not  describe 
with  sufficient  certainty  the  tract  of  land  claimed  by  the  said  Zebulon 
Butler  and  others,  nor  particularly  name  the  private  adverse  claim^ 
under  grants  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Resolved,  That  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  the  2dd  day  of 
January,  1784,  relative  to  the  claim  of  Zebulon  Butler  and  others, 
be,  and  hereby  are  repealed. 

^  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Read,  seconded  by  Mr.  Grayson,  to 
postpone  that  motion,  in  order  to  take  up  the  following : — 

Whereas,  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  the  2M 
day  of  January,  1784,  on  the  petition  of  Zebulon  Butler  and  others, 
claiming  under  the  State  of  Connecticut,  private  right  of  soil  witfaio 
the  territory  westward  of  the  Delaware,  formerly  in  controversy 
between  the  said  State  and  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lately  deter- 
mined by  a  court  constituted  and  appointed  agreeably  to  the  0th  of 
the  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union,  to  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  complaining  that  they 
are  disturbed  in  their  right,  by  others  claiming  under  the  said 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  praying  that  a  court  may  be  instituted 
under  the  0th  article  of  the  confederation  for  determining  the  said 
right, 

"  Resolved,  That  a  court  be  instituted  according  to  the  said  0th 
article  of  the  confederation  for  determining  the  private  right  of  soil 
within  the  said  territory,  so  far  as  the  same  is  by  the  said  articles 
submitted  to  the  determinatioo  of  such  a  court.    That  the  foonb 
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Monday  in  June  next  be  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  partiei 
by  their  lawful  agents  before  Congress  or  the  Committee  of  the 
States,  wheresoever  they  shall  then  be  sitting/'  And  whereas,  oa 
the  said  fourth  Monday  in  June,  Congress  was  not  in  session,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  Committee  of  the  States,  appointed  by  Con- 
gress on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1784,  did  not  assemble  on  the  said  4th 
Monday  in  June ;  and  whereas,  it  does  not  appear  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  that  on  the  said  4th  Monday  in  Jane, 
1784,  either  the  parties  petitioning,  or  the  claimants  of  the  private 
right  of  soil  under  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  did  appear  at  the  city  of 
Annapolis,  to  prosecute  or  defend  their  respective  rights ;  therelbre 

'*  Resolved f  That  the  force  of  the  said  recited  resolution  of  the 
33d  of  January,  1784,  is  determined,  and  that  the  same  resolutioa 
ought  not  to  be  considered  at  the  present  day  as  having  any  validity 
or  effect." 

*'  And  on  the  question  to  postpone  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned, 
the  yeas  and  nays  being  required  by  Mr.  Wilson,  it  passed  in  the 
negative. 

**  A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Pinckney,  seconded  by  Mr 
Johnson,  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  motion  before  the 
House,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the  motion  moved  by  Mr. 
King,  as  before  recited,  and  which  was  withdrawn. 

**  And  on  the  question  to  postpone  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  the 
yeas  and  nays  being  required  by  Mr.  Wilson,  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

"  On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  motion  before  the  House,  the 
yeas  and  nays  being  required  by  Mr.  Wilson,  it  was  resolved  in  the 
affirmative,  as  follows  : — 

"  Whereas,  the  petition  of  Zebulon  Butler  and  others,  claiming 
private  right  of  soil  under  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  doth  not  describe 
with  sufficient  certainty  the  tract  of  land  claimed  by  the  said  Zebulon 
Butler  and  others,  nor  particularly  name  the  private  adverse  claims 
under  grants  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  of  the  23d  day  of 
January,  1784,  relative  to  the  claim  of  Zebulon  Butler  and  others,  be^ 
and  hereby  are  repealed." 

The  unanimity  was  remarkable,  every  State  but  two  voting  aflfa^ 
matively.  New  Hampshire,  interested  in  the  Vermont  grants,  and 
Connecticut  being  obliged  to  do  so,  to  save  appearances,  a  powerful 
interest  at  home  being  concerned.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
the  Wyoming  people  should  have  notice  and  time  to  amend  their 
plea.     It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  questions  whether 
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**  Z.  Bailer  and  otbers,**  had  with  safficient  accuracy  set  forth  their 
boundaries,  was  one,  not  for  Congress,  but  the  court  to  decide.  If  no 
Wyoming  settler  could  have  a  trial  until  he  could  say  with  certainty 
who  was  the  adverse  claimant,  a  matter  it  was  almost  impossible 
he  could  know  or  ascertain,  his  chance  was  hopeless. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  secret  understanding  prevailed  throu^* 
out  Congress,  that  Pennsylvania,  by  a  previous  arrangement  with 
Connecticut,  was  to  possess  all  within  her  charter,  the  settlers  being 
at  her  mercy,  and  Connecticut  to  receive  an  equivalent  west ;  and 
now,  after  the  renewed  troubles  at  Wyoming,  if  secret  pledges  were 
given  that  a  more  liberal  course  should  be  pursued  towards  the  unfor« 
tunate  inhabitants,  then  the  resolution,  otherwise  so  extraordinary,  is 
easy,  plain,  and  perfectly  comprehensible.  Certain  it  is  that  imme- 
diately thereafter,  the  course  of  policy  pursued  by  Pennsylvania  as- 
sumed an  aspect  of  conciliation  and  justice,  interrupted,  it  is  true,  by 
violent  efforts  of  her  land  claimants  to  stimulate  the  government  to 
renew  coercive  measures  against  the  settlers ;  but  those  efibrts  were 
in  vain,  and  the  State,  in  sincerity  it  is  believed,  resolved,  by  equita- 
ble terms  of  compromise,  to  quiet  those  claimants  in  their  possessions 
who  inhabited  Wyoming  before  the  Decree  of  Trenton.  But  the 
seeds  of  violent  commotion,  if  not  of  revolution,  were  already  sown. 
Tne  fruit  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.* 

*  A  verj  carious  matter  demands  notice.  In  Col.  Franklin's  accurate  and  invaluabit 
Journal,  proceedings  of  Congress  are  recorded,  which  the  journals  of  that  body  do  not  no- 
tice. New  York,  Thursday,  September  22,  1785,  Messrs.  John  Franklin,  Ebenezer  John- 
son, Phi  neas  Pierce  and  Lord  Butler,  (presented  a  petition)  "to  know  the  grounds  anj 
reasons  of  the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the  21st ;  and  to  be  quiet  in  our  possessions  at  Wyo- 
ming, until  a  petition  could  be  brongbt  in,  and  a  decbion  had  tbereon."  Mr.  Butler  set 
off  for  Wyoming;  send  letters. 

"  Friday  23d,  our  petit bns  referred  to  Col.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Bedford  of  Delaware." 

"  26th  and  27th,  waiting  on  Congress." 

'*28th.  This  day  the  committee  report  in  favour  of  our  petition.  That  the  repeal  of  tbt 
resolution  of  Congress  was  founded  in  the  insufficiency  of  the  allegations,  and  defective  do- 
■cription  of  the  lands  in  controversy,  and  was  not  intended  to  foreclose  the  proprietors,  settlers 
and  claimants  of  lands  at  and  near  Wyoming,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Federal  court  to  try 
their  rights  of  soil,  to  the  land  included  in  the  purchase  made  of  the  natives  by  the  Susque. 
banna  and  Delaware  Companies,  by  the  leave  and  approbation  of  the  then  colony  of  Connoe- 
ticiit,  when  a  petition  shall  be  brought  describing  the  land,  and  naming  the  adverse  claimant 
with  due  degree  of  certainty."     "  The  report  was  disapproved." 

*'  Friday,  Sept.  30th.    Report  reconsidered,  but  nothing  done.'* 

**  Monday,  October  3d.  The  report  reconsidered,  but  was  lost  for  the  want  of  one  Toto 
to  carry  the  resolve.  Thus  the  Connecticut  settlers  were  "  shuffled  off,"  denied  a  trial  by  tho 
interposition  of  unreasonable  obstacles.  Pierce  and  Johnson  set  off  for  Wilkesbarre.  Friday 
7th.  I  setoff  for  White  Plains.  8th.  To  Danbury,  Ac.,"  making  a  fourth  journey  toConneo- 
ticoi  frWiin  the  jmx.    Trolly  CoL  Fmukliii  osy  b»  tMmed  the  <*Iia>trATiOABLi." 
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CoL  Franklin,  comprehending  the  hopelessness  of  any  favorabk 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  pursued  his  way  to  Connecticut, 
and  mingling  with  his  old  friends  and  the  active  members  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Company,  visited — talked — proposed — suggested— opened 
to  the  ambitious  new  scenes  of  honour — to  the  young,  an  exciting  if 
not  a  noble  field  for  enterprise, — to  all  a  source  of  wealth,  in  tbe  rich 
and  widely  extended  limits  of  the  Connecticut  claim  on  the  Sosqae- 
hanna.  Pennsylvania,  all  branches  of  her  government  unitedi  and 
with  a  military  force  upon  the  ground,  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
possess a  handful  of  settlers  from  the  Wyoming  Valley.  The  wrongB 
sufiered  by  those  people  had  awakened  universal  sympathy.  Public 
sentiment,  a  host  in  itself,  was  in  favour  of  the  Connecticut  claim. 
What  could  Pennsylvania  do,  if  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware 
Companies  resumed  the  making  of  grants,  and  New  England  poured 
on  a  stream  of  hardy  adventurers,  and  took  possession  of  tbe  land  t 
By  the  Hampshire  grants,  Vermont  had  been  successfully  settled  and 
defended  in  spite  of  all  the  power  of  New  York,  close  neighbours, 
whereas  the  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  were  separated  firoin  those 
of  Wyoming,  by  mountains  and  forests  extremely  difficult  to  pene- 
trate. A  chord  was  struck  that  vibrated  through  all  New  England. 
Franklin,  in  the  spirit  of  his  oath,  infused  his  own  soul,  glowing  with 
resentment  and  ambition,  into  the  people  with  whom  he  converaedi 
from  which  most  important  consequences  resulted ;  and  had  not  bis 
schemes  been  counteracted  by  a  timely  and  prudent  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  her  authorities,  Pennsylvania  had  lost  her  fair  northern 
possessions,  or  by  new  civil  war,  extinguished  the  Connecticut  claim 
in  blood. 

On  Col.  Franklin's  return,  April  24th,  having  been  absent  nearly 
two  months,  a  town  meeting  [not  "  legally  warned  "]  was  held,  and 
the  people  given  to  understand  that  movements  in  their  behalf  might 
be  expected  from  abroad.  On  the  30th,  in  company  with  Messrs. 
Pierce  and  Johnson,  he  warned  Van  Gorder,  one  of  the  few  Pennsyl- 
vania settlers  remaining,  to  quit  the  land.  Monday,  May  2d,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Wilkesbarre  proprietors  was  holden;  and  on  the  14th, 
Col.  Franklin  again  set  off  for  Connecticut,  to  attend  an  expected 
meeting  of  the  Susquehanna  Company  at  Hartford.  The  inert  mass 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  warmed,  to  l>e  moved  to  his  wishes.  Doubts 
and  fears  seem  to  have  hung  around  and  retarded  the  action  of  the 
prudent  Yankees.  No  meeting  had  been  called ;  the  committee,  still 
slumbering,  had  neglected  to  give  the  proper  notice.  Supported 
especially  by  Maj.  Wm.  Judd,  of  Farmington,  Col.  Franklin  went 
from  town  to  town,  to  Windham,  to  Hartford,  to  Watertown,  to  Col* 
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Chester;  and  again  to  Hartford,  inrhere,  from  the  public  records  he 
took  copies  of  papers  to  aid  him  in  sustaining  the  Connecticut  claim, 
which  he  every  where  preached  with  apostolic  zeal. 

Having  now  made  arrangements  for  a  meeting  of  the  company  ifi 
Jnly,  he  hastened  back  to  Wyoming,  where  he  arrived  on  the  29th 
of  June.  Immediately  a  town  meeting  was  called,  the  people  «d«» 
dressed,  and  encouraged  to  be  firm  in  defence  of  their  rights. 

Among  the  few  who  still  held  the  lands  they  occupied,  under  titfo 
derived  from  Pennsylvania,  was  David  Meade,  Esq.,  who  was  seated 
on  the  farm  a  mile  below  the  Court  House,  on  the  Carey  Town  road, 
a  charming  situation,  to  be  sought  for  with  eagerness,  and  to  be 
abandoned  with  reluctance.  Justice  Meade  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Connecticut  settlers,  the  accurate  surveyor  of  Wilkesbarre.  During 
the  War  he  had  removed  to  near  Fort  Augusta,  as  a  place  of  greater 
iHBcurity,  where,  undergoing  a  change  of  principles  or  opinions,  he 
niade  up  his  mind  to  take  part  with  the  Pennsylvania  land  claimantti 
against  his  old  Wyoming  neighbours.  At  Patterson's  election,  as  has 
been  related,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Justices  of  Peace,  and 
being  commissioned,  removed  to  Wilkesbarre.  His  conduct  av 
a  magistrate  seemed  to  have  been  marked  by  forbearance,  and  as  a 
man,  often  by  kindness.  The  Yankees  frequently  appealed  to  him, 
when  in  distress,  and  he  yielded  his  good  offices  in  their  favour.  Tall, 
fliender,  bent  a  little  forward,  with  a  countenance  mild,  and  of  a  grave 
deportment.  Justice  Meade  was  calculated,  under  other  circum- 
stances, and  in  less  boisterous  times,  to  have  been  a  favorite.  But 
it  could  illy  be  brooked,  that  one  of  Patterson's  Justices  should  hold 
possessions  under  the  "  Pennymite  claim,"  as  it  was  termed,  on  the 
rich  bottom  lands  of  Wilkesbarre  too,  and  he  a  renegade  and  traiter 
from  the  Yankee  ranks;  moreover,  and  probably  with  justice  he  ymm 
regarded  as  still  the  agent  of  the  land  claimants,  and  a  spy  on  the 
ednduct  of  the  Connecticut  people.  His  expulsion  was,  therefore, 
under  the  new  spirit  awakened  by  Col.  Franklin  on  his  return^  deter- 
mined on.  Rising  one  morning  Mr.  Meade  beheld  a  dozen  men 
mowing  his  meadow,  and  all  orders  to  desist,  or  requests  for  explana* 
tion,  were  equally  disregarded ;  they  went  on  openly  and  carted  eff 
the  hay.  A  warrant  was  forthwith  issued,  and  several  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  riot,  and  brought  before  Justice  Meade.  Evasive  answers 
to  his  questions  were  given  by  those  whom  he  knew,  and  first  inter- 
rogated. "  And  who  are  you.  Sir  7"  said  he,  to  one  whom  he  was 
not  acquainted  with,  "  and  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?"  "  My 
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name,"  said  the  fellow,  with  afiected  simplicity,  ^  is  Oliver  Hartnleflib* 
aod  if  I  ever  did  you  any  good  in  the  world,  I  am  sorry  for  it"    A 
burst  of  laughter  followed  this  sally,  when  Mason  F.  Alden  spoke  op 
and  said,  "  Squire  Meade,  it  is  you  or  us ;  Pennymites  and  Yaokeei 
canH  live  together  in  Wyoming.    Our  lines  don't  agree.     We  give 
you  fair  notice  to  quit,  and  that  shortly."    Meade  immediately  called 
to  his  aid  thirty  or  forty  men,  and  having  garrisoned  bis  house,  re- 
solved to  defend  himself.    Writs  were  obtained  against  the  rioCerSi 
and  Maj.  Crawford,  as  Sheriff's  Deputy,  was  sent  up  from  Sunboryi 
but  finding  it  difficult  to  serve  them,  left  the  writs  with  CoL  Butler, 
that  he  might  request  the  persons  to  go  voluntarily  to  Sunbary,  and 
give  themselves  up,  or  enter  bail.    Displeased  with  this  lenient  course^ 
complaint  was  made  by  Meade  against  Sheriff  Antis,  and  the  parties 
were  cited  before  the  authorities  in  Philadelphia,  Capt*  Sbott  being 
called  to  attend  as  a  witness.    On  the  return  of  Justice  Meade,  the 
cannon,  that  terrible  four  pounder,  was  paraded  before  his  house, 
and  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  August,  he  retired  with  his  men  from  the 
Valley,  leaving,  it  is  believed,  no  Pennsylvania  claimant  on  the  Wy- 
oming lands.    We  have  been  more  particular  in  tracing  these  events, 
from  the  character  and  consequence  of  the  gentleman  concerned,  both 
on  the  Susquehanna,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  fine  town  of  MeadviUe, 
in  Crawford  County,  the  scite  of  which,  then  a  wilderness,  was  allotted 
to  him  as  an  indemnity  for  his  losses  at  Wyoming.    The  Assembly 
also,  by  an  Act  of  Sept.  22,  1785,  in  consideration  that  **  he  was 
requested  to  continue  there  (at  Wyoming,)  as  long  as  possible,  by 
which  means  he  has  been  subjected  to  heavy  expenses  in  giving  inform 
mation  to  the  (xovernment,  and  other  matters,"  &c.,  provided,  **  That 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council  be,  and  they  are  hereby  aathorixed 
to  draw  an  order  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  for  the  sum  of  sixty* 
seven  pounds,  and  three  pence,  the  balance  due  him."     What  seemed 
an  evil,  thus  proved  to  him  a  singular  advantage ;  wealth  beyond  his 
fondest  imaginings,  having  resulted  from  his  expulsion. 

A  month  having  been  occupied  in  dispossessing  Meade,  Cdonel 
Franklin  had,  in  the  mean  time,  made  his  third  visit  within  five 
months,  to  Connecticut,  and  must  have  traveled  nearly  two  thousand 
miles.  The  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna  Company  was  holden  at 
Hartford  on  the  13th  of  July,  1785.  No  moderator  is  named— *oo 
clerk  appointed.    Instead  of  the  usual  title,  it  is  styled,  *^  A  meeting 

*  EphraixD  M'Coj  was  hk  real  name. 
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of  the  Proprietors,  Purchasers  and  Settlers  of  the  land  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  under  the  countenance  and  title  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, legally  warned/'  etc.  It  is  a  State  paper  of  altogether  too 
much  consequence  to  be  omitted,  or  passed  lightly  over ;  nor  can  it 
be  regarded  as  much  less  than  a  manifesto  of  war.  Malign  and  por* 
teutons  to  the  State,  as  were  its  apparent  indications,  it  proved  most 
benign  and  salutary  in  its  ultimate  effects,  for  from  thence  sprung 
those  measures,  and  that  course  of  policy,  that  has  peopled  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  Luzerne,  Wyoming,  Susquehanna  and  Brad- 
ford counties,  with  so  great  a  portion  of  hardy,  moral,  industrious 
New  Englanders,  faithful  to  the  laws,  ready,  with  cheerfulness,  if 
necessary,  to  fight  and  die  for  the  good  old  Commonwealth ;  who 
have  by  unremitting  toil,  caused  a  rugged  wilderness  to  blossom  like 
the  rose,  thus  showing,  that 

'*  Though  man  propoicf, 
God  disposes/' 

The  chief  part  of  proceedings  we  copy. 

''  At  a  meeting  of  jhe  Proprietors,  Purchasers  and  Settlers  of  the 
land  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  under  the  countenance  and  title  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  legally  warned  and  held  at  Hartfordt 
July  13,  A.  D-,  1785. 

This  meeting  taking  into  consideration  the  situation  of  their  claimt 
the  large  sums  of  money  expended  in  the  purchase,  settlement  and 
defence  of  the  same,  and  the  justice  of  their  claim  to  the  said  landt 
do  resolve: — 

1.  That  the  purchase  they  made  of  the  Indian  natives,  proprietort 
of  said  lands,  was  fair,  bona  fide^  and  for  a  valuable  conaidera* 
tion  paid  previous  to  any  other  purchase  of  said  lands  from  said  In* 
dians. 

2.  That  at  the  time  of  making  said  purchase,  there  was  not,  nor 
ought  there  ever  to  have  been,  a  doubt  respecting  the  right  of  Con- 
necticut to  the  jurisdiction  and  right  of  pre-emption  of  that  territory, 
the  charter  and  letters  patent  to  Connecticut  being  in  fact  eighteen 
years  prior  to  the  patent  to  Sir  William  Penn,  which  in  terms  the 
most  explicit  did  cover  said  lands. 

3.  That  in  confidence  in  the  Charter  of  Connecticut,  which  they 
judged  to  be  as  sure  and  secured  as  the  solemn  acts  of  any  pub- 
lic body  can  be,  and  with  the  countenance  and  approbation  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut,  they  made  the  purchase  and  settlement  afore- 
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I,  and  have  at  vast  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  pnrchaaed  and 
defended  their  posseesions  against  the  common  enemy  to  the  great 
emolument  and  security  of  the  United  States. 

4.  That  although  the  Court  constituted  to  determine  the  right  of 
jarisdiction  between  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania, 
have  astonished  the  world  with  the  decision  in  favour  of  Pennsylvaf> 
nia,  yet  our  right  to  those  lands  in  possession,  as  founded  in  law  and 
justice,  is  clear  and  unquestionable;  and  we  cannot  and  will  not 
give  it  up. 

5.  That  the  conduct  of  the  State  and  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
towards  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  on  the  river  Sasquehanim,  hi 
oonsequence  of  the  decree  of  Trenton,  in  A.  D.  1782,  was  impolitic, 
unjust,  and  tyrannical,  and  has  a  tendency  to  interrupt  the  harmony 
of  the  States. 

Voted — That  this  Company  will  support  their  claim  and  right  of 
soil,  to  all  lands  laying  on  the  waters  of  the  river  Susquehanna, 
included  in  the  Deed  of  Purchase  from  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians, 
native  owners,  and  proprietors  thereof,  and  confirmed  to  said  Com- 
pany by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  agreeeble  to  the 
laws  of  said  State,  and  that  the  Committee  of  said  Company  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  to  dispose  of  all  non-resident  delinquent 
proprietors'  rights,  who  have  or  shall  neglect  to  pay  their  taxes, 
agreeable  to  the  vote  of  said  Company,  taking  the  previous  steps 
pointed  out  in  the  act  of  Assembly  regulating  the  same. 

Voted — That  this  Company  will  support  the  proprietors,  owners, 
settlers,  and  clahners  of  the  country  aforesaid,  in  their  new  applica- 
tion to  Congress  for  a  trial  of  the  right  of  soil,  agreeable  to  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  that  we  will  protect  oor  settlers  in 
said  country  from  all  lawless  outrage,  unjustifiable  and  wanton 
depredations  of  property  or  personal  abuse,  whether  under  counte* 
nance  of  law,  or  otherwise,  until  such  their  right  is  judicially  deter- 
niined. 

Voted — That  every  able-bodied  and  effective  man,  approved  by 
any  one  of  the  Company's  Committee,  not  being  a  proprietor,  and 
that  will  repair  to  Wyoming,  submit  himself  to  the  orders  of  this 
Company,  and  their  Committee  at  that  place,  shall  become  a  half 
share  proprietor  in  said  Company,  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  any 
proprietor  thereof,  that  has  paid  his  full  taxes  to  this  time,  provided 
he  remains  in  said  country  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  do  not 
depart  therefrom  without  the  permission  of  such  Committee ;  and 
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also  provided  that  such  half  share  proprietors  do  not  exceed  four 
hundred,  and  provided  they  arrive  there  by  the  first  day  of  October 
next. 

Voted,  that  Col.  Ebenezer  Gray,  Col.  Thomas  Dyer,  Ralph  Ponie- 
roy,  Esq.,  Timothy  Edwards,  Esq.,  John  Franklin,  Esq.,  Ludwick 
Updike,  Esq.,  Mr.  Moses  Sherrard,  Joseph  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Zerah 
Beach,  Esq.,  Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  Obadiah  Gore,  Esq.,  and  Captain 
Samuel  Street,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  committee  men,  in 
addition  to  the  standing  committee  of  this  company. 

Voted,  that  the  standing  committee  be,  and  they  are  fully  autho- 
rized to  dispose  of  six  hundred  rights  in  said  general  tract  of  country* 
for  the  use  of  said  company,  using  their  discretion  therein,  and  to 
account  when  required;  and  the  clerk  of  said  company  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  furnish  said  committee  with  such  number  of  certificates,  as 
they  or  any  of  them  shall  require,  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  600 
in  the  whole,  each  committee  man  to  be  accountable  for  the  number 
he  receives. 

Voted,  this  company  will  circumspectly  conform  themselves  to  all  [ 
decisions  of  their  claim  constitutionally  had,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
cannot  omit  despising  the  treatment  this  State  met  with  upon  a  for- 
mer trial,  the  secretion  of  material  papers  by  our  opponents,  until 
after  the  trial  was  over;  and  being  fully  assured  the  New  England 
ancient  royal  charters  were  the  only  ground  of  the  northern  and 
western  extensions  of  the  United  States,  in  the  settlements  of  the  late 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  viz.,  as  far  south  as  the  completion  of  the 
40th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  cannot  content  themselves  with  idle 
speculations  only,  and  tamely  yield  a  tract  of  country,  the  grant  of 
their  ancestors,  that  purchased,  of  themselves,  established  by  the  only 
Iiegislature  on  earth  that  had  right  to  confirm  the  same,  and  defended 
through  a  long  and  cruel  war,  at  an  amazing  expense  of  property, 
and  the  lives  of  more  than  one  thousand  settlers." 

A  tax  of  one  dollar  on  every  whole  share,  and  half  a  dollar  on 
every  half  share  right  was  then  imposed,  and  the  meeting  dissolved, 
with  no  other  attestation  of  its  proceedings  than  their  being  tran- 
scribed into  the  book  of  records. 

"  Half  share  rights,"  much  spoken  of  in  early  times,  were  now  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  bounty  for  enlistment.  "  Every  able  bodied  and 
effective  man,"  who  would  move  on  to  the  land, ''  submit  himself  to 
the  orders  of  the  company,"  was  to  be  entitled  to  a  half  share,  the 
quantity  of  land  exceeding  two  thousand  acres:  three  hundred  acres 
only  to  be  located  in  a  township. 
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Immediately  on  Col.  Franklin's  return,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  at  Kingston,  and  addressed  them,  explaining  what  had 
been  done  at  Hartford.  Proceeding  to  Plymouth,  the  settlers  were 
called  together;  from  thence  he  crossed  over  to  Nanticoke,  or  Hanover; 
and  thus  journeying  from  town  to  town,  public  meetings  "were  holdeo, 
contemplated  measures,  as  far  as  politic,  explained,  and  the  peofJe 
prepared  for  action.  Adventurers  were  invited  to  enlist,  or  aocqK 
half  share  rights,  on  the  terms  proposed,  and  numbers  received  the 
bounty,CoI.  Franklin  being  engaged  several  days  in  issuing  certificates. 

It  would  be  an  imputation  on  the  vigilance  and  sagacity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  suppose  that  these  proceedings  were  not  known  to,  and 
watched  by  her  with  jealous  solicitude.  What  could  she  do  to  avert 
the  threatened  evil  ?  Another  invasion  and  civil  war,  so  injudicioiisly 
had  the  last  been  managed,  were  too  unpopular  to  afibrd  bopeof  suc- 
cess. But  December  24,  a  law  was  enacted,  "  For  qoietfog  distur- 
bances at  Wyoming,  for  pardoning  certain  offenders,  and  for  other 
purposes  therein  mentioned.*'  After  reciting  in  preamble,  according 
'to  the  excellent  fashion  of  the  day,  that  ''a  spirit  of  licentiousness, 
and  disobedience  to  the  laws  "  prevailed,  and  **  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  Government  and  quiet  the  disturbances,"  **  It  is  fit  that  lenient 
means  be  tried,  before  the  most  coercive  ones  are  used,"  it  proceeds 
to  provide. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  offences  committed  before  **  the  1st  of  Nov.  be 
pardoned,  and  put  in  oblivion." 

Sec.  3.  Provided  all  offenders  surrender  themselves  before  the  15th 
of  April  next,  and  enter  into  recognizances. 

Sec.  4.  Authorizes  the  militia  to  be  called  out. 

Sec.  5.  Repeals  the  act  dividing  Wyoming  Township  into  three 
districts,  and  annuls  Patterson's  commission,  and  that  of  the  other 
justices  then  elected. 

To  suppose  the  whole  people,  for  all  were  concerned,  would  gp 
forward,  acknowledge  their  guilt,  and  sue  for  pardon  by  entering  into 
bonds  for  their  good  behaviour,  was  a  presumption  founded  elsewhere 
than  in  reason.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  law,  and  it  remained  a 
dead  letter  on  the  statute  book.    Thus  close  the  annals  of  1785. 
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*}86. Susquehanna  Company's  Reiolven,  at  Hartford— Ethan  Allen— Civil  Govern^ 

ment — Trials  at  Law — Ludicrous  Defence— Susquehanna  Whole  and  Half  Share  Rights 
in  market — Conciliatory  Policy— Luzerne  county  established — Name  of  Luzerne — (♦curl- 
oos  Note) — Pumpkin  Fresh — New  and  important  Personages  appear  on  the  stage — Joel 
Barlow — Hosmore — The  Wolcotts,  etc. — Grand  Scheme  to  dismember  Pennsylvania-^ 
New  State  contemplated. 


The  most  interesting  event  occurring  in  the  early  part  of  1786,  was 
the  holding  a  second  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  at 
Hartford,  in  May,  the  Assembly  being  then  in  session,  following  up 
the  policy  developed  in  their  proceedings  of  the  preceding  year. 
Important  in  their  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  Wyoming^  we  copy 
whatever  is  of  general  concern. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna  Company  held  at  Hartford, 
May  17,  1786  :— 

•*Col.  Elizur  Talcott,  Moderator;  Samuel  Gray,  Clerk;  Then 
Voted — That  all  persons  settled  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  now  actually  inhabiting  upon  that  tract  of  country, 
situate  upon  the  westerly  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  pur- 
chased of  the  natives,  by  the  company  called  the  Susquehanna  Com- 
pany, be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  fully  established  and  confirmed 
in  Uieir  full  and  absolute  possession  of  the  lands  by  them  actually 
possessed,  under  the  said  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

**  Voted — That  this  Company,  conscious  of  the  equity  of  their  title 
to  the  lands  bona  fde  purchased  of  the  natives,  and  situate  upon  the 
waters  of  the  river  Susquehanna,  will  support  and  maintain  their 
daimsto  the  lands  aforesaid^  and  effectually  justify  and  support  their 
settlers  therein,*^ 

"  Voted — That  Col.  John  Franklin,  Gen.  Ethan  Allen,  Major  John 
Jenkins,  Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a 
Committee,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  locate  townships  within 
the  territory  aforesaid,  agreeable  to  the  votes  of  said  Company,  in 
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the  room  and  stead  of  the  former  Committee  appointed  for  that  per* 
pose ;  and  the  said  Committee  are  also  hereby  fully  authorized  and 
empowered  to  inquire  into  the  claim  of  all  persons  now  settled  at 
Wyoming,  and  such  as  shall  make  out  their  claim  in  pursuance  of 
the  votes  of  said  Company  ;  said  Committee  are  hereby  authorized  la 
quiet  them  in  such  lands  as  they  shall  find  them  justly  entitled  tOr 
agreeable  to  the  votes  of  said  Company  }  and  that  CoL  John  Frank- 
lin, be,  and  he  is  hereby  appointed  clerk  of  the  said  Committee, 
and  directed  to  keep  fair  records  of  the  proceedings  of  said  Commit- 
tee, and  the  tranfer  of  all  property  in  said  settlement  ;  and  that  wA 
Clerk  transmit,  from  time  to  time,  fair  copies  to  the  clerk  of  tbis 
Company,  of  all  such  locations  of  townships,  and  the  names  of  such 
as  shall  be  admitted  proprietors  by  such  Committee,  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  aforesaid.  Col.  John  Franklin  was  duly  sworn  faithfully 
to  execute  the  office  of  clerk  of  said  Committee,  according  to  the 
above  vote,  before  Samuel  Gray,  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

It  was  doubtless  politic,  as  well  as  Kberal,  to  quiet  the  Pennsylva- 
nia settlers  in  their  possessions,  although  the  formal  resolve  to  do  so, 
may  now  excite  a  smile. 

A  declaration  that  the  Company  would  "  effectually  justify  and 
support  the  settlers,"  shows  the  boldness  and  earnestness  of  their 
proceedings. 

Gen.  Ethan  Allen,  of  Vermont,  too  well  known  to  require  any 
introduction  from  my  pen,  it  will  be  observed  is  appointed  wi(h 
Col.  Franklin  and  Major  Jenkins,  as  a  Committee  to  ''  locate  towD- 
ships,"  and  as  a  court  to  try  contested  titles."*^  . 

In  the  intermediate  time,  bet^veen  those  meetings,  Wyoming  was 
in  a  state  of  comparative  repose.  Hundreds  of  scattered  settlers, 
who  had  been  expelled  by  the  war,  many  of  them  boysj  now  grown 
up  to  manhood,  returned  to  claim  their  own  or  their  fallen  fathers* 
possessions.  New  adventurers,  attracted  by  the  wonderful  tales  of 
its  richness  and  beauty,  came  in  to  purchase ;  and  a  productive  year, 
diffusing  plenty — such  is  the  elastic  spirit  of  man — restored  cheer- 
fulness and  invigorated  industry.  Frame  buildings  began  to  take 
place  of  the  log  hut;   and  in  Wilkesbarre  Townplot  one  or  two 

*  '- General  Allen  "  In  April  178G,  General  Ethan  Allen  paid  us  a  vidt  at  WyooiiifL 
arrived  at  Wyo-  and  propraed  to  settle  amongst  us  and  to  bring  on  with  him  a  noia- 
niing,  April  8tb,  her  of  hid  Green  Mountain  Bojs,  andl  assist  us  in  supporting  and  ^ 
1786.  fending  our  rights  atrainst  the  Pennsylvania  Claimants.      A  large  nuo* 

ber  of  Proprietors*  Rights  were  given  to  General  Allen,  to  induce  him 

to  espouse  our  cause.  FR A  NBLLi  N ." 
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Houses  were  painted,  besides  that  on  the  river  street,  of  which  we 
have  before  spoken.* 

While,  nominally,  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  administered  by  the 
magistrates  of  Northumberland,  extended  to  Wyoming,  in  point  of 
fact  the  settlers  governed  themselves,  avoiding  the  service  of  writs, 
rather  than  opposing  the  officer.  Indeed,  from  the  well  known  friend- 
ship of  Sheriff  Antis,  it  is  supposed  that  for  the  present,  he  did  not 
deem  it  politic  to  pursue  the  eluding  Yankees  with  much  earnest* 
ness  ;  relying,  and  relying  wisely,  on  the  measures  of  conciliation,  or 
more  determined  and  effectual  coercion,  which  the  Assembly  must 
very  soon  adopt.  For  the  year,  the  people  had  chosen  Col.  John  Frank- 
lin, Major  John  Jenkins,  Capt.  John  Paul  Schott,  Ebenezer  Johnson, 
£sq.,  and  Dr.  William  Hooker  Smith,  ''  A  Committee  to  regulate  the 
police  of  the  Settlement."  General  and  voluntary  obedience  was 
paid  to  their  authority.f  No  record,  that  we  have  been  able  to  disco- 
ver, contains  their  proceedings,  but  by  the  aged  inhabitants,  several 
trials  are  remembered,  two  of  which  we  preserve  as  a  sample. 

*  A  common  exaggeration,  in  tbe  olden  time,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  fatness  of  the  loi], 
was  to  say,  "  That  it  only  needed  melting,  and  you  might  dip  candles."  For  some  miles  on 
the  old  *'  Lackaway"  road,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Susquehanna,  there  is  a  su})er-8uper- 
abundance  of  stone.  It  was  a  standing  joke,  that  Satan  coming  from  New  England  with  a 
load  for  Wyoming,  bis  apron  string  broke  on  those  hiUs,  covering  them  with  stones,  and  ■• 
the  Valley  was  led  free. 

t  In  this  way  the  settlements  of  Wyoming  were  governed  under  the  directions  of  the  Com- 

roittcc  of  Directors  according  to  the  form  of  government  established  by  the  people,  regulating 

the  affairs  respecting  new  settlers,  etc.,  agreeably  to  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Susquehanna 

Company.     We  in  a  short  time  increased  our  numbers  to  upwards  of  six  hundred  efibctive 

men  -,  and  were  determined  to  support  our  claims  and  interest,  until  decided  by  a  legal  coarse 

of  law.     We  wore  also  determined  to  oppose  any  authority  from  Pennsylvania,  residing 

among  us,  until  we  could  have  a  regular  establishment  on  Constitutional  principles,  and  oar 

lands  in  some  way  secured  tons.     We  continueil  firm  and  united  in  our  resolutions,  until  the 

county  of  Luzerne  was  established,  and  tbe  Confirming  Law  took  place,  which  put  a  stop  to 

our  settlements  being  made  under  the  Susquehanna  Company.     I  will  remark,  that  a  large 

numb«*r  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river  bad  proposed  to  join  us,  and  extend 

the  claims  of  the  Susquehanna  Company  into  that  part  of  the  country.     A  Committee  was 

appointed  in  1786,  and  sent  to  Wyoming  for  that  purpose. 

JOHN  FRANKLIN." 

This  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  Col.  Franklin's  book.  It  will  be  admitted  that  in  the 
actual  posture  of  public  aflkirs,  the  promised  Green  Mountain  Boys,  with  Ethan  Allen  to 
head  them — (he  WoleoCts,  and  Barlow,  and  Hosmer  and  Judd,  to  back  them  by  aid  from 
Connecticut — the  proposed  auxiliaries  from  the  West  Branch,  and  six  hundred  enrolled 
^ficctive  men  on  the  ground,  with  a  civil  government  in  operation,  and  a  military  organiza- 
tion  complete,  it  was  time  for  Pennsylvania  to  throw  aside  such  agents  as  Pait^rson  and 
Armstrong,  and  to  exercise  her  utmost  wisdom  and  vigilance. 
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A  fellow^  who  had  foond  his  way  to  the  Sasquehanna,  was  charged 
with  stealing  honey.  Having  confessed  the  fact  to  the  prosecutor 
and  offered  a  very  inadequate  compensation  for  the  pilfered  sweets, 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Court,  where  the  defendant  plead 
not  guilty,  asseverated  his  innocence,  and  demanded  proof.  A  wit* 
ness  was  sworn  who  testified  that  he  saw  honey  and  honeycomb  at 
the  house  of  the  defendant,  the  day  after  the  alleged  theft.  **  And 
what  have  you  to  answer  to  this  testimony  T"  inquired  one  of  the 
Committee.  ^  May  it  please  your  wc^rship,  it  is  all  a  mistake;  that 
man  isn^t  capable  of  being  a  witness.  He  can't  tell  the  difference 
between  honey  and  nx>Iasses,  and  don't  know  honeycomb  finom  a 
johnnycake."  The  merriment  excited  saved  the  prisoner  from  a 
severer  punishment  than  a  fine  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  honey  and 
costs  of  suit.  The  other  was  a  case  of  theft ;  the  property  having 
been  taken  from  William  Stark.  The  Court  met  near  the  boose  of 
the  prisoner,  heard  the  evidence,  and  decided — That  the  goods  be 
forthwith  restored;  and  as  it  was  an  aggravated  case,  the  iumily 
being  wandering  interlopers,  they  were  warned  to  leave  the  Valley 
in  two  weeks,  or,''  etc.  Some  indefinite,  but  severe  punishment  was, 
probably,  menaced  by  that  "  or.^* 

These  incidents,  while  they  may  excite  a  smile,  are  recorded  chiefly 
to  show,  that  so  late  as  1786,  four  years  after  the  transfer  of  jurisdie- 
tion,  the  settlers  still  preserved  some  form  of  Government,  trying  of- 
fences and  enforcing  obedience.  But  it  must  be  apparent,  the  high 
moral  sanction  of  legitimate  and  acknowledged  authority  being  want- 
ing, that  habit  rather  than  law,  was  the  chief  defence  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

During  the  summer,  an  active  business  was  going  on  in  the  disposal 
of  whole  and  half  share  rights  in  the  Susquehanna  Company's  pur- 
chase. Townships  were  "  located"  and  surveyed ;  settlers  began 
rapidly  to  people  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna  Irom 
Wilkesbarre  to  the  line  of  New  York. 
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That  the  speculation  in  those  rights  was  general,  is  shown  by  tht 
feet,  that  gentlemen  of  the  first  distinction  and  property  engaged  in 
the  purchase.  Matthias  Hollenback,  Esq.,  took  a  whole  share,  num* 
liered  264.  Capt.  Dudley,  Capt  Spalding,  Hugh  Forseman,  Esq^ 
Col.  Denison,  William  Slocum,  and  other  principal  men  <^  the  settle* 
ment  are  set  down  as  purchasers.  Capt.  Schott  paid  28  1*8  doUtrt 
for  share  No.  160.  John  Hollenback  paid  40  dollars  for  No.  83. 
Capt.  Peter  Loop  paid  40  dollars  for  No.  82.  Samuel  Church  gave 
90  dollars  for  half  share  No.  272.  Aaron  Cleaveland  gave  40  dot* 
lars  for  a  share,  and  Samuel  Decker  received  a  half  share,  numb^ed 
283,  ''  for  services  rendered  prisoners  at  Easton.^  From  whence  it 
may  be  seen  that  several  hundred  shares  of  the  new  emission  had 
been  already  disposed  of  at  Wyoming,  the  prices  paid,  and  the  re- 
spectability of  the  persons  engaged.  In  different  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land the  numbers,  probably  were  seven  fold  greater.  Many  of  the 
half  shares  it  may  be  observed,  were  disposed  of  as  a  coodition  of 
actual  settlement,  to  ''  man  the  rights." 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  these  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  Yankees  accelerated  the  action  of  Pennsylvania.  A  new  and 
more  liberal  policy  was  resolved  upon,  coercion  giving  place  to  con* 
ciliation,  and  compromise  being  beneficially  substituted  for  civil  war. 

To  extend  to  the  remote  settlement  at  Wyoming  the  advantages  of 
civil  government,  in  which  they  might  participate ;  affording  them  an 
opportunity  to  administer  their  own  local  affairs,  by  persons  haviog 
the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  chosen  by  themselves ;  to  give  the 
people  an  efficient  representation  in  the  Council  and  Assembly,  ss 
that  their  voice  might  be  heard,  their  interests  explained,  and  their 
influence  fairly  appreciated,  was  the  first  grand  healing  measure 
adopted  on  the  part  of  the  State.  That  it  was  full  of  wisdom  io 
its  conception,  subsequent  events  proved  beyond  question.  On  the 
25th  of  September,  1786,  an  act  was  passed  for  erecting  the  north> 
em  part  of  the  county  of  Northumberland  into  a  separate  county. 
The  limits  of  the  new  county  were  these :  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
Nescopeck  creek,  and  running  along  the  south  bank  thereof,  eastward 
to  the  head  of  said  creek ;  from  thence  a  due  east  course  to  the 
head  branch  of  Lehigh  Creek;  then  along  the  east  bank  of  said 
Lehigh  Creek  to  the  head  thereof;  from  thence  a  due  north 
course  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State;  thence  westward 
along  said  boundary  till  it  crosses  the  east  branch  of  Susque- 
hanna, and  then  along  said  northern  boundary  fifteen  miles  west  of 
said  river  Susquehanna ;  thence  by  a  straight  line  to  the  head  of 
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Towsnda  Creek ;  ihenee  along  the  ridge  whieb  dWides  the  ^vraters  of 
the  east  branch  of  the  Snsqaebaiinat  from  those  of  the  west  branchy 
to  a  point  due  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nescopeck  creek ;  thence 
east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  which  shall  henceforth  be  known  and 
called  by  the  name  of  Luzerne  county. 

In  respect  to  the  boundaries,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  include 
about  the  western  half  of  the  old  town  and  county  of  WestmorelandL 
When  the  act  was  drawn,  the  northern  line  was  evidently  imperfectly 
known,  for  it  crosses  the  Susquehanna  three  times  instead  of  once» 
as  seems  to  have  been  supposed.  But  the  limits  were  fair  and  libci* 
ral,  and  included  all  the  New  England  emigrants,  excepting  those  ki 
the  ancient  ^  Lackawa"  settlement,  and  a  few  on  the  Delaware. 

The  five  succeeding  sections  were  in  the  usual  form,  and  invttft 
no  comment.  Sect.  8,  provides  that  ^  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Oe» 
tober  next,  there  shall  be  chosen  (in  the  town  of  Wilkesbarre)  one 
representative  to  serve  in  the  Assembly,  one  counsellor,  two  fit  per- 
sons for  sheriff,  two  fit  persons  (or  coroner,  and  three  commissioners. 
Section  9  provides,  "  that  Zebulon  Butler,  Nathaniel  Landon,  Jo- 
nah Rogers,  Simon  Spalding  and  John  Phillips,"*  shall  be  com- 
missioners to  purchase  land  whereon  to  erect  the  necessary  public 
buildings. 

But  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  "  little  election"  to  choose 
judges  and  inspectors,  and  the  day  passed  over,  no  counsellor,  9th 
seroblymen,  or  county  oflicers  having  been  chosen. 

The  least  curious  reader  will  be  led  to  inquire,  whence  the  naose- 
of  **  Luzerne  ?**  And  especially  the  young  and  intelligent  citiaea 
of  the  county,  may  be  presumed  earnestly  to  desire  full  information 
on  the  subject.  In  the  fall  of  1778,  the  alliance  with  France  was 
formed,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Sieur  Gerard  had  leave  to  r^ 
turn,  and  a  new  minister  was  accredited  to  the  United  States.  In 
Congress,  "Wednesday,  November  17th,  1779,  according  to  order,  the 
Honorable  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  o(  hia 
most  Christian  Majesty,  was  introduced  to  an  audience  by  Mr* 
Matthews  and  Mr.  Morris,  the  two  members  for  that  purpose  ap» 
pointed,  and  being  seated  in  his  chair,  the  Secretary  of  the  Em- 
bassy delivered  to  the  President  a  letter  from  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

*  WhiJe  hi0  companioiu  in  the  commission  are  all  long,  long  since  gathered  to  thcot 
fathers,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  say  that  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  wajs  last  winter  married,  and 
it  still  a  highly  respectable,  hale  old  gentleman,  (May  1B43.) 
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To  our  very  dear,  great  friends  and  allies,  the  President  and  Men* 
bers  of  the  General  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  North  America. 

**  Very  dear,  great  friends  and  allies : 

The  bad  state  of  health  of  the  Sieur  Gerard,  our  Minister  Plenipo* 
tentiary  to  you,  having  laid  him  under  the  necessity  of  applying  fcr 
a  recall,  we  have  made  choice  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  t 
colonel  in  our  service,  to  supply  his  place.  We  have  no  doaU  but 
he  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  and  that  you  will  repose  entire  confideooe 
in  him.  We  pray  you  to  give  full  credit  to  all  he  shall  say  to  yeu 
on  our  behalf,  especially  when  he  shall  assure  you  of  the  sincerity  of 
our  wishes  for  your  prosperity,  as  well  as  of  the  constancy  of  our 
affection,  and  of  our  friendship  for  the  United  States  in  general,  and 
for  each  one  of  them  in  particular.  We  pray  God  to  keep  you,  our 
very  dear,  great  friends  and  allies,  in  his  holy  protection. 

Your  good  friend  and  ally, 

LOUIS. 

(Underneath)  GRAVIER  DE  VERGENNEa** 

Done  at  Versailles,  the  31st  of  May,  1779. 

**  The  Minister  was  then  announced  to  the  House :  Whereupon  be 
arose,  and  addressed  Congress  in  a  speech,  which,  when  he  bad 
finished,  the  Secretary  delivered  in  writing  to  the  President,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

*'  Gentlemen,  the  wisdom  and  courage  which  have  founded  your  re- 
public ;  the  prudence  which  presides  over  your  deliberations ;  year 
firmness  in  executing,  the  skill  and  valour  displayed  by  your  generals 
and  soldiers,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  have  attracted  the  admi- 
ration and  regard  of  the  whole  world.  The  king,  my  master,  was 
the  first  to  acknowledge  a  liberty  acquired  amidst  so  many  perils,  and 
with  so  much  glory.  Since  treaties,  dictated  by  moderation,  have 
fixed  upon  a  permanent  base  the  union  of  France,  with  the  American 
Republic,  his  Majesty's  whole  conduct  must  have  demonstrated  bow 
dearly  he  tenders  your  prosperity,  and  his  firm  resolution  to  maintain 
your  independence,  by  every  means  in  his  power.  The  events  which 
have  successively  unfolded  themselves,  show  the  wisdom  of  those 
measures.  A  powerful  ally  hath  acknowledged  the  justice  of  those  mo- 
tives which  had  compelled  the  king  to  take  arms,  and  we  may  reasona- 
bly hope  for  the  most  solid  success,  from  the  operations  of  the  unitjed 
fleets.  The  naval  force  of  the  enemy  hath  been  diverted  from  your 
Continent. — Compelled  to  flee  to  the  defence  of  their  own  possessions, 
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all  their  efiorts  have  been  too  feeble  to  prevent  oar  troops  from  con- 
quering a  considerable  part." 

Such  was  the  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Count  de  Yergennea 
of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne ;  such  was  a  part  of  his  address  to 
Congress ;  and  from  this  gentleman  is  derived  the  euphonious,  the 
sweetly  flowing  name  of  the  newly  erected  county.  Still  surprise 
might  exist  that  the  name  of  a  foreigner,  however  worthy,  should  have 
been  selected  for  the  honour,  in  preference  to  many  equally  worthy, 
who  were  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  distinguished  iheith 
selves  in  council,  or  in  the  field ;  or  if  a  foreigner  was  to  be  so  hon- 
oured, why  Rochambeau,  the  commander  of  the  French  forces,  who 
aided  Washington  to  capture  Cornwallis,  was  not  preferred?  So 
early  as  May,  1784,  the  Chevalier  had  taken  leave,  and  returned  to 
France.  What  Minister  is  now  remembered  two  years  and  a  half 
after  his  departure  for  a  distant  home  7  The  diflSculty  is  solved  by 
relating,  that,  in  1782,  on  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  gave  an  entertainment  in  Philadelphia,  then, 
except  by  the  Maschienza,  never  equalled ;  and  the  account  of  it, 
written  in  an  extremely  popular  style  to  a  lady  in  the  country,  was 
first  published,  or  republished  about  the  time  Luzerne  was  erected,  and 
probably,  nay,  almost  certainly,  led  to  the  selection  of  the  name. 
Not  doubting  such  to  be  the  fact,  both  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  imparted,  I  have  copied  the  letter  in  a  note.* 

PniLADELpHU,  July  16,  1783. 

Madam, — For  some  weeks  past  our  city  has  been  amused  with  the  expectation  of  a  mott 
splendid  entertainment  to  be  given  by  the  minister,  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  of 
France.  Great  preparations,  it  was  said,  were  made  for  that  purpose.  Hundreds  crowded 
daily  to  see  a  lai^e  frame  building,  which  he  had  erected  for  a  dancing  room,  on  one  side  of 
his  house.  This  building  which  was  sixty  feet  in  front,  and  forty  feet  in  depth,  was  sup- 
ported by  large  painted  pillars,  and  was  open  all  round.  The  ceiling  was  decorated  with 
several  pieces  of  neat  paintings  emblematical  of  the  design  of  the  entertainment.  The  garden 
contiguous  to  this  shed  was  cut  into  walks,  and  divided  with  cedar  and  pine  branches  into 
artificial  groves.  The  whole,  both  of  the  building  and  walks,  were  accommodated  with  scatf. 
Besides  these  preparations,  we  are  told  that  the  minister  had  borrowed  thirty  cooks  from  the 
French  army,  to  assist  in  providing  an  entertainment  suited  to  the  size  and  dignity  of  his 
company.  Eleven  hundred  tickets  were  distributed,  moe(  of  them  two  and  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  evening  of  the  entertainment.  Forty  were  sent  to  the  Governors  of  each  State,  to  be 
distributed  by  them  to  the  principal  of&cers  and  gentlemen  of  their  respective  government* ; 
and  I  believe  the  same  number  to  General  Washington,  to  be  distributed  among  the  principti 
ofTioers  of  the  army. 

For  ten  days  before  the  entertainment,  nothing  else  was  talked  of  in  our  city.  The  shops 
were  crowded  with  customers.  Hair  dressers  were  retained,  and  tailors,  milliners  and  mao- 
tuamakers,  were  U*  be  seen  covered  with  sweat  and  out  of  breath,  in  every  street. 

Monday,  July  15,  was  the  long  expected  evening.  The  morning  of  this  day  was  lubered 
in  by  a  corps  of  hair  dresaers,  occupying  the  place  of  the  city  watchmen.    Many  ladiw 
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If  history  be  philosophy  teaching  by  example,  the  dedoetion  might 
be  that  the  road  to  immortality  was  not  that  of  war,  sacrifice,  or  pri- 
vation, but  the  primrose  path  of  hospitality,  of  courteoy,  of  display. 


were  obliged  to  have  their  heads  dressed  between  four  and  aiz  o^dock  in  tlw 
great  was  the  demand*  and  so  numerous  were  the  engagements  this  day  of  the  gentlnieii  rf 
the  comb.    At  half  an  hour  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  the  time  fixed  ia  tb 
tickets  for  the  meetmg  of  the  company.    The  approach  of  the  hofor  was  pvodained  bf  tfci 
nttling  of  alt  the  carriages  in  the  city.    The  doors  and  windows  of  the  atreet,  wUeii 
the  minister's,  were  lined  with  people,  and  near  the  ministei*s  hocisa^  then  was  < 
all  the  curious,  and  idle  men,  women  and  children  of  the  city,  who  were  not  invited  to  the  «•• 
tartainment,  amounting  probably  to  ten  thousand  people.   The  minister  was  not  anmtodfid  «f 
this  crowd  of  spectators.    He  had  previously  pulled  down  a  board  fence,  and  put  np  a  low  fan 
before  the  dancing  room  and  walks,  on  purpoee  to  gratify  them  with  a  oight  of  the  nM|iy 
and  entertainment.  He  intended  further  to  have  distributed  two  pipea  of  Madeira  wine^  aadtf 
hundred  dollars  in  small  change  among  them ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  this  act  ofgeotrtmij 
by  some  gentlemen  of  the  city,  who  were  afraid  that  it  might  prove  the  occasion  ef  a  riot,  er 
WNne  tumultuous  proceedings.    The    money  devoted  to  this  purpose  was  ehaiitiWf  dista- 
bated  among  the  prisoners  in  the  jails,  and  the  patients  in  the  hospitals  in  thaei^.    AlNMit 
eight  o'clock,  our  family,  together  with  Mbs  -— —  and  Miss       ■  ,  and  oor  good  neighboari 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  —^—f  entered  the  apartments  provided  for  this  splendid  entertuBmenL    We 
were  received  through  a  side  gate  by  the  minister,  and  conducted  by  one  of  his  frsuly  ferwaid 
towards  the  dancing  room.    The  scene  now  almost  exceeds  description.     The  nnimew 
lights  distributed  through  the  garden — the  splendour  of  the  room  that  we  were  appfoaehiog— 
the  size  of  the  company,  which  was  now  collected,  and  which  amounted  to  about  TOO  po> 
sons — the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  their  dresses,  and  the  band  of  munc  which  had  jwl 
began  to  play,  formed  a  scene  that  resembled  enchantment.    Our  eompanion,  Bdisi  — 
said  ''her  mind  was  carried  beyond  and  out  of  itself.*'    We  entered  the  room  togethsr— 
and  here  we  saw  the  world  in  miniature.    All  the  ranks  and  parties,  and  professions  in  the 
city,  and  officers  of  our  government  were  fully  represented  in  this  assembly.    Here  ncR 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the   most  ancient,  and  of  the  most  modern  figimilies.     Here  were 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel.    Here  were  the  learned  facalty  of  the  oolkgr, 
and  with  them  many  who  knew  not  whether  Cicero  plead  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  whetbs 
Horace  was  a  Roman  or  a  Scotchman.    Here  were  painters  and  musicians,  poets  and  phi- 
losophers, and  men  who  were  never  moved  by  beauty,  nor  harmony,  nor  by  rhyme  oor 
feason.    Here  were  merchants  and  gentlemen  of  independent  fortunes,  as  well  as  many  ir 
spectable  and  opulent  tradesmen.     Here  were  whigs,  and  men  who  formerly  bote  the  chafio* 
ter  of  torics.     Here  were  the  president  and  members  of  Congress,  governors  of  Statet— 
generals  of  armies — ministers  of  finance,  and  war,  and  foreign  affairs,  judges  of  snperioraiid 
Inferior  courts,  with  all  their  respective  suits  of  assistants— secretaries  and  derlLa.    In  a  inid 
the  assembly  was  truly  republican.     The  company  was  mixed,  it  is  true,  but  the 
formed  the  harmony  of  the  evening.    Every  body  seemed  pleased.     Pride  and  ill 
fi>r  awhile  forgot  their  pretensions  and  offices,  and  the  whole  assembly  behaved  to 
other  as  if  they  had  been  members  of  the  same  family. 

It  was  impossible  to  partake  of  the  joy  of  the  evening,  without  being  stroek  with  tbe 
occasion  of  it.  It  was  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  Dauphin  of  Pranoe.  How  great  the  nn- 
lotion  in  the  mind  of  an  American !  to  rejoice  in  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  crown  sf 
France !  a  country  against  which  he  had  imbibed  prejudices,  as  ancient  as  the  won  be- 
tween France  and  England.  How  strange  1  for  a  protestant  to  rejoioe  in  the  birth  of  i 
prince,  whose  religbn  he  has  been  taught  to  consider  as  unfriendly  to  hamanity — and  abaw 
all,  hew  new  the  phenomenon,  for  republicans  and  freemen  to  rejoice  in  the  birth  of  a  prioct, 
who  must  one  day  be  the  support  of  monarchy.    Human  nature  in  this  fi»^Tirt  seems  to  kt 
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An  event  occurred  in  the  aatamn  of  this  year,  regarded  by  all  the 
ancient  people  as  too  important  to  be  omitted.  In  October  the  "waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  rose  to  a  height  never  known  except  at  the  ice 

larned  inmde  outwards.  The  picture  is  still  agreeable,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  us  hi  the 
clearest  point  of  view,  that  there  are  no  prejudices  so  strong,  no  opinions  so  sacred,  and  no 
contradictions  so  palpable,  that  will  not  yield  to  the  love  of  liberty. 

The  appearance  and  characters,  as  well  as  the  employments  of  the  company,  naturaOj 
•uggested  the  ideas  of  Elysium,  given  us  by  the  ancient  poets.  Here  were  to  be  seen  hevoet 
%nd  patriots  in  close  conversatbn  with  each  other.  Washington  and  Dickinson  held  several 
dialogues  together.  Here  were  to  be  seen  men  conversing  with  each  other,  who  appeaifd 
in  all  the  different  stages  of  the  American  war.  Dickinson  and  Morris,  frequently  reclined 
together  against  the  same  pillar.  Here  were  to  be  seen  statesmen  and  warriors  from  the  o(h 
posite  ends  of  the  continent,  talking  of  the  hbtory  of  the  war,  in  their  respective  StatM. 
RutleJge  and  Walton  from  the  south,  here  conversed  with  Lincoln  and  Duane,  from  the  east 
and  the  north.  Here  and  there  too,  appeared  a  solitary  character,  walking  among  the  artifi* 
dal  bowers  in  the  garden.  The  celebrated  author  of  "  Common  Sense,"  retired  frequently 
^m  company  to  enjoy  the  repast  of  his  own  original  ideas.  Here  were  to  be  seen  men  who 
bad  opposed  each  other  in  the  councils  and  parties  of  their  country,  forgetting  all  former  ffe- 

•entments,  and  exchanging  civilities  with  each  other.    Even  M n  and  R— d,  acooslsd 

each  other  with  all  the  kindness  of  ancient  friends.  Here  were  to  be  seen  men  of  various 
eountrics  and  languages,  such  as  Americans  and  Frenchmen,  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen, 
Germans  and  Irishmen,  converring  with  each  other  like  children  of  one  father.  And  lastlyi 
here  were  to  be  seen  the  extremes  of  the  civilized,  and  of  the  savage  life.  An  Indian  chief  in 
bis  savage  habits,  and  the  Count  Rochambeau  in  his  expensive  and  splendid  uniform,  talked 
with  each  other,  as  if  they  had  been  the  subjects  of  the  same  government,  generals  in  the 
tame  army,  and  the  partakers  of  the  same  blessings  of  civilized  life. 

About  half  an  hour  after  eight  o'clock,  the  signal  was  given  for  the  dances  to  begin. 
Each  lady  was  provided  with  a  partner  before  she  came.  The  heat  of  the  evening  detervid 
above  one  half  of  the  company  from  dancing.  Two  sets  however,  appeared  on  the  floor  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  evening. 

On  one  side  of  the  room  were  provided  two  private  apartments,  where  a  number  of  servanti 
Attended  to  help  the  company  to  all  kinds  of  cool  and  agreeable  drinks,  with  sweet  cahe, 
fruit  and  the  like.  Between  these  apartments,  and  under  the  orchestra,  there  was  a  private 
room  where  several  ladies,  whose  dress  would  not  permit  them  to  join  the  assembly,  were 
indulged  with  a  sight  of  the  company  through  a  gauze  curtain.  This  little  attention  to  the 
eoriosity  of  these  ladies,  marks  in  the  strongest  manner  the  minister's  desire  to  please  evefy 
body. 

At  9  o'clock,  were  exhibited  a  number  of  rockets  from  a  stage  erected  in  a  large  open 
lot  before  the  minister's  house;  they  were  uncommonly  beautiful,  and  gave  univerMi 
satisfaction. 

At  12  o'clock,  the  company  was  called  to  supper.  It  was  laid  behind  the  dancing  room 
under  three  large  markees,  so  connected  together  as  to  make  one  large  canopy.  Under  this 
canopy  were  placed  seven  tables,  each  of  which  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  fifty 
people.  The  ladies,  who  composed  near  one-half  of  the  whole  assembly,  took  their  seats 
first,  with  a  small  number  of  gentlemen  to  assist  in  helping  them.  The  supper  was  a  cold 
eoUation,  simple,  firugal  and  elegant,  and  handsomely  set  ofl!'  with  a  desert  consisting  of  cakes, 
end  all  the  fruits  of  the  season.  The  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  now  appeared  with  all  the 
splendour  of  the  minister,  and  all  the  politeness  of  a  gentleman.  He  walked  along  the 
tables,  and  addressed  himself  in  particular  to  every  lady.  A  decent  and  respectful  silence 
pervaded  the  whole  company.    Intemperance  did  not  show  its  head^levity  composed  it* 


*  * 
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flood  two  years  previously.  Wilkesbarre  was  partially  inundated, 
and  many  were  preparing  canoes  to  take  off  tbe  inhabitants  to  tbe 
hills.  This  was  termed  the  ''  Pumpkin  fresh,"  from  tbe  immeoK 
number  that  floated  down  the  stream  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
people  below.  Great  and  irreparable  losses  were  sustained  in  btj, 
grain  and  cattle,  occasioning  much  suffering  during  the  ensuing  win- 
ter. Several  houses  and  barns  were  swept  away,  and  one  or  two 
lives  were  lost. 

Other  important  personages  crowd  on  the  scene  of  action.  Tbe 
last  grand  movement  of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  having  in  viev 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  government  and  State,  in  defiance 
of  Pennsylvania,  her  power  and  her  laws,  was  now  in  bold  and  ener 
getic  progress.  Col.  Franklin,  '^  the  hero  of  Wyoming,^  in  the  spirit 
of  his  oath  on  the  bloody  rifle,  had  aroused  into  action  some  of  the 
boldest  and  most  influential  spirits  in  the  land.  In  the  proceedings 
which  follow,  fraught  as  Pennsylvania  might  well  regard  tbem,  with 
"war  and  treason ;  and  justified  as  Franklin,  and  those  gentlemen  who 
connected  themselves  with  his  scheme,  conscientiously  believed,  by 
the  unendurable  wrongs  and  oppressions  inflicted  with  unsparing 
hand  and  remorseless  rigour,  on  the  poor  settlers  at  Wyoming,  will  be 
found  names  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  nation  ;  ofllicial  func- 
tionaries of  the  highest  grade,  and  men  of  genius,  whom  literature  as 
well  as  politics,  was  proud  to  crown  with  the  chaplet  of  enviable 
distinction. 

Joel  Barlow,  already  known  to  fame,  eminent  for  learning  and  dis- 
tinguished by  genius,  which  subsequently  ensured  his  elevation  to  the 
honourable  oflice  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Fraooe, 
acted,  it  will  be  seen,  as  secretary. 

The  Wolcotts,  of  Connecticut,  were  themselves  a  host.  No  leas 
than  three  of  the  name  will  be  found  on  the  list  of  the  grand  commit- 

countenance,  And  even  humour  itself,  forgot  for  a  few  minutes  its  usual  haunl;  and  tk 
simple  jest,  no  less  than  the  loud  laugii,  were  unlieard  at  any  of  the  tables.  So  great  and  oni- 
versal  was  the  decorum,  and  so  totally  suspended  was  every  species  of  convivial  noise,  thit 
several  gentlemen  remarked  that  the  "  company  looked  and  behaved  mora  as  if  they  vnr 
worshipping  than  eating"  In  a  word,  good  breeding  was  acknowledged  by  aaivcfsl 
consent,  to  be  mistress  of  the  evening,  and  the  conduct  of  her  votaries  at  supper  fonned  tU 
conclusion  of  her  triumphs. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  company  broke  up,  and  wo  returned  home.  Osr 
ladies  speak  with  great  pleasure  of  the  entertainment,  and,  as  fiir  as  I  have  heazd,  no  ofleMt 
was  given  or  taken  the  whole  evening. 

If  this  long  letter  gives  you  half  as  much  pleasure  in  reading  it,  as  I  have  bad  in  wnting  itr 
it  will  add  greatly  to  my  propi)rtiun  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  entcrtaiameiit.  Vfiih 
great  ref^jioct,  I  am  madam,  your  sincere  friend,  and  most  humble  servaDl. 


tee  of  iwenty-lwo.  The  name  of  Hosmer  was  also  there.  Oliver 
Wolcott,  jr.,  was  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  snbse* 
tjuently  Governor  of  Connecticut.  Such  men  did  not  move  withoat 
fiigh  purpose  and  elevated  aim.  A  prize  to  gratify  ambition  could 
alone  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  gentlemen  holding  statioiit 
enjoying  consequence,  and  with  prospects  so  flattering  in  society  at 
theirs.     But  to  the  proceedings. 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Susquehanna  purchase, 
July  warned,  and  held  at  the  State  House  of  the  city  of  Hartford^ 
December  26,  A.  D.  1786, 

^  Col.  Gad  Stanley,  moderator,  Joel  Barlow,  clerk  pro  tern.,  seve* 
ral  public  papers  and  private  letters  relative  to  the  present  situation 
of  the  settlers  at  Wyoming  were  read.  It  was  then  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  the  business  for  to-morrow,  and 
that  the  meeting  adjourn  to  that  time ;  accordingly  Major  Judd,  Mr. 
Pomeroy,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Beach,  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Barton,  Mr.  O. 
Wolcott,  Mr.  A.  Wolcott,  Mr.  Hosmore,  were  appointed,  the  meeting 
adjourned  till  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

**  December  27.  The  meeting  opened  according  to  adjournment, 
and  the  committee  reported :  whereupon  the  following  resolves  were 
passed. 

**  Whereas,  it  is  an  object  of  great  importance  that  the  rights  of  the 
proprietors  under  the  Susquehanna  purchase  be  ascertained,  and  the 
claims  of  the  settlers  be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  and  their  titles  con* 
firmed,  therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  Maj.  Judd,  Saml.  Gray,  Esq.,  Joel  Barlow,  Esq., 
Oliver  Wolcott,  jr.  Esq.,  Al.  Wolcott,  jr.  Esq.,Col.Gad  Stanley,  Joseph 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  Dr.  Timothy  Hosmore,  Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  Col.  Na* 
than  Denison,  Obadiah  Gore,  Esq.,  Col.  John  Franklin,  Zerah  Beach, 
Esq.,  Capt.  Simon  Spalding,  Major  John  Jenkins,  Major  Paul  Schott, 
Abel  Pierce,  Esq.,  Capt.  John  Bartle,  Capt.  Peter  Loop,  jr.,  John 
Bay,  Esq.,  and  Col.  EtNenezer  Gray,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  autho* 
rized  and  appointed  commissioners,  with  full  powers  to  ascertain,  by 
reference  to  the  records  of  the  clerk  of  the  Susquehanna  Company, 
and  the  records  of  the  settlers  at  Wyoming,  the  names  of  the  proprie- 
tors claiming  under  said  purchase ;  that  as  soon  as  may  be  they 
make  out  a  fair  and  complete  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  proprietors, 
and  annex  thereto  the  proportions  of  land  to  which  they  are  severally 
entitled.  That  as  soon  as  said  Ibt  may  be  completed,  it  shall  be 
entered  at  large  on  the  records  of  the  said  Company,  and  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  full  and  complete  evidence  of  the  title  of  said  proprieton. 

26 
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**  That  said  Commissioners  shall  thereupon  make  a 
person  settled  upon  said  lands,  and  that  such  settlers  as  shall  appear 
to  have  been  proprietors,  heirs  or  assigns  of  proprietoni,  shall  imme^ 
diately  procure  their  locations  to  be  surveyed  and  ascertained*  'whicb 
after  being  approved  by  said  Commissioners  shall  be  accorded  at 
parcel  of  their  proprietary  right 

"  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  any  settler  or  proprietiM'  has 
nade  a  location  by  permission,  and  under  antbority  from  aay  pro- 
prietor, or. the  Company,  the  quantity  of  land  located  shall  be  sui^ 
▼eyed  as  aforesaid,  and  if  approved  by  said  Commissioiierf«  shall  be 
recorded,  and  considered  as  parcel  of  the  right  of  said  origioal 
proprietor,  unless  otherveise  provided  by  the  vole  of  this  Company; 
Ihat  said  Commissioners  be,  and  they  are  hereby  dfa-ected  to  asoertaiai 
locate  and  survey,  to  each  and  every  person,  who  has  in  cooseqaeoicc 
of  any  person,  vote,  or  agreement  of  said  Susquehanna  Coopaxiyr 
gone- and  settled  on  said  lands,  the  amount  of  his  grant,  which  being 
recorded,  shall  vest  a  full  and  complete  title  thereto,  in  favoar  of  such 
person.  Tbat  said  Commissioners  be  also  directed  and  empowered 
to  locate  and  survey,  in  favour  of  such  persons  as  they  shall  judge 
proper,  who  shall  actually  settle  and  occupy  said  lands,  by  iheU' 
selves,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  not  exceeding  200  acres  on  any  pro- 
prietor's right,  who  has  either  by  himself,  or  by  some  person  under 
him,  settled  and  remained  on  said  lands;  which  survey  and  location  . 
being  recorded  shall  vest  a  complete  title  in  such  settlers,  and  shall 
be  considered  as  parcel  of  such  proprietor's  right. 

"  That  said  Commissioners  shall  locate  and  survey  all  such  grants 
as  they  may  make  in  favour  of  any  new  settler  on  said  lands,  in  such 
towns  as  have  been  already  granted,  as  far  as  vacant  lands  can  be 
found  for  that  purpose,  or  on  such  gores  of  land  as  remain  ungranted 
between  said  towns:  Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  title  of  any  actual  settler  in  such  town.  Said  Com- 
missioners are  to  take  especial  care  that  the  property  of  widows  and 
orphans  be  in  no  instance  infringed. 

*'  That  said  Commissioners  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  convene  to- 
gether and  appoint  some  particular  place  for  holding  their  court,  and 
they  shall  in  no  instance  hold  their  court  in  any  other  place  than  tbat 
first  agreed  upon,  unless  it  shall  not  be  convenient  to  meet  at  such 
place,  in  which  [case]  it  shall  be  in  their  power  to  adjourn  to  any 
other  place,  and  they  shall  appoint  some  proper  person  for  their 
secretary,  who  shall  keep  fair  and  accurate  records  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings and  determinations. 
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**  That  said  CommissioDers  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to 
make  locations  and  surveys  in  favour  of  any  settlers  or  proprietors, 
on  any  of  the  broken  or  mountainous  lands  lying  within  five  miles  of 
the  river,  not  convenient  to  lay  out  townships  five  miles  square,  and 
ttunex  the  same  to  such  townships  as  they  judge  proper,  provided 
that  such  locations  shall  in  no  instance  exceed  six  hundred  acres  to 
the  proprietor  of  a  fall  right,  or  in  proportion  to  the  proprietor  of  a 
less  quantity  than  a  full  right  including  any  location  heretofore  made 
by  such  proprietor,  or  any  person  under  him,  and  also  including  such 
locations  as  may  by  the  said  Commissioners  be  made  in  favour  of  snf 
settler  on  his  proprietary  right 

**  And  said  Commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  grant  dew 
townships,  agreeable  to  the  former  votes  of  this  company,  and  the 
powers  heretofore  granted  to  any  Committee  for  that  purpose  art 
hereby  declared  to  cease  and  determine. 

^  And  said  Commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  inquire  into 
the  particular  circumstances  of  any  locations  and  settlements  that 
have  been  made  contrary  to  the  former  regulations  of  this  Company, 
and  confirm  or  disallow  the  same,  as  they  shall  judge  most  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  this  Company : — ^And  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  bo 
location  which  may  hereafter  be  made  contrary  to  the  regulations 
contained  in  this  act,  shall  in  any  instance  be  admitted  or  confirmed* 

*'  That  any  three  of  the  said  Commissioners,  together  with  their 
Secretary,  shall  be  a  quorum  to  transact  any  of  the  business  afore- 
said. 

"  That  the  expense  of  locating,  and  surveying  and  determining  all 
matters  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  by  persons  in  whose  favour  such  lo- 
cations, &c.,  shall  be  made  or  done :  and  that  said  Court  of  Commis- 
sioners shall  in  no  instance  exact  or  receive  unreasonable  or  exorbitant 
fees. 

**  That  any  five  of  said  Commissioners,  with  their  Secretary,  shall 
be  a  Court,  with  power  to  hear  and  finally  determine  all  controversies 
between  actual  occupants  respecting  the  title  of  lands,  and  to  award 
equitable  costs  in  the  usual  forms  of  trials  at  law ;  this  power  to  de- 
termine whenever  a  form  of  internal  government  shall  be  established 
in  that  country. 

**  Resolved  likewise,  That  the  Commissioners  aforesaid,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  fully  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  do  and  transact  any  other  matters  and  things  which  they  may 
judge  necessary  for  the  security  and  protection  of  the  settlers  on  said' 
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lands,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company  of  Proprietors^  hereby  rati- 
fying and  confirming  whatever  said  Commissioners  may  do  in  the 
premises.  Test,  Joel  Barlow,  Clerks  pro  tem.^ 

Long  as  this  document  is,  we  have  chosen  to  place  in  our  pagei 
the  full  record  of  all  that  it  contained  of  material  import  Except 
the  copy  before  us,  there  is  not,  probably,  another  in  existence.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  in  truth,  the  Committee  is  an  Executive  Directory, 
with  full  powers,  or  rather  a  Government ;  and  doubtless  meant,  in 
its  appointment,  to  be  a  provisional  government,  in  and  over  tbe  new 
State,  contemplated  to  be  erected  by  the  dismemberment  of  F^oih 
tylvania. 

These  proceedings  were  a  prelude  to  the  highly  important  and 
stirring  scenes  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  record  in  the  annals  of 
the  coming  year. 

On  the  27th  of  December  a  Supplement  was  passed  to  the  Act 
establishing  Luzerne  county,  within  four  days  of  the  close  of  the 
year,  its  whole  operation  being  thrown  into  1787 ;  and  moreover,  as 
it  introduces  a  person  of  far  too  high  distinction  to  bring  fbrvrard 
at  the .  close  of  a  letter,  we  shall  postpone  its  consideration  till  our 
next. 


LETTER  XXVI. 


1787.— Col.  Timothy  Pickering — Col.  Butler — Wyoming  People  divided — Elections^ 
Grand  Meature  of  Conciliation — The  Confirming  Act — Organization  of  Luzerne  county- 
Policy  of  Pickering — Adverae  Policy  of  Franklin—Great  Meeting — Stormy  DiacoaBion— 
Broken  up  in  confusion  and  riot — A  stream  of  Settlers  flowing  in  from  the  East,  on  Share 
and  Half  Share  Rights — Ethan  Allen  on  the  ground — A  Crisis  impending— Constitution 
for  the  new  State — Arrest  of  Col.  Franklin  for  Treason-^Spirit  of  Mrs.  Slocum— Bloody 
Scene — A  City  Paper — Commotion — Pickering  withdrawn — Is  elected  memher  of  the 
Convention— Another  year  closes  in  storms  and  tempest. 


The  Act  of  December  27th,  1786,  provided,  that  Timothy  Picker- 
ing, Zebulon  Butler,  and  John  Franklin,  notify  the  Electors  that  an 
election  would  be  holden  to  choose  a  Counsellor,  Member  of  Assem- 
bly, Sheriff,  Coroner,  and  Commissioners,  on  the  first  day  of  February. 
A  mode  was  pointed  out  by  which  Inspectors  and  Judges  were  to 
be  appointed.  Oaths  of  allegiance  were  to  be  taken  by  the  voters ; 
and  provision  for  the  election  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  was  made. 

Col.  Pickering  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Union. 
Having  the  confidence  of  Washington  and  Congress,  he  had  executed 
with  fidelity  and  approbation  the  office  of  Quartermaster-General 
of  the  army.  A  native  of  Massachusetts,  after  the  peace  he  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  becoming  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  selected, 
in  addition  to  his  great  abilities  and  weight  of  character,  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  was  a  New  England  man,  to  organize  the  new  county, 
and  introduce  the  laws  of  the  State  among  the  Wyoming  people. 
Too  politic,  as  well  as  too  just  not  to  desire  that  the  controversy 
should  be  settled  on  terms  reciprocally  satisfactory,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose,  that,  before  accepting  this  delicate  and  arduous  appoint* 
ment,  assurances  had  been  given  him  that  the  settlers,  before  the 
Decree  of  Trenton,  should,  by  some  fair  terms  of  compromise,  be 
quieted  in  their  possessions.  To  believe  otherwise  would  be  an 
imputation  at  once  upon  his  sagacity  and  his  honour. 
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Col.  Butler,  with  great  prudence,  had  kept  himself  aloof  from  til 
active  measures  of  opposition.  A  captain  in  the  old  French  war ;  a 
colonel  in  the  revolutionary  contest,  having  served  with  reputatfOD, 
and  retired  with  honours ;  ambition  having  been  satisfied,  and  age 
cooled  the  fever  of  his  ardent  temperament,  he  desired  peace;  be 
longed,  ardently,  for  repose,  if  it  could  be  attained  with  safety  to 
his  neighbours  and  credit  to  himself.  But  if  expulsion  or  war 
were  the  only  alternatives,  ''  Set  fire  to  'em,"  he  was  prepared  for 
the  course  pointed  out  by  the  duty  of  a  patriot  and  the  spirit  of  a 
soldier. 

Franklin,  except  in  education  and  polish,  was  in  no  respect  the 
inferior  of  Pickering;  and  it  was  a  wise,  though  as  it  proved,  an 
unavailing  stroke  of  policy,  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  great  Tan* 
kee  leader,  by  naming  him  as  one  of  the  Deputies  to  regulate  the 
elections. 

But  Col.  Franklin  was  too  deeply  committed  in  interest  and 
pledged  faith  to  the  grand  scheme  of  establishing  a  new  State,  to  take 
a  new  oath  of  fidelity  to  Pennsylvania ;  and  either  directly,  by  him- 
self, or  through  the  agency  of  his  attached  partizans,  every  obstacle, 
short  of  absolute  force,  was  interposed  to  prevent  the  election  being 
held. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  was  presented  the  spectacle,  equally 
gratifying  to  foes  and  painful  to  friends,  of  open  and  decided  hostility 
among  the  Wyoming  people.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  in  respect  to  the  justice  of  their  claim,  no  liberal  mind  coiiM 
have  traced  their  arduous  course,  through  toil  and  privation,  through 
suffering  and  oppression,  through  civil  and  foreign  war,  and  observed 
the  fortitude,  fellowship  and  harmony  among  themselves,  that  bad 
prevailed,  without  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  rare  and  generous  vir- 
tues so  signally  displayed.  In  an  equal  degree  was  the  mortification 
at  the  spectacle  now  presented.  It  was  now  no  longer,  **  Penny- 
mite  and  Yankee ;  "  but  the  '*  Old  settlers  against  the  wild  YaiH 
kees,  or  Half  Share  Men." 

Col.  Pickering  came  with  assurances,  that  on  the  introduction  of 
the  laws,  and  the  organization  of  the  county  by  the  election  of  pro* 
per  officers,  which  of  course  implied  the  oath  of  allegiance,  measures 
of  compromise  would  be  forthwith  adopted.  Probably  three-fourths 
of  the  ancient  people  sided  with  him,  and  were  in  favour  of  submis- 
sion to  the  law.  Among  these  were  Col.  Butler,  Col.  Denison,  the 
Hollenbacks,  the  Rosses,  the  families  of  Gore.  Carey,  Nesbit,  ete. 
while  Franklin,  the  Jenkins,  the  Slocums,  Satterlee,  Dudley,  and 
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others,  especially  the  residents  up  the  river,  wished  to  defeat  the 
electioni  insisting  that  confirmation  of  title  to  the  settlers  sboold 
precede,  and  not  be  left  to  follow,  complete  submission  to  the  power 
of  the  State.  It  was  a  day  of  high  excitement,  even  for  Wyoming; 
indeed  of  riotous  commotion.  Many  a  stalwart  Yankee  was  engaged 
in  combat  fierce,  and  sometimes  bloody,  though  not  mortal,  with  ft 
former  friend,  by  whose  side  he  had  fought.  In  the  midst  of  the 
wild  uproar,  when  overwhelming  force  was  apprehended,  Col. 
Butler  mounted  his  war  steed,  and  rode  up  and  down  amid  the 
crowd,  exclaiming ;  ^*  I  draw  my  sword  in  defence  of  the  law ;  let 
every  lover  of  peace  and  good  order  support  me !"  The  romance  of 
life  was  all  over.  That  secret  charm  which  has  led  us  so  long  to 
cherish  the  behalf  of  a  united  band  struggling  for  the  right,  was,  by 
their  disunion  dissipated  at  least  for  a  season.  In  despite  of  oppoei* 
tion,  the  election  was  consummated.  Col.  Nathan  Denison  was 
elected  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Council;  John  Franklin  was 
chosen  member  of  Assembly,  and  Lord  Butler,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff. 

Immediately  upon  the  favorable  issue  of  the  election  being  made 
known,  the  Assembly,  then  in  session,  proceeded  to  perfect  the  work 
of  conciliation  so  happily  begun.  At  the  suggestion  of  Col.  Picker^' 
ing,  a  large  number  of  the  people  united  in  a  petition,  setting  forth 
that  seventeen  townships,  of  five  miles  square,  had  been  located  by 
the  Connecticut  settlers  before  the  Trenton  Decree ;  and  the  lotSi 
averaging  three  hundred  acres,  been  set  off,  specifically,  to  settlers 
and  proprietors,  and  praying  that  these  might  be  confirmed :  Where* 
upon  the  Assembly,  on  the  28th  of  March,  passed  the  Confirming 
Law,  which  after  the  recitation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  petition, 
enacted  ''That  all  the  said  rights  or  lots  now  laying  within  the  county 
of  Luzerne,  which  were  occupied  or  acquired  by  Connecticut  claims 
ants  who  were  actual  settlers  there  at  or  before  the  terminatbn  of 
the  claim  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  by  the  Decree  aforesaid,  and 
which  rights  or  lots  were  particularly  assigned  to  the  said  settlers 
prior  to  the  said  Decree,  agreeably  to  the  regulations  then  in  force 
among  them,  be  and  they  are  hereby  confirmed  to  them  and  their 
heirs  and  assigns."  Such  was  the  essence  of  the  law.  The  Act, 
consisting  of  nine  sections,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioners, the  exhibition  of  claims,  compensation  in  land  to  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  Claimants,  and  whatever  appeared  necessary  to  carry  its 
benificent  provisions  into  complete  effect.  Peter  Muhlenburg,  Timo- 
thy Pickering,  and  Joseph  Montgomery,  Esqs.,  were  the  Commis- 
sioners named,  (Chapman  says  Stephen  Balliott.    Did  Montgomeiy 
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rw*'        decline  7)  \vho  repatred  early  in  May  to  WycNning*  U>  enter  opoi 

^^c  yjr  ijj^  duties  of  their  appointment. 

In  the  mean  tin^e  the  general  organization  of  the  sevend  deparl- 
ments  demanded  for  the  due  administration  of  the  Laws  in  Luttrai 
had  taken  place,  a  brief  official  view  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  reid 
with  interest. 

COUNTY  OF  LUZERNE,  to  wit.    May,  1787. 

Be  it  Remembered,  That  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-seTcnth  day<if 
May,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hondred  and  eigbtv-teven,  Wil- 
liam Hooker  Smith,  Benjamin  Carpenter,  and  Jaaies  Nesbitf  E9^*n^ 
Justices  of  the  County  Court  (^Common  Pleas  for  said  County, con- 
vened at  the  dwelling  house  of  Zebulon  Butler  in  Wilkesbarreyia 
the  said  County,  when  and  where  the  following  proceedings  were  bad. 

Proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sheriff  of  said  CkMinty,  com- 
manding all  persons  to  keep  silence,  there  were  read : 

I.  The  Commissions  issued  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Cooacil  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  said  William  Hooker  Smith,  Benjamin  Carpen- 
ter, and  James  Nesbit,  and  also  to  Timothy  Pickering,  Obadiab 
Gore,  Nathan  Kingsley,  and  Matthias  Hollenback,  constituting  then 
Justices  of  the  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  said  County. 

II.  The  Dedimus  Potestatum  to  Timothy  Pickering  and  Nathan 
Denison,  Esquires,  issued  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  ian 
powering  them  to  administer  the  oaths  to  persons  who  were,  or 
should  be  commissioned  in  said  County. 

Ill;  Then  William  Hooker  Smith,  Benjamin  Carpenter,  and  James 
Nesbit,  Esquires,  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  of  office,  and  Jus* 
tices  of  the  Peace,  and  of  the  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  said 
County,  (as  required  by  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,)  betbie 
Tinoothy  Pickering,  Esq.,  impowered  as  aforesaid  to  administer  then. 

IV.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  then  opened,  and  Joseph 
Sprague  appointed  Crier. 

v.  Then  were  read  the  other  Commissions  granted  to  Ttmotby 
Pickering,  Esq.,  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  constituting  hiai» 

1.  Prothonotary  of  said  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 

9.  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 

8.  Clerk  of  the  Orphans'  Court, 

4.  Register  for  the  Probate  of  Wills,  and  granting  letters  of  Ad» 

ministration, 

5.  Recorder  of  Deeds> 
for  said  County^ 
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VT.  The  Court,  upon  application  to  tbem  made,  admitted  and  ap* 

pointed  Ebenezer  Bowman,  Putnam  Catlin,  Roswell  Wells,  and  Wil* 
liam  Nichols,  to  be  attorneys  of  the  same  Court,  who  were  accord- 

ingly  sworn. 

VII.  Then  appeared  Lord  Butler*  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  the  same  County, 
and  petitioned  the  Court  to  take  some  order  relative  to  the  erecting  of 
a  jail  within  the  said  County,  Whereupon 

It  is  ordered,  that  he  immediately  apply  to  the  trustees  for  that 
purpose  appointed,  and  request  them  to  execute  the  powers  granted 
them  by  the  law  of  the  State,  so  far  as  respects  the  erecting  of  a 
County  Jail. 

Thus  Luzerne,  being  politically  organized.  Courts  established,  and 
the  laws  introduced  under  the  auspices  of  Col.  Pickering,  sustained 
by  the  confirming  law,  he  proceeded  with  wisdom  and  promptitude  to 
conciliate  the  good  will  o{  the  people — to  assuage  passion,  to  over- 
come prejudice,  to  inspire  confidence.  If  Franklin  was  busy,  Pick- 
ering was  no  less  active.  Without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  lessening 
his  dignity  by  unworthy  condescension,  he  yet  rendered  himself  fa- 
miliar,— talked  with  the  farmer  about  corn  and  potatoes,  and  with 
their  wives  about  the  dairy,  maintaining  his  own  opinions  with  zeali 
yet  listening  to  others  with  respect  ''  He  was  rio  way  a  proud  man,'' 
was  the  general  expression  of  the  ancient  people.  But  they  thought 
he  farmed  rather  too  much  by  books,  and  smiled  to  see  him  cart 
into  his  barn  damp  clover,  to  cure  by  its  power  of  generating  heat 
in  the  mow.  To  show  his  entire  confidence  in  the  faith  of  the  State, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  to  be  expected  from  the  confirming  laWf 
Col.  Pickering  immediately  purchased  several  tracts  of  land  of  Con- 
necticut Claimants ;  (the  prices  paid,  and  those  for  which  they  have 
since  been  sold,  may  furnish  an  interesting  paragraph  in  a  subsequent 
letter.)  How  entirely  he  sought  to  conform  to  the  simple  habits  of 
the  people,  is  shown  by  the  record  in  his  own  hand  writing,  that 
Timothy  Pickering,  and  some  other  citizens, ''  were  elected  fence 
viewers  and  overseers  of  the  poor." 

Franklin,  meanwhile,  with  characteristic  industry  visited  from 
town  to  town,  from  settlement  to  settlement,  and  from  house  to  house, 
kindling  by  his  burning  zeal  the  passions  of  his  adherents  to  resist  the 
laws,  not  by  open  violence,  but  by  avoiding  to  commit  themselves  by 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  participating  in  any  measure  that 
should  seem  .to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  unless  some 
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law  more  comprehensive,  liberal  and  specific,  should  firtft  be  enaoted 
to  quiet  the  settlers  in  their  lands*. 

At  length  a  proposition  was  made  and  acceded  to  by  both  parties» 
that  the  whole  people  should  be  called  together,  and  a  general  meeting 
be  held  to  talk  over  the  matter  in  common  council,  a  sort  of  ancient 
••  Town  Meeting,''  though  not  "  legally  warned,**  to  hear  speakers  on 
either  side,  and  if  possible,  to  preserve  union  among  those  who  had 
io  long  fought  and  suffered  together,  now  separating  into  the  niost 
exciting  and  acrimonious  divisions.  Old  Forty  Fort  was  ebosea  at 
the  ground.  The  day  fixed,  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and 
the  west  poured  forth  their  anxious  hundreds,  plainly,  nay,  ruMy 
dressed,  for  they  were  yet  very  poor ;  but  with  firm  tread,  oom- 
pressod  lip,  and  independent  bearing,  for  though  rough  and  sun* 
burnt,  (on  this  great  occasion  who  would  stay  at  home,)  they  were 
at  once  a  shrewd  and  a  proud,  as  they  were  a  hardy  and  brave  pech 
pie.  A  platform  had  been  erected  for  the  Moderator  and  Clerinr 
of  the  meeting,  and  a  stand  for  the  speakers,  convenient  to  address 
the  Assembly. 

Samuel  Sutton  was  called  on  to  preside. 

The  meeting  had  come  together  to  take  into  consideration  the 
important  matter,  whether  the  terms  qfered  by  the  Confirming  Lam 
should  he  accepted ;  which  involved  the  point  whether  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  should  be  received  and  obeyed.  On  these  questions, 
as  we  have  previously  intimated,  there  was  a  wide  diversity  of 
opinion.  Throughout  the  Valley  of  Wyoming  proper,  wherein  the 
earliest  settlements  were  made,  and  the  principal  sufferings  had  bees 
experienced,  including  the  townships  of  Kingston,  Pittston,  Wilkes* 
barre,  Hanover,  Plymouth  or  Shawney;  and  all  the  country  bdow, 
a  great  majority  were  in  favour  of  coming  in  kindly  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State,  and  accepting  the  terms  held  out  by  the  Con- 
firming Law.  The  older  men,  wearied  with  contests,  and  desiroos 
of  repose,  more  especially  took  the  part  of  obedience,  compromise 
and  peace.  A  few,  perhaps  a  third,  some  smarting  under  tbs 
treachery  of  Armstrong  and  the  insolence  of  Patterson,  distrusted  til 
promises  made  on  behalf  of  Pennsylvania,  however  plausible  and 
fairly  made.  Others,  young  men,  brave  and  ardent,  still  "  loved  the 
rocking  of  the  battlements,"  and  wooed  the  storm  that  brought 
action  and  imparted  distinction.  Up  the  river,  above  and  beyond 
the  limits  mentioned,  the  settlers,  new  and  old,  with  greater  una- 
nimity,  though  some  division  of  opinion  existed,  preferred  to  rely  on 
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their  Connecticut  titles,  cherishing  hopes  of  aid,  not  official  but 
efiective,  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont.  So  great 
a  gathering  had  not  been  known  in  the  Valley  for  years.  Matters 
of  the  highest  moment  were  to  be  discussed  and  decided.  Indeed 
the  future  fate  of  Wyoming  seemed  to  rest  on  their  deliberationa, 
and  the  decision  of  that  day.  Little  less  than  war  or  peace  appeared 
to  be  involved  in  the  issue.  All  felt  the  magnitude  of  the  question 
to  be  resolved.  But  Wyoming  was  no  longer  united.  Discord  had 
reared  its  snaky  crest;  malign  passions  wei'e  awakened.  Brother 
met  brother,  and  friend  confronted  friend,  not  with  the  ail  hail  of 
hearty  good  will,  but  with  beating  heart,  knit  brow,  and  the  frown 
of  anger  and  defiance. 

Col.  Pickering,  sustained  by  the  Butlers,  the  HoUenbacks,  the 
Nesbits,  and  the  Denisons,  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  law  and  com- 
promise. Col.  Franklin,  supported  by  the  Jenkinses,  the  Spaldmgs, 
the  Sattcrlees,  came  forth  the  champion  of  the  Connecticut  title. 
Col.  Pickering  first  ascended  the  rostrum,  and  opened  the  meeting 
by  an  able  address,  urging  every  motive  in  his  plain  common  sense» 
strong  and  emphatic  manner,  that  could  operate,  leading  to  a  fixed 
government  of  law — freedom  from  harrassing  contests  for  their 
homes ;  the  terms  of  compromise  including  all  the  seventeen  town« 
ships  established  before  the  Trenton  Decree,  embracing  nearly  all 
the  old  settlers,  and  containing  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
acres  of  land.  He  pledged  his  honour,  dearer  than  life,  that  Penn- 
sylvania was  honest  in  her  purpose,  sincere  in  her  oflTer  of  com- 
promise, and  that  full  faith  might  be  reposed  in  her  promise.  Half 
convinced,  yet  distrustful,  Stephen  Gardiner  spoke  up :  **  Your  lips 
speak  fair,  but  O  that  there  was  a  window  in  that  breast,  that  we 
might  read  your  heart !" 

Col.  Jenkins,  in  his  brief,  and  sententious  way,  demanded:  ''What 
security  have  we,  that  if  we  comply  and  put  ourselves  into  your 
power,  the  State  won't  repeal  the  law,  and  deal  as  treacherously  as 
in  the  case  of  Armstrong  ?" 

Col.  Franklin  now  rose,  and  replied  with  all  the  bitterness  he  was 
master  of.  Dwelt  on  the  justice  of  the  Connecticut  title;  the  land 
was  their  own,  purchased  by  their  money,  their  labour,  and  their 
blood  ;  the  sufferings  of  the  settlers,  the  wrongs  and  insults  they  had 
received  from  Pennsylvania,  he  set  forth ;  and  declared  the  terms  of 
compromise  hollow  and  deceptive,  and  in  no  measured  strains,  (as  if 
the  spirit  or  his  oath  on  the  bloody  rifle  reanimated  him,)  denounced 
all  those  who  took  part  with  Pickering.    At  this  moment,  passions. 
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long  with  difficulty  suppressed,  overpowered  all  prudential  conu- 
derations,  and  Col.  Hollenback,  one  of  the  earliest  and  bravest  of  the 
settlers,  drew  the  butt  of  his  riding  whip  and  aimed  a  blow  at  Frank* 
lin^s  head.  Caught  by  some  friendly  arm,  it  missed  its  aim ;  but  the 
whole  meeting  was  instantly  thrown  into  wild  confusion.  The  par- 
ties  ran  to  the  neighboring  wood,  and  each  cutting  a  sticky  retuniedi 
and  blows,  furious  and  severe  were  exchanged,  until,  in  the  wild 
melee,  the  meeting  separated,  after  a  vote,  not  very  orderly  taken, 
was  adopted  to  support  the  laws,  and  accept  the  proposed  terms  of 
compromise. 

Franklin  and  his  party  excited  to  still  greater  activity,  continoed 
to  throw  every  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  confirming  law,  and 
made  the  most  spirited  opposition  to  the  laws  being  received  and 
obeyed.  Surveyors  were  now  out  in  various  directions,  locating 
townships  under  the  Connecticut  claim.  Whole  share  rights  and 
half  share  rights  had  become  a  stock  of  lively  speculatk>n,  and  no 
inconsiderable  value.  The  dormant  titles  throughout  Connecticut, 
and  the  neighboring  States,  were  drawn  forth  from  their  long  ne- 
glected repose,  and  purchased  by  speculators,  or  entered  and  survey- 
ed for  the  owners ;  while  a  stream  of  population  was  literally  pour- 
ing in  from  the  east,  and  settling  along  the  Susquehanna,  and  the 
chief  branches  that  empty  into  the  river,  more  especially  in  the 
more  northern  limits  of  the  county. 

Soon  after  the  dispersion  of  the  great  meeting,  no  little  sensatioa 
was  produced  in  the  Valley,  by  the  appearance  of  the  far  famed 
General  Ethan  Allen,  from  Vermont,  arrayed  in  cocked  hat  and 
regimentals.  The  purpose  of  his  visit  was  as  well  understood  by 
Pickering  as  by  Franklin  and  his  associates.  A  grant  of  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  was  made  to  him  by  the  Susquehanna  Com- 
pany. How  many  men  he  was  pledged  to  lead  from  the  Green 
Mountains  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  it  was  not  doubted 
that  his  object  was  to  reconnoiter,  and  concert  measures  for  early  and 
decisive  action. 

A  crisis  was  depending  of  highest  moment,  pregnant  with  civil  war 
and  revolution.  Barlow  and  the  Wolcotts,  as  has  been  previously 
intimated,  had  not  embarked  even  their  names,  without  purposes  of 
import  and  ambition.  A  constitution  for  a  new  State  was  actually 
drawn  up,*  the  purpose  being  to  wrest  Wyoming  and  the  old  county 

*  Gon.  William  Ross  told  the  writer,  that  heing  at  New  Haven  in  18(13  or  4,  a  genllerata 
assured  him  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  it  was  understood  William  Judd,  E^q.,  of  Farminf- 
ton,  was  to  be  the  first  Governor,  and  John  Franklin  lieutenant  Governor.    The  lals 
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of  Westmoreland  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ea- 
tablish  a  new  and  independent  governntent,  as  Vermont  was  esta^ 
blished  in  despite  of  New  York.  Nor  will  the  design  be  regarded 
as  impracticable,  when  the  success  of  the  settlers  on  the  New  Harnp* 
shire  grants  is  considered,  and  when  the  extreme  weakness  of  the 
Federal  government  under  the  confederation  is  regarded.  Indiao 
hostilities  raging  in  the  west ;  the  Shays'  disturbances  still  prevailing 
in  Massachusetts,  and  the  arm  of  government  every  where  unnerved 
and  powerless,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wrongs  and  contumely  heaped 
upon  the  Wyoming  people,  and  the  general  sympathy  that  existed 
throughout  the  whole  country  in  their  favour. 

How  far  the  details  of  the  plan  were  known  to  Col.  Pickering,  can- 
not now  be  ascertained ;  but  that  his  intelligent  and  sagacious  mind 
fully  comprehended  the  danger  is  not  to  be  doubted.  He  saw  that 
Franklin  was  the  prime  mover,  the  head  and  grand  leader  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  determined  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  his  machi"* 
nations.  A  writ  was  obtained  from  Chief  Justice  M'Kean,  to  arrest 
John  Franklin  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Not  choosing  to  entrust 
even  the  secret  to  any  officer  in  Luzerne,  four  gentlemen,  of  known 
resolution,  activity  and  strength,  were  deputed  on  the  perilous 
duty.  Captain  Lawrence  Erbe,  Capt.  Brady,  and  Lieut.  McCor- 
mtck,  who  had  held  commissions  in  the  army,  were  the  principal 
personages  entrusted  with  the  confidential  service.  Col.  Franklin, 
at  the  close  of  September,  had  been  on  a  political  tour  down  the  west 
side  of  the  river  to  Huntington  and  Salem,  and  returned  by  Hanover 
to  Wilkesbarre,  when,  as  he  stood  by  Mr.  Yarrington's,  near  the  ferry, 
it  being  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  person  whom  he  knew 
came  up  and  said,  "  a  friend  at  the  red  house  wished  to  speak  to 
him."  Unconscious  of  danger  he  walked  down,  when  suddenly  he 
was  seized  behind,  and  an  attempt  made  to  pinion  his  arms.  By 
powerful  efforts  he  shook  himself  loose;  was  again  seized,  but  by  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  kept  his  opponents  from  their  purpose,  till 
a  noose  was  thrown  over  his  head,  and  his  arms  confined ;  the  power 
of  all  four  being  requisite  to  tie  him.    To  get  him  on  horseback  was 


Capt.  Richards,  a  highly  intelligent  and  worthy  man,  being  from  Farmington,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  inquire  of  him.  Hin  reply  was  prompt  and  distinct,  leaving  no  doubt  in  respect 
to  the  matter.  *'  Yes,  perfectly  familiar  to  me.  Capt.  Judd  showed  me  the  draft  of  the 
constitution.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Olirer  Wolcott.  I  well  remember  it  commenced  like 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  setting  forth  a  series  of  wrongs,  or  the  declaration  of 
rights,  justifying  the  deed,  and  then  came  the  organization,  &c." 
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the  next  object.  Col.  FrankliD  now  cried  out :  "  help,  help !  WiUiani 
Slocum!  Wtibre  is  William  Slocum?*'  and  drawing  his  pistols^  for 
be  went  armed,  discharged  one  of  them  without  effect,  when  a  heaTj 
blow  struck  him  for  a  moment  almost  senseless,  and  covered  his  fiice 
with  blood.  The  hour  had  been  judiciously  selected, — in  the  midst 
of  seeding  tima  William  Slocum,  with  nearly  all  the  male  popo- 
lation,  were  at  work  in  distant  fields  sowing  grain.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  good  Quaker  mother  was  aroused.  Her  Yankee  blood  watofk 
A  lovely  and  amiable  woman  she  was,  but  for  the  moment  she  thoii^ 
of  nothing  but  the  release  of  Franklin.  Mrs.  Slocum  seized  the  goo, 
and  running  to  her  door,  "  William,"  she  cried,  **  Who  will  call  YTd- 
liam  T    Is  there  no  man  here  T    Will  nobody  rescue  himf* 

From  the  river  bank  Capt.  Erbe  had  got  his  prisoner  into  the  wamu 
street  near  Col.  Pickering's,  but  with  tremendous  power,  in  despite  of 
his  four  captors,  Franklin  threw  himself  from  the  horse,  as  often  as 
placed  on  him,  when  Col.  Pickering  was  obliged  to  come  from  behind 
the  curtain,  and  decisively  to  interpose.  Accompanied  by  bis  servant, 
William  A.  George,  he  ran  to  the  door  armed  with  a  loaded  pistol, 
which  he  held  to  Franklin's  breast,  while  George  tied  his  l^s  under 
the  horse,  and  bound  him  to  one  of  his  captors. 

Col.  Pickering  says :  **  The  four  gentlemen  seized  him*  two  of 
their  horses  were  in  my  stable,  which  were  sent  to  them ;  but  sooq 
my  servant  returned  on  one  of  them,  with  a  message  from  the  gen* 
tiemen  that  the  people  were  assembling  in  numbers,  and  requested 
me  to  oome  with  what  men  were  near  me,  to  prevent  a  reacue.  I 
took  loaded  pistols  in  my  hands,  and  went  with  another  servant  to 
their  aid.  Just  as  I  met  them,  Franklin  threw  himself  off  his  horse, 
and  renewed  his  struggle  with  them.  His  hair  was  disheveled  and 
face  bloody  with  preceding  efforts.  I  told  the  gentlemen  they  would 
never  carry  him  off  unless  his  feet  were  tied  under  his  horse's  belly. 
I  sent  for  a  cord.  The  gentlemen  remounted  him,  and  my  servant 
tied  bis  feet.  Then  one  taking  his  bridle,  another  following  behind, 
and  the  others  riding  one  on  each  side,  they  whipped  up  his 
horse,  and  were  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  his  friends."  Thus  sub- 
dued by  six,  he  was  hurried  with  painful  speed  to  the  jail  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

A  paper  of  that  city  announces  the  event,  showing  its  estimated 
consequence  by  the  following  exciting  paragraph  : — 

"  October  6,  1787.    We  are  informed  that  John  Franklin,  the  hero 
of  Wyoming,  has  been  seized  by  several  of  the  friends  of  govern- 
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tnent.  and  brought  to  this  city.  It  is  hoped  that  some  legal  steps 
will  be  taken  to  subdue  the  turbulent  spirit  of  this  modern  Shays,  who 
has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  discontents  in  the  county  of  Luzerne» 
and  has  uniformly  labored  to  involve  the  county  in  a  civil  wac- 
Every  overture  that  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  government 
has  been  rendered  ineffectual  by  his  machinations,  and  even  his  elecr 
lion  as  a  representative  in  the  General  Assembly  was  not  sufficieiU 
to  gratify  his  ambition^*  "  Better  to  reign  in  hell*  than  serve  io 
jheaven,"  has  ever  been  a  favourite  sentiment  with  the  demons  of 
aedition." 

All  Wyomuig  was  in  commotion  from  Nescopeck  to  the  State 
line,  on  hearing  of  the  abduction  of  Franklin,  and  the  part  CoL 
Pickering  had  acted  in  the  scene. 

Immediate  measures  were  adopted  by  the  partizans  of  the  Yan* 
kee  leaders  to  seize  Col.  Pickering,  and  carry  him  off  as  a  hostage 
for  the  safety  of  Franklin.  A  guard  had  been  detailed  for  the  protec* 
tion  of  his  family  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Smith,  of  which  Col.  Butler  volun* 
leered  to  take  the  command.  Under  the  lead  of  Swift  and  Satterlea, 
the  Tioga  boys,  or  wild  Yankees,  surrounded  the  house  in  the  eveD- 
ing,  and  demanded  admittance,  threatening  in  case  of  refusal  or  re^ 
aistance,  to  set  the  buildings  on  fire.  No  satisfactory  reply  being 
given,  a  fire  was  absolutely  kindled,  when  Col.  Butler  went  out  to 
the  besiegers.  ''  I  pledge  you  my  word,"  said  he,  ''  that  Col.  Pick* 
eringis  not  within;  but  to  satisfy  your  party, Capt.  Swift,  as  I  hai^ 
confidence  in  your  honour,  and  that  of  Mr.  Satterlee,  we  will  allow 
you  to  come  in  and  search — more  would  only  give  unnecessary  dia* 
turbance  to  the  family.*'  A  stipulation  was  made,  that  all  the  aroM 
of  both  sides  should  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  committee  mutually 
chosen.  While  the  search  was  making,  old  friends  and  comrad^ 
chatted  socially  together.  Col.  Pickering  apprised  of  their  approach 
bad  escaped  to  the  fields.  But  his  own  account  of  the  matter  poa* 
aesses  too  much  interest  not  to  be  quoted* 

'^  The  rising  of  Franklin's  men  was  expected  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  I  desired  my  friends  to  place  sentinels  along  the 
bank,  where  they  might  discover  the  first  movements  for  crossing  the 

*  The  Cact  we  haTe  not  been  able  officially  to  verify,  but  prerame  Col.  Pickering  in  hii 
profound  policy  h»i]  procured  the  choice  of  Franklin  to  the  Aaaembly,  at  tbe  February  elec- 
tion ;  knowing  if  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  his  honour  would  not  suffer  him  to  pursue 
measures  hostile  to  the  integrity  of  the  State ;  but  he  would  neither  accept  the  oHice,  nor 
take  {h»  oath.    His  prerious  oath  on  the  *'  bkx>dy  riSe"  yet  ibrbade. 
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river,  and  then  sat  down  to  sup  \i^ith  my  family.  Before  I  had  finished 
that  meal,  a  sentinel  came  in  haste  from  the  river,  and  informed  me 
that  Franklin's  adherents  were  crossing  in  boats.  My  house  was 
within  a  furlong  of  the  river.  I  took  up  a  loaded  pistol,  and  three 
or  four  small  biscuits,  and  retired  to  a  neighboring  field.  Soon  the 
yell  of  the  insurgents  apprised  me  of  their  arrival  at  my  house.  I 
listened  to  their  noises  a  full  half  hour,  when  the  clamour  ceasing,  I 
judged  that  the  few  armed  neighbors,  who  had  previously  entered 
and  fastened  the  doors,  had  surrendered.  This  was  the  fact.  The 
rioters,  (as  I  afterwards  learned  from  your  mother,)  searched  the 
house  for  me,  and  for  concealed  arms,  if  any  there  were. 

**  While  I  was  listening,  Griffith  Evans,  secretary  to  the  board  of 
commissioners,  and  a  lodger  at  my  house,  retiring  from  it,  fortii* 
Dately  taking  the  same  course,  joined  me.  Believing  that  when  they 
should  have  searched  the  house  in  vain,  they  would  proceed  to  the 
near  fields  to  find  me,  I  told  Mr.  Evans  it  would  be  well  to  retire 
still  farther.  When  we  had  gained  the  side  of  Wilkesbarre  mountain, 
we  laid  ourselves  down  and  got  some  sleep.  In  the  morning  I  de- 
scried at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  a  log  house,  which  was  on  a 
lot  of  land  I  had  purchased,  and  near  a  mile  from  the  village,  and 
occupied  by  an  honest  German,  whose  daughter  lived  with  yoor 
mother  as  a  maid.  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Evans,  as  he  had  no  personal 
injury  to  apprehend  from  the  rioters,  to  go  to  the  log  house,  and  ask 
the  German,  in  my  behalf,  to  go  down  to  my  house,  (which,  as  his 
daughter  was  there,  would  be  perfectly  natural,)  and  if  he  could  see 
your  mother,  inquire  what  was  the  state  of  things,  and  whether  I 
could  return  with  safety.  Mr.  Evans  waited  his  return ;  and  then 
brought  me  word  from  your  mother,  that  I  must  remain  concealed, 
for  they  were  still  searching  for  me.  It  was  now  about  eleven 
o'clock.  I  told  Mr.  Evans  that  as  I  could  not  return  to  Wilkesbarre, 
we  had  better  proceed  for  Philadelphia,  and  inform  the  Executive  of 
the  state  of  things  at  Wyoming.  He  readily  assented,  and  we  inome- 
diately  commenced  our  march.  It  was  through  pathless  woods,  and 
we  had  no  provisions  except  the  three  or  four  biscuits  I  had  put  into 
my  pocket  the  preceding  evening.  That  we  might  not  get  lost,  I 
proposed  turning  short  to  our  left,  to  strike  the  road  leading  from 
Wyoming,  and  thence  take  our  departure  with  more  safety.  We 
did  so ;  and  then  again  darting  into  the  woods,  proceeded  as  nearly 
as  we  could  judge,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  road,  but  not  in  sight  of 
it     A  little  before  sun-setting  we  came  to  a  small  run  of  water, 
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iKrhich  I  supposed  to  be  the  **  nine  mile  run,'*  being  at  that  distance 
from  Wilkesbarre.  I  therefore  desired  Mr.  Evans  to  go  cautiously 
down  the  run  till  he  should  strike  the  road  which  crossed  it.  He  did 
8O9  it  was  not  far  off.  On  his  return  we  concluded  to  lie  down  to 
get  some  sleep,  intending  to  rise  when  the  moon  should  be  up,  at 
about  two  the  next  morning  and  prosecute  our  journey.  About  two 
miles  from  the  nine  mile  run  was  Bear  Creek,  a  stream  perhaps  forty 
or  fifty  feet  wide,  and  without  a  bridge.  Having  several  times  tra- 
veled that  road,  I  knew  when  we  approached  it.  There  I  thought 
it  probable  the  insurgents  had  posted  a  small  guard  to  intercept  me, 
leaving  their  main  guard  at  a  deserted  cabin  four  miles  back.  Mr. 
Evans  proposed  to  advance  alone,  to  reconnoiter,  and  if  he  discovered 
there  any  armed  men  to  halloo,  that  I  might  escape  into  the  woods. 
I  told  him  that  was  impracticable ;  fatigued  and  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, I  could  not  fly ;  that  each  of  us  had  a  loaded  pistol ;  that 
I  presumed  the  guard  at  the  creek  would  not  exceed  three  men ; 
that  if  they  attempted  to  take  us,  we  must  each  kill  his  man,  when 
the  third  would  be  glad  to  escape.  With  this  determination  we  pro- 
ceeded. The  creek  was  not  guarded,  we  forded  it,  and  then  marched 
at  our  ease.  In  the  morning,  we  reached  the  first  inhabited  house 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Wilkesbarre.*   Here  we  were  refreshed 

*  A  letter,  obligingly  furnished  tne  by  J.  Jordan,  jr.,  Eftq.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  throws  light  upon  this  part  of  our  narrative. 

October  6,  1787.    Dr.  Sinithfield,  writes  to  the  Council,  viz :  '  Yester- 

day morning  being  on  the  Wyoming  road,  at  a  small  distance  from  Larner's  house,  1  met 
Timothy  Pickering  and  Mr.  Evans,  secretary,  entering  our  settlements  in  a  distressed  situt* 
tion.  Being  infurmed  of  the  coup  de  main  executed  on  Franklin,  and  apprehensive  of  the 
natural  consequences  attending  such  conduct,  I  asked  for  information,  when  to  my  great  sur- 
prise,  I  understood  from  Mr.  Pickering,  that  although  he  narrowly  escaped  the  vengeance  of 
the  Connecticut  banditti,  and  had  lefl  behind  his  lady  and  children,  likely  to  be  taken  at 
hostages  for  Franklin ;  he  was  going  to  Philadelphia,  to  compromise  matters  with  John 
Frankhn.  His  expressions  I  believe  started  from  a  repenting  and  disappointed  heart,  in  the 
expansion  of  which  I  understood  he  had  wrote  a  letter  to  J.  Swid.  present  leader  of  the  fac- 
tion, promising  an  act  of  amnesty  for  him,  Franklin  and  party,  provided  they  would  submit  to 
his  fugitive  plan  of  submission  to  our  laws.  He  further  added  that  his  first  exertion  in  the 
city  wooid  be  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  prisoner  Frankhn,  and  should  propose  to  him  once  more  to 
make  him  and  Swid,  men  of  great  importance  on  the  above  condition.  It  hurted  my  feel- 
ings tu  conceive,  that  one  individual  as  Mr.  Pickering,  in  a  free  and  constitutional  guvcrn- 
nuiut,  should  confer  or  pretend  to  dispose  of  the  three  branches  of  uur  political  existence,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  confesses  of  the  necessity  of  coercive  measures  and  sees  the  dignity  of 
government  exposed.  The  tumult  continues  in  Wyoming — the  apprehension  of  Franidin, 
1  believe  has  only  hastened  the  period  of  their  clandestine  opposition  to  Government.  I 
hope  it  will  convince  our  legislators  of  the  impropriety  of  purchasing  peace  at  the  cx|)cni0 
and  ruin  of  individuals,  from  a  set  of  men  devoted  to  disturb  public  tranquillity. 

FRANCIS  SMITH. 
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.urith  a  comfortable  breakfast,  and  then  went  on  oor  way.  Haring 
traveled  some  miles  farther,  we  came  to  some  farmers'  houaea,  wbeif 
we  hired  horses,  and  then  coat inued  our  journey  to  Philadelphia. 

^*  On  my  return  to  Wilkesbarre,  I  was  informed  that  the  arrallg^ 
ment  of  the  guards  to  intercept  me,  was  precisely  as  I  had  ooojec- 
tured.  A  subaltern's  command  marched  to  the  deserted  cabii, 
whence  three  men  were  detached  to  Bear  Creek,  where  they  waited 
till  night,  when  they  returned  to  the  cabin ;  concluding  that  I  had 
reached  the  creek  before  them. 

'*  The  insurgents,  soon  brought  to  reflection,  and  deprived  of  the 
counsel  and  direction  of  their  leader,  Franklin,  began  to  relent,  and 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Executive  Council,  acknowledging  their  oflfeoce, 
and  praying  for  a  pardon.  This  was  readily  granted  ;  and  Coloael 
Denison,  the  Luzerne  counsellor,  went  up  with  the  pardcui.  It  wai 
natural  to  infer  from  this,  that  I  might  return  in  safety  to  my 
family.  I  proceeded  accordingly;  but  when  within  twenty-five  miles, 
I  sent  by  a  servant  who  was  with  me,  a  letter  to  your  mother, 
desiring  her  to  consult  some  of  the  discreet  neighbours,  who  were 
my  friends,  relative  to  my  return.  She  did  so.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  I  could  not  return  with  safety  at  present.  So  I  went 
back  to  Philadelphia. 

"  In  September,  1787,  the  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the 
several  States,  to  form  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States,  which 
bad  been  sitting  several  months  in  Philadelphia,  concluded  their 
labours.  They  recommended  that  the  Constitution  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  Convention  of  Delegates,  to  be  chosen  in  each  State,  bj 
the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of  its  Legislature,  for 
their  assent  and  ratification.  Such  a  Convention  being  called  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  people  of  Luzerne  county  chose  nt 
their  delegate  to  represent  them  in  it.  This  Convention  assembled  in 
Philadelphia,  (where  I  still  remained,)  I  think,  early  in  December.  • 
After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  the  Convention  assented  to  and  rati- 
fied the  Constitution.  It  was  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  received 
the  signatures  of  nearly  all  the  Delegates,  including  the  opposers 
while  under  discussion,  with  the  exception  of  some  three  or  four ' 
obstinate  men,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  of  their  characters, 
as  ignorant  as  obstinate.  The  opposers  of  its  adoption  were  the 
■  extra-republicans  or  democrats — the  same  sort  of  men  who  after- 
wards were  called  anti-federalists,  and  who  uniformly  opposed  all  the 
leading  measures  of  the  federal  administration  of  the  General 
Government. 
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**  I  could  now  no  longer  doubt  that  I  might  return  to  Wyoming.  I 
arrived  there  the  beginning  of  January,  1788.'' 

At  the  Fall  election  Col.  Denison  was  again  returned  to  the 
Executive  Council,  and  Capt.  John  Paul  Schott  was  chosen  mem- 
her  of  Assembly. 

Thus  closed  the  year  1787,  and  no  bow  of  promise  gave  hope 
that  the  succeeding  year  would  be  less  distinguished  by  violence 
and  disorder. 


•  • '  ' 
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1788— Col.  Pickering's  return— Violent  Abduction— His  Account,  with  Notet— f  ank« 
War— A  Mucy  Boy— Capt  Ross  wounded,  Joseph  Dudley  killed— Col.  Fmnklin  in  Philr 
delphia  Jail— The  JLion  Tamed— Released  on  Bail— Chief  Justice  M'Kean  mod  Jn^fi 
Rush-^Trial»— Dawn  of  Peace,  t 


Col.  PicKEHiNcr  from  his  honourable  exile  to  PhHadelphiay  where  he 
had  performed  the  acceptable  service  of  a  delegate  to  ratify  the 
Federal  Constitution,''^  returned  to  Luzerne  early  in  January^  1788. 

No  incident  of  importance  marked  the  first  part  of  the  year ;  but 
the  violent  abduction  of  that  gentleman  in  June,  was  a  measure  of 
the  most  exciting  character,  leading  up  civil  war  in  its  train,  and 
again  staining  the  fair  fields  of  Wyoming  with  blood. 

Col.  Pickering's  own  narrative  of  that  event  I  have  chosen  to  copjt 
from  the  deep  interest  which  the  recital,  by  himself,  cannot  fail  to 
excite  and  gratify;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  much  matter  presents 
itself  in  his  letter  for  observation,  I  shall  throw  into  notes,  a  free 
commentary  as  we  proceed. 

"  On  the  26th  of  June,  at  about  11  at  night,  when  your  mother  and 
I  were  asleep,  and  your  brother  Edward,  nine  months  old,  was  lying 
on  my  arm,  I  was  awakened  by  a  violent  opening  of  the  door  of  the 
room.  "  Who's  there  ?"  I  asked :  "  Get  up,"  was  the  answer.  "  Don't 
strike,"  said  I, ''  I  have  an  infant  on  my  arm.^ — I  had  no  doubt  that 
the  intruders  were  ruffians  come  to  execute  the  long  menaced 
attack. 

*  Col.  Stone  seems  to  think  it  an  extraordinary  instance  of  inconsistency,  that  the  people 
of  Luzerne  should  "select  Col.  Pickering  of  all  others,  to  sit  in  judgment,  upon  an  inftro- 
nient,  which  if  adopted  was  to  become  the  grand  regulating  machinery  of  their  polttieal  and 
religious  principles,  the  charter  of  their  lil^erty.  and  that  of  their  posterity  in  all  time  to  come, 
while  they  would  not  trust  the  same  individual  to  decide  for  them  in  a  matter  of  a  contested 
title  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  worth  of  land !"  It  may  bo  remarked  that  the  people  of  Lu- 
zerne were  now  divided  in  twain.  Those  who  elected  Col.  Pickering  had  no  hand  in  hit 
exile.  Those  who  would  have  laid  the  hand  of  violence  on  him,  would  not  take  the  oath  of 
aUegiance,  and  were,  therefore,  not  voters^^ 
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**  I  rolled  Edward  from  my  arm,  rose,  and  put  on  my  clothei.  Your 
mother  slipped  out  of  the  other  side  of  the  bed ;  and  putting  on  some 
clothes  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  soon  returned  with  a  lighted  candle. 
Then  we  saw  the  room  filled  with  men  armed  with  guns  and  hatchets* 
having  their  faces  blacked,  and  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads. 
Their  first  act  was  to  pinion  me ;  tying  my  arms  together  with  a  cord, 
above  my  elbows,  and  crossed  over  my  back.  To  the  middle  of  this 
cord  they  tied  another,  long  enough  for  one  of  them  to  take  hold  of, 
to  prevent  my  escaping  from  them.  They  told  me  it  would  be  weli 
to  take  a  blanket  or  outer  garment,  for  I  should  be  a  long  time  in  a 
situation  where  I  should  want  it.*  I  desired  your  mother  to  get  me 
an  old  surtout,  which  was  in  the  chamber.f  She  quickly  returned, 
and  I  received  it  on  one  of  my  arms.  They  then  led  me  off,  and 
hastened  through  the  village  of  Wilkesbarre,  in  perfect  silence. 
Having  traveled  a  couple  of  miles,  they  halted  a  few  minutes.  TheQ 
resuming  their  march,  proceeded  to  Pittstown,  ten  or  eleven  miles  up 
the  river  from  Wilkesbarre.  Here  they  stopped  at  a  tavern  and 
called  for  whiskey — offering  some  to  me,  which  I  did  not  accept ;  I 
drank  some  water. 

*^  In  twenty  minutes,  they  left  this  house,  and  pursued  their  march. 
— There  were  about  fifteen  of  them — arranged  in  my  front,  my  rear, 
and  on  both  flanks.  We  were  in  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  night 
As  we  proceeded,  one  of  the  ruffians  at  my  side  thus  accosted  me— - 
*•  Now  if  you  will  only  write  two  or  three  lines  to  the  Executive 
Council,  they  will  discharge  Col.  Franklin,  and  then  we  will  release 
you."  Instantly  I  answered — "  The  Executive  Council  better  un- 
derstand their  duty,  than  to  discharge  a  traitor  to  procure  the  re- 
lease of  an  innocent  man." — "  Damn  him,  (exclaimed  a  voice  before 
me)  why  don't  you  tomahawk  him?"  this  wrath  of  the  ruffian  (1)  was 

[  ♦  Two  Noteg  by  Col.  P.— When  I  stepped  out  of  bed,  the  first  garment  I  took  up  waa  a 
coat,  in  a  pocket  o(  which  wag  a  packet  of  letters  which  I  had  written  to  one  or  more  of  my 
acquaintances,  Memberg  of  Congregs,  (then  sitting  at  New  York)  detailing  the  conduct  and 
characterg  of  gome  of  the  leaders  in  the  nefarious  measures  of  the  Susquehanna  Companjr; 
which  letters  Mr.  Andrew  EUeot,  then  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  who  was  to  set  off  for  Philadel- 
phia the  next  morning,  was  to  take  with  him.  I  dropped  the  coat,  and  felt  for  a  pair  of ' 
fuatian  trowsefg,  and  fuatian  jacket  with  glee%eg.    These  I  put  on — and  my  shoes. 

t  Your  mother  afterwards  informed  roe  that  one  of  Che  ruffians  followed  h«r  to  the  chamber, 
and  threatened  to  tomahawk  her,  if  she  made  any  noiae.] 

Note  1.  (To  Pickering'g  letter.)  "  This  wrath  of  the  ruffian."  This  is  the  third  tinit 
within  the  limits  of  a  page,  that  the  word  ruffian  ig  applied  to  his  captors.  Granting  to  Col. 
Pickering,  which  we  cheerfully  do,  the  possegsion  of  unspotted  integrity,  we  still  think  hit 
narrative  should  be  read  with  a  knowledge  that  strong  prejudice  was  a  marked  characteriatie 
of  his  otherwiie  manJy  mind,    li  does  not  appear  that  mofie  jeverity  waa  useti^  thao  waf 
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excited  by  the  word  "  traitor/*  applied  to  their  old  leader,  FranUio. 
No  more  words  were  uttered  on  this  subject. 

We  soon  reached  the  river  Lachawannack,  about  t'^o  miles  fiom 
the  tavern.  After  searching  a  little  while,  they  found  a  canoe,  in 
which  some  of  them  passed  over.  On  its  return  I  stepped  in,  wilh 
the  others  of  the  gang.  The  water  was  low,  and  the  canoe  touched 
the  bottom  before  we  reached  the  shore.  I  was  going  to  step  oat  and 
wade  to  the  shore.  **  Stop  " — said  one  of  them,  who  had  a  pack  on 
his  back.  He  waded  to  the  shore — laid  down  his  pack — ^returned  to 
the  side  of  the  canoe,  and  carried  me  on  his  back  to  the  share.  (2) 

<'  Proceeding  upwards,  we  in  a  little  while  came  to  a  ferry.  The 
day  had  dawned.  They  crossed  over  in  a  scow  (a  large  flat-bottomed 
boat)  to  the  western  side  of  the  Susquehanna ;  and  we  continued  oar 
march,  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  for  an  hour  or  two ;  then  struck  into 
the  woods,  and  pursued  the  course  upwards,  out  of  sight  of  the  river. 
About  four  in  the  afternoon,  they  arrived  at  a  log  hoose  near  the 
bank  of  the  river  about  thirty  miles  above  Wilkesbarre.  Here  they 
had  victuals  cooked,  and  I  ate  with  a  good  appetite ;  having  fasted 
since  I  was  taken  the  preceding  night. 

**  Seeing  a  bed  in  the  room,  I  laid  myself  down  upon  it.  I  do  not 
recollect  when  they  unpinioned  me.  I  had  lain  but  a  Kttle  while, 
when  a  man  arrived  in  a  boat  from  Jacob's  Plains,  a  small  settlement 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  above  Wilkesbarre.  I  knew  the  man. 
The  ruiRans  (supposing  that  I  was  asleep)  inquired  with  eagerness, 
what  was  the  news  below ;  and  whether  the  militia  had  turned  oat 
to  pursue  them.  He  answered  in  the  aiRrmative.  I  immediately 
saw  that  I  should  not  be  suffered  to  keep  my  place  on  the  bed.  In  a 
few  minutes,  one  of  them  came  to  the  bed  side  and  said  **  get  up.**  I 

indispensable  to  his  safe  keeping.  Such  refreshments  as  they  obtained  for  themfelTet  it 
Lackawanna,  were  freely  placed  at  his  service.  With  considerate  thoughtfuhieM  Ibey  ai* 
vised  him  to  take  a  blanket,  showing  that  they  desired  he  should  be  eoaafortaUe.  '^  Ne« 
only  write  two  or  three  lines  to  the  Executive  Council — they  will  release  FraDklin,  and  «e 
will  release  you."  This  key  unlocks  the  whole  affair.  No  ruffian  malevolenoe  mingled  m 
the  abduction.  The  sole  object  was  the  release  of  their  friend  and  leader  in  a  tboiMaa^ 
troubles.  To  almost  any  other  mind  it  would  have  occurred,  that  thoae  men,  Ihoogfa  m 
error,  might  be  actuated  by  noble  and  generoD#sentiments.  After  the  violence,  the  wroii|i^ 
the  perfidy  exhibited  towards  the  settlers,  by  Armstrong  and  Patterson,  acting  in  the  Oi 
of  Pennsylvania,  no  great  stretch  of  chanty  was  requisite,  to  allow  that  a  veiy  honest 
might  doubt  the  unccrity  of  the  new  overtures  for  compromise. 

Note  2.  Col.  Pickering  crossed  over  in  the  canoe  with  others  of  the  '*  gang.*  But  it 
seems  they  would  not  allow  him  even  to  wet  his  feet.  One  of  this  gang  of  Tv-JgUifu  ahsh 
Intely  took  him  on  his  shoulders  to  the  shore.  Courtesy  and  kindaeas  appear  to  hare  maxiud 
their  condoot. 
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rose,  and  they  took  me  directly  back  from  the  river,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile ;  and  behind  a  rising  ground  they  rested  for  the  night.  It  thun- 
dered ;  and  a  heavy  rain  soon  wet  us  to  the  skin.  At  day-light  one 
of  the  crew  went  to  the  house :  and  finding  all  quiet,  he  returned,  and 
we  all  went  thither.  The  drying  of  our  clothes,  and  eating  breakfast, 
employed  us  till  about  ten  o'clock.  Standing  with  them  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  I  observed  a  man  on  the  other  side,  leading  a  horse.  It 
was  on  the  shore  of  the  river.  Being  near  sighted,  I  did  not  know 
him.  But  one  of  them  exclaimed — ^*  There  goes  Major  Jenkins, 
now, — a  damned  slinking  son  of  a  bitch."  By  this  courteous  obser-  / 
vation  on  the  second  man  of  the  party,  and  the  first  in  Franklin*! 
absence,  it  was  apparent,  that  after  encouraging  and  engaging  them 
in  the  diabolical  outrage  upon  me  he  had  deserted  them.(3)  He,  in  fact 
kept  on  his  route,  went  into  the  State  of  New  York,  and  there,  being 
a  land  surveyor,  found  employment,  during  the  residue  of  the  season, 
and  until  tranquillity  was  finally  restored  to  the  county. 

'*  By  this  time  the  blacking  had  disappeared  from  the  faces  of  the- 
ruffians ;  when  I  found  two  of  them  to  be  sons  of  one  Dudley,  a  car- 
penter and  a  near  neighbour  at  Wilkesbarre.     The  others  were  ail 

before  unknown  to  me. 

• 

"  They  now  prepared  to  cross  over  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Gideon  Dudley  came  up  to  me  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs, 
with  which  to  manacle  me.  To  this  I  objected,  as  they  were  going 
to  cross  the  river  in  a  small  canoe,  and  I  desired  to  have  a  chance  of 
saving  my  life  by  swimming,  if  it  should  overset.  At  this  moment 
Mr.  Earl  (whom  I  had  not  known,  but  who  was  father  to  two  of  the 
party)  interposed — telling  Dudley  that  there  was  no  danger  of  an 
escape,  and  advising  him  not  to  put  the  irons  upon  me.  He  ac- 
cordingly forbore. — ^We  crossed  the  river;  and  they  pursued  their 
march.     In  an  hour  they  halted ;  the  leader  of  the  band  selected  four. 


Note  3.  "  Ruffians*'  "  Crew!'  "  Diabolical  Ou/ra^c, "—garnUh  the  next  page,  ihow- 
ing  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  that  existed  after  thirty  years  had  passed  away.  The 
harsh  remarks  on  Col.  Jenkins  do  not  warrant  the  inference,  we  think,  which  has  been 
drawn  from  it.  Col.  Jenkins  never  put  his  hand  to  an  enterphze,  however  hazardous,  and 
then  shrunk  from  it,  leaving  his  companions.  4!ol.  Jenkins  had  warned  Col.  Pickering  of  the 
danger.  '*  Fore-warned,  fore- armed,''  he  might  have  taken  it  as  a  friendly  caution,  but  chose 
to  regard  it  as  a  threat  It  was  no  new  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Col.  Jenkins  to  go  into 
the  Oenesee  country  surveying.  For  two  or  three  years  he  had  been  engaged  with  Dcwit, 
in  laying  out  the  fine  western  lands  in  New  York,  and  the  reader  munt  have  olwervcd  that 
bis  name  does  not  appear,  or  if  at  all,  seldom  in  the  contests  of  1785-6.  With  a  large 
and  growing  family,  no  one  more  sincerely  desired  repose,  that  industry  might  reap  its  juit 
reward. 
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aiid  bid  the  rest  go  on. — ^With  these  foar  and  mey  be  darted  directly 
into  the  woods.  This  excited  some  apprehension  in  me,  of  peraonid 
mischief;  especially  as  one  of  them,  by  the  name  of  Cady,  sustained, 
as  I  understood,  a  very  bad  character.  The  leader  of  this  band  was 
a  hunter,  and  had  his  rifle  gun  with  him.  As  we  proceeded  a  &wa 
was  started,  and  as  he  bounded  along,  the  hunter  shot  bim,  and  in 
five  minutes  had  his  skin  off,  and  the  carcass  slung  on  his  back.  At 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  river,  they  halted,  dose 
by  a  very  small  run  of  water.  A  fire  being  quickly  kindled,  tbey 
began  to  cook  some  of  the  venison.  The  hunter  took  bis  first  cot 
They  sharpened  small  sticks  at  both  ends,  running  one  into  a  slice  of 
the  fawn  and  setting  the  other  end  into  the  ground,  tbe  top  of  the 
stick  bearing  so  near  the  fire  as  to  broil  the  flesh.  Being  hangry,  I 
borrowed  one  of  their  knives,  and  followed  their  example. — ^I  observed 
the  hunter  tending  his  steak  with  great  nicety ;  and  sprinkling  it  with 
a  little  salt,  as  soon  as  it  was  done,  he  with  a  very  good  grace,  pre* 
sented  it  to  me !  (4) 

"  Before  night,  they  cut  down  some  limbs  of  trees,  and  formed  a 
slight  booth,  to  shelter  us  from  the  dew.  One  of  them  taking  post  as 
a  sentinel,  we  lay  down  on  the  ground :  my  pillow  was  a  stone.)— In 
this  sftjlation  we  remained  about  a  week.  (5)  At  first,  they  had  soaie 
good  salt  pork,  and  wheaten  bread  that  lasted  two  or  three  days; 
after  which  they  got  Indian  meal,  which  they  made  into  cakes,  or 
fried,  as  pancakes,  in  the  fat  of  the  pork.  Of  the  pork  they  were 
very  sparing ;  frying  only  two  or  three  small  slices  at  a  time,  and 
cutting  them  up  in  the  pan.  Such  was  our  breakfast,  dinner  and 
supper:  my  share  did  not  exceed  five  mouthfuls  of  pork  at  each 
meal.*  (6)     They  fared  better — sopping  up,  with  their  bread  or  cakes, 

*    *^      Note  4.    Considering  that  Cady  was  the  worst  of  the  ruffian  gang,  this  was  very  citiL 

Note  5.  Perhaps  the  first  night ;  but  with  attendants  so  obliging,  we  can  hardly  aupposi 
Col.  P.  kept  his  stone  [)iIlow  the  whulc  ^^-cek.  A  hass-woixl  log  we  have  oAen  used  in  tb« 
woods,  a  stone  seldom— never.  Attention  is  called  to  this  point  to  show  that  prejudice 
tinges  the  account,  and  it  must  therefore  be  received  with  some  slight  grains  of  allowanof; 
nothing  to  detract  from  the  outline,  but  something  to  be  softened  in  the  colouring. 

[•  "  Yet  I  never  felt  more  alert  and  vigorous  in  my  life;  which  I  ascribed  to  my  necenarj 
extreme  temperance.**] 

Note  6.  The  Colonel  was  a  soldier,  and  took  proper  note  of  his  rations.  At  Tonkban* 
S  nock  "they  cooked  victuals,  and  I  ate  with  a  good  api)etite."  At  another  time,  ffadjr  "with 
a  good  grac«,  presented  him  a  nice  venison  steak."  Now  they  have  pork  and  johnny  cake; 
but  he  repines  that  for  his  shore  he  got  only  "  five  mouthfuls  of  pork  at  each  meal.'*  Thai 
19  fifteen  mouthfuls,  or  al>out  half  a  pound  a  day.  And  venison  could  not  have  been  scam. 
But  Col.  Pickering  was  remarkable  for  his  fine  apfietite  and  powerful  digestion,    AlterwauRli 
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all  the  fat  in  the  pan,  of  which  I  felt  no  inclinatiou  to  participate.-— 
It  was  here  I  told  them  they  would  repent  of  their  doings ;  and  in* 
atead  of  being  supported  by  four  hundred  men  in  the  county,  as  they 
bad  professed  to  believe,  that  they  would  be  abandoned  to  their 
fate. 

*'  From  this  station  they  marched  a  few  miles,  and  took  another,  in 
a  narrow  valley,  a  sequestered  place,  and  about  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  Susquehanna.  We  had  no  sooner  halted  than  they  came  to 
me  with  a  chain  five  or  six  feet  long,  having  at  one  end  a  band  like 
the  bands  of  horse-fetters.  Col.  Franklin,  they  said,  had  been  put  in 
irons,  in  the  Philadelphia  jail,  and  they  must  put  irons  on  me,  al- 
though it  was  not  agreeable  to  them  to  do  it ;  *'  but  their  great  men 
required  it.'*  Satisfied  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  remonstrate,  I 
was  silent.  They  fixed  the  band  of  the  chain  round  my  ankle,  se- 
curing it  with  a  flat  key,  which  they  twisted,  to  prevent  its  being 
cut  off  without  a  tool  to  untwist  the  key.  The  other  end  of  the  chain 
they  fastened  by  a  staple  to  a  tree.  In  this  situation  I  remained  an 
hour  or  more ;  and  they  employed  themselves  in  forming  a  booth  with 
the  boughs  of  trees.  This  chain,  besides  its  conformity  with  the  orders 
of  their  "  great  men,"  saved  my  gentlemen  from  the  burden  of  mount- 
ing guard  every  night.  When  we  lay  down,  they  placed  me  in  the 
middle,  and  one  of  them  wrapped  the  chain  round  one  of  his  legs ;  so 
that  I  could  not  rise  to  attempt  an  escape,  without  waking  him  up. 
But  I  determined  not  to  make  the  attempt — for  I  soon  considered  that 
my  life  was  not  in  danger ;  and  I  expected  them  to  grow  weary  of 
their  enterprise :  so  I  patiently  endured  present  affliction.  Besides^ 
if  I  escaped  they  could  take  me  again,  unless  I  quitted  the  county; 
which  was  the  precise  object  of  the  outrage — to  get  rid  of  me. 

We  had  been  in  this  valley  but  two  or  three  days,  when,  one 
morning,  whilst  all  my  guard  were  fast  asleep,  I  heard  a  brisk  firing 
of  musquetry.  It  was  a  skirmish,  I  had  no  doubt,  between  the 
**  Boys"  (as  these  fellows  called  their  party)  and  the  militia  who  had 
come  from  below  to  discover  thenif  and  rescue  me.  But  I  let  them 
sleep  on ;  nor  did  I  tell  them  of  the  firing  after  they  awoke.  After 
breakfast,  one  of  them  went  down  to  a  house  by  the  river,  in  their 
interest,  and  returned  in  haste,  to  tell  his  comrades  that  the  ''  Boys*' 

durini;  Washington's  administration,  when  negotiatin;r  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  a  vaAt 
table  was  surrounded  by  commissioners,  contractors,  attendants,  and  braves.  The  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  characteristic  designation  of  the  chiefs ;  one  was  that  of  the  eagla, 
another  of  the  tortoise. .  An  old  warrior  seeing  Col.  P.  swallowing  his  eleventh  cup  of  colfee, 
with  viands  in  proportion,  exclaimed — *'  ffi ;   Wolf  Tribe." 
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and  militia  had  met,  and  that  in  the  battle,  captain  Ross,  who  com- 
manded  the  militia,  was  mortally  wounded.*  At  the  close  of  this,  or 
the  next  day,  they  marched  down  to  the  river,  and  sought  for  a  canoe 
to  cross  to  the  western  side ;  but  could  find  none.  We  were  now 
at  Black- Walnut  Bottom,  about  forty-four  miles  above  Wilkesbane. 
Thus  disappointed  they  marched  back  into  the  woods,  and  we  lay 
down  for  the  night.  The  next  day,  towards  evening,  they  went  again 
to  the  river  and  crossed  it.  It  was  so  dark  that  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  yards  we  might  pass  unseen.  They  passed  through  t 
thick  wood  to  the  house  of  one  Kilborn,  father  to  two  of  the  party. 
There  we  lodged.  The  next  morning  they  pushed  back  into  the 
woods,  about  four  miles  from  the  river.  This  was  the  third  and  last 
station.  This  changing  from  place  to  place,  was  to  prevent  their 
being  discovered  by  the  militia,  who  came  from  below,  at  diifereot 
times  to  find  them. 

'*  On  the  15th  of  July,  Gideon  Dudley  (who  now  appeared  to  have 
the  command)  with  two  others  came  out  to  our  station.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon.  After  lounging  about  for  some  time,  as  if  tbey  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves,  they  approached  me ;  and 
Dudley  asked—"  Don't  you  wish  to  be  set  at  liberty  ?" — ''  To  be 
sure  I  do  " — was  my  answer.  After  a  little  pause,  Dudley  accosted 
me — "  What  will  you  do  for  us  if  we  will  set  you  at  liberty  T — ^"^  What 
do  you  wish  me  to  do  for  you  ?"  was  my  reply.  "  Will  you  inter- 
cede for  Col.  Franklin's  pardon  ?"  (7)  "  No,  I  will  not."  This  answer 
was  evidently  unexpected ;  they  were  confounded ;  and  retiring,  tbey 
for  some  time  laid  their  heads  together.  Then  again  coming  near,  one 
of  them  asked — "  Will  you  intercede  for  our  pardon  T — After  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  I  aswered — "  While  I  have  been  in  your  hands,  yott 
have  told  me  of  your  *  Great  Men,'  and  that  you  have  been  acting  in 
obedience  to  their  orders.  By  them  you  have  been  misled  and  de- 
ceived. Give  me  their  names,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  obtaining  yotcr 
pardon." — This  they  could  not  do,  they  said,  without  going  down  to 
their  Head  Quarters,  and  consulting  the  main  body ;  and  turned  on 

[*  "  He  was  badly  wounded,  but  recovered.  Gideon  Dudley  received  ffY>m  the  militia  a 
ball  throuf^h  his  hand."] 

Note  7.  '*  Will  you  intercede  for  Col.  Franklin's  pardon  V*  Neither  retaliation,  revenge, 
nor  malicious  mischief,  actuated  them.  Only  "  intercede  for  Franklin^"  wai  the  generous 
purpose.  But  for  their  own  pardon  he  would  solicit,  if  they  would  discloie  the  names  of 
their  "  great  men,"  their  leaders  and  advisers.  This  they  with  true  honour  refused  to  do. 
While  these  incidents  were  transpiring  in  the  sequestered  glen,  where  the  distinguished 
prisoner  was  held  in  durance,  all  the  rest  part  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  extrems 
agitation. 
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their  heels  to  depart — ^'  Stop,**  said  I,  **  and  knock  off  this  chain.** 
They  instantly  took  off  the  chain,  that  1  had  carried  about  for  ten 
days. 

"  I  lay  down  with  roy  guard  that  night,  not  doubting  of  my 
speedy  release.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  I  rose,  put  the  fire-brands 
together  (in  the  woods,  a  fire  is  generally  kept  up  at  night  even  in 
the  warmest  weather;)  mixed  up  some  of  their  miserable  coarse  Indian 
meal  for  cakes,  spread  the  dough  on  pieces  of  hemlock  bark  (the  usual 
trenchers)  and  set  them  to  the  fire.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to 
see  our  green  tea,  I  went  to  gather  it.  This  was  the  winter  green, 
bearing  red  berries,  which  went  by  the  name  of  partridge  berries. 
Infused  in  boiling  water,  the  winter  green  makes  a  tolerable  warm 
beverage.* 

By  this  time  my  guard  were  awake,  the  tea  was  boiled  and  the 
cakes  were  baked.  I  told  them  that  expecting  to  be  released,  I  had 
risen  and  got  the  breakfast  ready,  in  order  to  gain  time ;  for  if  re- 
leased, I  had  a  particular  desire  to  reach  home  the  next  day.f  I  then 
proposed  that  we  should  go  to  their  head-quarters,  without  delay ; 
where,  if  released,  it  would  be  well ;  if  not,  I  would  come  back  with 
them  again  into  the  woods.  They  readily  assented — took  up  their 
kettle  and  frying-pan — (our  kitchen  furniture)  and  down  we  marched. 
When  arrived  near  to  their  head-quarters,  they  halted.  One  went  to 
announce  our  arrival.  Two  or  three  came  out,  Gideon  Dudley  at 
their  head — when  he  put  to  me  the  original  question, "  Will  you  in- 
tercede for  Col.  Franklin's  pardon  ?'*  "  I  will  answer  no  question  till 
I  am  set  at  liberty,"  was  my  return.  They  conducted  me  into  Kil- 
born's  house. 

"  It  was  now  the  16th  of  July.  Nineteen  days  had  passed  away, 
while  I  had  been  their  prisoner.  Having  no  razor,  nor  a  second  shirt, 
I  had  neither  shaved  nor  changed  my  linen  during  that  whole  time. — 
They  had  told  me,  if  I  desired  clothing  or  any  thing  else  from  home, 
and  I  would  write  for  them,  they  should  be  brought  to  me.  (8)  I 

[  *  ''They  once  asked  me  if  I  should  Hko  a  dith  of  coffee.  '  A  dish  of  coffee  by  all  means,' 
1  answered.  They  went  to  work.  Boiling  water  in  their  iron  pot,  to  make  it  clean,  then 
emptying  it,  they  set  it  over  to  heat.  They  next  strewed  into  it  some  Indian  meal ;  and 
when  it  was  roasted,  they  poured  in  water;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  boiled,  the  coffee  was  made. 
It  was  an  agreeable  change  for  our  green  tea."] 

[  t  "  It  would  be  the  17th  of  July— my  birth  day."J 

Note  8.  *'  Clothing  or  any  thing  else"  that  you  want,  Col  Pickering,  shall  be  brought 
you  from  home.  This  does  not  look  like  wanton  oppression.  "  Only  intercede  for  our 
beloved  Franklin.^  Noble  fellows— they  scarcely  deserved  from  him  the  harsh  epithet  of  a 
**  gang  of  ruffians.'* 
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accordingly  wrote  to  your  mother  for  clothing — and  for  a  book.  She 
sent  them  up  as  directed,  and  they  arrived  at  Zebulon  Marcy*B  at 
Tunkhannock ;  and  there  I  found  them,  after  I  was  released.  The 
shirt  I  wore  from  home,  I  repeatedly  took  off,  and  washed  as  well 
as  I  could,  in  cold  water  and  without  soap. 

"  As  soon  as  I  entered  Kilborn's  house,  they  brought  uie  a  nuaor 
and  soap  to  shave,  and  a  clean  shirt,  and  pair  of  stockings ;  and  told 
me  I  was  at  liberty.  They  roasted  some  chickens,  and  gave  me  as 
good  a  dinner  as  the  poor  wretches  could  furnish.  (9) 

'*  While  dinner  was  preparing,  they  renewed  their  request,  that  I 
would  intercede  for  Franklin's  pardon.  This  I  again  perempto- 
rily refused  to  do.  Then  they  made  the  same  request  for  themselves; 
and  I  again  told  them  that  I  could  venture  to  assure  them  of  pardons, 
if  they  would  give  me  the  names  of  their  "  Great  Men  **  who  bad  insti- 
gated them  to  commit  the  outrage  I  had  endured  at  their  hands. 
They  consulted  together  for  some  time ;  and  finally  told  me  they  could 
not  give  up  their  names.  "  This  (I  said  to  them)  is  a  very  unwise 
determination.  Here  are  two-and-twenty  of  you  (I  had  counted 
them)  who  may  all  obtain  pardon,  if  you  will  give  me  the  names  of 
your  employers ;  and  among  so  many,  some  one  at  least,  to  save  him- 
self, will  turn  state's  evidence ;  you  had  better  therefore  give  me  the 
names  of  the  men  who  have  engaged  you  in  this  wicked  business." 
**  Whoever  does  it,  said  Gideon  Dudley,  ought  to  go  to  bell,  and  be 
damned  everlastingly."  (10) 

'*  They  then  made  a  last  request,  that  I  would  write  a  petition  for 
them  to  the  Executive  Council  praying  for  pardons,  and  carrying  it 
with  me  to  Wilkesbarre,  take  an  opportunity  to  send  it  to  Philadel- 
phia.   With  this,  undeserving  as  they  were,  I  complied. 

"  It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon ;  and  unless  I  went  to  Tunkhan- 
nock (distant  twelve  miles)  that  night,  I  could  not  reach  home  the 
next  day.  They  had  a  good  boat  in  which  they  carried  me  down.  It 
was  dark  when  they  landed.  I  had  only  set  my  foot  on  shore,  when 
the  two  Earls  came  to  me,  aside,  and  offered  to  become  evidences  for 
the  state  upon  an  assurance  of  pardon.  This  I  ventured  to  give  them: 
but  the  rogues,  when  brought  before  the  court,  divulged  none  of  the 


Note  9.    The  "  poor  wretches,"— not  so  harsh.    The  savory  odour  of  the  '*  roested  chkk- 
ens,*'  in  some  measure  softened  his  ire. 

Note  10.    The  expression  of  Dudley  is  rough  enough ;  but  the  rugged  coat  cannot  con- 
ceal from  view  the  noble  sentiment  of  integrity,  fidelity  and  honour,  that  ties  beneath  it. 
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names  of  their  **  Great  men  ;'^  and  reluctantly  furnished  any  evidence 
against  their  companions.  (11) 

**  Walking  from  the  landing  place  about  a  mile,  across  the  Tunk- 
hannock  bottom  land,  we  arrived  at  the  house  of  Zebulon  Marcy,  to 
get  supper  and  lodging.  There  I  found  the  bundle  of  clothing 
which  your  mother  had  sent  up  for  me ;  and  there,  also,  I  found  an 
inhabitant  of  Pittstown,  going  down  the  river  as  far  as  Lachawan* 
nock  Creek.  And  Tuttle,  one  of  the  *  Boys,'  said  he  would  go  down 
with  us,  and  take  his  chance.  The  next  morning,  we  three  set  off  in 
a  canoe.  Landing  the  man  destined  for  Lachawannock,  the  other 
went  on  with  me  to  Wilkesbarre.  On  the  way,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  joined  the  *  boys '  but  two  or  three  days  before,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover where  I  was,  and  get  me  rescued  out  of  their  hands.  (12) 

"  Stepping  ashore  at  Wilkesbarre,  I  walked  directly  to  our  house. 
You  were  standing  at  the  front  door.  As  I  drew  near,  you  looked 
a  moment — appeared  frightened — and  retired.  Before  I  reached  the 
door,  your  mother  came  with  Edward  in  her  arms.  Consternation 
marked  her  countenance— as  if  I  had  been  an  apparition.  My  return 
80  soon  was  wholly  unexpected ;  and  she  looked  at  me  as  if  to  satisfy 
herself  of  the  reality. 

**  Without  waiting  the  result  of  their  petition  to  the  Executive 
Council,  most  of  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  upon  me,  fled 

Note  11.  Though  a  man  of  unosaal  intelligence,  as  well  as  fortitude,  Col.  P.,  it  is 
evident,  did  not  perfectly  comprehend  the  Yankee  tactics.  The  Earls  were  not  traitors- 
there  was  not  a  drop  of  traitor  blood  in  their  veins.  Doubtless  the  measure  was  adopted  with 
tlw  assent  of  their  companions.  Having  two  witnesses  secured,  of  coorse  little  pains  would 
be  taken  to  search  for,  or  summon  others,  and  with  them  their  companions  were  safe. 

Note  13.  Nor  was  Tuttle  a  recreant  to  his  faith.  •'  Deceive  your  enemy,"  is  a  maiim  of 
war.  It  was  important  to  their  safety  that  Pickering  should  be  conciliated  and  watched. 
The  Earls  and  Tuttle,  shrewd  men,  were  best  able  to  throw  him  off  his  guard ;  draw  out 
his  opinions,  and  fathom  his  purposes.  There  was  not  one  of  that  "  gang  of  ruffians," 
we  firmly  believe,  who  would  not  sooner  have  sacrificed  his  life,  than  betrayed  his  fellows: 
An  anecdote  of  Benjamin  Earl  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  yet  so  nearly  approaches  the 
indelicate,  that  pardon  must  be  solicited  for  its  recital.  A  writ  issued  for  his  apprehendon 
growing  out  of  the  Yankee  disturbances,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  our  old  friend  Wcstover^ 
(who  stood  by  Cooper  in  the  Indian  battle,)  now  a  constable,  to  serve.  Mr.  Earl,  a  very 
small  man,  though  he  had  a  large  spirit,  had  just  married  a  buxom  girl  of  four  times  bis 
size.  In  the  dead  of  night  Westover  and  his  assistants  demanded  admittance.  Pressing  her 
little  spouse  deep  in  the  feathers,  for  the  object  of  the  visit  was  known,  and  placing  her- 
self on  her  back  over  him,  so  that  there  appeared  but  one  person  in  bed,  she  answered, 
"  Come  ill,  who  is  there  1"  *'  Westover  1"  "  Come,  E^rl,  you  are  my  prisoner,"  and  en- 
tered the  room  with  a  light.  "  For  shame,  Mr.  Westover,**  said  Mrs  Earl.  "  I  hero  a  lone 
woman  to  be  so  encroached  upon."  "  But  where  is  Ben?"  "  You  know  he  was  expecting 
the  writ,  and  needn't  think  he  was  such  a  fool  as  to  be  at  home^-he  has  more  wit  than  tlwtj 
I  hope.*'    Satisfied  the  lady  was  alone,  Westover  retired. 
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to  the  northward,  to  escape  into  the  state  of  New  YorL  On  their 
way,  as  they  reached  Wysock's  Creek,  they  encountered  a  parly  of 
militia,  under  the  command  of  Capt  Rosewell  Franklin,  and  exchanged 
some  shots.  Joseph  Dudley  was  very  badly  wounded.  The  others 
escaped.  Dudley  was  put  into  a  canoe,  and  brought  down  to  Wilkes- 
barre,  a  distance  of  perhaps  sixty  or  seventy  miles.  The  doctor 
who  was  sent  for,  had  no  medicine.  I  had  a  small  box  of  oiedicines 
which  had  been  "put  up  under  the  care  of  my  friend  Dr.  Rush.  Of 
these,  upon  application  of  the  physician,  I  furnished  all  he  desired. 
But  Dudley  survived  only  two  or  three  days^  On  his  death,  his 
friends  sent  to  your  mother,  to  beg  a  winding  sheet — ^which  she  gaf« 
them. 

'*  In  the  autumn,  a  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  held  it 
Wilkesbarre,  by  M'Kean,  Chief  Justice,  and  Judge  Rush.  A  number 
of  the  villains  had  been  arrested — were  tried  and  convicted — fined  and 
imprisoned  in  different  sums,  and  for  different  lengths  of  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  aggravation  of  their  offence.  The  poor  creatures  had 
DO  money  to  pay  their  fines,  and  the  new  jail  at  Wilkesbarre  was  so 
insufficient,  that  all  of  them  made  their  escape  excepting  Stephen 
Jenkins,  brother  to  Major  John  Jenkins.  Stephen  was  not  in  arms 
with  the  party ;  but  was  concerned  in  the  plot  He  might  have 
escaped  from  the  jail  with  the  others,  but  chose  to  stay ;  and  in 
consequence  received  a  pardon,  after  about  two  months  confinement 

*'  John  Franklin,  so  often  mentioned,  having  been  indicted  on  the 
charge  of  treason,  for  which  he  had  been  arrested,  remained  a  good 
while  in  jail.  At  length  he  was  liberated  on  giving  bond  with  a  lai^ 
penalty;  and  finally  all  opposition  to  the  government  in  Luieroe 
county,  ceasing,  he  was  fully  discharged.  The  people  of  the  county 
afterwards  chose  him  to  represent  them  in  the  State  legislature,  where, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  he  sat,  I  believe  for  several  years. 
During  this  period,  chance,  once  or  twice,  threw  him  in  my  way. 
He  was  very  civil,  and  I  returned  his  civilities." 

Immediately  on  the  abduction  of  Col.  Pickering  being  knows, 
vigorous  measures  were  adopted  for  his  rescue.  Four  companies  of 
militia  were  ordered  out.  That  of  Wilkesbarre,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt  William  Ross.  A  troop  of  horse,  commanded  by 
Capt.  John  Paul  Schott.  The  Hanover  boys,  Capt  Rosewell  Frank- 
lin, and  a  company  from  Kingston,  under  Maj.  Lawrence  Myers, 
the  whole  military  moving  by  direction  of  the  civil  authority,  as  part 
of  the  posse  comitatus,  directed  by  Lord  Butler,  Esq.,  the  high  sheriff 
of  the  county.   What  a  change !   **  Circumstances  alter  cases.''   Capt 
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Ross  and  Sheriff  Butler,  as  violators  of  the  law  at  Liaarel  Hill,  sent 
in  irons  to  Easton,  were  now  the  effectual  vindicators  of  the  vio- 
lated laws.    At  Osterhout's,  a  few  miles  above  Heeler's  ferry,  they 
made  a  halt  to  take  refreshments ;  when  a  guard  of  two  or  three  men, 
placed  by  the  river  side,  observed  a  boat  with  three  persons  on 
board,  to  push  out  suddenly  as  in  haste  from  beneath  a  bunch  of 
ivillows.     Refusing  to  answer*  a  shot  was  fired,  and  they  changed 
their  course.     Another  bullet  struck   near,  when  two  men  threw 
themselves  into  the  river,  and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore,  while  a 
boy  hove  the  canoe  about  and  surrendered.    "  Who  are  you,  and 
ivho  were  those  in  the  canoe?"  inquired  Sheriff  Butler,  who  had  come 
down  to  the  spot.    "  None  of  your — business,"  said  the  boy,  with 
great  apparent  indignation.    "  Tell  us  who  you  are,  and  where  you 
are  going  V*    "  I  won't — you  are  all  a  pack  of  rascals  not  to  let 
honest  men  go  to  mill  in  their  own  boat,  but  they  must  be  shot  at  aa 
if  they  were  wolves."  Finding  they  could  get  no  information  from  the 
fellow,  amused  with  the  spirit  displayed,  and  respecting  his  faithful- 
ness to  his  friends,  Mr.  Butler  took  him  to  the  house,  gave  him  a 
good  dinner,  and  then  told  him  to  go  tell  ''  the  boys,"  the  whole 
country  was  in  arms  against  them,  and  they  hacf  better  give  up  Col. 
Pickering.    The  story  of  young  Hillman,  for  that  was  his  name,  may 
as  well  be  concluded  here.    He  was  arraigned  with  others,  and  it 
was  in  proof  that  he  was  for  some  time  one  of  Pickering's  guard. 
When  Chief  Justice  M*Kean  was  about  to  pass  sentence.  Col.  P. 
with   great  magnanimity  rose  and  said :  **  The  boy  had  evidently 
been  misled  by  older  persons.     That  though  in  error,  the  spirit  and 
faithfulness  exhibited,  in  what  he  probably  thought  was  right,  shovrad 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  character.     He  might  yet  under  better 
advisement  become  a  useful  member  of  the  community,  and  it  was 
his  desire  that  the  lad  should  receive  as  mild  a  punishment  as  the 
law  would  admit."  Of  course  Hillman  was  permitted  to  escape  under 
a  very  mitigated  sentence.    We  have  sought  to  learn  his  subsequent 
fate,  but  he  is  lost  to  us. 

The  company  of  Capt.  Ross,  in  ascending  the  east  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna,  encountered  near  Meshoppen,  a  party  of  the  wild  Yan- 
kees, under  the  lead  of  Gideon  Dudley.  An  action  ensued,  in  which 
Capt.  Ross  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  body,  the  ball  passing 
through  him,  lodged  in  the  skin  of  the  opposite  side,  from  which  it  was 
some  time  after  extracted.  He  was  removed  with  all  possible  care  to 
Wilkesbarre,  where  he  slowly  recovered.  A  ball  struck  Dudley  in 
the  wrist,  when  his  party  retreated. 
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Finding,  from  the  inflexible  fortitude  of  their  prisoner,  that  be 
could  not  be  induced  to  write  to  obtain  the  release  of  Franklini 
that  being  their  sole  object,  and  cherishing  no  feelings  of  malice  or 
re^nge  against  him,  Col.  Pickering  was  liberated  as  detailed  in  his 
narrative. 

Joseph  Dudley,  of  whom  he  speaks,  was  subsequently  woanded  in 
an  encounter  with  Rosewell  Franklin's  men  near  Wysox.  From  the 
first  it  was  supposed  the  wound  must  prove  mortal,  as  the  gall  issued 
therefrom ;  but  in  hope  of  relief,  he  was  placed  in  a  canoe,  and  bnmgbt 
to  Wilkesbarre,  where  he  in  a  few  days  died.  A  fine  formed,  gene- 
rous natured,  brave  young  man  of  twenty-four,  his  death  was  re- 
gretted by  friend  and  foe. 

Col.  Pickering  being  at  liberty,  immediate  measures  were  taken  to 
vindicate  the  authority  of  the  laws,  by  the  arrest,  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  the  rioters. 

Col.  Franklin  was  still  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  Philadelphia 
jail.  After  remaining  in  prison  six  months,  being  closely  confined  in 
a  rear  apartment,  and  excluded  from  society,  maintaining  himself,  for 
he  vtras  not  apprised  that  any  provision  had  been  made  by  Govern- 
ment  for  his  subsistence,  although  he  might  have  claimed  the  Qsml 
jail  allowance ;  sufiering  from  a  protracted  fever,  as  well  as  by  con- 
finement so  uncongenial  to  health,  and  so  irksome  to  an  active  roisd, 
the  iron  will  and  the  iron  frame  of  this  "  hero  of  Wyoming"  began 
to  give  way,  and  in  April  he  petitioned  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  he  might  be  liberated  on  finding  bail  that  should  be  deem- 
ed sufficient.  Assurances  were  given  him  that  if  he  would  obtain 
securities  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  he  should  have  his 
liberty.  Josiah  Rogers,  Jonah  Rogers,  Christopher  Hurlbut,  John 
Hurlbut,  Nathan  Carey,  John  Jenkins,  Hezekiah  Roberts,  Benjamin 
Harvey,  Daniel  Gore,  Samuel  Ayres,  and  Jonathan  Corey,  vrere 
named  by  Col.  Franklin,  any  or  all  of  whom  would  become  pledged 
for  his  good  behaviour,  and  appearance  at  the  time  of  trial.  But  de- 
lays were  interposed.  Perhaps  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  respect 
to  himself  and  his  adherents,  may  best  be  exemplified  by  an  inter- 
view held  between  him,  and  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  who  visited  him  in  prison.  Col.  F.  in  June,  had  been  allow- 
ed the  indulgence  of  coming  to  the  front  of  the  jail,  and  receiving 
such  company  as  the  keeper  deemed  it  prudent  to  admit.  On  the 
8th  of  that  month,  a  member  of  Council  called.  Col.  Franklin  urged 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  longer  confinement,  and  earnestly  de- 
sired that  be  might  be  admitted  to  bail.   The  Hon.  Counsellor  replied, 
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**  that  the  bail  offered  was  insafficient  That  no  ten  of  the  Wyoming 
settlers  were  worth  two  hundred  pounds,  much  less  two  thousand — 
that  the  whole  of  them  were  a  pack  of  thieves  from  Connecticut^ 
who  had  robbed  others  of  their  property,  and  now  presumed  to  call 
it  their  own." 

Strong  must  be  the  frame  and  stout  the  spirit,  that  more  than  a 
year's  close  confinement  would  not  subdue.  Accustomed  to  the  morn^ 
iDg  breeze  upon  the  mountain;  to  strike  down  the  noble  buck  with  hit 
trusty  rifle,  or  arrest  in  full  spring  the  flying  doe:  drinking  from  pure 
springs  at  their  fountains,  joining  in  the  labours  and  the  carols  of  the 
joyous  harvest,  the  loss  of  these  exhilerating  pleasures  must  have  ren* 
dered  his  prison  walls  dreary  as  desolation  itself.  As  the  letter  of 
Col.  Franklin,  declaring  *'/u;cu*/t^/y  £/e/err7iinec{  to  return  to  WyO' 
mingf  and  to  use  my  influence  in  quelling  the  disturbances,^'  4"^,  was 
regarded  as  an  honorable  surrender  and  pledge,  we  publish  it  entire, 
except  the  omission  of  a  few  lines  contained  in  a  preceding  page. 

"  Prison,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  17,  1788. 

GBNTLBlfBIf : — 

You  will  please  to  pardon  me,  while  I  address  you  upon  a  subject 
that  most  nearly  concerns  me — the  subject  to  which  I  relate  in 
my  petition,  lately  presented  to  your  Honourable  House,  and  which 
is  referred  to  you,  to  inquire  into,  and  report  thereon. 

The  notice  taken  of  me  in  this  my  unhappy  situation,  and  the  op- 
portunity  I  had  yesterday  with  Doctor  Logan,  who  was  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  a  visit  on  the  subject  of  my  petition,  demand  my 
grateful  acknowledgments.  But,  as  some  matters  have  since  occurred 
more  fully  to  my  memory,  you  will  permit  me  to  lay  before  you  a 
state  of  facts,  which  I  would  wish  to  do  only  for  information. 

The  Honourable  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  16th  of 
April,  agreed  to  admit  me  to  bail,  upon  my  entering  into  a  recogni- 
zance with  two  good  securities,  in  a  sum  therein  required,  as  stated 
more  fully  in  my  petition.  I  obtained  a  certificate  accordingly  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  said  Court,  after  which  I  addressed  his  Honour  the 
Chief  Justice  in  a  letter,  stating  the  difliculty  which  would  probably 
take  place  in  procuring  any  two  persons  at  Luzerne  to  be  my  bail, 
who  would  be  adjudged  equal  to  the  sum  required,  and  requested 
that  four  or  more  persons  might  be  taken  as  security,  and  that  soma 
such  person,  within  the  said  County,  as  his  honour  thought  proper, 
might  be  directed  to  take  the  recognizance; — he  was  pleased  to 
grant  my  request :  however,  not  any  thing  was  done  to  effect  until 

the  9th  of  May,  when  a  friend  of  mine  was  permitted  to  see  me,  he 
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being  accompanied  with  an  Honourable  Meoiber  of  CoaociI»  by 
whom  I  was  informed  that  ihe  Chief  Justice  had  agreed  to  direct  the 
Prothonotary  of  Luzerne  to  take  four  persons  as  security  for  my  ap- 
pearance at  court,  &c."  *  *  #  « However*  before  the  basiDesf 
was  complete,  the  Chief  Justice  had  set  off  on  the  western  circoitr 
My  friend  went  on  as  far  as  Chester,  and  returned  on  the  10th»  wbea 
I  was  informed  that  he  had  a  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice^  to  sead 
forward  to  the  Prothonotary  at  Luzerne,  to  take  the  security  at  thit 
place,  and  that  whenever  the  recognizance  was  sent,  that  Jostatt 
Bryan  would  take  my  own  recognizance.  This  letter*  together  with 
a  letter  which  I  waa  permitted  to  write  to  my  firiends  at  Lnaenie,  oi 
that  subject,  was  immediately  sent  forward.  May,  81,  I  had  in- 
fornryation  that  security  was  taken,  and  the  recognizance  came  to 
hand  by  a  young  man  sent  for  that  purpose.  I  expected  to  be  libe* 
rated  the  same  day ;  but  heard  nothing  further  until  the  4tfa  of  JoiMb 
when  the  young  man  was  permitted  to  see  me,  he  being  ia  company 
with  a  Member  of  Council.  I  was  then  informed  that  notlung  could 
be  done  until  the  Chief  Justice  returned,  who  accordingly  returned 
soon  after. 

Application  was  made  to  him  by  my  friends  in  my  behalf,  to  ob- 
tain my  discharge  on  the  bail.  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  obtain  n^ 
discharge  from  prison,  or  to  know  what  prevented  me  from  brag  li- 
berated. I  was  infornoed  that  the  Chief  Justice  gave  for  answer,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  that  it  lay  entirely  in  the  breast  of 
Council.  Application  was  made  to  that  Board,  in  my  behalf.  It  rested 
until  about  the  8th  of  June,  when  an  Honourable  Member  of  Council 
came  to  see  me."      *******        ♦ 

'*  After  hearing  the  remarks  of  the  visiting  member,  the  yoang  saa 
who  was  present  at  that  time,  returned  to  Wyoming,  after  waiting 
nine  days  in  this  city  at  my  expense.  I  was  still  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment, deprived  of  the  advantages  of  social  society  as  I  before  had 
been,  and  could  not  be  informed  of  any  reason  why  I  was  not  liba^ 
rated,  except  as  before  represented,  neither  did  I  ever,  by  any  an- 
thority,  know  what  other  reasons  were  assigned,  until  Doctoc! 
Logan  informed  me,  yesterday,  that  the  security  was  deemed  in- 
sufficient — that  some  of  those  who  were  taken  as  security,  had, 
at  the  same  time,  used  threatening  language,  &c.,  which  probably 
prevented  me  from  being  liberated.  I  have  not  heard  the  names  of  aU 
those  who  are  my  security,  but  have  been  informed,  that  some  of 
those  nominated  were  absent,  and  others  accepted  by  the  Protbono- 
lary  in  lieu  thereof, — ten  persons  being  required  to  eater  bail.    If 
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wmj  penon  y^hx)  has  been  accepted  as  security  for  me,  has  been  so  im* 
pnidenC  as  to  me  threatening  language  on  that  subject,  I  hope  that 
their  misconduct  will  not  prejudice  those  equitable  rights  to  which  I 
Uiy  be  judged  entitled  to.  I  wish,  if  the  Honourable  Commissionenr 
ibink  proper,  that  the  matter  may  be  fairly  investigated  vHiether  the 
persona  who  entered  bail  for  me  are  the  identical  persons  who  made 
vm  of  threatening  language,  (I  do  not  pretend  to  know  to  the  coi^^ 
thiky,)  but  I  have  enemies,  who  would,  perhaps,  wish  to  injure  me» 
•nd  be  fond  to  have  me  wear  out  the  last  remains  of  life  in  prison* 
]  therefore  only  wish  that  such  inquiries  may  be  made,  as  to  prevent 
any  undue  measures  operating  to  my  hurt,  that  equal  justice  in  that 
w  well  as  in  every  other  ease,  may  be  done  me :  I  must  confess,  that 
I  earnestly  expected  to  be  liberated  on  bail,  conformably  to  the 
encouragement  given  me,  and  really  thought  that  I  had  right  so  to 
expect,  and  I  most  solemnly  declare,  that,  in  case  I  had  been 
liberated,  I  was  fully  determined  to  return  to  Wyoming  and  to 
me  my  influence  in  quelling  the  disturbances  at  that  place,  if  any 
there  should  be,  and  to  prepare  myself  to  take  my  trial  when  called, 
therefor  before  a  jury  of  my  country,  as  the  constitution  directs: 
bot  as  I  was  not  liberated,  I  made  my  appeal  to  the  legislative  body, 
the  ^ardians  of  the  people,  from  whose  justice  and  humanity,  I  am 
iaduced  to  believe,  I  shall  in  some  way  obtain  relief.  As  to  the  cir* 
eamstances  of  my  confinement,  that  is  fully  set  forth  in  my  petition. 

*  A  letter  to  the  author  from  Joieph  Jameson,  an  intimate  friend  of  FrankUn,  written  in 
1831,  gives  this  account  of  bis  imprisonment,  derived  from  himself. 

"  When  war  with  the  Indians  ceased,  he  found  a  more  formidable  foe  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  far  more  cmel  one  as  respected  himself,  by  their  inhumanly  imprisoning  him  better 
than  seventeen  months  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  with  only  twenty-seven  pounds  of  iron- 
upon  him.  The  State  gave  a  reward  of  six  hundred  dollars  for  hix  apprehension,  ibc  he  bad 
pfeviously  twice  refused  to  be  bought  by  the  land-jobbers,  and  they  were  determined  to  punish 
htm  for  slighting  their  generosity.  The  lost  time  the  offer  of  a  bribe  was  made,  he  cautioned 
them  never  to  propose  the  thing  to  him  again.  The  proposals  were  to  pay  him  a  sum  of 
moatbj  sufficient  to  make  him  and  laiuily  independent  if  he  would  quit  the  country  and  not 
SBturn." 

[As  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  the  publication  of  this  letter  entire ;  as  it  was  recovered  too 
bta  to  be  interwoven  in  the  text,  and  as  every  thing  relating  to  Col.  F.  is  of  interest,  I  tran- 
tfribo  here  a  paragraph  shewing  bis  early  labours  and  sufierings. 

**  He  told  me  many  years  ago  that  he  was  the  first  white  man  that  ever  made  a  settlement 
in  ELuntington.  He  spent  one  whole  summer  there  entirely  alone — not  a  soul  to  speak  to. 
fie  carried  hb  provisions  on  his  back  from  Plymouth,  and  when  they  were  expended  be 
weaM  go  up  and  fetch  down  another  back  load,  through  a  pathless  wilderness.  He  some- 
tiflMS  traveled  this  in  the  night,  not  leaving  his  work  until  about  sun-down,  the  distance  ha 
had  to  go  being  about  eighteen  miles.  At  one  time  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  up 
hi  the  night,  and  entirely  barefooted,  among  snakes,  rocks  and  stones — not  the  appearance 
of  a  thing  Bke  a  shoe  to  his  feet.**    This  was  abont  the  year  "75.] 
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I  have  lately  been  very  sick  with  a  fever,  but  am  dow  recovered  frooi 
the  disorder,  though  my  sickness,  together  with  a  long  confinemeiit, 
has  reduced  me  to  a  feeble  state,  which  is  hard  to  be  recovered  id  t 
place  of  confinement.  I  was  destitute  of  money  at  the  time  of  my 
commitment,  but  agreed  with  a  friend  to  support  me  with  provimi^ 
and  never  knew  that  any  provision  was  made  for  me  by  GovemmaD^ 
until  I  was  liberated  to  the  front  of  the  gaol,  the  24th  of  June,  ainoe 
which  I  learn  that  the  person  who  supported  me  has  bad  his  bill 
allowed  by  Council,  for  my  weekly  subsistence,  though  paid  in  de* 
preciated  currency,  which  I  shall  be  under  obligation  to  nmke  gni, 
unless  the  sum  he  has  received  is  made  equal  to  my  weekly  anbsii^ 
ence,  which  I  am  not  able  to  determine ;  my  retired  aituatioo  bai 
prevented  me  from  doing  any  thing  for  myself  to  any  advantagt 
which  I  might  otherwise  have  done. 

If  after  a  full  investigation  it  should  be  thought  proper  to  admit 
me  to  bail  on  the  security  already  taken,  it  would  prevent  a  peco- 
niary  expense  which  would  take  place  in  procuring  other  wcurity  if 
required ;  but  in  case  I  am  liberated  in  any  other  way  I  shall  mehB 
myself  satisfied,  and  if  continued  in  prison,  I  am  resolved  to  be  sub- 
missive to  whatever  Providence  has  assigned  me.  I  have  only  vrrote 
to  give  you  information.  I  earnestly  hope  that  whatever  maybe 
alleged  against  me,  will  not  prejudice  any  equitable  right  to  which 
your  committee  and  the  Honourable  Assembly  may  adjadge  m 
entitled,  as  equal  justice  is  all  that  I  demand.  I  am,  gentlemen,  with 
every  sentiment  of  respect. 

Your  Obedient  Servant. 

John  FRANKLDf." 

George  Logan, 

Peter  M uhlenburgh,   \  Esquires. 

and  John.  P.  Schott. 

y  Having  perfect  reliance  on  the  honour  of  Col.  Franklin  this  es- 

plicit  declaration  was  regarded,  rightfully,  as  an  abandonment  of 
his  plan  to  establish  a  new  state.  Intercourse  secret  and  coofideo: 
tial,  had  without  doubt  been  kept  up  between  Col.  Frankliot  and  the 
Wolcott's,  Barlow,  Judd,  Hosmore,  and  other  chief  men  engaged  in 
the  enterprise,  in  Connecticut,  alluded  to  by  Col.  Pickering,  when 
he  speaks  of  their  '^  great  men,"  and  '*  Such  a  project,  to  be  accom- 
plished by  such  desperate,  flagitious  means,  it  might  be  expected 
would  meet  no  countenance  from,  much  less  be  the  very  offspring  of 
men,  of  whom  some  were  of  respectable  standing  in  Connecticut,'*  &c. 
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I    It  seems  probable  that  the  energetic  measures  adopted  by  Pickering; 

p    the  arrest,  and  close  confinement  of  Franklin  ;  the  failure  to  obtain 

I    Franklin's  release  by  the  abduction  of  Col.  P.,  had  convinced  them 

I    that  their  plan  could  not  succeed,  and  under  their  advice  he  had  re* 

I    wived  to  submit  to  the  laws.    Moreover,  the  establishment  of  the 

i    Federal  Constitution  opened  to  those  ambitious  Connecticut  spirits, 

i    mhu^er  and  more  inviting  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents. 

i        The  Lion  being  tamed;  the  purpose  of  a  new  and  independent 

r    government  being  abandoned,  and  the  pledge  contained  in  his  letter 

I    to  the  committee,  being  i*eceived  with  confidence.  Col.  Franklin  was 

I    visited  by  the  magnates  of  the  city,  and  treated  with  all  the  respect 

'    BDd  courtesy  of  a  prisoner  of  state — detained  on  political  considera^ 

tions,  not  afiecting  his  moral  integrity  or  personal  character.    Know* 

log  his  great  influence,  particular  pains  were  taken  to  conciliate  him, 

and  to  bring  him  into  the  scheme  of  compromise,  devised  by  Col. 

Pickering.    Without  committing  himself  to  that  point,  lie  satisfied 

those  who  were  interested,  that  he  would  offer  no  further  obstruction 

to  the  free  introduction  of  the  laws. 

Means  to  bring  Franklin,  and  the  rioters  to  trial,  were  adopted 
(merely,*  we  presume,  for  form  sake,)  and  a  Supreme  Court  was  or* 
dered  to  be  holden  at  Wilkesbarre  in  November.  Chief  Justice 
M'Kean  was  met  on  the  mountains,  several  miles  from  the  Valley,  by 
Bherifi*  Butler,  the  Coroner,  and  a  large  number  of  the  principal  in^ 
habitants.  When  they  arrived  at  the  point  which  commanded  a  full 
view  of  the  beautiful  Valley,  Judge  M*Kean  stopped  and  surveyed  it 
lor  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  deep  apparent  interest.  At  length  he 
broke  silence :  "  It  is  indeed  a  lovely  spot — I  cease  to  wonder  that 
it  has  been  so  zealously  contended  for." 

The  court  was  opened  by  the  Chief  Justice,  supported  by  his  ho-> 
nour  Jacob  Rush.*  Col.  Franklin  had  been  brought  up  from  the  city* 
and  was  indicted  on  a  charge  of  High  Treason,  **  in  endeavouring  to 
subvert  the  government^  and  to  erect  anew  and  independent  state  in 
the  room  and  stead  thereop^  Messrs.  Biddle  and  Clymer  appeared 
as  his  Counsel,  and  on  the  ground  that  important  witnesses,  needed  on 
his  defence,  were  absent,  the  trial  was  postponed,  and  he  remanded  to. 
prison,  not  to  Philadelphia,  but  at  Easton.    Bail,  however,  was  taken* 

•  A  letter  writer,  to  a  friend  in  Philailelphia,  who  datcK  "  Wilkcsborough,  Nov.  8,  1768," 
Mys:— **  A  SaprcDie  Court  was  opened  last  Tuesday  in  this  place  before  their  lionoura  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Judge  Rush,  the  first  ever  held  for  the  County  of  Luzerne.'* 

"  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  see  the  order  and  decorum  that  prevailed;  nothing  could  exceed  th4 
fupeciful  $Uence  and  attention  qf  all  ranks  qfjieople^  vhile  the  Court  wa$  aitting. 
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and  Franklin  set  at  liberty,  and  the  proaecotion,  after  remaining  on- 
acted  upon  for  some  time,  finally  abacukxied. 

Twenty-five  concerned  in  the  *'  diabolical  outrage  **  od  Col.  Pick* 
ering,  were  indicted.  Of  sixteen  arraigned,  nine  submitted  to  the 
mercy  of  the  G>urt,  seven  pleaded  not  guilty,  of  whom  three  wen 
acquitted,  and  five  convicted.  A  fine  of  twenty  shifiings,  and  six 
months  imprisonment  was  imposed  on  four  of  them ;  fifty  dollars  with- 
out imprisonment,  on  the  fifth.  Those  who  submitted  to  the  Court, 
were  fined  each  one  hundred  dollars.  Of  the  ^  poor  creatures"  fan- 
prisoned,  all  escaped,  that  is,  went  home  witfaoot  let  or  hindrance, 
immediately  after  the  Court  adjourned.  Stephen  Jenkins  alone  re- 
mained, who  would  not  go.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  sagacity  «f 
the  reader,  that,  with  all  the  harshness  of  epithet  used  by  CoL  Pick- 
ering, he  was  at  once  too  politic,  too  placable,  far  too  noble  minded,  lo 
desire  that  the  rioters  should  sufier,  and  doubtless  connivad  at  their 
escape.  We  believe  that  none  of  the  fines  imposed  were  ever  col- 
lected.* It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson,  already 
well  known  to  the  reader,  could  not,  or  would  not  suppress  the  eba* 
lition  of  his  Yankee  and  patriotic  ire,  at  the  course  of  proccedkigs. 
He  made  the  pulpit  echo  with  his  soul  stirring  appeals.  So  open 
were  the  denunciations  of  the  pious  old  man,  that  be  was  arrested, 
called  before  M'Kean,  and  obliged  to  find  security  for  his  peaeeri)le 
behaviour. 

Christmas  of  1788,  found  Luzerne  abounding  in  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  in  perfect  operation,  receiving  every 
where  cheerful  obedience.  Franklin  at  liberty.  Col.  Pickering  in 
his  office,  issuing  writs,  or  recording  deeds,  with  the  same  devoted 
industry  that  characterized  the  performance  of  every  other  duty,  high 
or  low,  allotted  to  him  in  life — a  most  extraordinary  man,  in  vffaom 
were  combined  those  rare  attributes  of  wisdom  to  devise  measures, 
decision  to  resolve  on  their  execution — energy  to  carry  then 
through,  the  whole  tempered  by  consummate  prudence,  and  perfect 
integrity,  tinged  nevertheless  by  a  degree  of  prejudice,  that  occa- 
sionally misled  him;  yet  ever  commanding  the  respect  of  friend  and 
enemy.  Indeed,  perhaps  he  was  the  only  man  vdio  could  have  intro- 
duced the  laws,  and  averted  the  calamity  of  a  new  and  more  disastrous 
civil  war  in  Wyoming. 

*  Among  thoM  concerned,  we  find  Noah  Phelps,  two  or  three  Kilboonw,  and  some  otbeiii 
distinguished  names  now  in  Connecticut ;  and  that  of  Garret  Smith,  a  christiaii  name  ss 
unusual  as  to  lead  us  to  wonder  whether  lie  might  have  been  the  father,  or  relative  of  the  dis- 
tinguished New  Yorker  1 


.  *   /     i  .  :•'•••  ij  ^, 
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Legal  mitterc — Pait'cularly  c'edic^ted  to  grntlamen  of  the  Bench  and  Btr. 

The  Confirming  Law  has  been  briefly  adverted  to  in  a  preceding 
page.  In  every  aspect,  historical  and  legal,  the  very  great  impor- 
tance of  this  act  demands  a  more  extended  consideration,  as  it  is 
the  ground- work  of  compromise,  and  the  root  from  which  springs  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  existing  titles  of  the  Wyoming  settlers 
to  their  lands,  notwithstanding  the  law  was  repealed  by  the  Assem- 
bly, and  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  court.  In  this  letter  it 
18  our  purpose  to  trace  through  to  their  issue,  historically  and  argu- 
mentatively,  in  a  connected  chain,  the  measures  of  the  Commonwealth 
resulting  in  the  issuing  of  patents  to  Connecticut  claimants. 

To  suppose  that  a  Pennsylvania  land  claimant  shall  appear  in 
court  with  a  warrant,  survey,  and  patent  of  1794;  and  a  Connecticut 
settler  with  a  certificate  of  1804,  and  a  patent  for  the  same  piece  of 
land — that  here  the  prosecution  and  defence  close ;  and  the  court 
gives  its  charge  to  the  jury,  that,  from  the  face  of  the  papers,  the 
warrant  and  survey  of  1794,  being  oldest,  must  of  course  recover; 
—would  be  gross  error. 

Our  thesis  presupposes  such  case  to  be  depending.  In  fact  such 
an  issue  was  on  the  list  when  this  paper  was  written. 

The  Cbrtificate,  a  paper  so  peculiar,  and  wholly  unknown  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  would  on  presentation  in- 
stantly strike  a  court  as  something  extraordinary,  and  lead  to  the 
inquiry  "  What  is  this  ?  whence  comes  a  paper  so  very  unusual  V 

A  copy  will  be  found  on  the  next  page* 
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WILKESBAERE. 

1  Tittx  of  Luid,  liLuila  In 


M  unAtnipned  CofnmMnnen,  Holy  iniDliiiHl  ti  puulnglntiKiiiloiii 
iietilP<iiii«/lvanU,''nilil«l  "An  Acl  ItiroSetingcniiiperMiloniiillnPi 
ilhln  ih>  (avcntHQ  Tnwnahlpi  In  the  Count;  or  LiuotB,  tnd  liir  ahe 


..     ^.... nljof  Lunme,  tnd  (iirmha- purpt 

diho4(h(IiT<ir  April  1791k  indUie^iiiilniigm  ihnRtii  nsMl  ih*  ISih  dar  uT  Mucb.  180O,  ud  ibe  fnnM 
...^rlMiianltiKKiDiicKdlheGililirorApIl,  IfiOi,  DO  CERTIFY,  ThM -nwoiu  Wrifhl  kibcOntiai 
CfliDKIiciri  ClalniBniiif  KourhuDiJITdtnii  Thlnt-lffo  ACTCikncI  Ooehundn*]  ■ndflfiy-riTm  pnrtairi  Lud 
lnilKTo¥rMtilniifWII.KE:IBAHRE.iKienf  Ihe'lKlbninenllaDcilirimiiccn  TtrauAlpi;  htlnsLon"  NdbI* 
P<HinaHigndnil«n.lntheThln]Di>l>l«ilnlli*nUTo»uli)pi  WHICH  !/■>  Number  Pourm  ud  tWrm 
wan  KTinllj  oceuplEil  Km]  icqnlnd  bjaCiinnrakulCliilnKni,inicIui]  Stiller  Ihen  bdanlbe  bim  oTiM 
Dnmeof  TRnioo,  awl  ho  pinleulirlr  awgntdioflichiciiia]  Rnitar,  prhir  to  ilie  Hid  Decm^  *gn«aldT  nila 
ranlatkirw  Iben  in  liim  omonc  nicb  EHilrn.  The  Mid  Lnnd  (n  Pnu>Ui  of  Sum-v  (rherenTta  hcmnmiiHiA 
la  Includnl  In  Ibe  applkaihin  of  Thsmaa  Wgcki.  uniler  (lie  imisiniw  oT  ibe  aeir  alomld :  of  ohkli  appHoiia 
No.  SIG,  Ofdic Hid Trci,  DiBhuiidndu]diiuy-BvsAciKunitieCHiranoriliaibinlCI.-Ki,andihrnBliia 
ttttnoraoriheloinliClaiL  TtlOMxa  COOPiW, 

NoTcmbiriai^iaB.  JNQ.  M.  TAYLO*. 
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It  will  be  apparent  that  the  question  has  its  origin  in  a  controversy 
between  sovereign  States :  That  the  certificate  has  its  foundation  in 
the  benign  and  politic  principle  of  compromise — to  arrest  bloodshed 
and  put  an  end  to  civil  war.  It  involves  high  matter  of  State  policy, 
and  should  be  decided,  after  a  full  view  of  the  case  in  all  its  aspectf , 
(not  by  the  complex  fettered  rules  of  special  pleading,)  but  on  the 
broad  ground  of  its  own  peculiar  merits.  He  therefore,  who  ez« 
amines  it  through  the  microscope  of  mere  legal  technicalities,  must 
necessarily  grope  in  darkness ;  the  broad  expanse  can  only  be  em* 
braced  by  the  telescope  which  sweeps  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon. 
It  is  a  vast  State  question  of  mingled  equity  and  law. 

We  mean  to  be  studiously  brief,  both  because  I  feel  myself  to  be  a 
trespasser,  and  because  generally,  an  intimation  of  the  point  or  prin- 
ciple being  given,  legal  gentlemen  can  follow  it  out  with  a  force  and 
clearness  I  could  make  no  pretensions  to. 

The  historical  part  of  the  origin  of  the  Connecticut  claim  has  al« 
ready  been  set  forth,  and  is  presumed  to  be  too  well  known  and  fami- 
liar to  be  here  repeated  at  length,  all  important  as  it  is  regarded  in 
considering  the  equity  of  title  under  the  compromise. 

The  First  point  I  propose  to  establish  is  this  : 

That  the  decree  of  Trenton,  adjudging  the  jurisdiction  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  a  decision  of  policy  and  not  of  right  That  it  could  not 
and  did  not  affect  the  right  of  soil. 

But  a  page  of  recapitulation  is  deemed  proper.  In  the  exhibit  of 
claims  by  the  Connecticut  commissioners  before  the  court  at  Trenton, 
it  is  set  forth  that  the  Susquehanna  Company  in  its  purchase  and  settle* 
ment  of  these  lands  acted ''  under  countenance  of  the  authority  of  said 
colony."  And  that  '*  the  Legislature  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut  have 
approved  of  the  purchases  and  settlements  of  the  adventurers  afore- 
said,  and  have  actually  exerted  and  exercised  jurisdiction  in  and  over 
said  territory,  as  part  and  parcel  of  said  colony."  In  fact  in  1778t 
resolutions  were  passed  declaring  the  intention  to  support  their  claim 
west  of  New  York,  and  in  January  1774,  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of 
Connecticut  were,  by  formal  enactment,  extended  to  Wyoming,  a 
town  called  Westmoreland  was  erected,  and  attached  to  the  county 
of  Litchfield,  civil  oflScers  were  appointed,  taxes  were  levied  and 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  Connecticut,  and  representatives  chosen  to 
her  Assembly.  The  power  of  State  authority  was  as  perfect  here  ae 
at  Hartford  or  New  Haven ;  and  thus  it  continued  through  the  Revo- 
lutionary wari  until  the  decree  of  Trenton  in  December  1782. 
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After  the  eurrender  of  Lord  CorawaQis  it  w«f  olmoiie  tint  the 
British  power  in  America  was  broken,  tndepeadeneo  aeeore,  wai 
peace  near  at  hand.  Imflciediately  all  the  States  began  to  look  will 
inereased  anxiety  to  the  settlement  of  dtspated  points  nonng  dm^ 
self  es  of  boundaries,  jurisdictton  and  soil. 

By  the  second  and  third  sections  of  the  ninth  article  of  oosfiMleit* 
tioD,  provision  was  made  for  raising  two  separate  ooorts ;  one  It 
try  questions  of  jurisdiction  between  contending  States ;  the 
to  try  the  right  of  soil  between  persons  claiming  lands  under 
fimm  different  States.  Thus  clearly  and  distinctly  ndnuttiog— 4kBt 
jurisdiction  might  be  awarded  to  one  Stale,  and  the  soil  to  daimanli 
vnder  grants  from  another  State.  That  is,  that  the  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  right  of  soil  did  not  necessarily  go  together*  My  iflh 
]Mnessions  are  clear  that  these  sections  were  introdooed  hatiiig  par* 
ticular  refereDce  to  the  dispute  existing  between  Pennsylnmia  and 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  It  must  have  been 
manifest  to  the  sagacious  heads  then  on  the  stage  of  action,  from  the 
relative  position  of  the  parties,  and  the  land  claimed,  that  iwwever  just 
the  title  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  to  the  soil  west  of  ths 
Hudson,  policy  should  award  the  jurisdiction  relatively  to  Pennqrl- 
vania  and  New  York.  The  application  of  nice  technical  and  legal 
roles  to  the  settlement  of  these  controversies  would  have  led  to  end- 
less litigation,  heart  burnings,  and  most  probably  to  civil  wan 
Charter  claims  lapped  on  to  each  other — these  were  met  by  Indiaa 
deeds,  rights  of  possession,  and  various  equitable  and  political  con- 
siderations, which  ought  not,  and  which  could  not  be  disregarded. 
Wisdom  uttered  her  voice  with  emphatic  solemnity,  nrgtng  an  ad* 
jnstment  upon  broad  and  liberal  grounds  of  State  policy  and  equitable 
compromise.  Chesterfield,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  says:  ^ Where  a 
variety  of  concurring  incidents,  and  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evi* 
dence,  all  combine  to  support  a  proposition,  he  would  believe  it 
sooner  than  the  most  direct  human  testimony." 

The  reason  of  the  thing,  and  concurring  circumstances,  lesd 
strongly  to  the  conclusion,  that  policy  and  not  law  governed  the  d^ 
cision  of  this  great  cause  at  Trenton. 

To  give  my  impressions  in  familiar  language,  and  make  them  moie 
easily  comprehended,  I  will  suppose  the  great  men  in  Congress  ia 
social  chat,  talking  over  the  subject  of  these  perplexing  contro- 
versies. 

South  Carolina^ — ^'^Well,  gentlemen,  the  power  of  Britain  if 
broken-^we  shall  now  have  a  release  from  foreign  war-^-aball  wi 
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lie  mUa  to  pns&rwe  domettie  peaee  7  Whtt  do  jam  aay,  Mr.  Wol* 
eolty  for  Conoecticaty  will  you  maintaiB  jitrisdiciioii  toyoiir  Wyomiag 
Isnds,  in  defiance  of  my  frieod  Clymer  here»  and  the  good  State  «f 
PenBsyJvania  7  Come^come,  yos  are  both  ready  to  speak  up  very 
ihort — both  for  war  !  So,  too*  with  my  friends  Floyd,  from  Nov 
fork,  and  Osgood,  from  MaflBachofelt&  They  are  ready  for  a  battle 
for  the  rich  lake  and  Genesee  lands  I  But  this  is  mil  nonsense,  gm* 
tlemeo.  Wisdom,  pradeoce,  policy,  these  must  come  in  and  adjust 
the  matter.  There  are  tweaty  millions  acres  of  unseated  land  ia 
New  York,  claimed  by  that  State  and  Massachusetts ;  you  maat 
divide  these.  There  is  enough  for  both.  The  jurisdiction  shouM 
ff  course  remain  io  New  York — what  does  Massachusetts  want  lo 
do  with  jurisdiction  beyond  the  North  River.  She  has  plenty  4o 
attend  to  at  home,  and  besides  has  the  province  of  Maine  to  take 
care  of." 

Pennsylvania. — "  Very  well,  you  have  settled  the  dispute  of  ihosft 
States:  give  us  a  plan  for  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut ** 

South  Carolina* — "  O,  easy — leave  Pennsylvania  to  herself — she  is 
ifist  large  enough,  as  bounded  by  her  charter — nothing  to  want  and 
aothing  to  spare.  Take  off  the  degree  of  latitude  claioied  by  Con- 
necticut, all  along  her  longitudinal  limits,  and  you  leave  her  raseed 
down  to  a  fourth  rate  State.  You  deprive  her  of  nearly  all  un* 
seated  lands,  and  she  has  no  preleoce  of  claim  elsewhere.  It  will 
aever,  never  answer." 

Connecticut — ^*  But  what  is  Connecticut  to  do?" 

South  Carolina. — ^*  All  easy  and  practicable.  Connecticut  must 
take  a  good  slice  out  of  her  chartered  limits  west  of  Pennsylvania-i^ 
the  beautiful  Ohio  lands,  at  present  neither  adversely  settled  nor 
claimed ;  enough,  an  hundred  miles  or  more,  if  she  (dease.  Jurisdiclioa 
west  of  the  Hudson  cannot  be  an  object  of  desire  to  her.  And  than  all 
the  States  whose  charters  extend  far  west,  must  release  the  re- 
mainder of  their  claims  to  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
resolves  of' Congress.  And  thus  the  ivhole  matter  may  be  satis- 
iGK^torily  adjusted." 

Connecticut. — "  Upon  my  word,  you  reason  well.  But  what  shaU 
be  done  with  the  Wyomiiig  settlers  t" 

.  South  Carolina. — "O  there  can  be  no  question  about  them. 
Their  rights  cannot  be  aflfected  by  any  relinquishment  the  State 
may  now  make.  Besides  it  will  be  the  manifest  policy  of  all  parliei 
to  quiet  the  actual  settlers.  Land  is  plenty.  All  the  States  want 
good,  oonteutedt  industrious  eitiaeos,  te  subdua  the  wildeniesa.   Aad 
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iDoreoTer,  the  Wyoming  people  have  fairly  bought  these  lands  of 
Pennsylvania  by  their  blood  and  sufferings,  standing  as  a  frontier 
against  the  cruel  savage,  as  they  have  done.'' 

Pennsylvania. — ^''Certainly,  certainly.  If  Connecticut  will  be 
•atisfied  with  that  arrangement,  we  pledge  ourselves,  give  as  all  the 
rest  within  our  charter  peaceably,  there  shall  be  no  diflicalty  in 
respect  to  the  Wyoming  settlers." 

Connecticut, — **  It  seems  rational ;  but  the  thing  most  be  done  in 
a  legal  way.  The  grant  to  Pennsylvania  must  pass  by  decision  of 
court ;  for  it  would  cut  out  so  many  of  our  people  at  home,  who  have 
claims  in  the  Susquehanna  country,  there  would  be  great  dissatis- 
faction— the  Wyoming  settlers  too,  would  be  extremely  ofiended  if 
we  give  it  up  without  a  trial." 

Pennsylvania. — **  We  understand  you.  You  shall  have  a  triiL 
An  application  shall  be  made  forthwith  to  raise  a  court  to  decide 
the  matter." 

Fifteen  days  after  Cornwallis  surrendered,  to  wit : — November  3d, 
**  A  petition  from  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  was  read"  in 
Congress,  stating  the  matter  of  dispute  between  Ptonaylvanta  and 
Connecticut,  praying  a  hearing  in  the  premises,  agreeable  to  the  9th 
article  of  confederation. 

[See  Journal  of  that  date.] 

A  court  was  accordingly  raised,  composed  of  the  Hon.  William 
Whipple,  of  New  Hampshire;  Welcome  Arnold,  Rhode  Island) 
David  Brearly  and  William  Churchill  Houston,  of  New  Jersey; 
Cyrus  Griffin,  Joseph  Jones  and  Thomas  Nelson,  of  Virginia.  The 
two  latter  did  not  attend.  The  five  first  named  convened  at  Tren- 
ton  Nov.  12,  1782. 

William  Bradford,  jr.,  Joseph  Reed,  James  Wilson  and  Jonathan 
D.  Sergeant,  attended  as  counsel  and  agents,  on  the  part  of  P^no* 
sylvania. 

Eliphalet  Dyer,  William  S.  Johnson  and  Jesse  Root,  appeared  ai 
counsel  and  agents,  on  behalf  of  Connecticut. 

Early  in  the  proceedings,  to  wit :  November  19,  a  motion  was 
made  as  follows :  **  The  agents  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  saving 
to  themselves  all  advantages  of  other  and  further  defence  in  said 
cause,  beg  leave  to  suggest,  inform,  and  give  the  court  to  understand, 
that  there  are  many  persons  who  are  tenants,  in  possession  of  the 
lands  in  controversy,  holding,  improving  and  claiming  large  quanti* 
ties  of  said  lands,  under  titles  from  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut,  respectively,  particularly  the  two  large  companies  of 
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Delaware  and  Susquehanna*  consisting  of  more  than  2000  persons, 
many  of  whose  people  are  in,  possessing,  improving  and  hdiding  large 
tracts  of  said  land  in  controversy,  under  title  from  the  State  of  Con* 
necticut,  whose  titles  under  said  States  respectively,  will  be  mate* 
rially  afiected  by  the  decision  in  this  case,  yet  have  not  been  cited* 
or  any  way  legally  notified  to  be  present  at  said  trial,  to  defend 
their  titles  respectively,  which,  by  the  rules  of  proceeding  in  a  court 
of  justice,  ought  to  be  done,  before  any  further  proceedings  are  had 
in  said  case :  and  thereupon  the  said  agents  move  this  honourable 
court,  to  cause  said  companies  of  Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  and 
other  tenants  in  possession,  holding  under  title  from  either  of  said 
States,  to  be  duly  cited  in  some  proper  and  reasonable  manner,  to  ap- 
pear  and  defend  at  said  trial,  if  they  see  cause,  bef<H*e  any  farther 
proceedings  are  had  in  said  cause.  And  of  this  they  pray  the  opi* 
nion  of  this  honourable  court. 

E.  Dter,  ^ 

Wm.  S.  Johnson,  >  Agents  for  Connecticut. 

J.  Root,  ) 

After  argument,  the  court  adjourned  till  to-morrow,  ten  of  thef 
clock. 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1782. 

The  court  met.  The  court  gave  their  opinion  on  the  motion  of 
yesterday,  made  in  writing  by  the  agents  of  Connecticut. 

^*  That  the  same  cannot  be  admitted  according  to  the  construction 
of  the  9th  article  of  the  confederation,  and  the  tenor  and  designs  off 
the  commission  under  which  they  act" 

I  have  quoted  this  at  length  for  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  estab- 
lishing  two  points.  1st.  That  the  right  of  soil  was  not  decided  at 
Trenton — that  it  could  not  be  under  the  authority  by  which  the 
court  was  constituted — that  notice  was  therefore  refused  to  be  given 
to  the  settlers  to  appear ;  and  the  principle  distinctly  recognised—- 
that  jurisdiction  might  be  awarded  to  one  State ;  and  the  right  of 
soil  be  awarded  to  claimants  under  grants  from  another  State.  This 
matter  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter :  The  other  point  is  this — that 
the  agents  of  Connecticut  do  therein,  officially  declare,  not  only  once 
but  twice,  that  the  Susquehanna  Company  and  the  settlers,  under 
their  grants,  derive  title  under  Connecticut ;  a  matter  of  some  mok 
ment. 

The  court  continued  its  sittings  until  December  30th,  when  they 
rendered  this  very  brief  and  very  explicit  judgment. 
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^  We  are  unanimoasly  of  optnioDy  that  the  StBle  of 
bis  BO  right  to  the  lands  in  controversy* 

**  We  are  also  manimoiisly  of  opinkm,  that  the  jorisdictioii  and 

pre^emplioQ  of  all  the  territory  lying  within  the  charter  boandary 
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of  right  belong  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wm.  Wsima^ 

Whmxmui  AmoUy 

Wii»  C*  HounAisii 

CtKOS  GSLIMFHr 

David  BsnAMur.** 

In  all  which  the  Connecticut  agents  and  cooneel  acqoioseed 
without  protest  dr  murmur.  After,  to  say  the  least,  the  pfarasiUe 
exhibit  on  the  part  of  Connecticut,  the  perfect  ananimhy  of  the 
Court  would  strike  an  impartial  observer  as  in  no  slight  degree  re-* 
markable.  The  very  brief  judgment,  not  a  solitary  reason  being 
given,  would  excite  surprise.  There  is  nothiag  extraordinary,  or  in 
the  least  degree  surprising,  admitting  the  position  which  I  maintaio 
to  be  correct — that  the  whole  trial  was  a  political  movenieiil,  a  mue 
**  common  recovery,^*  intended  to  convey,  and  carry  into  eflfect  a  pra* 
viously  understood  arrangement  between  Pennsylvania  and  Connec- 
ticut 

It  seems  probable  that  Connecticut,  before  coming  to  the  onderw 
standing  with  Pennsylvania,  had  made  an  offiar  to  Congress  to  cedtf 
her  western  lands  beyond  the  limits  of  that  State ;  most  likely  with- 
out any  reservation.  The  reserve  I  take  it  was  an  after  thought 
On  a  careful  examination  I  find  no  such  proposition  oa  the  joumaL 
If  a  new  and  diflbrent  proposal  was  to  be  made,  it  might  have  beeo 
politic  to  withdraw  the  old  one,  and  leave  no  trace  of  it.  The  feet 
comes  out  by  a  side  wind.  On  the  3 1st  of  January,  1783,  just  a 
month  after  the  Trenton  decree,  in  a  report  of  Mr.  Carroll  and  others, 
on  the  finances,  it  is  said  **  Virginia  and  ConnecUcmt  have  also  made 
cessionSf  the  accq)tance  of  which,  for  particular  reasons  have  beea 
delayed.'*  The  matter  was  wisely  permitted  to  sleep  awhile,  b 
May  22,  1786,  on  motion  proceeding  from  a  committee,  to  wit: 

'*  Resolvedf  That  Congress,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  are 
ready  to  accept  all  the  right,  title,  interest  and  claim  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  to  certain  western  lands,  &c.'' 

Debate  and  several  motions  arose  thereon.  The  question  was 
not  decided  until  the  26th,  five  days  being  devoted  to  its  oonsidera- 
tion.    Seven  times  the  yeas  and  nays  were  recorded.    It  is  worthy 
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of  emphatic  ronuurki  that  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  Toted  to- 
gether five  timet !  Once  all  the  other  States  voting  against  tbeOk 
Gonnecticut  vias  once  excused  from  voting ;  and  only  in  one  solitary 
instance  out  of  the  seven  times,  did  they  vole  against  each  other,  and 
that  on  a  motion  of  no  great  moment  made  by  another  State.  Whal 
new-born  level  What  brotherly  affection!  Can  any  one  donabi 
its  origin  ? 

As  adopted*  the  resolution  was  in  these  words — ^^That  Congress 
accept  the  said  deed  of  cession,  and  that  the  same  be  recorded  and 
enrolled  among  the  acts  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assemr 
bled." 

By  the  deed  Connecticut  grants  ''  all  right,  title,  interest,  jurisdic* 
tion  and  claim  to  certain  western  lands,  beginning  at  the  completioo 
of  the  41st  degree  of  north  latitude,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
west  of  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  now  claimed  by  the  said  Commonwealth,  and  from 
thence  by  a  line  drawn  north  parallel  to,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  west  of  the  said  west  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  tQ 
continue  north,  until  it  comes  to  forty-two  degrees  and  two  minutes 
of  north  latitude."  All  west  of  this  line  is  ceded,  and  of  course,  all 
east  is  reserved.  The  reservation  is  of  120  miles  east  and  west« 
(bounding  it  easterly  by  the  west  line  of  Pennsylvania,)  by  a  degree 
and  two  minutes  north  and  south  latitude,  containing  several  millions 
of  acres.  It  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  New  Connecticut,  or  the 
Western  Reserve*  It  may  be  here  proper  as  a  historical  fact  to  say« 
that  about  the  year  1800,  Connecticut  made  a  formal  release  of  alt 
claim  to  jurisdiction  or  soil,  west  of  the  eastern  limits  of  New  Yorkt 
excepting  to  the  western  reserve;  and  received  from  the  United 
States  letters  patent  for  that  tract. 

By  the  proceedings  detailed  it  will  be  seen  that  the  right  of  Coft* 
necticut  >i(est  of  New  York  was  recognized  by  Congress,  accepting 
her  cession,  and  admitting  the  reservation.  Pennsylvania,  by  voting 
for  the  acceptance,  did  also  distinctly  recognize  that  right.  How 
could  she  have  a  right  west  of  Pennsylvania,  and  not  through  Penn* 
sylvania,  when  her  charter  was  nineteen  years  the  oldest  1  From' 
which,  the  whole  circumstances  taken  together,  a  rational  doubt  we 
think  cannot  be  entertained,  but  that  the  decision  at  Trenton  was 
made  on  grounds  of  policy  and  not  of  right 

There  remains  a  most  important  matter  bearing  on  this  point,  yet 
to  be  noticed,  which  pours  in  a  flood  of  light,  dispelling  every  shade  of 
darkness  or  doubt,  if  any  should  still  rest  upon  it. 
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The  Hon.  Cyrus  Griffin,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  court  at  Treo* 
ton,  io  answer  to  inquiries  from  Barnabas  Bidwell,  wrote  a  letter  ia 
1796,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy.  Before  tranecribiog  tbii 
important  paper,  it  seems  proper  to  observe  that  Cyrua  Griffin  wss  t 
distinguished  member  of  Congress  from  Yirgioia.  I  find  he  was  a 
delegate  early  in  1776 ;  in  1760,  he  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Gout 
of  Appeals ;  in  1766,  he  was  chosen  President  of  Congrefla.  Suck 
is  the  character  of  the  witness  we  produce.    To  the  letter  :— 

''  Sir, — Being  upon  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  line  of  my  office,  I 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  letter  until  yesterday. 

**  Before  the  Commissioners  determined  that  important  contest 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  it  was  agreed : — 

"  1st.  That  the  reasons  for  the  determination  should  never  be 
given. 

**  2d.  That  the  minority  should  concede  the  determination  as  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  court. 

'*  No  doubt  sufficient  reasons  appeared  to  us  to  adopt  these  pre- 
liminary points.  Whether  strictly  justifiable,  or  at  present  would  be 
adopted,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say;  perhaps  a  difierent  course 
might  be  pursued ;  but  this  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  no  coort 
ever  met  and  decided  a  great  question,  less  subject  to  partiality  or 
corruption,  or  in  which  more  candour  and  freedom  of  debate  were 
exercised. 

^As  you  seem  to  suppose,  I  do  not  know  in  what  manner  the 
jurisdiction  might  be  considered  if  tried  again ;  and  especially  since 
a  number  of  important  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  a  mass  of 
evidence  can  now  be  produced  which  was  not  known  at  that  time. 

**  But  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  commissioners  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion f  that  the  private  right  of  soil  should  not  be  ajfedti 
by  the  decision. 

"  The  decision  was  not  to  reach  the  question  of  property  in  the 


"  We  recommended  very  strongly,  derived  from  legal  and  political 
grounds,  that  the  settlers  should  he  quieted  in  all  their  claims  by  an 
act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly ;  and  that  the  right  of  soil,  if  I 
recollect  truly,  as  derived  from  Connecticut,  should  be  held  sacred. 

**  Such,  however,  I  am  certain,  was  the  opinion  of  the  individuals 
who  composed  that  court." 

No  comment  could  make  the  matter  clearer;  and  I  assume  agaiO) 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  my  proposition  is  well  established, 
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viz:  ^That  the  decree  of  Trenton,  adjudging  the  jurisdiction  to 
Pennsylvania,  was  a  decision  o(  policy  and  not  of  rt^At-^that  it 
could  not,  and  did  not  affect  the  right  of  soil." 

Yet  there  is  an  additional  fact  of  great  weight,  bearing  on  and 
supporting  this  conclusion.  The  claim  of  Massachusetts  west  of  the 
Hudson,  rested  on  precisely  the  same  ground  as  that  of  Connecticut. 
Preliminary  measures  were  adopted  to  raise  a  court,  to  try  the 
question.  Wisely  preferring  compromise  to  law.  New  York  ad- 
justed the  matter  by  liberal  and  just  concession  ;  the  States  divided 
the  land  between  them.  In  1787,  New  York  recognized,  the  right  of 
Massachusetts,  conceded  and  confirmed  her  claim  to  the  land,  in  all 
that  part  of  western  New  York,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  eighty-two  miles  west  of  the  north-east  corner  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, [the  point  of  beginning  is  in  Tioga  county]  thence  north  to  the 
British  boundary,  and  including  with  a  trifling  exception  the  whole  of 
the  Genesee  and  Lake  country,  west  of  that  line.  The  exception 
was  more  than  made  up  by  230,000  acres  confirmed  to  Massachu- 
setts east  of  that  line,  between  the  Oswego  and  Chenango  rivers. 
The  quantity  of  land  retained  by  Massachusetts  cannot  be  much 
less  than  10,000  square  miles,  and  probably  exceeded  seven  millions 
of  acres. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  understanding,  a  mockery  of  common 
sense,  to  suppose  that  New  York  conceded  this  princely  domain  to 
Massachusetts,  after  the  decree  of  Trenton,  if  that  decree  was  re- 
garded by  any  one  living  being,  lawyer  or  politician,  statesman  or 
philosopher,  as  a  decision  of  law  and  right — as  any  thing  else,  but 
a  legal  process  of  consummating  a  wise  political  arrangement. 

Passing  from  these  historical  facts  and  speculations  we  proceed  more 
directly  to  those  which  are  strictly  legal.  An  act  was  passed  Sep- 
tember 15, 1784,  directing  that  the  dispossessed  settlers  should  be  re- 
stored to  their  farms.  Col.  Antis,  Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  was 
ordered  to  perform  the  duty.  A  most  important  law  and  proceed- 
ing ;  as  now,  beyond  controversy,  the  settlers  had  a  clear  legal  Penn- 
sylvania possession. 

On  the  30th  of  Dec.,  1786,  an  act  was  passed  for  giving,  during  a 
limited  time,  a  right  of  pre-emption. 

I  rather  suggest  than  argue,  the  effect  this  act  would  have  upon  the 
rights  of  those  persons  in  actual  possession,  claiming  against  warrant 
holders,  whose  surveys  were  made,  and  warrants  obtained,  subse- 
quently thereto. 

29 
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The  great  plan  of  conciliation ;  the  grand  healing  raeasare  of 
compromise,  which  should  quiet  the  Wyoming  people  in  tfaeir  pos- 
sessions, and  staunch  the  wounds  which  so  many  yeacs  of  disorder 
had  inflicted,  was  the  Confirming  Law,  passed  March  28»  1787,  (to 
which  we  adverted  in  a  preceding  letter.)  It  proYided,  **  That  all  ike 
said  rights  or  lots  now  lying  within  the  County  of  LiKBeme»  which 
were  occupied  or  acquired  by  Connecticut  claimaiits  who  were  ac- 
tual settlers  there  at  or  before  the  termination  of  the  claim  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  by  the  [Trenton]  decree  aforesaid,  and  which  rights  or 
Tots  were  particularly  assigned  to  the  said  settlers  prior  to  die  said 
decree,  agreeable  to  the  regulations  then  in  force  among  theia, 
be  and  they  are  hereby  confirmed  to  them»  and  Ihoir  heirs  and 
assigns.''    [See  the  Act.'] 

Certain  conditions  were  to  be  complied  with  by  the  settlen.  The 
most  important  one  is,  that  within  eight  months  they  should  make  ap- 
plication for  the  benefits  of  the  act.  The  disturbances  of  the  coaatry 
already  detailed,  occasioned  the  withdrawal  of  the  commisBioners 
appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

In  a  year  and  a  day  the  act  was  suspended.  April  U 1790,  it  was 
repealed.  It  must  be  admitted  the  day  was  fitly  choeen  for  the 
deed. 

Two  Dissents,  arguing  with  consummate  ability  the  impolicy  md 
unconstitutionality  of  the  repeal,  were  entered  on  the  JournaL  The 
first  from  the  able  pen  of  William  Rawle ;  the  other  emanating  from 
the  luminous  mind  of  William  Lewis.  Both  are  appended  to  this 
letter,  and  are  deemed  of  great  importance. 

Now,  the  only  pretence,  the  only  spider  thread  on  which  it  could 
be  pretended  that  titles  under  the  Confirming  Law  were  not  valid 
to  those  lands  owned  by  the  State,  when  the  act  passed  was,  that 
within  the  eight  months  assigned  the  settlers  did  not  make  applica- 
tion under  it,  &c  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  they  did^not. 
There  is  every  reasonable  presumption  that  they  did,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, for  the  law  granted  all  they  asked.  They  were  required  to  pay 
nothing  to  the  State  for  the  land — the  sums  for  surveying  and  pateot- 
ing,  were  not  a  consideration  as  purchase  money,  but  mereljr  to  pay 
expenses  and  office  fees.  The  consideration  stated  in  the  preamble 
was  fully  acknowledged  to  be  received.  The  time  was  manifestly  too 
short  for  all  to  come  in.  From  the  whole  spirit  of  the  law,  it  being 
an  Act  of  Grace  and  Equity,  it  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature,  to  exclude  from  its  benefits  the  widow — the  orphans 
— the  ignorant  or  even  the  dilatory,  who  might  not  come  in  by  the 
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very  short  day  named.  It  would  take  the  Commissioners  several 
months  to  get  to  Luzerhe,  and  some  time  to  explain  the  law  and  mode 
of  proceeding.  The  people  interested  were  scattered  over  a  territory, 
along  the  river  an  hondred  miles,  their  papers  dispersed,  and  a  num- 
ber, whose  fathers  had  fallen  by  the  Savages,  were  minors,  serving 
their  apprenticeship  with  masters  to  whom  they  had  been  bound  in 
Connecticut  while  very  young,  whither  they  had  fled  or  been  carried 
on  the  general  expulsion.  That  these  were  intended  to  be  embraced 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  commissioners  were  required  t6 
give  notice  in  one  or  more  newspapers  printed  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut.'*  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  if  a  mere  simple  applica- 
tion or  assent  was  all  that  was  requiredyto  exclude  every  one  who 
did  not  assent  or  apply  in  time,  would  be  a  most  forced  and  hard 
construction,  inequitable,  no  mercy  in  it,  no  justice  in  it,  and  there- 
fore not  a  true  construction. 

But  this  point  is  too  important,  not  to  be  pursued  further.  The 
words  of  the  proviso  are,  **  Provided  that  all  the  claimants  whose  lot^ 
are  hereby  confirmed,  shall  by  themselves,  guardians,  or  other  lawful 
Hgents,  within  eight  months  next  after  passing  this  act,  prefer  to  the 
Commissioners  hereinafter  mentioned,  their  respective  claims  to  the 
lots  aforesaid,  therein  stating  the  grounds  of  their  claim,  and  suffi- 
ciently describing  the  lots  claimed,  so  that  the  same  may  be  made 
known  or  ascertained,  and  support  the  same  by  reasonable  proofs." 

If  strictly  and  rigidly  construed,  here  was  a  great  deal  of  work  t6 
be  done  in  a  short  time.  Several  thousand  persons,  so  widely  dis- 
persed, their  papers  and  titles  necessarily  in  confusion,  from  their  In- 
dian expulsion  and  more  recent  troubles — all  these,  every  one,  for  if 
all  do  not  come  in,  in  strictness,  the  whole  failed — they  must  not  only 
prefer  their  claims,  generally,  but  describe  their  lots — every  river  and 
back  lot  is  to  be  particularly  described,  and  in  addition  to  all  this 
their  titles  must  be  supported  before  the  Commissioners  by  reason- 
able proofs.  Impossible — utterly  impossible — every  man  of  commoA 
sense  must  see  that  the  literal  rigid  demands  of  the  law  could  not  be 
complied  with  in  eight  months.  To  demand  it  or  say  that  on  failure 
the  whole  law  might  be  repealed — the  solemn  confirmations  of  titles 
be  abrogated,  would  be  worse  than  Turkish  despotism.  Such  injus- 
tice never  stained  the  deliberate  legislation  of  Pennsylvania.  Such 
construction  never  soiled  the  pure  ermine  of  her  Jurisprudence. 

Courts  justly  hold  that  an  impossible  condition  is  void.  Suppose 
a  law  had  said,  "  whereas,  a  certain  five  hundred  persons  having 
paid  j610,000  into  the  treasury,  the  receipt  whereof  is  acknow* 
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ledged ;  dow,  in  consideration  thereof,  the  said  peraons,  their  hein 
and  assigns,  shall  each  be  quieted  and  confirmed  in  one  handred 
acres  of  land,  belonging  to  the  State,  on  which  they  are  seated;  pro- 
vided that  within  one  month  all  of  theno  bring  to  the  Secretary  of  tke 
Land  Office  a  survey  of  their  respective  lots ;'' — and  in  two  moiUhi 
after  the  law  should  be  repealed.  If  any  speculator  shoold  afio^ 
wards  lay  a  warrant  on  one  of  their  farms,  is  there  a  Court  on  eartk 
that  would  oust  the  settler,  or  adjudge  the  land  to  the  warrant  holder! 
In  principle  the  cases  are  precisely  parallel. 

On  these  legal  points  I  have  been  purposely  brief,  suggesting 
merely  the  outline,  because  legal  gentlemen  can  with  so  much  more 
ease  and  correctness  give  them  their  appropriate  illustration. 

But  the  confirming  law  was  pronounced  unconstitutional  and  void 
by  Judge  Patterson  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  the  case 
of  Yanhorn  vs.  Dorrance — Yanhorn,  a  lesse  under  a  Pennsylvanit 
claimant,  under  a  warrant  before  the  confirming  law^ ;  Dorrance  being 
an  early  Connecticut  settler.    The  trial  took  place  in  1795. 

Judge  Patterson  made  short  work  of  the  Connecticut  title.  The 
decree  of  Trenton  had  settled  that  matter.  Connecticut  had  no  ri^t, 
and  therefore  no  person  claiming  under  her,  could  have  any  right. 

Far  more  justly,  as  the  counsel  for  Dorrance  admitted,  be  de- 
cided that  Yanhorn,  claiming  under  title  derived  from  the  State  be- 
fore the  confirming  law  was  passed,  did  not,  and  could  not  have  his 
claim  taken  from  him  by  the  profier  of  a  land  compensation.  The 
State  could  only  resume  the  title  for  public  purposes,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  just  price  therefor  in  money.*^ 

The  confirming  law  might  be  unconstitutional,  and  a  dead  letter,  in 
respect  to  one  set  of  claimants — yet  perfectly  constitutional  and  valid 
as  regarded  another  class.  To  make  this  plain,  it  should  be  noted— 
and  this  distinction  is  vitally  important — that  the  State  had  dbposed 
of  part  of  the  lands  confirmed  to  the  settlers,  to  Pennsylvania  claim- 
ants, before  the  confirming  law  passed.  In  respect  to  these  it  was  un- 
constitutional for  the  reason  stated.  But  at  the  time  that  law  passed, 
the  State  was  proprietor  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  so  confirmed 
to  the  settler.    In  respect  to  these,  it  cannot  doubted  she  had  a  right 

*  The  proceedings  Revcr  were  followed  up.  No  attempt  was  made  to  put  Domnee  oot  of 
possession.  A  movement  was  made  to  take  the  case  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  Yankeci 
alledged  that  Yanhorn  (an  irresponsible  person— a  man  of  straw)  could  not  be  found  to 
serve  a  writ  upon.  Col.  Pickering,  writing  March  2,  1798,  says  "  By  this  repeal  [the  con-  t 
firming  act]  the  Courts  of  Law  were  opened  to  the  Pennsylvania  claimants,  who  weri  toon  to 
get  possession  of  the  disputed  lands,  and  rid  the  State  of  the  burden  of  oomponaatkm !  Tb«7 
brought  many -actio:  S|  and  in  eight  years  they  have  fartly  tried  one  cauoej' 
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f o  do  as  she  pleased.  She  did  please,  for  valid  reasons  and  satis- 
factory considerations,  to  confirm  them  to  certain  Connecticut 
claimants. 

Judge  Cooper,  in  his  observations  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, March  1802,  says,  **  however  unconstitutional  that  lave  might 
be,  as  it  respects  the  Pennsylvania  claimants,  whose  property  was 
taken  on  a  land  compensation,  it  certainly  was  binding  on  the  legis- 
lature in  favour  of  the  actual  settler  before  the  decree  of  Trenton, 
who  had  applied  for  the  benefit  of  it ;  for  the  State  had  the  poweri 
and  the  right  to  give  away  her  vacant  lands ;  and  also  to  take  the 
lands  of  her  citizens,  on  paying  a  just  compensation  in  money.'' 

Judge  Patterson  says,  ''  the  intention  of  the  legislature  was  to 
vest  in  Connecticut  claimants  of  a  particular  description  a  perfect 
estate  to  certain  lands  in  the  County  of  Luzerne."  Mark  this  distinct 
and  solemn  adjudication  of  the  intention  of  the  legislature. 

Again  the  Judge  says,  "  if  the  property  to  the  lands  in  question  had 
been  vested  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  then  the  legislature  would 
have  had  the  liberty  and  right  of  disposing  or  granting  them  to  whom 
they  pleased,  at  any  time,  and  in  any  manner^ 

In  the  case  we  are  now  considering,  "  the  property  of  the  land  was 
vested  in  the  State." 

I  contend  then,  that  by  the  confirming  law,  for  the  great  and  valid 
considerations  of  the  equity  and  policy  of  the  case,  the  legislature  did 
convey  the  right  that  was,  at  the  passing  the  law,  still  vested  in  her, 
to  the  settlers.  By  that  act  virtue  went  out  of  the  State,  and  attached 
to  the  settler.  From  that  moment,  those  settlers  who  were  on  lands 
yet  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth,  were  clothed  with  the  State 
title,  or  unquestionable  legal  right  to  the  State  title.  Forms  were  yet 
to  be  gone  through ;  the  land  was  yet  to  be  surveyed  and  patented, 
but  the  right  of  title  was  in  them ;  the  inception  of  title  was  perfect. 

But  the  confirming  law  was  repealed.  The  law  was  not  a  simple 
gift,  it  was  a  grant  for  a  good  consideration,  the  value  received  was 
expressly  acknowledged ;  it  was  a  sufficient  consideration  in  the  sight 
of  an  impartial  world.  The  grant  took  effect  the  moment  it  was 
passed.  It  shook  the  pollen  from  the  tassel  upon  the  silk,  and  the 
impregnation  was  complete,  though  time  was  requisite  to  bring  the 
ear  to  perfection.  The  legislature  had  no  more  power  to  repeal  it 
than  to  annul  any  other  patent  or  land  title  granted  by  its  authority. 
I  need  not  say  a  grantor  cannot  annul  and  make  void  his  deed.  Even 
kings,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  prerogative  or  sovereign  power,  can- 
not revoke  a  charter,  or  abrogate  a  conveyance  of  land. 
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The  view  which  I  take  of  the  «fiect  of  that  law  has  be^i  recog- 
nized and  maintained  by  the  government  of  Peoi»ylvania»  firom  that 
day  to  this,  with  the  utmost  uniformity  and  steadiness. 

1.  They  have  constantly  acted  under  the  clear  and  aolemn  convic- 
tion that  the  settlers  in  the  seventeen  towns  had  a  Talid  right  to  thor 
lands,  which  the  State  was  bound  to  make  perfect  in  form. 

2.  They  have  purchased  back  all  Pennsylvania  titles  that  orig^ 
pated  before  the  confirming  law,  by  a  money  compensation,  and  per- 
fected titles  to  settlers  on  them. 

9.  They  have  refused  in  every  possible  shape  and  manner  to  re^ 
cognize  any  right  in  warrant  holders,  whose  titles  originated  in  the 
seventeen  towns  after  the  confirming  law,  one  hasty  and  ill  coo- 
sidered  decision  excepted;  showing  that  they  regarded  such  wir- 
rants  void,  like  any  other  second  set  of  warrants  laid  on  previoasly 
appropriated  lands,  with  which  in  the  wild  rage  of  speculation  ia 
1793  and  4,  the  State  was  shingled  over  frequently  four  or  five  deep. 

Advancing  to  another  topic.  Luzerne  County  having  been  esta* 
blished,  her  voice  was  heard  in  the  Assembly.  Public  opinion  in  and 
out  of  the  State,  with  accumulated  strength,  demanded  the  formal 
redemption  of  the  pledged  faith  of  the  Cominonwealth  to  the  old  set- 
tlers. Comparative  peace  and  prosperity  prevailed  at  Wyoming,  fiir 
the  influence  of  the  confirming  law  was  felt,  though  nominally  struck 
from  the  statue  book.  In  1799,  April  4,  an  act  was  passed,  entitled 
**  An  Act  for  offering  compensation  to  certain  Pennsylvania  claimants 
therein  named,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  compromising  law  and  its  supplements  provided  that  all  Peso- 
sylvania  claims  to  lands  in  the  seventeen  towns  which  originated 
before  March  28,  1787,  (the  date  of  the  confirming  lav^)  should  be 
paid  for,  at  a  price  proffered,  or  the  claimants  might,  at  their  optioDt 
sue  the  State,  and  have  the  value  fixed  by  a  jury. 

Commissioners  were  to  re-survey  lots  claimed  by  Connecticut  set- 
tlers, whose  titles  (precisely  as  in  the  confirming  law)  originated  be- 
fore the  decree  of  Trenton.    A  certificate  was  to  be  issued  to  the 
settler,  on  presenting  which  to  the  land  oflSce,  and  paying  the  com- 
pensation fixed,  he  should  receive  a  patent.^ 

*  Terms  of  the  compromising  law  of  April  4,  1799. 

CommiasionerB  were  to  divide  the  lands  into  four  claseea.  Pennsylvania  claimanta,  vba 
preferred  to  release  their  lands  to  the  state,  rather  than  have  them  appraised  by  a  Jury,  weie 
to  receive, 

for  the  first  class,  S  5XiO  an  acre. 
second  c]ait^3.0Q        " 
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Is  it  not  preposterous  to  say  that  the  title  of  the  settler  is  to  be  dated 
as  beginning  with  the  date  of  the  certificate  ?  The  thousand  warrants 
of  '93-49  were  perfectly  known  to  have  been  laid  on  these  lands.  Was 
it  expected  that  after  some  years  the  two  claims  would  come  into 
Court,  to  be  decided  which  was  the  oldest^  and  therefore^  which  waf 
best?  Did  the  State  so  understand  it?  Did  the  settlers  so  under*- 
stand  it  7  Did  those  warrant  holders,  who  have  suffered  the  matter  to 
eieep  forty  years,  «o  understand  it  1  No,  the  legal  Pennsylvania  title 
must  be  dated  as  beginning  at  the  passage  of  the  confirming  law,  or 
the  right  of  pre-emption,  Dec.  30,  1786 ;  the  equitable  claim  having 
existed  from  or  before  the  decree  of  Trenton. 

It  is  here  proper  to  say,  that  to  Thomas  Cooper,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
commissioners  under  the  compromising  law,  in  1803  and  1804,  the 
settlers  within  the  seventeen  townships,  and  the  Commonwealth  at 
large,  are  deeply  indebted.  He  gave  to  the  subject  the  most  devoted 
attention  of  a  mind  remarkably  sagacious,  vigorous,  and  clear.  He 
unraveled  with  unexceeded  patience  and  perspicuity,  the  mazes  of 
this  most  intricate  subject ;  aided  by  the  practical  good  sense  and 
dignity  of  character  of  Gen.  Steele  of  Lancaster  County,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Lycoming ;  afterwards  assisted  by  John  M.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia. 

On  obtaining  certificates  the  settlers  were  required  to  give  up  all 
deeds  or  evidence  of  Connecticut  title,  so  that,  very  properly,  there- 
after, they  should  rest  solely  on  tlie  pledged  faith  of  the  Commonwealth* 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  certificate  is  of  itself  the  best  possible 
evidence  of  Connecticut  title,  adjudicated  and  decided  to  be  perfect 
by  a  Pennsylvania  Court. 

I  submit  the  remark  here,  that  all  the  laws  tending  to  confirm 
titles  to  the  settlers  ought  to  be  taken  and  construed,  not  as  sepa^ 
rate,  independent  acts,  but  as  parts  and  parcel  of  a  system,  as  bricks 
of  one  edifice,  constituting  together  one  whole  and  perfect  structure 
of  compromise. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  certificate  issued  under  the  compro« 
mising  law  of  '99,  makes  use  of  almost  the  literal  words  to  designate 
Connecticut  claimants,  employed  by  the  confirming  act ;  thereby  re- 
ferring to  and  recognizing  that  act,  to  which  in  truth  the  compro- 

third  claw,    1.50  an  acre 
fourth  elase,     25        " 
Connecticut  claimants  were  to  pay  for  lands  of  the  first  class,  2.C0        '* 

second,  1.20        " 

third,  60        " 

fi>tirtb,  08^      " 
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mifiDg  law  18  a  mere  supplement  The  certifieale  reada :  ^  Whiek 
number  was  severally  occupied  and  acquired  l^  a  Connecticttt  claioh 
anty  an  actual  settler  there  before  the  time  id  the  decree  of  Tien- 
too,  and  was  particularly  assigned  to  such  actual  settier  prior  to  the 
said  decree,  agreeably  to  the  regulations  then  in  force  among  aoeh 
settlers." 

The  words  of  the  confirming  law  are— ^*  which  were  oocafuad  er 
acquired  by  Connecticut  claimants,  who  were  actual  settlers  thsn 
before  the  decree  aforesaid,  and  which  rights  or  lots,  were  particulaily 
assigned  to  the  said  settlers  prior  to  th^  said  decree,  agreeably  lo  tbs 
regulations  then  in  force  among  them.'' 

If  the  confirming  law  did  not  convey  the  State  title  to  the  settler, 
it  recognized  in  him  and  legalized  a  peculiar  settlement  aiade»er 
claim  acquired  **  before  the  decree  of  Trenton.'*  And  to  socfa  and 
such  only,  could  certificates  issue.  The  fact  of  such  aettleaaeDt  or 
acquisition  was  to  be  proved,  and  the  commissioners  under  the  oom- 
promising  law  were  constituted  a  competent  tribunal  to  decide 
upon  it  Their  certificate  is  complete  pnxtf  of  the  fact  The  holder 
may  go  into  court,  and  produce  his  certificate :  1st  As  evidence  of 
title  under  the  compromising  law,  or  2d.  as  proof  positive  of  MiS^ 
miNit  or  acquired  dain^  before  December  80, 1782,  reoogniaed  and 
l^lized  by  the  confirming  act 

The  compromising  law  went  fully  into  (^ration.  Peace  and  har* 
mony  have  since  prevailed.  Those  claims  under  Connecticut,  withia 
townships  on  which  settlement  had  been  made  after  the  Trenton 
decree,  already  numerous  and  rapidly  increasing,  threatening  wide 
extended  and  serious  mischief,  forthwith  fell  before  this  act  of  mingled 
policy  and  justice.  Separated  from  the  old  settlers,  who  had  borne 
the  hardships  of  early  emigration,  and  the  crimsoned  severities  of 
savage  war,  the  new  grants  plausibly  urged  for  awhile,  now  found 
little  favour,  and  soon  sunk  to  oblivion. 

DISSENTIENT  from  the  Tote  adopting  the  lepoit  of  the  committee  id  fcvwir  of  npMl- 
ing  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  aeoertaining  and  confirming  to  certain  penons  eafled 
Connecticut  claimants^  the  lands  by  them  claimed  within  the  county  of  LuBeme,  and  ki 
other  purpoeea  therein  mentioned. 

1st  Because  we  consider  the  act  which  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House,  proposes  to 
repeal,  to  be  either  in  the  nature  of  an  absolute,  or  a  conditional  grant  to  the  Omneetieui 
tetliert.  If  the  latter,  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  our  satisfaction,  that  the  iaearrectioQ  at 
Wyoming,  which  occasioned  the  commissioners  to  fly,  proceeded  from  a  general  detemuna- 
tion  to  resist  the  authority,  and  reject  the  bounties  of  this  State^  or  ftom  the  torbnlent  dispo- 
sitions of  some  of  the  adherents  of  John  Franklin^  who  were  incensed  at  his  sudden  and 
Mcret  arrest;  few  of  whom  could  derive  any  benefit  from  the  law  which  theoommissiaiwii 
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were  then  carrying  into  execatioD,  and  consequently,  it  has  not  appeared  with  that  clear' 
nres  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires,  that  there  has  been  any  breach  of  the 
implied  condition  of  the  law,  viz:  that  the  Connecticut  settlers  would  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State. 

9d.  Because  if  the  grant  is  absolute,  it  b  obligatory  upon  the  State,  and  can  only  be  n» 
Toked  upon  the  terms  mentbned  hereafter. 

We  conceive  that  a  law  vesting  an  interest  conveys  the  most  (authentic)  and  (solemn)  tHle 
that  can  be  annexed  to  property,  after  which  the  State  has  not  the  same  power  over  the  law 
which  it  most  unquestionably  possesses  over  its  own  acts  of  another  nature.  But  in  no 
instance  can  the  power  of  repealing  laws  affect  their  obligations  while  in  force,  and  conse- 
quently, if  the  effect  of  the  law  while  in  force  is  permanent  and  perpetual  upon  the  subjeet 
to  which  it  relates,  a  repeal,  although  it  may  destroy  the  law,  cannot  diminish  the  effect  it 
has  already  produced. 

3d.  Because,  although  it  is  universally  conceded  that  private  property  may  at  any  time  be 
taken  for  public  uses,  yet  it  can  only  be  so  taken  on  condition  of  making  full  and  adequate 
compensation  to  the  private  proprietor;  and  hence  it  may  follow  that  the  State,  from  what- 
ever motives,  having  conveyed  the  title  to  the  lands  in  dispute,  under  certain  terms  and 
modiScations  to  the  Connecticut  tettlert^  will  at  a  future  day  be  liable  to  make  a  more  ex* 
pensive  compensation  to  those  settlers,  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  demands  of  the 
Pennayltania  daimanU, 

4th.  Because  it  is  introducing  a  most  dangerous  principle  to  repeal  a  law  of  any  kind 
Irom  an  impression,  however  strong,  that  the  Legislature  was  deceived  at  thetimeof  passiitf 
the  law.  A  law  contrary  to  the  constitution,  may  and  ought  to  be  repealed ;  for  in  that 
instance  there  is  a  certain  guide,  which  although  it  may  be  disobeyed,  cannot  be  misunder- 
etood.  But  to  pass  our  own  judgment  in  a  legislative  manner,  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the 
motives  which  induced  a  former  Assembly  to  enact  a  law  of  the  nature  of  that  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  r^>eal,  and  to  collect  those  motives  from  other  sources  than  the  law  itself 
appears  to  us  to  endanger  the  authority  even  of  our  own  proceedings,  by  rendering  them 
liable  at  a  future  day,  to  be  subverted  in  the  same  manner,  with  perhaps  still  less  evidencs^ 
than  we  have  to  proceed  upon.  And  it  will  directly  tend  to  destroy  the  order,  safety  and 
happiness,  derived  from  civil  society;  for  as  the  obligation  of  the  laws  b  rendered  less  solemn 
and  conclusive,  the  Legblature  will  naturally  become  less  impressed  with  their  importance^ 
and  the  people  will  gradually  learn  to  disregard  their  authority. 

Signed,  William  Rawle,  Jacob  Hiltsheiiaer, 

Richard  Thomas,  Henst  Denney, 

*  Richard  Downing,  jr.,  Samuel  Ashmbad, 

Lawrence  Sickle,  Obadiah  Gore, 

Jonathan  Roberts,  Herman  Hershard" 


[Would  it  be  too  presuming  to  doubt  whether  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  at  all  times  dbtin« 
guished  for  ability,  but  sixty  years  ago  pre-eminent  for  the  talents  which  adorned  it,  has  often 
exhibited  a  paper  of  superior  merit?  The  hbtorical  exposition  in  the  third  point  taken,  b 
remarkable  for  clearness,  force  and  eloquence.] 

DISSENTIENT  from  the  vote  for  enacting  the  law  entitled,  an  act  to  repeal  an  act,  enti- 
tled an  '*  Act  for  ascertaining  and  confirming  to  certain  persons,  called  Connecticut  dainv^ 
ants,  the  lands  by  them  claimed  within  the  county  of  Lxizemc^  and  for  other  purposes 
therein  mentioned." 

Ist.  Because  the  passing  of  the  bill  into  a  law  in  the  same  session  in  which  it  origin 
nated,  and  within  eight  days  after  it  was  first  read  to  the  House,  b  beyond  all  example 
heretofore  fumbhed  by  the  rage  or  folly  of  party,  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution, 
which  declares,  that  "  to  the  end  that  laws  before  they  are  enacted  may  be  more  matoielj 
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oaosUeied,  and  the  iDcoitvemeiioe  of  Inuity  deteimimtioD  m  taoeh  mm  pomMM  ynvtsMi, 
all  bilU  of  a  public  nature  shall  be  printed  for  the  oonnderatMii  of  the  people,  befae  iliff 
wn  read  in  General  Anembly,  the  laat  time  for  debate,  and  except  «a  wrMJnni  of  mMh 
necestfity,  shall  not  be  passed  into  laws  until  the  next  session  of  Aeaembly.^ 

That  this  bill  was  of  "  a  public  nature,"  all  who  have  viideffBtBiidaig  to  cofiihiJi  mI 
candour  to  acknowledge  the  obvious  meaning  of  wordi^  iniiBt  conftae;  inasiBf  fc  is  At 
oompeosation  to  be  made  to  the  Pennsylvania  ^aUnanU  wilted  to  the  wbele  Slalt,  isj 
effected  all  its  members  ;  and  no  one  will  have  the  efiionterf  to  eey,  that  .any  "  eoeMoa  4 
■ndden  necessity"  had  occurred  for  dispensing  with  the  ezpvess  proiMaon  of  the  eeoililalBB. 

This  wanton  precipitation  in  passing  the  bill,  is  inconsistent  with  he  pvDamble,  ia  ekieh 
one  motive  assigned  for  the  repeal  of  the  confirming  law  is,  that  it  wee  peesed  b«lif,aai 
withoat  due  oousideration  had,  and  another  contradiction  e(|ualljr  glaiini^  ii^ 
that  the  said  act  divested  many  citizens  of  this  State  of  their  landa,  witho 
and  wUhoul  making  them  anyjtut  compentaHon^  it  assigns  ae  a  leaeoB  lor  the  lapnl,  Ail 
the  carrying  said  act  into  effect  would  impose  a  grievous  burthen  on  the  good  dtiMOs  of  thi 
State,  to  make  compensation  to  those  who  would  thereby  be  divested  of  their  propoty. 

The  constitution  further  declares  that  <'  for  the  more  perfect  eatisfiuetaon  of  ths  poklB 
the  reasons  and  motives  for  making  laws  shall  be  fully  and  dearij  expwesed  ia  ths  p^ 
ambles."  Whatever  might  be  the  reasons  and  motives  for  paasing  the  bill,  ths  fods  a*- 
sumed  in  the  preamble,  but  which  were  neither  proved  nor  admitted,  eeem  to  hive  beei 
iplended  to  give  colour  to  a  proceeding  which  stood  in  need  of  ii,  if  not  to  bring  nimadi  oa 
a  former  House,  equally  respectable  at  least  with  the  present  one  lor  wisdom  and  nrtne. 
^  9d.  Because  the  House  had  no  proper  evidence  in  support  of  the  allegatioos  eoalainfd  io 
the  preamble,  and  refused  to  inquire  either  in  the  House  or  in  oommtttee  of  the 
House,  whether  they  were  true  or  not.  In  a  measure  highly  interesting  to  the 
dignity  and  justice  of  the  State,  in  a  measure  consigning  to  miacvy  and  rain  muif  Im* 
died  families,  who  had  trusted  to  its  good  faith ;  and  eakolated  to  bfing  asms  tad 
merited  reproach  on  a  former  Assembly,  a  decent  regard  for  the  opinione  of  men  shoaU  hm 
induced  the  House  to  have  heard  the  evidence  which  was  called  for,  eo  ae  to  give  sommb- 
blance  of  justice  to  their  proceedings.  This  was  nevertheless  refused,  and  an  exaapb«t 
for  preferring  rumour  to  facts,  assertions  to  proof,  and  conjecture  to  full  and  complals  isia* 
mation.  A  solemn  vote  precluded  probing  inquiry,  and  then  the  House  •■mmitig  fttlM,  tt 
signed  thorn  as  grounds  for  repealing  a  law  founded  in  wisdom,  juetice  and  sound  policy.  U 
this  proceeding  is  not  a  mockery  of  justice,  and  satire  on  the  House,  it  must  be  admitted  to  bi 
of  the  most  dangerous  example. 

3d.  Because  the  confirming  act  was  founded  in  wisdom  and  sound  policy,  and  the  aOr^ 
tions  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill  repealing  it,  that  "it  was  unconstitutional,  and  of  the  wit 
dangerous  consequences;"  and  that  "the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  said  set,  <i» 
not  appear  sufficient  to  warrant  any  legislative  interference,"  are  without  foundation. 

The  salus  populi  or  safety  of  the  people,  is  the  supremo  law  of  the  land,  to  which  til  ia- 
ferior  rights  and  regulations  must  yield.  They  originate  from  and  are  auxiliary  to  aocitf;« 
and  may,  on  reasonable  compensation  made,  be  lawfully  resumed,  whenever  the  great  eah 
thereof  require  it,  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  great  good,  or  to  arrest  an  taspeadisf 
eri/.  These  important  truths  result  from  the  very  nature  of  society,  and  the  first  prindjihi 
of  government.  They  are  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  individuals,  and  the  pradieeof 
nations.  They  are  confirmed  in  abundant  instances  by  our  municipal  laws,  and  recognisJ 
by  our  bill  of  rights.  The  Legislature  who  enacted  that  law  were  neither  so  weak  doc  « 
wicked,  as  men  less  informed  and  not  more  virtuous,  have  supposed  them  to  have  beeo- 
The  state  of  the  Commonwealth  called  for  the  system  which  they  adopted,  and  had  a  po&cy 
equally  just  and  wise  been  since  pursued,  the  faith  of  Pennsylvania  would  not  have  beta 
broken,  or  her  honour  tainted  by  her  own  sons. 
If  the  House  had  designed  to  inquire  for  themselves  of  witnesses  at  the  bar,  or  in  cob- 

mittee  of  the  whole,  instead  of  trusting  to  others,  the  truth  might  have  appeared  on  oar 
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joarptb,  ana  t  coriooi  qyeetftde  wovU  bm«e  bnn  nbihited  bgr  cootrMtiog  it  with  th«  F»- 
amble  of  tiie  bill.  Bat  the  hurry  with  which  they  cbaiged  a  Ibrmar  Homa  with  pnieaadliif 
**  haatily  and  wsthoot  dua  oonndeiation  had,"  not  admitting  of  the  Doeaaaaiy  isqoiriei^  haa 
«xpoaed  them  to  that  censure  which  haa  been  wrongfully  imputed  to  oMiafa.  The  eondwl 
of  the  Legiaktura  io  Nofmnbex  1787,  when  the  aame  buaineaa  came  belbra  tham,  waa  wttf 
dBflaent.  Inataad  of  liatening  to  idle  nunoura,  they  called  witaeaaea  Io  their  bar,  and  w^ 
nminad  fcr  thamaalTaa.  They  had  written  docnmenta  laid  hefim  them,  and  became  watt  a^ 
qnatntad  with  aQ  the  iacU  which  led  to  the  quieting  aet,  aa  weU  m  with  ita  efiecta.  Thf 
cjwt^r  honndariaajof  PenmyWAnia  and  Connecticnt  were  anppoaed  to  claah,  and  had  long 
b«aa  conteatad  befcire  nnd  aince  the  revolution.  Each  aaaerted  her  cUm  to  this  country  «l 
and  about  Wyopiing^  and  manifaatad  a  renlution  to  maintain  them  at  every  hanrd.  Thn 
Cennarfiatf  eteunon/t  aettled  theameivea  on  the  landis  wider  granta  firoaa  tha  JSu^tuktumm 
C— i|Miiy,and  tha  patronage  of  CannettiaU.  They  maintained  and  onkivated  their  irnkt^ 
witil  tha  decree  of  Trenton  in  1783.  That  decree  aettled  the  righto  of  aoU  and  teniteiy,  m 
Valwaen  the  conteniljng  Stataa,  in  favour  of  Pennsyhania,  but  it  neither  did  nor  powttlf 
oottid  afiact  tha  private  righta  of  individuala.  Tha  judges  who  pffononnced  that  deem^ 
HBvartbaleai  became  wall  acquainted  with  the  natnm  of  the  aettlamanK  tod  tiia  equity  !» 
Mating  from  thenk  Underthe  impreaaions  made  thereby,  they  wrote  a  latter  to  tha  Ez^ 
eoCiva  authority  of  Ptniuylvania^  which  ia  perhapa  lost,  bat  tha  fidlowing  aooonnt  of  it  haa 
Inmp  grran  by  one  of  tha  aame  judges  in  a  subsequent  (ectar. 

"  Wa  had  many  atrong  reaaona  for  arriting  the  letter  to  the  Preeident  of  Peansffeaiiia 
Wa  weia  fidly  ao<|Dainted  with  the  drcumstanees  of  the  New  England  aettlera.  We  kaoia 
that  many  of  them  had  honestly  paid  liir  their  puaseasiona ;  that  they  verily  heheved  the  tkil 
nuder  which  they  claimed  to  be  perfectly  good ;  that  they  had  cleared,  bvult  upon,  and  i*^ 
pravad  tha  land ;  that  in  doing  thia  they  had  encountered  many  dangem,  and  auflEeiad  in* 
vuaanhia  haidahipa;  and  beyond  all  theae  things,  and  what  cannot  be  estimated,  many  af 
liHir  naanat  eonneziona  had  apilt  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  poaasesiona. 

"  Thna  dreumatanced  it  waa  manifest  that  they  had  beoome  enthusiastie  for  the  land ; 
thai  tha  faaaoning  of  legialators  and  stateamen  would  have  but  little  weight  with  then; 
thai  if  tha  State  should  attempt  to  dispossess  tliem,  they  would  become  deeperate,  and  a 
war  would  be  the  conaequence.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  State  ahould  qmat  them  in  thdr 
they  would  become  peaeeable  good  citixens,  and  that  the  Stoto  could  oompenaala 
thoaa  who  held  the  Peniuylvania  title,  by  giving  them  an  equivalent  in  lands  or  money,  at  a 
laaa  eypepiee  than  that  of  dispossessing  the  New  England  settlers*  That  therefore  the  in- 
larast,  the  humanity,  and  the  policy  of  tha  State,  would  lead  them  to  adopt  the  measorea 
that  wa  laoommended.  The  leUer  bora  no  official  authori^.  We  aubscribed  it  as  privala 
Citiaenai  Nevertheleai  we  did  conceive  that  it  would  have  aome  weight,  aa  it  must  be  appar 
■ant  that  oar  inaana  of  information  have  been  better  than  those  of  any  other  persona  wha 

weiiB  ciUDXilei^HKdl 

A  dtffinant  policy  ftom  that  which  had  been  so  warmly  reeommended  waa  adopted  by 
Pannaytvania.  She  levied  trooper  and  marched  them  into  the  hapless  country,  dispossessed  tha 
aattlan  without  any  trial  of  their  righto.  The  horrors  of  war  ware  renewed,  and  from  tha 
auppcaed  inclemency  of  our  measures,  or  soma  other  cause,  a  dangerous  confederacy  was 
ijgffining  againat  ua*  The  Coaaec/ieiU  daimani*  were  a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  men,  inured 
to  loila  and  trained  to  arms.  Their  enrolled  militia,  between  tha  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty* 
aigfat,  amoontad  to  685,  exclusive  of  those  of  some  townships,  whose  returns  had  not  coma 
Id  hand.  Besides  thess,  it  appears  that  there  were  many  able  bodied  men  among  them,  not 
batwaen  thoee  agaa,  but  who  were  capable  of  being  brought  into  action  to  great  advantage^ 
aa  aeeaaion  might  call  for  it.  Many  firuitleas  efibrU  had  been  made  by  Penntylwanxa^  at  tha 
agpanae  of  some  blood  and  much  treasure,  to  subdue  the  oountry,  and  establish  her  autha- 
tity  within  it;  but  experience  had  evinced  that  the  inbabitanto,  when  aaMuled  by  a  superior 
fhiea,  only  fetreaied  to  the  fastnaseee  of  a  rugged  country,  till  that  force  was  removed.  Thus 
aitaalad,  they  ha4  for  many  yaais  thtn  kapt  Pami^sania  at  bay,  ar  mada  monantary  m- 
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tVMtgftteiieamitaiieMdlctatod.    At  the  tfane  of  ptainf  the  mdt,tbm  9dB/tni£  fStuA  ttmHj 
bftd  ■Mtamed  t  very  diflflranC  and  fdll  mow  mwniring  upeet. 

The  number  of  Mttlen  wan  ineietiing.  The  Stugui^tmna  C&mpamy,  imfa  ^fhoalhy 
held,  mam  compoied  of  hifltiential  ehamden  fai  the  States  of  OnmecHemt  tmd  Ntm  Ymk 
The  efibrts  of  Penntylvania  after  the  decree  of  TVenlen,  to  diapoanM  the  wAtkn^fm 
amed  force,  nntted  that  company  m  a  leeoliition  to  aoppoft  thsai.  They  offinnd  a  tei% 
of  two  handled  aeree  of  land,  to  every  able  bo^Had  man  who  ivonld  adUle  amooi ' 
Many  had  already  accepted  of  these  terms  of  enKrtment,  and  mtTClbed  to  ftm  land  of  < 
The  settleis  were  emigrants  from  Conneeticitl,  when  th^  fHends,  eonnezidDB  and  i 
vamalned.  The  Legistatars  of  OmneetiaU^  their  parent  States  wtkh  haA  by  her  prifc  i 
•oontenanced  the  forming  of  that  settlement,  were^  to  neethewoidsof  nomeofthe 
In  *a  dame  the  moment  they  heard  of  the  oondnet  of  Fmnsyfcanla^  wfaleh  thsy  bmU 
wkh  the  epHhets  of  *<  cruel  and  nnjnst j"  and  wkh  moeh  diffieal^  tfm  cookr  ttSHboB  ihlrf 
their  resentment. 

Bat  danger  did  not  threaten  from  theee  qnarters  only,  and  Pefauytemmia  bad  peifasp  ifl 
mote  to  apprehend  from  another.  It  was  made  appear  at  tfie  hwr  of  tlie  Hoose,  and  Vh* 
qniiy  had  not  been  predoded,  it  might  haTo  appeued  again,  that  shoftlj  befim  the  psanif 
of  the  act,  Col,  Ethan  AUeHf  one  of  the  principal  fimnden  of  Vermont,  had  been  at  Wje- 
ming,  and  joined  m  the  plan  of  erecting  a  new  State,  and  that  he  nnd  Ma  ftOoiien  wae  ti 
be  rewarded  by  a  share  of  the  lands  for  their  services ;  that  he  hsd  ntamed  hflas,  as  wis 
probable  from  dreamstanees,  with  the  view  of  cdlecting  his  atrensth  to  canyllii  |la 
into  execution.  It  woald  not  have  become  Pemuylvanifa  at  any  tinae^  naodi  leas  faiberlka 
iseblc  and  dtstraeted  state,  to  behold  each  a  dangerous  combination  vntti  inaSfeieace,  or  tote 
inattentive  to  the  breaking  <^  it. 

Nor  was  thb  all ;  for  it  appeared  from  very  respeelable  evidence  given  ct  the  bai^  Atf  t 
fsntleman  of  liigh  rank  in  the  late  army,  had  at  the  aame  time  reeolved  on  *— ^^^^n  vtt  a 
kige  train  of  his  foUowers  to  Wyoming,  and  after  settling  there,  to  ahaie  one  conMa  ftli 
wkh  tboee  who  had  akme  baffled  Penntf^vania  In  all  her  attempts  to  ezpel  them.  Aid  I 
is  equally  certain,  that  as  the  insurrection  in  AfoMoeAtMefft  liad  jast  been  qndled,  that  «■ 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  the  ringleaders  and  their  foUowers  might  take  the  aame  ooane. 
What  was  it  but  this  that  induced  Pemuylvania  to  offer  ad£tioiial  revrards  for  appiehmin 
them  1  Whether  a  mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  Peniuyivania,  prejudice  against  her,  erlk 
feelings  of  humanity  in  favour  of  devoted  victims,  led  to  these  confederacies^  ia  not  now  BSlfli4 
since  they  did  exist,  and  her  feith  was  plighted  by  solemn  contract  in  order  to  break  thai. 

Thus  situated,  dM  sound  policy  call  for  girding  on  the  sword  against  nameroos  huA  flf 
gathering  foes,  or  for  the  adoption  of  those  lenient  but  honoorabie  meaaorae,  which  bad  taa 
80  warmly  recommended  by  disinterested  and  well  informed^udgea.  PmuuylvttKU  raeifr 
bared  that  the  ConneeHeut  daimanta,  had  alone  and  unsupported  fbr  manj  years  baffld  dl 
lier  exertions  toestablwh  her  authority  among  them.  She  had  seen  them  IncTCasing  idb^ 
hers  and  prowess,  amid  all  their  difficulties.  She  saw  dangerous  combinationB  fenned  and  km 
ing  against  her.  She  saw  hereelf  but  just  emerged  from  a  long,  a  burthenaome  end  a  bloody  wa. 
She  aaw  her  treasures  exhausted,  and  her  citisens  overburthened  with  tazea.  She  aaw  geant 
iductance,  and  aometimes  a  refusal  in  her  militia,  to  risk  their  fivea  In  what  waa  uuiiiilid 
by  aome  as  the  quarrel  of  individoahi  about  their  speculations  in  lands.  By  paity  broils  Ai 
was  enervated  at  home,  and  from  the  prejudice  which  had  been  excited  by  her  pieftiikg 
arme  to  the  lenient,  but  dignified  measures  which  had  been  recommended  after  the  deens  rt 
TVenton,  she  had  little  to  hope  and  much  to  fear  fltmi  abroad.  Political  ex%eocica  delfr 
mined  her  choice,  and  called  for  immediate  action.  A  email  delay  might  have  plunged  h« 
into  a  long  and  expensive  war,  or  obliged  her  to  retreat  with  the  loea  of  repotalion.  Flw 
these  reasons,  the  act  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  wisdom,  justice  and  aound  pefiey, 
and  if  the  epitheta  now  bestowed  upon  it  apply  at  all,  it  must  be  to  the  bOl  fer  its  repeal. 

4th.  Because  the  act  hath,  so  for  as  depended  on  the  ConnecHeui  datnumio  had  the  eflM 
proposed,  and  the  allegatiops  to  the  cootraiy,  in  the  preamble  to  the  US  te  ila  repsd,  an 
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onfoanded.  It  wa*  ineontestibly  proved  on  a  former  occasion,  at  the  bar  qfthe  House,  thai 
the  Connecticut  claimanta  whose  rights  had  been  acquired  previous  to  the  deeru  at  TVtffi- 
ion,  and  who  were  the  only  persons  included  in  the  act,  were  perfectly  satisfied  therewith^ 
and  that  all  of  them^  except  six  or  eight,  had  submitted  to  the  government  and  laws  f(f 
Pennsylvania ;  that  all  thoae  who  had  been  dkpoied  to  join  them,  had  abandoned  their  d«« 
•igD,  except  the  halfmhare  men,  who  had  come  among  them  since  the  decree  at  Trenton,  and 
who  were  not  included  in  the  act  Thece  being  too  insignificant  to  make  any  formidable 
oppoiition,  have  either  abandoned  the  settlement,  or,  encouraged  by  the  wavering  conduct  of 
Pennsylvaniay  remain  ready  to  renew  their  mischiefii,  if  by  her  breach  of  faith,  others  should 
be  induced  to  join  them. 

Hence  the  most  salutary  effects  have  been  derived  fifom  the  law ;  and  war,  perhaps  mora 
•zpensive  than  the  compensation  to  have  been  made,  was  avoided ;  peace  and  tranquillity 
were  restored,  or  rather  took  place  for  the  first  time.  The  government  and  laws  of  Pennsyt-- 
vania  have  been  established  and  had  their  free  operation,  and  allies,  formidable  from  their 
Aumbers  and  situation,  abandoned  their  hostile  views. 

Thus  the  great  objects  which  the  Legislature  had  in  view,  in  passing  the  Confirming  Law, 
turn  leally  been  accomplished.  They  were  principally  these.— 1st.  To  conciliate  the  min^ 
of  those  Claimants  ;  to  induce  them  to  relinquish  their  designs  of  absolutely  rejecting  the 
jttriediction  of  this  State,  and  in  conjunction  with  others  who  had  associated,  and  were  pre* 
fiering  to  associate  with  them,  of  erecting  a  new  and  independent  State  in  that  and  the  adja- 
cent country.  2d.  To  put  an  end  to  the  distresses,  expense  and  bkxMlshed,  which,  during  e 
•eriee  of  years  had  attended  this  dispute ;  and  to  prevent  the  still  more  serious  evils  of  a  civil 
war,  which  not  only  a  contrary  policy,  but  a  delay  of  that  salutary  confirmation  were  likely  to 
produce  t  the  measures  which  those  people  were  then  pursuing  having  a  direct  tendency  to  that 
ftXai  iflsue.  3d.  A  further  object  of  that  law  was,  that  by  having  their  lands  confirmed  to 
Ihem,  those  people  might  be  induced  not  only  to  relinquish  the  designs  already  mentioned, 
tmi  to  submit  to  the  government,  and  become  useful  as  well  as  peaceable  citizens  of  this  State. 
4th.  Another  object  and  it  was  an  object  of  high  importance,  was  to  render  practicable  the 
eettlement  of  an  extensive  ac^aoent  country,  to  which  the  contention  about  the  Wyoming 
lands  had  for  many  years  proved  a  fatal  bar.  These  were  the  great  objects  of  the  Confirm- 
ing Law ;  these  were  the  effects  proposed  and  expected  to  result  from  it ;  and  the  event  hae 
justified  the  expectatbn.  The  adjacent  country  is  in  a  train  of  settlement,  and  if  the  county 
of  Liuzeme  itself  has  not  greatly  increased  in  population  and  improvement,  it  is  to  be  attri- 
bated  to  the  long  suspension  of  the  Confirming  Law. 

5th.  Because  the  preamble  contains  most  indecent  and  unwarrantable  reflections  on  the 
Assembly,  by  which  the  Confirming  Law  was  enacted.  That  Assembly  was  impressed  with 
the  weighty  considerations  above.stated ;  considerations  which  received  additional  force  from 
many  collateral  circumstances,  whicli  a  retrospect  to  the  numerous  mischiefs  which  had  flowed 
from  the  dispute  about  the  Wyoming  lands  could  not  fail  to  bring  to  remembrance.  That 
Aseembly  must  have  recollected  the  many  fruitless  attempts  of  government  to  extend  its  jurie- 
dictioo  over  that  country,  and  have  seen  that  the  obstacles  to  it  were  daily  increasing.  They 
saw  that  there  was  but  this  alternative,  either  to  confirm  the  lands  to  the  old  Connecticut 
mttlersj  or  immediately  to  raise  a  military  force,  with  the  hope  of  subduing  them.  They 
ehoee  the  former,  and  disinterested  men  of  sound  judgment,  approved  the  choice.  It  is  well 
known  that  at  the  time  when  that  law  passed  the  union  of  these  States  was  but  a  rope  of 
•and  ;  that  the  people  of  Wyoming,  amidst  many  sufferings  and  oppressions,  received  coun- 
tenance from  their  parent  State,  Connecticut ;  that  they  had  numerous  and  interested  con- 
nexions in  that  State ;  and  that  under  such  circumstances,  a  war  commenced  against  the 
Wyoming  settlers  might  have  drawn  after  it  very  serious  consequences.  A  Legislature 
passing  the  Confirming  Law,  for  such  reasons  and  under  such  impreseious,  ought  not  to  be 
charged  with  doing  it  hastily  and  without  due  consideration.  It  was  a  measure  which  we 
have  aeen  had  been  recommended  to  the  State  by  men  to  whose  judgment,  in  this  case,  the 
high  est  deference  was  due,  and  whose  discernment  and  impartiality  ought  not  to  be  ioi* 
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peached  by  this  Hoase.  Aiul  various  tmiasctions  of  the  Lqghlatttge,  at  diffefeMt  ftmk, 
before  the  Confirming  Law  was  made,  clearly  manifest  thehr  opinion  thai  aooie  eqniltUp 
pTomion  ought  to  be  made  for  the  Connecticut  ClaimanU^  who  bad  settled  in  tkat  eoailrf 
before  the  decree  at  Trenton,  and  for  the  widows  and  childreti  of  each  aa  had  fallea,  (tad  i 
multitude  of  them  had /alien.)  fighting  against  the  savages.  A  law  paased  imder  saeh  dm» 
stances  cannot  justly  be  called  unconstitutional.  At  the  time  wlieit  tlie  Confiniiiiig  Lav  wu 
passed,  the  General  Assembly  had  the  ezclosive  right  to  judge  ot  Ha  expetfieney,  prapriH; 
and  necessity ;  and  even  admitting,  (which  we  do  not  admit)  Chat  the  AsBemUy  M  si 
those  points  formed  an  erroneous  judgment ;  yet  so  far  as  its  grants  or  engageuwnts dteadedi 
they  are  irrevocably  binding  on  the  State,  and  cannot  be  canceled  m^oot  the  coBRal  of 
those  to  or  with  whom  they  were  made, 

6th.   Because  all  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  which  appear  on  their  journals  naee  theCa^ 
firming  Law  was  passed,  manifest  an  intention,  ultimately,  to  eaCahlish  the  claim  of  Ifae  Cm- 
necticvt  Claimants,    When  accidental  causes  had  rendered  it  impoasible  fbr  all  of  tlvaa 
exhibit  their  claims  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Conftrming  Latr,  the  power  of  th 
Commissioners  was  suspended  by  a  law  made  fbr  that  purpose;  lest  by  a  partial cstabMBSHt 
of  claims,  (which  could  apply  only  to  such  as  they  had  an  opportonity  to  receive  and  eii» 
ine,)  much  mischief  and  confusion  should  arise.    But  the  suspension  of  a  lawsioilfBi- 
tiire  only  a  temporary  measure ;  and  in  this  case  it  was  expreasly  declared  to  be  oafy  sBfll 
the  Legislature  should  make  further  provisions  and  regulations  in  the  premises.    At  IbesiM 
time  a  bill  was  introduced,  adopted,  and  published  for  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of  paol* 
ing  the  seventeen  towns  entire  to  the  Connecticut  Ciaimants  ;  a  grant  that  tliere  issoSciait 
evidence  to  show  would  greatly  have  exceeded  the  claims  which  coold  have  been  adadltai 
under  the  Confirming  Law.    The  next  day  a  resolve  was  passed,  to  authorise  the  Snpfeai 
Executive  Council  to  take  preper  measures  for  ascertaining  the  qnantitj  and  vahv  of  Ac 
land  claimed  by  Penntylvania  owners,  to  be  reported  at  the  next  Seanon,  **  that  the  Hsbh 
might  the  better  be  enabled  to  decide  upon  the  compensation  to  be  made  them."    AD  tfam 
transactions  took  place  long  after  the  Confirming  Law  had  been  enacted,  and  they  wil  wkA 
of  but  one  or  two  meanings : — Either  that  the  Legislature  still  judged  It  proper  and  wamn 
substantially  to  carry  the  Confirming  Law  into  execution,  and  meant  eventually  todoit;  rr, 
that  the  cogent  reasons  which  induced  the  passing  of  it,  still  oontinoed  in  sneb  fbice,  tbti 
repeal  of  it  would  have  been  dangerous,  and  therefore,  that  the  Suspending  Law,  the  bill  k 
granting  the  seventeen  towns  entire,  and  the  resolution  preparatory  to  the  making  eofflpcs** 
tion  to  the  Pennsylvania  Claimants  were  necessary  to  excite  in  the  Connecticut  Sdilrf 
an  expectation  of  a  final  establishment  of  their  claims,  to  soothe  and  keep  them  quiet,  topn- 
vent  any  accession  of  force,  and  to  detach  from  them  their  new  associates ;  but  that  when  tboi 
views  should  be  accomplished,  and  when  it  should  be  found  that  the  jurisdictioo  of  the  Cob* 
monwealth  was  completely  established  in  Luzerne  county,  the  Confirming  Law  sbooU  ^ 
repealed.    But  if  some,  by  their  conduct  in  this  business  are  disposed  to  impute  soch  bat 
and  dishonorable  motives  to  a  former  Legislature,  we  are  not    The  obvious  constnictaofi  ct' 
those  public  acts  forbids  the  suspicion. 

7th.  Because  the  grants  of  land  solemnly  made  by  the  Confirming  Law  to  the  Coaurr^ 
cut  Claimants^  assure  to  them  effective  titles,  and  the  property  thereby  vested  in  them  co- 
not  bo  taken  from  them,  without  providing  for  them  a  complete  compensation.  Bat  mek 
compensation  would  far  exceed  that  which  has  l>ecn  engaged  to  the  Pennsyitania  Claim- 
ants: Therefore,  if  the  mere  interest  of  the  State  be  regarded,  the  Confirmiiig  la* 
ought  not  to  be  repealed.  The  journals  and  files  of  the  Legislature  clearly  show  tb*t 
the  Assembly  which  enacted  the  law  for  confirming  to  the  Connecticut  Gaimantt  tin 
lands  by  them  claimed  in  the  county  of  Luzerne^  were  not  ignorant  of  the  magnitods  of  hff 
grant. 

The  petition  of  those  claimants  explicitly  states,  that  their  claims  extended  through  seveo- 
teen  towns  generally  of  five  miles  square,  and  to  some  detached  lots,  and  the  Committea  oe 
that  petition  reported  to  the  Aasembly  that  the  petition  was  liir  eotira  and  asrtamias  tnen. 
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In  addition  to  this,  the  law  by  relative  terms  refers  to  the  petition ;  is  founded  upon  and 
confined  to  it  j  and  as  the  claims  are  there  stated,  it  is  but  a  trifling  with  words  to  say,  that 
"  The  Legislature  had  not  proper  information  of  the  magnitude  of  the  grant." 

8th.  Because,  if  we  should  say  that  at  the  time  the  Confirming  Law  was  enacted,  there  did 
not  exist  sufficient  reasons  for  passing  it ;  if  we  should  declare  in  the  words  of  the  preamble 
of  the  repealing  law,  "  that  it  was  hastily  passed  without  due  consideration ;"  it  would  be  to 
accuse  that  Legislature  of  criminal  improvidence,  and  inattention  to  their  duty.  But  no  sub- 
sequent Legislature  can  be  justified  in  doing  this,  unless  (which  is  impossible)  they  can  see 
and  feel  all  those  reasons  and  impressionb  under  which  the  law  originated. 

9th.  Because,  if  the  repealing  law  could  possibly  produce  the  effect  intended  by  its  sup« 
porters,  it  will  nevertheless  bring  an  indelible  disgrace  on  the  State.  It  will  show  that  not 
honour  and  justice,  but  mere  mercenary  views,  governed  its  conduct ;  that  it  held  it«elf 
bound  by  its  contracts,  only  when  a  fulfilment  of  them  coincided  with  its  interests ;  and  thai 
though  by  its  laws,  it  will  compel  the  honest  performance  of  disadvantageous  contracts,  en* 
tered  into  by  individual  citisena,  yet  m  its  own  cose,  setting  itself  above  the  low,  it  will  pay* 
BO  regtipl  to  them. 

10th.  Because  the  formal  repeal  of  the  Confirming  Law,  while  it  prostrates  the  faith, 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  State,  will  not  procure  any  equivalent,  if,  in  the  nature  of  thingti 
there  can  be  any  possible  equivalent  for  the  sacrifice  of  those  great  principles  of  society  and* 
government ;  because  the  repeal,  itaelf,  will  be  nugatory,  for  it  Is  an  infraction  of  the  laws 
of  nations,  a  vblation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  aa  ex  pott  facto  law,  a  laev 
violating  the  obligation  of  a  solemn  public  contract,  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States  mnsi 
pronounce  it  to  be  of  no  effect.  Hence  the  folly  of  the  repeal  will  equal  its  injustice ;  for 
there  will  not  remain  even  the  paltry  consideration  of  inttrtst  to  console  the  State  for  the  km 
of  its  honour,  dignity  and  faith.  It  Li  too  probable  that  the  mischiefii  reselting  ftom  the  mB$i» 
sure  may  be  serious  in  their  nature  and  of  long  continuance.  Those  who  were  appeased  by-  a 
good  policy,  will  not  be  appeased  by  a  faithless  one ;  and  those  who  formerly  joined  them,  from 
motives  of  humanity,  may  do  it  again,  from  the  additional  one  of  our  having  added  treachery 
to  violence.  Whatever  may  be  the  event,  we  dissent  from  the  vote  passing  the  bill  into  a 
law,  and  desire  that  our  reasons  may  be  vecorded  in  justification  of  our  conduct,  and  for  the 
information  of  our  constituents.  William  Lewis, 

John  Neyil, 
Obaduh  Gore, 
Samdel  Ashmcad, 
■  Henry  DfiNKY. 

OPrNlON. 

"Judge  Brackenridge,  in  Carkhuff  versos  Anderson,  (Binnoy*8R^rt8,  Vol.  iii,  page  10.) 
*^  The  appearance  of  ri^ht  which  the  Susquehanna  Company,  a  people  of  Coiuwcticut,  had 
to  advance  a  claim  to  this  distriot  of  country,  is  in  my  mind  in  considering  the  case  befi>re 
me.  I  do  not  view  them  in  the  light  of  trespassers,  with  a  full  knowleilge  of  their  want  of 
title.  At  all  events,  the  bulk  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  been  apprised  of  their  want  of 
title,  and  I  make  a  great  distinction  between  trespassers^  knowing,  or  having  good  reason  to 
know,  their  defect  oi  title,  and  such  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  what 
they  are  about 

"  Before  the  decree  of  Trenton,  the  most  intelligent  and  the  best  informed,  might  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  part  of  the  country  in  question  was  seitled  under  a  good  title  from 
the  Stato  of  .Connecticut." 

**  But"  In  favour  of  those  who  had  settled  under  the  idea  of  a  good  title,  and  with  an  ex* 
pectation  of  enjoying  the  land  which  they  were  improving  end  d^ending,  at  a  great  risk  and 
with  much  loss,  from  the  common  encmij  during  the  Revolutionary  var,  there  is  a  claim 
which  ought  not  wholly  to  be  disregarded.  I  do  not  call  it  a  right,  but  a  claim,  on  the  grotmd 
of  nosal  obligation." 


LETTER  XXIX. 


Dim  readers  haVe  been  apprized  that  a  part  of  the  people  of  WesC- 
moreland  were  located  on  the  Lackawaxen,  [now  Wayne  coonty,] 
and  that  it  was  designated  in  the  ancient  records  as  the  **  Lacka* 
wa*'  settlement.  To  Warrgn  J.  Woodward,  Esq.,  I  am  indebted 
for  the  interesting  details  which  follow. 

Separated  by  many  miles  of  wilderness  and  mountain,  altboagh 
under  the  same  government,  and  the  people  coming  to  Wilkeibarre 
to  Courts  and  Elections,  the  intercourse  could  not  be  frequent,  and 
distance  divided  their  interests  and  their  fortunes.  The  memoir 
will  be  found  full  of  interest^  rescues  from  oblivion  fast  fading  &cUf 
and  adds  valuable  matter  to  the  history  of  Wyoming,  and  the  earhr 
settlements  in  north-eastern  Pennsylvania. 

THE  WALLENPAUPACK. 

A  tract  of  country  lying  upon  the  Wallenpaupack  creek,  and 
contained  in  what  is  now  Palmyra  township,  Pike  county,  was  settled 
at  the  time  of  the  emigration  of  the  Wyoming  pioneers  from  Comle^ 
ticut.  The  details  that  are  subjoined,  contain  the  entire  history  of 
its  settlement,  which  tradition  has  preserved. 

In  1752,  the  county  of  Northampton  was  erected.  Of  this  countr, 
the  country  along  the  Wallenpaupack  was  a  part.  Whether  ComxC' 
ticut,  at  the  time  of  the  emigration,  claimed  the  ownership  of,  and 
civil  jurisdiction  over  this  colony,  I  have  had  no  means  of  ascertaio- 
ing. 

A  warrant  was  issued  out  of  the  Proprietary  Office,  25th  Novem- 
ber, 1748,  under  which  a  tract  of  land  upon  the  Wallenpaupack 
creek,  containing  12,150  acres,  was  surveyed  14th  October,  1751, 
"for  the  use  of  the  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,"  called  "The 
Wallenpaupack  Manor."  21st  February,  1793,  this  manor  was  con* 
veyed  to  the  Hon»  James  Wilson,  who  gave  mortgage  to  John  Peoo» 
elder,  and  John  Penn,  younger,  the  vendors.    In  1804,  when  this 
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ptiTt  of  Northampton  had  become  Wayne  county,*  the  mortgage  of 
Jadge  Wilson  was  foreclosed,  and  the  land  purchased  by  Samuel 
Sitgreaves,  of  Easton,  in  trust  for  the  Pens  heirs.  The  settlers  at 
that  time  residing  on  the  manor,  bought  the  land  of  Sitgreaves,  who 
made  to  them  the  first  title  that  was  ever  in  the  hands  of  the  actual 
Mcupants  of  the  land. 

Some  time  between  the  years  1750  and  1760,  a  family,  named 
Carter,  settled  upon  the  Wallenpaupack  creek.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  white  family  that  ever  visited  the  neighbor* 
hood.  The  spot  upon  which  the  house  was  built  is  in  view  of  the 
road  leading  from  Sterling,  {Q3^  this  is  the  road  running  parallel 
tvith  the  Wallenpaupack,  the  whole  extent  of  the  settlement)  in 
Wayne  county,  to  the  Milford  and  Owego  turnpike,  seven  miles 
southwest  from  Wilsonville.  The  old  Indian  path,  from  Cochectott 
to  Wyoming,  crossed  the  Wallenpaupack  about  thirty  rods  below 
the  house  of  the  Carters.  During  the  French  and  Indian  war,  which 
commenced  in  1758,  the  members  of  the  family  were  all  murdered^ 
and  the  house  was  burnt  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  service  of  the 
French.  When  the  emigrants  from  Connecticut  arrived  on  tbo 
iNtnks  of  the  Wallenpaupack,  the  <^himney  of  the  house  and  a  stood 
even  alone  were  standing. 

When  the  first  Wyoming  emigrants  from  Connecticut  reached  tbe[ 
Wallenpaupack^  the  main  body  halted,  and  some  pioneers  were  sent 
forward  in  a  westerly  direction  to  procure  intelligence  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  country  on  the  Susquehanna.  The  pioneers  followed 
the  Indian  path  before  alluded  to,  leading  from  Cochecton  in  New 
York,  across  the  Lechawaxen,  to  the  point  on  the  Wallenpaupack 
below  the  Carter  house,  where  there  was  an  *^  Indian  clearing,''  and 
thence  to  the  **  Indian  clearings''  on  the  Susquehanna.  This  path 
crossed  *<  Cobb's  mountain."  The  pioneers  attained  the  summit^ 
from  which  the  Susquehanna  was  in  view,  in  the  evening,  and  built 
up  a  large  fire  to  indicate  to  the  settlers  the  point  to  which  the/ 
should  direct  their  course.  The  next  morning  the  emigrants  com- 
menced their  journey,  building  their  road  as  they  proceeded.  That 
road,  leaving  the  Sterling  road  before  mentioned  about  a  mile  down 
the  creek  below  the  site  of  the  Carter  house,  is  the  one  which  is  now 
constantly  traveled  between  Wilkesbarre  and  Milford.  It  is  said 
19  have  been  most  judiciously  located.    The  point  on  which  the  fire 

•  Wayne  coantj  was  erected  in  1796.    3  Smith's  lama,  316. 
Pike  county,  in  which  all  that  was  the  Wallenpaupack  Manor  ie  now  contained, 
smtod  te  1814.    «  8mUk*%  Law9, 190. 
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\?as  built  on  Cobb's  mountain,  was  near  the  pne9ent  residence  of 
John  Cobb,  Esq.,  and  is  pointed  out  by  the  people  residing  on  the 
Wallenpaupack  to  the  present  time. 

At  some  period,  shortly  before  the  revolutionary  waT,  a  settlement 
was  commenced  at  Milford,  on  the  Delaware,  now  the  capital  of  Pike 
.  county.  The  settlers  were  all  Pennsylvanians;.  This  was  the  only 
inhabited  part  of  what  are  now  Wayne  and  Fike  couirties,  except  the 
Connecticut  colony  planted  on  the  Wallenpaupack.  The  emigraoti 
to  the  latter  left  Connecticut  in  1774.  Within  a  year  after  their 
arrival,  two  townships  were  erected  under  the  names  of  Lackawiy 
and  Bozrab.  The  former  was  all  in  the  **  Wallenpaupack  Manor;'' 
the  latter  lay  further  up  the  creek,  and  but  a  sroall,  if  any»  part  of  it 
was  included  in  the  Pennsylvania  Proprietary  warrant.  The  origi- 
nal settlers  all  located  themselves  ifn  the  township  of  Lackaway* 
This  township  was  surveyed  into  farms,  and  each  emigrant  bad  oae 
of  them  alloted  to  him.  Each  lot  extended,  in  uniform  width,  back 
from  the  creek  to  the  mountain,  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The  width 
of  the  several  lots  was  graduated  by  the  quality  of  the  bottom  land 
lying  along  the  creek.  The  settlemeat  extended  (bur  miles  and  a 
half  along  the  creek.  The  farms  still  remain  of  the  same  sise  if 
originally  fixed,  and  with  two  exceptions,  they  still  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  settlers  in  1774. 

The  names  of  the  first  emigrants,  so  far  as  they  are  remembered 
by  the  present  residents  upon  the  Wallenpaupack,  were  Uriah  Chap- 
man,  Esq.,*  Capt  Zebulon  Parrishr  Capt.  Eliab  Yarnum,  Nathaniel 
Gates,  Zadock  Kiilam,  Ephraim  Killam,  Jacob  Kimble,*  Enos  Wood' 
ward,*  Isaac  Parrish,*  John  Killam,  Hezekiah  Bingham,*  John 
Ansley,*  Elijah  Winters,  John  Pellet,  Sr.,  John  Pellet,  Jr.,  Abel 
Kimble,  and  Walter  Kimble,  all  of  whom  returned  to  the  settleroeot 
after  the  revolution:  Joshua  Yarnum,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
during  the  war;  Doctor  Amos  Parks,  who  moved  to  Goshen,  in 
Orange  county.  New  York,  between  1774  and  1778  }  Silas  Parks,* 

♦  It  appears  from  the  WoitmoTcland  Records,  March  1,  1774,  "  That  Isaac  Parrish  wai 
chosen  tithing  man;  Silas  Parks^  sealer  of  weights  and  mea8tm*s;  Hezekiah  Bin^an, 
grand  juror ;  Uriah  Chapman,  li«ter,  [assessor] ;  John  Ansley,  sunreyor  of  highwa^^s ;  SiUi 
Parks,  selectman. 

Jacob  Kimball  was  chosen  tithing  man,  December,  1775. 

Capt.  Zebulon  Parrish  was  elected  tithing  man,  December  I3th,  ITIG;  aC  which  ckrtion 
Enos  Woodward  was  chosen  one  of  the  grand  jurors,  [the  ancestor  of  the  Hon.  G.  W. 
Woodward,  and  of  my  exceBent  young  friend  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  memoir.] 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  "  Lackawa"  itettlenient  was  not  merely  within  the  territorial 
imits  of  Westmoreland,  but  united  in  jurisdiction  j  taking  |>art  in  the  Government,  and  av 
ending  the  elections  at  Wilkesbffrrer 
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who  had  two  sona,  one,  Moses,  afterwards  a  clergyman  in  New 
Jersey,  and  Silas,  who  was  a  fifer  in  Capt  Dethic  Hewit's  conpany, 
and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Wyoming,  never  returned  after  the 
revolution ;  David  Gates,  Jonathan  Haskell,  William  Pallet,  Charles 
Forsyth,  Roger  Clark,  — —  Strong,  James  Dye,  Nathaniel  Wash- 
borne,  Joseph  Washburne,  — '—  Fry,  who  was  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  settlement,  and  James  Hatlet,  none  of  whom  returned  to  thb 
Wallenpaupack  after  the  flight  in  1778 ;  Jesp^  Edwards  and  Reif- 
ben  Jones,  who  were  taken  [xrisoners  by  the  Indians  in  the  course  of 
the  war  -of  the  revolution. 

One  of  the  first  labours  of  the  settlers  after  their  emigration  was 
the  erection  of  a  fort.  This  fort,  which  was  probably  somewhai 
primitive  in  its  construction,  was  a  field  containing  about  an  acre, 
•surrounded  by  a  trench,  into  which  upright  pieces  of  hewed  timber 
were  firmly  fixed.  The  spot  was  selected  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  containing  a  living  spring.  The  fort  was  erected  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Sterling  road,  almost  immediately  opposite  the 
point  where  the  road  leading  through  Salem,  over  Cobb's  mountain, 
and  along  the  Lackawanna  to  the  Wyoming  settlements,  called  the 
**  Old  Wyoming  road,**  branches  off  from  the  Sterling  road.  It  is 
Mil.  miles  southwest  from  the  hamlet  now  marked  on  the  maps 
«s  Wilsonville.  Within  the  enclosed  space  was  a  block-house,  also 
built  of  squared  pieces  of  hewed  timber,  upon  the  top  of  which  was  a 
•sentry-box,  made  bullet-proof.  There  was,  beside,  a  guard-house 
standing  just  east  of  the  block-house.  The  defences  were  so  con» 
•tructed  that  a  rifle  ball  fired  from  the  high  ground  on  the  east  into 
the  fort,  would  strike  the  palisades  on  the  opposite  side  above  a 
man's  head.  After  the  rumours  of  the  Indian  troubles  on  the  Sus* 
quehanna  reached  the  Wallenpaupack,  the  settlers  constantly  spent 
the  night  in  the  fort  The  spring,  whose  existence  and  situation 
governed  the  colonists  in  their  selection  of  a  stronghold,  ^till  bubbles 
by  the  way  side,  and  nothing  but  a  pile  of  loose  stones  indicates  t6 
the  traveler  the  formidable  neighborhood  to  which  it  has  been  ex- 
posed. 

Once  fixed  in  their  new  abode,  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  incursions  of  the  savages,  the  emigrants  agreed  upon  the 
form  of  their  civil,  military  and  ecclesiastical  form  of  government. 
Silas  Parks  was  the  first  Justice  of  Peace,  in  the  settlement.  He 
brought  a  commission,  it  is  supposed,  with  him  firom  Connecticut 
His  views  of  magisterial  dignity  and  decorum  were,  however,  som^ 
what  more  liberal  than  those  which  the  people  among  whom  be- 
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administered  justicey  entertained. x  It  was  difoovered  that  he  played 
cards.  The  intelligence  was  immediately  forwarded  to  ConneclMlt 
and  he  was  superseded;  Uriah  Chapman*  being  appointed  in  ha 
place.*  The  settlers  elected  a  constablci  and  thb  oflhse  was  adaui- 
jstered  by  Mr.  John  Killam,  during,  probably,  the  whole  of  the  Ubb 
between  the  emigration  and  1778.  Capt.  ZebaloQ  Panrishf  was  tk 
tithing  man  of  the  settlement.  [From  the  etymcdogy  of  this  wwi 
.and  from  its  meaning  in  the  English  law,  I  should  think  there  aait 
have  been  three  tithing  men,  as  there  were  near  thirty  faoiilies ;  bH 
I  was  able  to  learn  the  name  of  no  other  than  Capt.  Parridi.} 

Capt  Eliab  Yarnum,  had  the  command  of  the  troc^  of  the  eoloof. 
Jonathan  Haskell  was  lieutenant,  and  Elijah  Wintera»  enaign. 

The  population  was  generally  composed  of  Presby teriani.  Ob  tk 
Sabbath  the  whole  settlement  was  collected  together,  when  a  so^ 
inon  was  read.  The  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  was  r%idiy 
enforced,  and  the  morality  and  decorum  of  the  settlers  ctr^y 
insisted  upon. 

The  most  perfect  equality  existed  thoughout  the  settlement  as  to 
rights,  privileges  and  property.  The  lands  were  disposed  o£  it  ii 
believed,  by  lot.  The  title  of  each  man  to  his  land  was  the  ooueot, 
and  the  proof  of  his  title  was  the  memory,  of  his  neighbours.  Uitl 
1804,  when  the  land  was  purchased  at  sheriff's  sale,  by  Mr.  St- 
greaves,  no  deed  had  been  held  by  an  occupant  for  a  single  acre. 

A  saw-mill  was  built  upon  a  creek  flowing  into  the  WaUenpti> 
pack,  about  a  mile  from  the  latter.  The  mouth  of  this  creek  ii  t 
mile  and  a  quarter  above  the  site  of  the  fort.  The  mill  was  bonit 
by  the  Indians  in  1779. 

During  the  years  1777  and  1778,  the  settlers  upon  the  Wallenpta- 
pack  were  harassed  and  disturbed  by  some  Indians  who  had  thek 
head-quarters  at  Cochecton,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ddawaic 
iriver,  now  in  Sullivan  county,  New  York,  and  a  gang  of  tories  whD 
infested  that  neighborhood.  Brantf  had  given  orders  to  the  Indiasi 
under  his  control,  not  to  molest  the  Wallenpaupack.  Those,  tboie- 
fore,  by  whom  the  settlement  was  plundered,  were  a  band  of  vaga- 

*  "  I  tell  the  tale  as  'twai  told  to  me."  During  the  whole  of  mj  oonvenalioiM  with  £•- 
fQire  KillaoD,  and  my  other  informanti^  one  of  whom  was  a  daughter  of  Eaqoin  ChaMU^ 
now  eighty-fife  years  old,  (Mrs.  Sybil  Kimble)  I  endea?ored  to  pncme  ■ome  iatelliMaee 
M  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  I  think  sh«  had  no  jam, 
fiction  whateter,  <U  first, 

t  He  gave  a  passport  to  one  Jenkins,  a  collector  of  lazes  in  Wyomfaig,  who  was  tskcn 
prisoner  on  the  Wyalusing,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Walienpaapack  pmls  **hd 
alwayabcen  kind  to  the  Indians." 
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bond  scamps,  ootcasts  from  all  the  recognised  tribes,  with  noasso*- 
ciates  except  the  skinners  and  cow-boys  of  New  York. 

In  IT??,  a  body  of  men,  eighteen  in  number,  were  seen  lurking  in' 
the  **  Great  Swamp,'*  as  the  bottom  land  along  the  Wallenpaupack 
'was  called.  They  were  discovered  by  a  young  girl,  a  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Gates,*  (a  serjeant  in  Dethic  Hewet's  company,  and  a  sur-. 
▼ivor  of  the  Wyoming  massacre,)  as  she  was  looking  for  some  cows*^' 
She  gave  notice  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  troops,  Lieut.  Jona**  - 
than  Haskell,  and  he  collected  the  force  of  the  settlement,  and  sue« 
ceeded  in  capturing  the  whole  body.  They  proved  to  be  tories,  who 
had  deserted  from  the  American  army.  Lieut.  Haskell  conducted 
them  to  Hartford,  where  they  were  confincd.t  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Lieutenant's  journey  was  a  profitable  one,  for  whereas  he  had' 
but  one  cow  when  he  went  to  Hartford,  he  had  five  cows  when  be 
returned.    (So  says  Mrs.  Bennett.) 

On  the  night  of  the  dd  of  July,  1??8,  the  officers  in  command,  to  try* 
the  temper  of  the  troops,  caused  a  false  alarm  of  danger  to  be  made. 
The  moveables  of  the  settlement  were  hurried  into  the  fort.    The 
iivhole  force  of  the  colony  was  collected,  and  the  arms  and  ammuni^ 
tion  prepared  for  service.    While  the  noise  and  clamour,  which  werer  * 
the  consequence  of  the  alarm,  were  going  on,  a  body  of  sixty  Indians 
and  tories,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Cochecton,  approached  from  the 
direction  of  Wilson  ville  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  fort    They  told  ^ 
some  prisoners,  afterwards  captured,  that  their  object  was  to  cany 
off  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  settlement.    The  preparations  at  the 
fort,  however,  induced  them  to  believe  that  the  New  York  Indians,* 
under  Brant,  had  attacked  the  settlement    And  as  the  orders  were^ 
distinct  from  Brant,  that  they  should  not  interfere  with  the  Wallen* 
paupack;  and  feeling  that  their  presence  would  be  unwelcome  to 
the  Susquehanna  Indians,  they  retreated  to  the  Lechawazen,  four  or 
five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wallenpaupack,  burning  a  grist- 
mill built  by  Joseph  Washbume,  at  what  is  now  Wilsonville. 

Among  these  tories  were  two,  named  Bryant  McKean  and  Hugh 
Jones.  From  the  traditions  that  have  come  down  to  us,  McKean 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  very  worst  of  the  very  bad  class  of 
men  to  which  he  belonged.    Both  he  and  Jones  were  at  one  time- 

•  Thk  girl  afterwaid  married  Stephen  Bennett.  I  nw  her  on  the  5th  of  May,  1849.  • 
She  wai  eeventy-eight  yean  of  age.  She  retains  a  nngnlarly  diitinct  recoUedioQ  of  iiiiniiter 
detaib  and  ia  in  perfect  health. 

f  About  this  time,  probably,  the  government  of  Connecticut  began  to  exert  •  control  onr* 
tht  WaUeBpanpttck  Mttieoent. 
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arrested  by  Ensign  Elijah  Winlerii  upon  a  rospicioii  of  their  eoa- 
nexion  with  the  Cochecton  Indians,  and  brought  befi>re  theaodnri- 
ties  of  the  WallenpanpaciL  settlement  No  satisfSietory  praof  of  their 
guilty  however,  appearing,  they  were  discharged;  Some  time  durag 
Ae  last  years  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  McKc»id,  trlio  bad  qaa* 
relied  with  ono  of  his  neighbours,  one  night  procured  the  Indimi 
with  whom  he  was  connected,  to  burn  his  house  and  morder  hii 
family.  He  described  the  situation  and  aippeafaiiee  of  the  booie, 
informing  the  Indians  that  his  neighbour  liv^  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  a  small  stream  from  himself.  The  Indians  proceeded  to  do  Ui 
bidding,  but  in  doing  it,  they  made  a  mistake,  and  mordeied  the 
family  and  burnt  the  house  of  McKean  himself  Fcht  years  after  the 
vl^ar,  the  old  tory  was  traversing  the  towns  in  the  neigfaborfaood, 
seeking  sympathy  for  his  misfortunes  and  soliciting  chsurity  from  the 
humane,  carrying  with  him  a  statement  of  his  66lainitie8,  only  omit- 
ting  the  single  fact  that  they  were  caFamities  of  his  own  proeariDg. 
.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  1778,  the  Wyoming  tragedy  was  enacted.  A 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Hammond,  who  escaped  from  the  In- 
dians, brought  the  news  the  next  afternoon  to  the  WallenpaopacL 
The  inhabitants,  alarmed  by  the  probably  exaggerated  account  thej 
received  of  the  number  and  ferocity  of  the  enemy,  prepared  for  im- 
mediate flight.  Preparations  were  hastily  made,  and  before  sooiei 
on  the  fourth  of  July  the  settlers  were  on  their  way  to  the  Dela- 
ware river.  A  number  of  the  women  and  children  were  so  sick  that 
they  had  to  be  carried  in  carts.  They  were  put  on  beds  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  carts,  and  in  that  situation  traveled  the  whole 
night  and  all  the  next  day.  The  next  night,  5th  July,  the  settlen 
arrived  at  a  point  three  miles  above  Milford,  upon  the  ^*  old  Wyo- 
ming road."  Here  they  intended  to  pass  the  night.  Shortly  after 
they  halted,  they  heard,  however,  that  the  Indians,  (probably  the 
Cochecton  gang)  were  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  they  were  compelled 
again  to  commence  their  march,  and  did  not  stop  until  they  had 
reached  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware.  The  cattle  belongiog 
to  the  settlement  and  such  moveable  articles  as  were  portable,  woe 
carried  away.  All  that  was  left  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cochectoa 
Indians  and  cow-boys. 

When  the  news  of  the  Wyoming  massacre  was  received  in  the 
settlement.  Captain  Zebulon  Parrish,  his  son  Jasper,  and  Stephen 
Kimble,  a  son  of  one  of  the  settlers,  went  down  on  horseback,  each 
with  a  led  horse,  to  the  Lechawaxen,  a  short  distance  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Wallenpaupack,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  of  the 
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danger  to  some  families  who  resided  on  the  Lechawazen.  The  names 
of  the  settlers  were  Benjamin  Haynes,  David  Ford,  and  James 
Hough.  They  were  Pennsylvanians,  who  had  located  themselves 
apon  the  river,  with  a  view  to  support  themselves  by  the  game  io 
the  neighborhood.  When  the  three  men  from  the  upper  settlement 
were  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wallenpaupack,  they  were  called  to  hf 
the  same  body  of  tories  and  Indians  who  had  long  been  prowling 
about  the  country,  who  told  them  that  the  Susquehanna  Indiana 
had  attacked  and  captured  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement,  and 
invited  them  to  cross  the  creek  and  surrender  themselves  prisonerSt 
threatening  to  fire  upon  them  if  they  did  not  do  so,  and  assuring 
them  of  kind  treatment  if  the  invitation  should  be  accepted.  The 
men  crossed  the  creek  and  surrendered  themselves.  Five  of  the 
liorses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  One  horse  escaped  and 
vras  recovered  by  the  settlers  in  their  retreat  to  the  Delaware. 

The  three  men  were  carried  into  the  State  of  New  York,  and  re- 
tained prisoners  until  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  After 
peace  was  made  Capt.  Parrish  returned  to  his  family.  Jesper,  his 
•on,  was  soon  after  appointed  Indian  interpreter  by  the  authorities 
of  the  United  States,  being  employed  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
Government  with  the  Six  Nations.  He  remained  in  that  capacity 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  lived  near  Canandaigua.  Stephen 
Kimble  died  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians. 

Stephen  Parrish,  or  **  Doctor  Parrish,''  as  he  was  called,  another 
son  of  the  Captain,  and  one  of  the  settlers  named  Ruben  Jones,  were 
also  taken  prisoners  about  the  time  of  the  flight  from  the  Wallenpau- 
pack.  Stephen  was  a  weak,  feeble  man,  and  while  a  prisoner  was 
taught  the  mysteries  of  the  Indian  materia  medica.  He  returned 
after  the  war  and  resided  with  his  family  until  1818,  when  he  re- 
moved to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  died  near  Canandaigua.  He 
was  learned  in  the  herbs  and  charms  that  constituted  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  aboriginal  Doctor.  Ruben  Jones  returned  also, 
and  died  in  Wayne  county  thirty  years  ago. 

In  their  retreat  from  the  Wallenpaupack,  most  of  the  settlers  fled 
to  Orange  county,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  they  remained 
antil  the  close  of  the  war.  Some  few  families  went  back  to  Con- 
necticut, and  one  or  two  settled  down  on  the  Delaware  a  few  miles 
above  Milford.  M.my  of  the  young  men  had  previously  enlisted  in 
the  American  army.  Ephraim  Killam,  son  of  Zadock  Killam,  and 
Abel  Kimble,  son  of  Jacob  Kimble,  were  in  the  battle  that  led  to 
the  retreat  of  General  Washington  from  Long  Island. 
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In  August,  1778,  four  young  men — John  Pdlett  Junior,  Walter 
Kimble,  Charles  Forsyihe,  and  Uriah  Chapman,  Junior,  returned  t» 
the  Wallenpaupack  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  hay*  Tbey  commeih 
ced  working  at  the  upper  end  of  the  settlement,  and  bad  cut  all  tha 
bay  except  that  on  the  land  of  Uriah  Chapman,  who  oocapied  the 
farm  lowest  down  the  creeL  It  was  in  the  afternoon.  Youiy 
Chapman  left  his  work  to  go  to  a  neighboring  spring  (or  water.  la 
going  to  the  spring,  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  sat,  whistlio^ 
upon  a  fence.  Thus  occupied,  an  Indian  rose  from  a  cx>vert  and 
fired  at  him.  He  sprang  from  the  fence  towards  a  sled  near  hio^ 
on  which  the  young  men  had  deposited  their  guns.  As  he  attempted 
to  raise  a  gun,  he  first  discovered  that  he  was  wounded.  The  gaa 
dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  ran  for  the  fort,  which  at  that  tims 
was  still  standing.  The  other  young  men  had  heard  the  report  of 
the  Indian's  rifle,  but  they  were  at  a  much  greater  distance  frooi 
tbeir  arms  than  the  Indians  ¥rere,  and  they  also  fled  to  the  ibrt  Ibr 
safety.  The  Indians  seized  the  guns  as  soon  as  Chapman  sprang 
fix>m  the  fence.  Young  Chapman,  although  weak  frooi  the  loss  oC 
blood,  was  able  to  reach  the  fort  the  same  night,  thoo^  some  tima 
after  the  other  young  men  arrived  there.  The  ball  fired  by  tbe  In* 
dian  passed  through  his  right  arm  into  his  shoulder,  and  at  the  tima 
of  his  death,  fifty-one  years  afterwards,  it  was  found  lodged  agaimt 
his  back-bone.  The  Indians  did  not  molest  the  settlers  that  nighty 
though  they  lurked  around  the  fort.  The  next  day  the  young  men 
left  the  settlement. 

In  the  spring  of  1779,  five  young  men  went  back  to  the  settlemeot 
to  make  maple  sugar.  Their  names  were  Ephraim  Killam,  Jeptha 
Killam,  Silas  Killam,  Ephraim  Kimble  and  Walter  Kimble.  Tbey 
chose  for  their  residence  a  log  house  standing  upon  a  point  now  oa 
the  road  from  Sterling,  in  Wayne  county,  to  the  Milford  and  Owegs 
Turnpike,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Wilsonville,  and  about  half  a 
mile  southwest  from  the  site  of  the  fort.  The  fort  at  this  time  had 
been  destroyed.  A  stable  was  standing  seven  or  eight  rods  from  the 
house,  between  it  and  the  river.  A  day  or  two  after  their  arrival, 
when  they  had  tapped  some  maple  trees,  and  while  they  were  fitting 
up  their  house  for  temporary  use,  they  were  again  disturbed  by  the 
Indians.  One  evening,  two  of  the  young  men — Silas  Killam  aod 
Walter  Kimbl^,  were  out  of  the  house,  the  former  collecting  sap  fat 
eofiee  for  breakfast,  and  the  latter  shooting  ducks,  when  the  Indians 
suddenly  surprised  them.  Silas  Killam,  who  was  nearest  the  houses 
immediately  ran  towards  it,  some  of  the  Indians  pursnii^  him.    Ha 


tBoeeeded  in  twchiiqi  the  bonw,  when  the  door  was  opened  Tor  him 
ky  his  brother  Ephraim.  As  he  entered,  one  of  (he  Indians  ftrcd. 
The  ba]l  itnick  a  nail  in  the  door-post,  and  met  such  resistance  that 
^  ball  was  aliiTered  to  pieces.  Borne  slivov  struck  Ephraim  in  the 
wmi.  The  scars  leH  by  the  wound  were  perceptible  to  the  day  of  his 
deathi^  Walter  Kimble,  finding  his  retreat  to  the  houae  intercepted 
by  the  Indians,  ran  towards  the  hills,  and  commenced  a  very  suddea 
•ad  expeditious  joamey  to  the  Delaware.  The  Indians  followed  him 
•ome  distance,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  capacity  to 
Midura  fatigne  and  for  speed  of  foot,*  and  bis  pursuers  soon  aban< 
rfoned  the  chase.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  loose  shoes,  so  large  that  he 
•onld  not  retain  fbem  on  his  feet.  It  snowed  during  the  niglit,  the 
mow  melting  nearly  as  fast  as  it  fell.  He  was  compelled  to  throw 
WWRj  his  shoes,  and  took  b  pair  of  Indian  leggins  he  had  on,  and 
bound  them  around  bis  feet  Thus  provided  he  traveled  the  whole 
night  The  next  morning,  about  breakfast  time,  he  arrived  at  the 
tkmse  of  bis  brother  Abel,  at  a  place  called  "Vantyne  KiEl,"  a  mile 
lAioTe  Milfcffd.  Mrt.  Sybil  Kimble,  the  wife  of  his  brother,  who  is 
■till  liTing,  says  she  never  looked  upon  a  human  being  presenting  nt 
appearance  w>  pitiable  and  wretched.  He  had  not  eaten  a  morssb 
is  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  be  exclaimed,  as  he  entered  Utft 
house,  with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  "  the  boys  are  all  dead."  The  boyt 
mre  not  dead,  however.  Immediotely  after  the  Indians  bad  driveie 
Killsm  into  the  bouse,  they  built  up  a  fire  upon  the  side  of  tbdf 
•table  opposite  the  house,  and  settled  themselves  down  with  the  em 
dent  intention  of  besieging  the  whites  and  starving  them  out  As  th# 
Indians  were  building  their  fire,  one  a(  them  exposed  himself  ifil 
gathering  wood  and  was  fired  at  add  wounded  in  the  hip  by  Ephraiiif 
Kimble.  Of  this  wound  the  Indian  afterwards  died.  In  the  eve»a 
iog  afler  the  savages  became  still,  the  young  men  in  the  house  baittf 
vp  a  large  fire  in  the  house  and  left  it,  getting  out  of  the  windo#i' 
They  took  tbmr  course  towards  the  Delavrare.  The  next  mornia|^ 
they  crossed  the  river  seven  miles  below  Milford.  The  house  waiT 
burned  that  night  After  the  peace,  all  the  young  men  t«turned  ttf 
ibe  Wallenpaupack,  and  all  of  them  resided  in  Pike  county  until  their 

•  Thi*  Walter  Kinbleititlltipoksn  of  u  hiving  pKaented  ■  nnpilkrir  IntsrcMing  iptcKl 
■Miof  IhatMiiMnof  hitigg.  HMappnranceoiart  hsTs  bean  Miiklng  ■ml  imp«!n|[.  Hri 
b  described  u  hanng  baen  a  tall,  tUongly-hmoBd,  athlMie  min,  of  a  dark  coropleiion,  (jiailS 
•no  aatmiiu  in  his  diipontion,  nf  gnat  vigour  of  mind  and  fona  of  cbaraetar.  He  had  aB 
riw  vtttMi  of  hb  generation,  wHh  pTobaUT  tmat  of  iMr  itlendant  fiuhi.  ReMlate,  ^ 
Mill  III.  hr«^  hs  TIM  «BM«yi«fcn,i)lwtto>U>iJi>A.    BsdMlaOUo, 
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death,  except  Walter  Kimble  and  Jeptha  Killam.  Tbey  left  large 
filmiliefl,  and  their  deacendants  are  among  the  wealthiest  and  meet 
zeapectalde  citiaens  of  Wayne  and  Pike  countiea.  No  fbrther  at- 
tempt was  made  to  occupy  the  Wallenpaupack  lutil  tha  cloae  of  the 
war  of  the  revolutioo. 

In  the  summer  of  1779,  Brant  at  the  head  of  three  or  four  hundred 
Indians  descended  the  Delaware  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neveraink,  sevai 
•  miles  above  Milibrd.  The  depredations  committed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood aroused  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  oounties  of  New 
York.  A  force  was  raised  in  Orange  county  and  the  Ticinity»  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Tustin.  There  were 
fiMir  or  iSve  hundred  men  collected,  who  were  armed  in  the  best  wij 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action  permitted*  The  savagea  retreated 
as  soon  as  they  learned  they  were  about  to  be  molested,  and  the 
whites  pursued  them.  The  Indians  crossed  the  Delaware  at  some 
point  between  the  mouth  of  the  Neversink  and  ''Butler's  Falls," 
it  is  supposed  about  five  miles  above  the  former.  The  New  Yoik 
troops  also  crossed  the  river.  About  three  or  four  miles  hebw  the 
mouth  of  the  Lechawaxen,  both  parties  passed  to  the  eaatem  side  of 
the  Delaware,  Brant  shortly  afterwards  turning  to  the  right  aad 
ascending  a  hill  on  the  east,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river. 
The  Indians  passed  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  the  whites  incau- 
tiously followed  in  pursuit.  When  the  militia  reached  the  top,  a  few 
Indians  were  seen  in  front,  but  the  great  body  of  them  had  c^ircled 
round  the  hill,  as  their  pursuers  had  ascended,  and  the  6rst  intimation 
the  latter  received  of  the  error  they  had  committed,  was  conveyed 
by  the  reports  of  the  rifles  of  the  former  upon  every  side  of  them. 
The  militia  for  a  time  attempted  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  their 
concealed  enemies,  and  some  of  the  soldiers  shielded  themselves  with 
breast-works  thrown  up  from  the  loose  stones  scattered  around  them. 
The  top  of  the  hill,  however,  was  completely  bare  of  timber,  and  the 
Indians  were  defended  by  the  trees  growing  upon  its  sides.  The 
New  York  troops  were  suffering  dreadfully,  whole  companies  felling 
at  every  firS^  while  their  enemies  scarcely  lost  a  man.  Finding  all 
efforts  to  make  resistance  unavailing,  the  whites,  after  the  massacre  of 
nearly  one-half  of  their  number,  commenced  their  flight.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  more  than  two  hundred  men  were  killed — among  them 
Colonel  Tustin,  the  Commander.  Moses  Killam,  a  settler  upon  the 
Wallenpaupack,  who  died  there  in  1831,  and  from  whose  intelligent 
and  hospitable  son,  Moses  Killam,  Esq.,  the  foregoing  details  have  been 
derived,  was  in  the  battle.    He  collected  the  stones  around  him  into 
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i^tort  of  tempartry  breesl-work,  tnd  he  believed  that  if  the  HDne  meavl 
of  defeoee  bad  been  generalljr  mad  eooeertedljr  retorted  to^  the  tioe|Mi 
mil^t  have  beea  preterTcd  from  the  catattropho  in  which  the  conMfi 
ttrfninated*  It  ii  said  that  the  heape  ef  stonea  eollected  bf  the  adhl 
diers  8|iU  r^maia  undistarbedr  to  mark  the  spot  were  these  ill-flifatf 
iMn  were  sacrificed  to  the  craft  of  their  enemite,r  and  tke  thougfciii 
lesBiieiw  and  inexperienee  of  their  offieert.  The  Delaware  and  Hudi 
isa  Caiiat  now  passes  within  little  more  than  a  asdle  of  the  scene  ei 
tba  battle^  which  was  fought  a  short  distance  bebw  a  pcyiiit  oppositS 
ll»  point  of  the  Leehawaxen.  in  1838  or  1829^  the  bones  ofllMI 
lAaaghtered  troops  were  collected  by  tho  citiaens  of  Orange  Coua^ 
Md  tonveyed  to  Ckwhen,  where  they  were  interred.  AH 

f  Major  Wood,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Orange  county  troops,.  Will 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  with  them  in  their  retreat  til 
their  fastnesses.  He  was  detained  even  after  the  cloas  of  the  revoltttioAe 

* 

ary  war,  and  every  effort  to  escape  was  rendered  fruitless  by  the  vigif 
lance  of  his  captors.  He  left  a  wife.  His  family  and  his  friends  received 
no  intelligence  of  his  fate  after  the  battle,  and  it  was  supposed  be  had 
shared  the  death  of  his  fellow  soldiers.  Seven  years  after  his  capture 
he  procured  bis  release  by  some  means  from  the  Indians,  and  re- 
turned to  his  home.  The  lady's  situation  was  a  somewhat  delicate 
one,  and  the  other  parties  interested  seemed  to  appreciate  its  delil 
eacy.  The  matter  was  compromised  in  a  manner  characteristic  of 
the  age  and  country.  The  old  husband  and  the  new  bridegroom 
agreed  to  submit  the  arbitrament  of  their  respective  claims  to  the 
possession  of  the  double  wife,  to  the  lady  herself.  They  did  so,  and 
the  lady  chose  the  Major. 

After  the  close  of  the  revolution  the  original  settlers  returned  te 
the  Wallenpaupack,  and  located  themselves  on  the  farms  first  allotted 
to  them.  Some  of  them  settled  in  1783.  With  less  of  danger  to  en* 
counter  then  attended  their  first  residence,  they  sufiered  much  more  of 
hardship.  The  year  of  their  return  the  corn  crop  failed,  generally,  and 
the  little  that  was  raised  had  to  be  pounded  into  a  shape  fit  for  use 
in  mortars  constructed  of  pieces  of  wood.  The  flour  used  in  the  set- 
tlement was  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  inhabitants  from  Milford. 
The  winter  of  1783-4,  was  a  very  severe  one  and  the  snow  was  very 
deep,  during  most  of  the  winter  the  only  mode  of  getting  to  and  from 
Milford  was  upon  snow  shoes. 

From  the  close  of  that  winter  the  afiairs  of  the  settlement  have 
been  prosperous  and  promising.  The  population  have  always  been 
industrious,  energetic,  hospitable,  and  honest    They  became  success* 
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fal  and  wealthy.  Their  descendanto  have  always  retained  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  person  and  character  which  distinguished  the 
first  settlers.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  isolated  situation  of  the 
settlement,  and  to  the  great  age  to  which  most  of  the  inhabitants 
lived.  Mrs.  Sybil  Kimble,  already  spoken  of,  and  one  of  my  autho- 
rities for  the  facts  I  have  collected,  is  now  living,  at  the  age  of  85 
years.  Mrs.  Bennet,  from  whom  also  many  of  the  fects  related  have 
been  procured,  is  78  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Mary  Woodward,  wife  of 
Enos  Woodward,  died  in  1818,  aged  87.  Jacob  Kimble  died  in  1826, 
aged  91.  His  son,  Jacob,  died  in  1834,  aged  67.  Abel,  another  of 
his  sons,  died  in  1832,  aged  77.  Hezekiah  Bingham  died  in  1811, 
aged  74.  Moses  Killam  died  1831,  aged  72.  John  Pellet  died  in 
1801,  aged  85.  John  Pellet,  Jr.  died  in  1838,  aged  00.  Ephriam 
Killam  died  in  1886,  aged  87.  Mrs.  Lucretia  Woodward,  a  daughter 
of  Jacob  Kimble,  died  in  April  last,  1842,  aged  67. 
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AMD   LAST* 


Ail  Deak  William: — 

The  AonaU  of  Wyomiog  are  written.  It  ia  confidently  hoped 
the  genertLl  reader,  in  pursuit  of  novelty,  may  tind  in  the  story 
something  of  interest  to  amuse  a  leisure  hour.  If  the  intelligent 
searcher  for  truth  shall  be  satisfied  that  our  labours  throw  some  use- 
ful rays  of  light  upon  the  heretofore  dark  and  confused  history  of 
Jfortheastern  Pennsylvania,  we  shall  be  well  pleased. 

The  severity  of  labour  being  over,  the  last  proof  but  one  read,  I 
breathe  more  freely ;  and  fettered  by  no  rules  but  my  own  taste  and 
fancy,  I  mean  to  expatiate  in  this  letter  with  unrestrained  freedom. 
I  had  some  reputation  as  a  paragraph  writer  and  essayist,  and 
Hlooit  well  generally  with  the  Press;  hence,  when  my  work  was 
announced,  many  praised  because  they  thought  "  Poor  Robert,  the 
Scribe,"  or  "  John  Harwood,"  must,  of  course,  write  a  valuable 
book.  More  spoke  favorably  with  the  generous  purpose  of  aiding 
the  sale  and  helping  a  brother  printer  to  dispose  of  the  productions 
of  his  pen  to  pecuniary  advantage.  Flattered  I  was,  and  grateful  I 
am,  for  so  much  kindness;  but  my  morbid  sensibility  awakens  a 
thousand  painful  fears,  that  public  expectation,  so  excited,  will  de- 
mand something  that  the  incidents  of  Wyoming  could  not  yield; 
that  even  the  polished  pen  of  Prescott,  or  the  exuberantly  gifted 
Bancroft  could  not  have  satisfied.  A  Puritan  settlement,  quite  lim- 
ited in  numbers  end  very  poor,  projected  into  one  of  the  valleys  be* 
yond  the  mountains,  "  that  look  so  distant  here,"  and  there,  for 
twenty  years,  enduring  an  unremitting  succession  of  sufferings. 
What  could  be  made  of  it  7  What  could  I  do,  but  in  a  simple  man* 
ner  as  possible  tell  their  story — draw  a  faithful  picture  1 
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Then  again,  and  with  reason,  have  I  dreaded  censare*  lest  I  should 
be  regarded  as  prejudiced  and  partial — I  plead  guilty.  My  &nh. 
which  I  did  not  perceive  in  my  manuscripti  is  apparent  in  my 
printed  narrative.  My  honest  purpose  was  to  have  been  strictly 
impartial  in  coloring  as  well  as  in  fact.  But  a  Yankee,  and  an  In- 
truder— having  resided  seventeen  years  in  Wyoming— -courted  and 
wedded  there — sent  early  to  the  Assembly — petted  by  her  rude  and 
hardy  woodsmen,  like  a.  spoiled  child — how  could  I  help  it,  if  affec- 
tion led  me,  or  misled  me,  to  view  their  cause  with  partial  favour  f 
In  truth,  no  one  who  did  not  make  it  a  labour  of  love,  ever  conhi  or 
would  have  taken  the  pains  I  have  done,  to  gather  the  materials  of 
which  my  history  is  composed  ;  and  the  facts,  according  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  are  accurately  stated. 

But  would  I  do  injustice  to  Pennsylvania  7  Heaven  forbid.  A  New 
England  man — I  avow  it — love  for  the  rocky  hills  and  stone-elai^ 
valleys  of  my  native  Connecticut,  the  residence  of  my  ancestors  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  can  never  cease  to  glow  with  ardour, 
while  there  remains  a  pulsation  in  my  heart.  I  aas  boond  to  old 
iJTorwich  by  all  the  ties  that  hallow  the  remesAbrance  Of  childhood— 
gay  with  the  recollection  of  a  delightful  cmde  of  lads  and  maiden^-* 
the  sports  of  the  green — the  mischiefe  of  the  school-<^tlie  solemn  plea^ 
Bures  of  the  ever  welcome  Sabbath — 'the  kindly  blessing  of  our 
beloved  Pastor — a  father's  affection— «  fond  mother's  tenderness— the 
sweet  regards  of  sisters  and  a  brother,  without  the  remembrance  of 
a  day  that  was  not  gilded  by  sunshine.  New  England  t  I  love  thy 
stern  and  manly  virtues,  that  have  filled  a  country — so  cold  and 
rugged,  that  nature  seemed  to  have  marked  it  for  desolation — with 
flourishing  towns  and  populous  cities ;  the  abode  of  industry  and 
intelligence,  wealth  and  refinement;  an  elevated  standard  of  morals; 
and  where  a  reverential  regard  for  the  worship  of  Hm,  who  planted 
and  sustained  them,  is  every  where  a  familiar  and  cherished  senti- 
ment But  do  I  love  Pennsylvania  less?  Does  the  bride  who  leavei 
the  paternal  roof  to  abide  with  her  husband,  therefore  forget  the 
sweet  attachments  of  home  ?  A  Pennsylvanian  of  choice,  ever  since 
in  1709,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  I  came  within  her  borders,  every  year  hai 
added  to  my  regard,  founded  in  reason,  for  her  people,  in  all  the  gene^ 
reus  virtues  that  ennoble  our  nature,  are  inferior  to  none  on  earth. 
It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  great  Founder  of  our  noble  Common- 
wealth without  awe,  at  his  sublime  virtues — reverence  for  his  prch 
found  wisdom — love  for  his  abounding  goodness.  WAsmifGToif,  first 
amidst  tliose  who  established  the  Republic !    Pam,  foremost  on  the 
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file  among  the  founders  of  the  individual  States ;  in  his  household 
came  the  progenitors  of  my  children.  So  far  from  intentionally 
doing  wrong  to  Pennsylvania,  I  must  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  beings, 
treated  with  so  much  confidence  as  I  have  been,  if  I  would  not 
cheerfully  die  for  her,  if  necessary.  So  that  if  the  Wyoming  sufierere 
find  in  me  a  somewhat  favourer  of  their  side,  set  it  not  down  for 
malice. 

This  I  solemnly  charge*  Let  no  one  who  comes  after  me  alter  a 
a  single  word  of  the  text  If  alterations  or  additions  shall  be  deemed 
proper,  let  them  be  made  in  notes.  I  choose  that  the  book  should  go 
down  to  posterity  precisely  as  I  leave  it 

Our  work  in  no  slight  degree  bears  the  impression  of  a  Drama  of 
five  acts — The  introduction  and  brief  preliminary  chapter  being  the 
Prologue — The  Indian  story — the  first  act. 

The  exhibition  of  Title — ^tbe  second  act. 

The  civil  war  and  incidents,  including  the  Plunket  invasion,  tm 
1776 — the  third  act 

The  tragic  events  of  the  revolutionary  war  to  the  Trenton  de^ 
cree — the  fourth  act 

From  that  period,  the  second  civil  war,  and  mighty  scheme  \» 
dismember  Pennsylvania,  up  to  the  establishment  of  Luzerne,  and 
onward  to  the  cheering  and  happy  compromise — the  union — the 
marriage  of  the  parties — the  gloom  breaking  away — the  clouds  of 
sorrow  dispersing,  and  peace  and  joy  taking  place  of  war  and  woe--* 
the  fifth  and  concluding  act. 

Prospectively  large  as  is  the  mass  of  interesting  matter  which 
patient  research  has  accumulated  on  my  bands,  I  regard  it  as  hav^ 
ing  more  appropriate  reference  to  the  history  of  Luzerne.  Neither 
to  interrupt  the  current  of  our  narrative  by  too  precise  a  detail,  nor 
to  incumber  our  pages  by  voluminous  documents,  I  have  reserved  for 
the  Appendix  a  variety  of  what  I  cannot  but  consider  amusing  and 
instructive  anecdotes,  facts  and  incidents,  which  could  not  well  be 
omitted,  and  which  will,  I  doubt  not,  prove  acceptable  to  the 
reader. 

Though  Col.  Pickering  was  pledged  to  the  liberal  adjustment  of 
the  controversy,  and  was  deeply  chagrined  at  the  repeal  of  the  con- 
firming law,  he  did  not  remain  in  Luzerne  to  see  his  desired  purpose 
effected ;  but  although  elsewhere  engaged  in  affairs  of  engrossing 
moment,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  subject,  and  was  efficaciously 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  enactments  of  the  compromising  law 
of  1709. 
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That  he  was  chosen  to  repreienl  Luzerne  in  the  Conrontioii  whidi 

ratified  the  United  iStates'  conBtitation>  has  already  been  stated 

Subsequently  he  was  elected  to  the  convention  for  forming  a  new 

*     State  constitution,  and  bis  name  will  be  found  appeiukxl  to  the 

beautiful  frame  of  Government  adopted  in  1700. 

When  the  new  Federal  Government  veent  into  opentioOy  nnder 
the  auspices  of  Washington,  Col.  Pickering  was  invited  to  tab 
charge  of  the  Post  Oflke  department.  Selecting  m  his  Assnttnt 
Post  Master  General,  Abraham  Bradley,  Esq^,  theD»  though  a  very 
young  man,  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  court  in  the  county,  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  having  sold  the  Connecticut  claim  to  Iamb 
he  bad  bought  for  dSMO,  to  William  Ross  for  JB2600,  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  confirming  law.  Although  it  would  be  equally 
unnecessary  and  foreign  to  the  rightful  purpose  of  our  narrative  te 
trace  the  life  of  Col.  Pickering  with  minuteness  to  its  cloae^  I  may 
iuid,  that  after  serving  his  country  in  the  various  capacities  of  Fbst 
Master  General,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Secretary  of  Stalet  he  re* 
moved  to  Massachusetts  his  native  State,  a  number  of  liberal  friends 
having  purchased  his  wild  lands  and  relieved  him  from  preaung  pe* 
euniary  embarrassments.*  From  Massachusetts  Col.  Pickering  wss 
■ent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  During  the  whole  of  Ui 
life  he  devoted  much  attention  to  agriculture,  and  the  papers  of  the 
day  were  frequently  enriched  by  essays  on  that  most  interestiqg 
4Mibject,  from  his  pen.  Col.  Pickering  closed  his  active  and  honoop 
Jl^^,^^  able  life  at  his  form  in  Wenhaw,  Massachusetts,  January  20, 188^ 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  bis  age. 

..  Col.  Franklin,  after  his  retiurn  from  captivity,  submitting  to  the 
laws,  and  giving  rein  to  his  strong  but  honourable  ambition,  sought 
and  obtained  for  many  years  a  large  share  of  public  favour.  la 
1792,  little  more  than  four  years  after  his  incarceration  in  a  Phila- 
delphia prison,  and  indictment  for  high  treason,  there  came  a  com* 
mission  from  his  excellency  Gov.  Mifflin,  running  thus :  <<  Reponng 
special  trust  and  confidence  in  yowr  patriotism^  integrity  and  oftilAjfi 
etc^**  constituting  John  Franklin  High  Sheriff*  of  Luzerne. 

He  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  his  friend  William  Sk)cnm, 
for  whom  he  called  so  earnestly  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress,  when 
arrested  by  Capt.  Erbe.  Immediately  and  frequently  afterwards 
Franklin  was  chosen  member  of  Assembly,  sometimes  by  a  vote  of 

^  Considering  the  exact  method  and  caiefQlneaa  of  Col.  Pickering,  it  ia  matter  of  aorpriM 
tbat  he  waa  not  rich.  When  at  WHkeabaire,  if  he  lent  a  neighbour  a  bag^  be  waa  paiticulat 
to  make  a  minate  of  it  in  hia  day  book,  and  to  note  ita  return. 
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three  to  one  over  any  opponent.  Having  removed  to  his  farm,  situ- 
ate on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  Tioga  Pointy 
keeping  himself  as  he  supposed  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  he  led 
off  strongly  as  the  advocate  of  the  Connecticut  claim  generally,  dia* 
countenancing  all  compromise  that  did  not  embrace  the  "  half  share 
men,"  or  recent  settlers ;  as  well  as  those  before  the  Trenton  de- 
cree. A  zealous  federalist,  wielding  a  large  influence  in  Luzerne ; 
in  the  then  nearly  balanced  state  of  parties  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
courted  or  countenanced  by  eminent  men,  and  even  the  heart  of  his 
old  enemy,  Col.  Pickering,  so  far  relented,  that  they  '*  exchanged  civi- 
lities," that  is,  it  is  understood,  dined  together  at  the  Secretary's 
table.  Whether  at  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  or  at  home,  his  ever 
busy  pen  was  in  requisition,  and  he  filled  the  papers  with  essays 
upon  the  Connecticut  title.  At  length,  under  the  intrusion  laws  he 
was  indicted,  but  the  court  dividing  in  opinion,  Judge  Yates  aflirming. 
Judge  Breckenridge  denying  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  the 
matter  slept,  and  the  prosecution  was  lost  sight  of  from  the  favorable 
progress  of  the  compromising  law,  and  the  rapid  decline  of  the  new 
claiqis  under  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  Companies.  A  few 
months  before  an  election,  with  great  tact  Franklin  would  com- 
mence his  essays,  awaken  new  and  old  prejudices  and  hopes,  kindling 
the  spirit  of  the  people  to  that  degree  of  warmth,  that  "Col.  Franklin 
must  go  to  the  Assembly,"  and  he  went.  Determined  to  rid  them- 
selves of  a  man  so  obnoxious,  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  dividing 
the  county  of  Luzerne,  and  setting  off  a  very  small  part,  including  the 
district  in  which  Col.  Franklin  lived,  to  Lycoming  county.  After 
several  efforts  one  proved  successful,  and  behold  the  great  Yankee 
leader  was  chosen  a  representative  from  Lycoming  county,  appeared 
in  triumph  at  Lancaster,  and  took  his  seat,  December  1805.  As  it 
was  his  crowning,  so  it  was  his  closing  victory.  Age  had  come  with 
its  whitening  frost  and  chilling  influence.  The  warm  Saxon  blood 
began  to  flow  languidly,  and  that  eye  of  fire  to  gleam  with  faded 
lustre ;  the  stalwart  frame  gave  way,  and  the  once  powerful  arm 
fell  nerveless ;  but  the  old  gentleman,  still  revered  and  beloved,  used 
to  give  and  receive  delight,  by  gathering  round  him  a  circle  of  eager 
listeners  in  the  village  of  Athens,  where  he  would  recount  the  event- 
ful stories  connected  with  the  early  settlement  of  Wyoming. 

John  Franklin  was  born  in  Canaan,  Connecticut  in  1749,  and  in 
1828,  then  more  than  78  years  old,  his  iron  memory  was  so  reten- 
tive, that  he  would  relate  with  minute  accuracy,  stating  numbers 
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mud  dates,  series  of  eyents  that  had  happened  half  a  oentnry  be&m 
A  vein  of  sly  humour  often  mingled  in  his  eonveraation.  Giving  is 
testimony  before  the  Court,  referring  to  some  traDsaction  that  took 
place  about  the  time  of  his  forcible  abduction,  he  aaid  mth  much  gn* 
Tity,  though  a  smile  lighted  up  every  other  coontenance,  **  Haviig 
at  that  time  a  Call  on  important  business  to  Philad^phia,  I  had  jail 
gone  in  company  with  several  gentlemen  to  that  city.*' 

He  died  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1881,  having  attained  the  great  age 
of  82  years. 

Lord  Butler  succeeded  CoL  Pickering,  as  Prothonotary,  Clerfc  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  and  Orphans'  Court,  Raster  and  Reconto*. 

Hon.  Jacob  Rush,  Presidemi* 

Obadiah  Gorb, 
Matthias  HoLUOfBACK, 
Nathan  Denisq!!, 
Jbssb  Fbll, 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  court  in  1788,  and  the  reader 
will  recognixe  in  its  members  three  of  the  WycHning  settlers,  intio* 
duced  to  them  twenty-seven  years  before. 

Of  the  Sheriffs  of  Luzerne,  of  whom  there  have  been  twenty, 
Lord  Butler,  John  Franklin,  William  Slocum,  were  themselves  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  scenes  we  have  described ;  Benjamin  Dorrtnce 
lost  his  father  in  the  battle,  Jabez  Hyde  was  connected  with  the 
Jenkins'  family,  having  married  the  oldest  daughter  of  John  and 
Bertha  Jenkins;  Elijah  Shoemaker  was  son  to  Lieut  Shoemaker 
who  fell,  and  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  CoL  Deniaon.  Nap- 
tha  Hurlbut  was  son  to  Deacon  Hurlbut,  preacher  in  the  absence  of 
Priest  Johnson,  and  representative  to  the  Assembly  at  Hartford. 
James  Nesbit,  son  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Plymouth.  Thomsi 
Myers,  grandson  of  Mr.  Bennet,  who  with  Hammond,  rose  on  the 
Indians.  Caleb  Atherton,  son  of  Mr.  Atherton  of  Plymouth,  still  one 
of  the  clearest  chroniclers  of  Dr.  Plunkett's  defeat,  which  he  witnessed 
and  aided ;  George  P.  Steel,  grandson  of  Col.  Greorge  P.  Ransom. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  sessions  in  1 794,  it  is  stated  that  the  only 
attorneys  in  Luzerne  are  Ebenezer  Bowman  and  Putnam  Catlin, 
(Rosewell  Welles  had  been  appointed  judge.)  That  E.  Bowman  has 
ttoclined  practice,  and  P.  Catlin  was  about  to  decline-^that  Nathu 
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.  Palmer*  and  Noah  Wadbains,  jr.»  baTing  been  adoHttfid  in  Ibe  Sa^ 
-  {uredie  Court  of  Connecticntv  be  **  under  the  ciriciunstances'^  admitted^ 
&c»  (the  two  years  residence  and  study  within  the  State,  bein||/ 
dispensed  with.)    So  great  is  the  contrast  between  the  fewness  of  $^ 
tomeys  in  1794^  and  .the  number  of  gentlemen  at  the  bar  in  1844# 
that  we  have  preserved  the  fact 

Among  the  lawyers  from  other  counties  admitted  to  practice  from 
time  to  time,  we  find  the  dames  of  Wm.  R.  Hanna,  Evan  Rice  EvanSf 
Archibald  T.  Dick,  Charles  Houston,  Thomas  Cooper,  John  Car* 
son,  William  Nichols,  Daniel  Clymer,  John  Kiddi  John  Ross,  Daniel 
Smith,  Daniel  Levy,  Samuel  Sitgreaves. 

An  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  rise  of  property.  CoL  Pickerin|^ 
January  1787,  bought  of  Col.  Z.  Butler,  town  lots  numbered  27  and 
99,  for  100  dollars,  containing  nearly  seven  and  threenjuarter  acres, 
or  about  fifteen  dollars  an  acre.    In  1643  a  pieee  of  ground  for  build- 
ing, cut  oiit  of  one  of  these  lots,  30  feet  front  by  225  deep,  sold  fixr 
•990,  or  at  the  rate  of  $6,000  an  acrcf 

So  striking  does  the  contrast  of  assessed  property  between  1781 
and  1845,  exhibit  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  Wyoming,  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  present  them  with  the  gratifying  picture ;  exclusive  dl* 
polls,  the  assessment  of  the  former  year  was  d62,248 — 27,493  38. 
1844,  in  Luzerne  county  the  real  and  personal  property  was  as« 
sessed,         •.»••••        •        ••     $4,891,058 

Bradford,     .        .        .        .        .        .        .         8,793,957 

'  Susquehanna,       •  .        •        •        •         2,058,818 

Wayne, 1,238,425 

Pike,  •        .        •        .        .        •        ••  847,5i5 


012,829,708 


Those  six  counties  constituting  the  old  town  of  Westmoreland.  Of 
this  value  the  township  and  borough  of  Wilkesbarre  are  assessedf 
$910,580. 


*  Afterwaidi,  1809,  dbtingiiulied  u  a  Senator  firom  the  Diatrict  in  the  PennaylTania  4***, 
ieinblj. 

t  Avbong  the  nvioiw  ftema  of  expenae  paid  hj  the  countj,  in  ioppreadng  the  riot,  at  tks 
abduotioo  c£  Pickering,  we  note  the  Ibflowing :—  Z«.     a.  A 

Major  Lawrence  Myen,  and  hia  command  on  doty,  aaven  dtyi|  fifty-two  men,       66    S  7 
Capt.  John  Paol  Sehott'a  ezpenae,  hb  troop,  eight  day%        -       -       -       -       83  10  0 
And  oor  old  friend  Abraham  Weatover,  for  extraordinary  aerncea  fai  taking 
.  jiotin^with  apptobatienofCoiiitk  -  9  174*^ 
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Referring  to  the  census,  the  view  is  equally  pleasing.  Westflnre* 
land  in  1781,  contained  114  males  from  21  to  70,  and  26  from  16  to 
21,  making  140,  quadruple  this  and  we  shall  have  560  inhabitiots. 
At  the  first  census  under  the  constitution,  viz  :  1790,  there  were  k 

Luzerne, 4*904 

In  1800, 12,839 

[An  increase  of  nearly  300  perjsenU  of  which 
about  6000,  or  one-half,  were  located  in  town- 
ships up  the  river  from  the  Valley,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  being  new  settlers  under 
the  Connecticut  claim.] 
In  1810,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.,        .  •  18,109 

Luzerne,  in  1820,        ....     20,027 
Bradford  county,  taken  from  Luzerne,     11,554 

Susquehanna,  taken  from  Luzerne,  9,990 

41,571 

An  almost  unprecedented  increase  of  120  per  cent. 

During  this  period  of  ten  years,  the  full  influence  of  the  com- 
promising law,  and  the  settlement  of  titles  generally,  was  felt 

Passing  to   1830  1840. 

Luzerne, 27,365  44,006 

Susquehanna,           ....  16,777  21,195 

Bradford, 19,699  29,335 

Wayne, 7,663  11,849 

Pike,                 4,843  3,832 

An  increase  of  40  per  cent.  76,347        1 10,216 

Hence  it  will  manifestly  appear  that  the  part  of  Pennsylvania,  set- 
tled under  the  Connecticut  Claim,  so  far  from  having  been  retarded 
in  population  and  wealth,  has  advanced  in  both  in  a  ratio  not  ex- 
ceeded by  any  portion  of  the  Commonwealth.  Compared  with  the 
counties  within  the  Connecticut  Charter,  west  of  Westmoreland, 
where  the  controversy,  in  effect  did  not  ectend,  the  increase  is 
obvious.  Without  meaning  the  slightest  invidiousness  of  distinction, 
it  may  yet  be  said,  that  no  part  of  the  State  presents  a  more  intelli- 
gent, moraK  or  industrious  people.  Since  conciliated  by  her  kindness, 
and  won  by  the  steady  exhibition  of  her  justice,  the  once  outlawed 
Yankees  have  become  attached,  with  all  the  enduring  ardour  of 
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New  England  affection,  to  Pennsylvania,  her  mild  laws  and  henr  equi*  > 
table  and  liberal  administration  of  public  affairs. 

We  not  unfrequently  bear  from  the  pulpit  an  aphorism  which  w% 
quote  again,  "  That  man  proposes,  and  God  dbposes ;''  or,  in  the  laii- 
guage  of  the  Bard : — 

**  Then  is  a  DiTinitj  that  ahapes  our  enda,  -* ,      ^    .    ,    ^ 

Rough  hew  them  aa  we  will." 

What  many  regarded  ad  an  evil  to  be  ever  deplored,  has  proved, 
in  the  wise  and  beneficent  dispensations  of  Providence,  like  charityi  a 
double  blessing;  the  settlers  deriving  widely  extended  comfort  from 
well  cultivated  farms,  and  many  of  them  ease  and  affluence ;  while 
the  Commonv\realth  beholds  a  district  of  country,  most  of  it  iu  a  stale 
of  nature,  repulsively  rugged  from  its  stony  hills,  rocky  mountain! 
and  dense  forests,  now  smiling  with  cultivation,  and  teeming  with  a 
loyal  and  happy  people,  the  true  wealth  of  a  State.  The  hardy  sons  . 
of  New  England,  trained  to  labour  and  economy  on  the  rocky  fielda 
of  their  native  homes,  could  alone  have  been  led  to  see  in 'the  forests 
of  the  Susquehanna,  a  country  which  industry  could  render  ''a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  :**  But  such  they  have  made  it.  Those, 
then,  were  the  proper  pioneers  to  settle  such  a  wilderness.  The  rich 
alluvial  lands  along  the  streams  served  to  attract  sufficient  leading 
spirits  to  the  enterprise,  and  all  the  concurring  circumstances,  even 
^  the  blood-stirring  romance  of  the  conflicts  and  woes  of  the  early  set- 
tiers,  tended  to  awaken  and  keep  alive,  throughout  the  eastern  States, 
thoughts  of  Wyoming,  and  increased  instead  of  checking  emigration* 

A  great  and  noble  duty  on  the  part  of  the  New  England  inhabit* 
ants  on  the  Susquehanna  and  their  descendants,  of  ever  abiding  obli* 
gation,  remains  to  be  performed :  namely,  by  their  industry,  econo^ 
my,  attention  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  education  of  their 
children,  to  elevate  the  Yankee  character  in  public  estimation,  and 
by  their  obedience  to  the  wise  and  salutary  laws 'of  Pennsylvania; 
by  their  earnest  devotion ;  by  every  liberal  and  honorable  means  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  State;  to  conciliate  the  regard  of  the  good 
dd  Commonwealth,  flowing  in  so  generous  a  stream  towards  them, 
that  both  may  regard  the  day  as  blessed  which  made  them  one. 

Note.— It  ahoold  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  landholden,  frequently  apoken  of  with 
aiperity,.  aa  the  atimnlatori  of  the  Anemblj,  of  Patteiaon  and  Armstrong,  to  unJQ«t  raea- 
Mirea  against  the  Wyoming  people,  were  generally  claimanta  under  leases  from  the  Propri»> 
tora,  or  warranta  of  1784.  The  landholders  nnder  warrants  of  1793  and  '94 — the  Tilghmana^ 
I>riBkerB,  Franciaes,  etc.,  having  no  apeeial  interest  at  Wyonung,  in  that  early  time,  are  ia 
no  respect  implicated  io  the  oeoaoie. 
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List  of  Pertont  murdered  by  Savages  at  Westmordand,  other  tkm 
those  who  fell  the  datf  of  the  battie. 

1778.     May.  Wm.  Crooks,  near  Tunkhannock. 

Early  in  June.   Miner  Bobbins,  four  miles  below  TunkbannocL 
June  30.  BenJ.  Harding,  Slukely  Harding,  Jaioea  Hail- 

Bell,  Jamea  Hadsell,  Jr.,  Wm.  Martin,  of  Ei- 
ter ;  John  Gardiner,  killed  od  bis  way  up  the 
|U  river;  Mr.Finch,  Kingslon,  near  Shoetnaker'f 

Bk. .  Mills. 

ft'  "^  These  before  the  bailie. 

July  &  Leach  and  St.  John,  near   Atherlon's,  Pn>f>- 

dence;  Mr,  Hickman,   hts    wile    and  child, 
near  Tripp's,  Providence. 
Timothy  Keys  and  Mr.  Hocksey,  Abingtoo,  lii 
'  or  seven  miles  north  of  Liggett's  Gap. 

A  crazy  man  below  Wilkesbarre. 
July  18.         John  Abbott,  Isaac  Williams,  of  Wilkesbarm 
Sept.  John  Ulley,  Elisha  Utiey,  DiahUtley  and  their 

mother,  Mrs.  UtIey,  opposite   Beach  Gtotc, 
Nescopeck  Towaaiiip.  , 

Oct.  8.  Philip  Goas  and  CapL  Can,  below  Beach'*. 

Not.  9.  Nathaa  Kingsley,  Wilkesbarre. 

"    S.  JaoksonBndLeater,UkenatNanticoke,bnn|^t 

ap  near  Christaian'HTaTenir  tbere  shot  dowa 
and  scalped. 
"    7.  John  Perkins,  Shawney. 

Isaac  Inman,  Haaorer ;  WHliani  Jamnoa,  Haa- 
over. 
Dec.  Isaac  Tripp,  Esq.,  and  Jooathaa  SlocDin,Wilket- 

barre. 
[Old  Mr.  Hagaomn,  wounded  tame  tine,  ud 
escaped.] 
March.  Abel  Dewey,  Robert  Alexand^,  Amos  Faiier, 

below  Salem,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Elihu  Willianu,  Lieut  Asahel  Buck,  Stephea' 

Peltebone,  Kingston. 
[Frederick  Follett,  speared,  scalped  and  left  far 
dead.] 
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April  34 


1?80.    March  27. 

April. 
1782.    July  a 


Capt  Detis,  Lieut  Jone^,  and  three  men^  oil  • 

Wiikesbarre  mottntain. 
Upson,  Hanover. 
Mrs.  Rosewdl  Frankliil. 
John  Jameson,  Asa  Chapman. 

Thirteen  men  in  Nescopeck  Vall^^  now  Oi^ 

nynghami  when  the  attack  was  made  on  Capt» 

Myers. 

Making  sixty-one.  It  is  probable  there  were  ten  or  twelve  more^ 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  facts,  sufficiently,  to  & 
4he  dates  or  name  them.  The  laat  thirteen  being  armM  and  in  mitt^ 
lary  array,  may  rath^  he  regarded  as  slain  in  batlle»  Ihan  murdereili 
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List  of  PerumM  taken 


dfkringtke  War f  from  WMmrdand* 


1777.    June^ 


1778.    June. 

r 

Aug.  24, 
July. 


1779. 


Nov.  2. 


March  21. 
April  24^ 

March. 


John  Jenkins,  near  Tunkhannock. 

Mr.  York,  Do. 

Elemuel  Fitsgerald,  Da 

Daniel  Weller,  Exeter. 

Daniel  Can*,         Do. 

Luke  Swetland  and  Joseph  Blanchard. 

Samuel  Carey,  from  the  battle  ground%  '^ 

Isaac  Tripp,  Jr.,  in  Providence* 

Wilcox  and  Pierce,  near  Tunkhannock. 

Mr.  Kingsley. 

Frances  Slocum,  Young  Kingsley,  and  a  coloved 

girl,  servant  of  J.  Slocum,  of  Wilkesbarre. 
Michael  Kdley,  and  daughter ;  the  girl,  it  wat 

said,  married  a  British  officer  in  Canada. 
James  Bidlack,  and  two  others,  of  Shawney» 
Two  of  Maj.  PowelPs  men,  Wilkesbarre  mouir 

tain. 
Bennett,  Son  and  Hammond.  ^ 

Abm.  Pike,  Jonah  Rogers,  Huntington,  THi 

Campeuy  from  below. 


"I 


4SS 

1780.    Dec.  0.  Benjamin  Harvey,  Elisha  Harvey,  Nathan  Bui- 

Plgck,  Jonathan  Frisby,  James  Frisby,  Manas- 
sah   Cady,  George  Palmer,   George  Paliner 
Ransom,  of  Shawney. 
Jonathan  Smith. 
I7B1.     Sept.  Rosewell  Franklin,  Jr.,   Arnold   Franklin  and 

Mrs.    Franklin ;   and  the    Spring  foWomag, 
four  others,  children  of  Rose^vcll  Franklio,  of 
Hanover. 
1782.    Sept.  12.        Daniel  McDowal,  Shawney. 

Our  list  embraces  only  forty-two.     The  number,  I  am  persuaded, 
did  not  amount  to  leas  than  sixty — probably  more. 


»  RETROSPECT. 

Members  from  WestmorelaTid  to  the  Connecticut  AstenAIy. 

It  would  seem  that  in  April,  1774,  four  Representatives  to  tbe 
Assembly,  were  chosen  or  appointed.  Among  the  votes  recorded  is 
this:— "That  Zebulon  Butler,  Esq.,  Capt.  Timothy  Smith,  Christo- 
pher Avery,  and  John  Jenkins,  be  appointed  Agenis  from  the  town 
of  Westmoreland,  to  lay  our  circumatancea  be£>re  the  Geoeral  Aa- 
■embly,  in  May  next     Sept.  30, 1774." 

Capt.  Butler  and  Mr.  Joseph  Sluman,   Agents  to 
New  Haven.  April  1775. 
Sept.  19.    1775.    Capt.  Zebulon  Butler,  and  Major  Ezekiet  Pierce, 
We  find  no  appoialment  to  the  May  Sesssioa, 
1776. 
Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  Col.  Nathan  Denijon. 
Mr.  John  Jenkins,  Mr.  Isaac  Tripp. 
Nathan  Denison,  Anderson  Dana. 
Col.  Nathan  Denison,  Lieutenant  Aaahel  Buck. 
Col.  Nathan  Denison,  Deacon  John  Hurlbul. 
Mr.  John  Hurlbut,  Mr.  Jonathan  Fitch. 
Capt.  Nathan  Denison,  Mr.  John  Hurlbut. 
John  Hurlbut,  Jonathan  Fitch,  Esq. 
Mr.  Obadiah  Gore,  Capt.  John  Franklin. 
Mr.  Obadiah  Gore,  Jonathaa  Fitch. 
Mr.  Obadiah  Gore,  Jonathan  Fitch. 


Oct. 

1776. 

M.y 

1777. 

May 

1778. 

Oct. 

1778. 

May 

1779. 

May 

1780. 

Oct. 

1780. 

May 

1781. 

Oct. 

1781. 

«.y 

1782. 

Oct. 

1788. 

EXPLANATION  OF  MAP  No.  I. 


1.  Jdusachusctu  uid  ConnecttcDt,  with  &  gmenl  liew  of  Ihrit  CbuUr  Cliirut,  wart.  I 

3.  The  Conneclicul  Caanl;  bdJ  Tonn  of  Westmorelaod,  from  ths  Detaivare  neM  to  Iha 
Fuct  SUunii  line;  nbich  stmt  Repren ntativea  lo  Ibe  AnenMj  at  BanforJ  tnd 
New  Hsteo  rrom  iri4  to  1763. 

3-  The  norlh  and  soulb  line,  one  hundred  uni  tweol;  miles  weal  of  (he  line  len  nulca  eut 
of  the  Stuquehaaoa,  indicates  the  weat«ni  limildof  the  Connecticut  Sutquehanna  Com- 
ptDj'a  Indian  purchue  it  Albany,  in  1754.  Nearly  to  this  line  ranges  of  Town*  fi?a 
tniln  iquare  weie  granted  and  lurveynd ;  Ifaa  fin  moat  weitern  in  M'Kcan  county, 
nuued  Lonuia,  Conile,  Turrenne,  Neivtonrn  and  Addiun,  ore  deaignaled. 

4.  The  Western  Reserve,  or  New  Connecricul,  in  Ohio,  being  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length,  the  width  of  the  Connecticut  Charter  dtim,  conGjmed  lo  that  State  on 
the  Sntil  adjustment  of  Western  Land  Claims  i  the  United  States  having  aiccepled  tha 
«esHon  from  Connecticut  of  the  territory  nest  to  the  Missinippi.  File  hundred  Ihon- 
•and  acres  of  this  rcsenation,  cail»l  "  Fire  Lands,"  were  granted  to  New  London, 
FairGcId,  NoTwalk,  and  other  towns  burnt  by  the  enemf .  The  remainder  being  sold, 
is  the  source  of  the  noble  School  Fund  of  that  Suie. 

5.  About  seten  millions  of  acres  of  the  beautiful  Genesee  country,  being,  with  slight  reset- 
Tations,  all  the  temlory  in  New  York  weM  from  a  line  beginning  at  the  eighty^aecoad 
mile  Elone  from  the  Delaware,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  FennsjIraDia,  running 
north  to  the  British  possessiona — confirmed  by  compromise  between  New  York  and 
MaiHwluiaetU  in  1766,  lo  the  lattu  8UU— 4ogethei  with  331^400  acre*  ewl  of  that  liM. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  MAP  No*  II 


OOKirBOTIOUT   aumTBTB* 

The  towoa  marked  with  a  itar  thus,  *  within  the  Smqnehaima  Compaiijr^ 
namely,  HantiDgton,  Salem,  Plymouth,  KingiUm,  Newport,  Hanom,  Wilkeriiarre,  BH^ 
ton.  Providence,  Exeter,  Bedford,  Northmoreland,  Putnam  or  Tnnkhannock,  Bnialiii^ 
Springfield,  Claverack,  Ulster,  are  designated  in  ancient  Pennejhraaia  pneaedings  ai  'Tin 
•BYenteen  towns  occupied  or  acquired  by  Connecticttt  claimants  before  the  Deoee  of  Tmi> 
ton,"  and  were,  with  the  addition  of  Athens,  confirmed  to  Connecticat  ^J«s  ««•■*«  iijthi 
Compromising  Law  of  April  4, 1799,  and  its  several  suppfementa. 

The  Delaware  Company's  Indian  purchases  comprised  the  land  west  firotn  tiM 
iher  to  the  line  within  ten  miles  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  Susquehanna  Company's  Indian  purchase  at  Albany,  (1754)  extended  torn  III 
fine  ten  miles  east  of  the  river,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miies  west,  and  inrrlfidffd  tbi  cfaitf 
parts  of  M'Kean  and  Elk  counties. 

Ranges  of  towns,  west  of  our  map,  were  granted  and  surveyed  (some  as  late  as  1806)  oi- 
bfacing  more  than  a  million  of  acres;  the  most  western  on  the  State  line  being  in  MISiBai 
eounty,  (as  will  be  found  indicated  in  Map  No.  1.)  But  we  have  deemed  it  uaefol  togiie 
place  only  to  those  wherein^  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  the  New  RngUtwi  pnfli 
commenced  settlements. 


AllensbuTg,  on  the  Wyalusing,  was  a  grant  to  Gen.  Ethan  Allen  of  Vennont,  of 
thousand  acres,  for  hu  expected  aid  in  the  grand  scheme  of  treason  and  rebellion,  as  it  vis 
designated  by  one  party,  and  of  just  resistance  to  unendurable  oppreaeion,  as  it  was  isfyiM 
bj  the  other,  in  1787.    It  is  supposed  he  derived  no  value  firom  the  grant. 

The  square  townships  in  the  Delaware  purchases  contain  23,000  aciea.  Those  ialht 
Susquehanna  purchase,  being  five  miles  square,  contain  16,000  acres. 

Bosrah,  on  the  Lackawaxen,  shews  the  compact  part  of  the  "  Lackawa"  aettlemeot,  uA 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Woodward. 

The  mark  in  Usher  (lot  No.  39,}  three  miles  west  from  Mont-Rose,  designates  the  pbet 
of  the  Author's  bark  cabin,  where^  in  the  ^ring  of  1799,  then  a  lad  of  nineteen,  asofted  hf 
Mr.  John  Chase  (tiie  pleasant  bar-keeper  at  Wilson's  Hotel,  Harrisburg,)  he  oonmieBoeda 
clearing. 

The  mark  further  west  in  Usher  shews  the  boyhood  reddence,  in  1800,  of  the  Hfli. 
Andrew  Beaumont  ^ 

The  designation  of  "  Bamum,"  at  Lawsville,  in  the  town  of  Cunningham,  shews  tiw  kf- 
eabin  tavern  (1800)  of  that  prince  of  Hotel  keepers,  afterwards  of  Baltimore. 

The  triangle  marked  **  Hyde,"  west  of  Usher,  indicates  the  head-quaxtera  of  CoL  Eaiad 
Hyde,  Yankee  leader  in  the  Delaware  purchase  in  1800.  Also  the  store  of  Enoch  ReynoUi^ 
Esq.,  (in  1799,)  afterwards  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Bureaus  in  the  Treasury  Depsrtmeo^ 
at  Washington,  for  many  years ;  and  since,  till  his  decease,  the  residence  of  Judge  Jabsi 
Hyde. 

To  avoid  embarrassing  the  map  by  the  insertion  of  too  many  namea,  letten  are  placed  ii 
Wilkesbarre,  Exeter,  and  Pittston,  as  points  of  reference,  and  their  explanation  ia  made  Imb. 
A,  Fort  Durkee;  B,  Fort  Wyoming ;  C,  Fort  Ogden ;  D,  Wintermooi'a  Foit ;  E,  Jsnkia^ 
Fort ;  F,  three  Pittston  Forts :  G,  Monockacy  Island. 

After  years  of  search,  two  maps  only  of  those  Connecticut  Sorveya  ooold  be  fixiiML  Ov 
afibita  probably  have  nscued  them  fiom  hopeless  oblivion. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  MAP  No.  II 


OOKirBOTIOUT   aumTBTB. 
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The  towoa  marked  with  a  atar  thaa,  *  within  the  Snaqtiehaiiiia  Company'i 
namely,  Hontiiigton,  Salem,  Plymoath,  Eongston,  Newport,  Hanover,  Wilketbane,  Filto> 
ton,  Providence,  Exeter,  Bedford,  Northmoreland,  Putnam  or  Tonkhannock,  Bnionii^ 
Springfield,  Clavexack,  Ulster,  are  designated  in  ancient  Pennayhrania  prooeedingi  at  'Til 
seventeen  towns  occupied  or  acquired  by  Connecticut  claimants  before  the  Decree  of  Tm-; 
ton,"  and  were,  with  the  addition  of  Athens,  confirmed  to  Connectieiit  claimaiits  by  III 
Compromising  Law  of  April  4,  1799,  and  its  several  supfdements. 

The  Delaware  Company's  Indian  purchases  comprised  the  land  west  finxn  tlis 
xhrer  to  the  line  within  ten  miles  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  Susquehanna  Company's  Indian  purchase  at  Albany,  (1754)  extended  fim  III 
fine  ten  miles  east  of  the  river,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west,  and  inHn^W  UiidM| 
parts  of  M'Kean  and  EUk  counties. 

Ranges  of  towns,  west  of  our  map,  were  granted  and  surveyed  (some  as  late  as  1806)  •• 
bracing  more  than  a  million  of  acres;  the  most  western  on  the  State  line  being  in  M'Kfli 
county,  (as  will  be  found  indicated  in  Map  No.  1.)  But  we  have  deemed  it  usefblli>|^ 
piaoe  only  to  those  wherein^  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  the  New  Englsnd  ftifB 
commenced  settlements. 


Allensburg,  on  the  Wyalusing,  was  a  grant  to  Gen.  Ethan  Allen  of  Vermont,  of 
thousand  acres,  for  his  expected  aid  in  the  grand  scheme  of  treason  and  rebellion,  ti  it  ^ 
designated  by  one  party,  and  of  just  resistance  to  unendurable  oppression,  as  it  was 
by  the  other,  in  1787.    It  is  supposed  he  derived  no  value  firom  the  grant. 

The  square  townships  in  the  Delaware  purchases  contain  23,000  acres.    Thoie  ill 
Susquehanna  purchase,  being  five  miles  square,  contain  16,000  acres. 

Bosrah,  on  the  Lackawaxen,  shews  the  compact  part  of  the  "  Lackawa"  settlemflBl,  wlj 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Hon.  Qeo.  W.  Woodward. 

The  mark  in  Usher  (lot  No.  39,}  three  miles  west  from  Mont-Rose,  designates  the  fhwj 
of  the  Author's  bark  caUn,  where^  in  the  spring  of  1799,  then  a  lad  of  nineteen, 
Mr.  John  Chase  (the  pleasant  bar-keeper  at  Wilson's  Hotel,  ELarrisburg,)  he  cotDnntaedi 
clearing. 

The  mark  further  west  in  Usher  shews  the  boyhood  residence,  in  1800,  of  the 
Andrew  Beaumont. 

The  designation  of"  Bamum,"  at  Lawsville,  in  the  town  of  Cunningham,  abews  Ihil 
calnn  tavern  (1800)  of  that  prince  of  Hotel  keepers,  afterwards  of  Baltimore. 

The  triangle  marked  **  Hyde,"  west  of  Usher,  indicates  the  head-quarters  of  CoL 
Hyde,  Yankee  leader  in  the  Delaware  purchase  in  1800.    Also  the  store  of  Enoch 
Esq.,  (in  1799,)  afterwards  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Bureaus  in  the  Treasury 
at  Washington,  for  many  years ;  and  since,  till  his  decease,  the  residence  of  Judge  Ji 
Hyde. 

To  avoid  embarrassing  the  map  by  the  insertbn  of  too  many  names,  letters  are  piasill 
Wilkesbarre,  Exeter,  and  Pittston,  as  points  of  reference,  and  their  explanation  is  inade ' 
A,  Fort  Durkee;  B,  Fort  Wyoming ;  C,  Fort  Ogden ;  D,  Wintermoot'a  Fort ;  E,  J( 
Fort ;  F,  three  Pittston  Forts :  G,  Monockacy  Island. 

After  years  of  search,  two  maps  only  of  those  Connecticut  Surveys  ooold  be  found 
eflorta  probably  have  zescued  them  from  hopele«  oblivion. 
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APPENDIX 


TO  TUB 


HISTORY  OF  WYOMING: 

COHTAIllUrO 

THE  HAZLETON  TRAVELLERS; 

OR, 

NUMEROUS  PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  SKETCHES  OF  THE 

ANCIENT  SUFFERERS. 

TOeSTHIB  WITH 

VARIOUS  INCIDENTAL  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  MATTER,  INCLUDING 
A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MONUMENT,  AND  A 

BALLAD 

ON  THE  TERRIBLE  MASSACRE  OF  1778,  V^RITTEN  IMMEDUTELY 

AFTER  THE  EVENT. 


As  introductory  to  the  Hazleton  Travellers  and  the  accom- 
panjring  Family  and  Personal  Sketches,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
say,  that  several  numbers,  originally  published,  are  omitted,  because 
the  principal  events  detailed  are  interwoven  in  our  annals :  that,  for 
instance,  of  Colonel  Franklin,  Sergeant  Thomas  Williams,  the  Slocum 
Family,  Rosewell  Franklin,  and  some  others.  More  than  hmlf  the 
Sketches  are  new,  and  those  before  published  are  revised  and  cor- 
rected with  all  possible  care.  In  some  instances  facts  are  repeated, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  omit  in  the  main  body  of  the  work ;  but 
these  are  comparatively  few,  and  are  more  than  compensated  by  an 
extra  number  of  pages. 


APPENDIX. 


THE    HAZLETON   TRAVELLERS. 


NO.  I. 


GEN.    ROSS. 


Good  moming,  Mr.  Printer. — ^We  left  Hazleton  on  the  22d  at  about  8  A.  M.,  and 
came  in  on  the  State  Road.  My  companion  had  often  visited  Wyoming,  and  was 
acquainted  personally,  or  by  character,  with  most  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  the 
early  settlers. 

''Ah!  my  friend,"  said  I,  ''then  we  are  at  length  here.  I  have  heard  much  of 
this  beautiful  valley ;  and  beautiAil,  indeed,  it  is.  But  come,  tell  me  as  we  pass 
through,  something  of  its  inhabitants.  Let  us  loiter  a  little.  It  is  but  ten  miles 
you  say  to  Carpenters',  and  we  may  easily  get  there  by  dark.  So,  Wilkesbarre 
IS  a  fine  town,  larger  than  t  expected.    Whose  white  house  is  this  on  the  right?" 

"  That  is  the  residence  of  Gen.  William  Rose.  The  property  was  ibrmeriy 
owned,  and  the  house  occupied,  by  Col.  Pickering." 

"  0, 1  recollect  having  read  that  he,  being  an  eminent  New  England  man,  was 
selected  to  introduce  the  Pennsylvania  laws  here." 

'^  He  was.  After  the  arrest  of  Franklin  and  consequent  abduction  of  Pickerinx 
by  the  wild  Yankees,  Capt  Ross  marched  his  company  to  release  Col.  P.,  and 
arrest  the  rioters.  An  engagement  ensued  and  Capt.  Ross  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  body,  which  for  some  time  was  regarded  mortal.  Recovering,  his 
gallant  services  were  so  highly  estimated  that  the  Executive  Council  of  the  state 
presented  him  an  elegant  sword  with  an  appropriate  inscription.*  When  Col. 
Pickering  left  the  vsJley  he  sold  to  Mr.  Rossnis  plantation,  on  easy  terms  of  pay- 
ment, which,  by  improvements  and  the  rise  of  property^  nas  advanced  in  value 
to  80,000  dollars." 

[That  his  two  and  only  brothers,  Perrin  and  Jeremiah,  were  slain  in  the  battle, 
has  been  previously  related ;  as  also  the  decease  of  his  father,  the  preceding  year.] 

'*  The  day  previous  to  the  massacre,  Mr.  Ross  was  with  our  little  army  in  its 
march  to  Exeter,  where  the  Hardings  had  been  murdered,  and  would  have  been 
in  the  battle,  but  that  his  older  brothers  needed  his  arms.  At  the  flight,  the  family 
were  scattered,  passing  through  the  wilderness  by  different  paths,  in  a  state  of 
extreme  privation  and  suffering,  young  Ross  and  his  mother,  taking  the  lower  or 
Nescopeck  way.  Soon  after  the  coming  in  of  Spalding's  Company  they  returned. 
Having  a  taste  for  military  affairs,  he  rose  by  regular  gradations  from  Major  to 

*  Inecriptioii  on  the  sword: 
«  Capt.  Wm.  Rom, 

«  The  Supreme  Executtre  Council  present  this  mftrk  of  their  ftpprohetion,  loquired  by 
yonrfirmneef  in  tupport  of  the  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  4th  of  Julr,  1788. 

«  Cbmrlet  Biddle,  8e€r*y.*> 


4  APPENDIX. 

Brigade  Inspector,  and  General  in  the  militia.  For  twenty  yean  ha  hdd  the 
CommiBBion  of  a  Magistrate,  and  daring  the  last  war  was  chosen  to  repretent  ii 
District  composed  of  Northumberland  and  Luzerne  in  the  senate  of  the  Mate.  A 
strong  minded  man,  he  had  studied  human  nature  in  the  school  of  actire  life,  to 
great  advantage,  and  performed  the  duties  of  all  the  rarious  stations  to  whick  ke 
was  called  with  intelligence  and  integrity.  He  was  tall,  strai^t,  extiemelj  ax 
tive ;  he  started  early  and  he  moved  fast  who  ever  sot  ahead  of  him.  A  zeuoii 
Democrat,  of  ardent  temperament^  he  was  among  the  most  influential  leaden  d 
his  party,  and  most  feared  by  his  opponents,  fas  the  w^riter,  for  many  yMB 
somewhat  active  on  the  other  side,  had  occasion  to  know.]  In  1803  or  '4,  bsnag 
so  for  made  his  payment  as  to  feel  the  full  force  of  independence,  Col.  Earn  it- 
solved  with  natural  pride,  and  not  an  incommendable  spirit,  to  visit  his  birth-pboe 
in  Connecticut.  Mounted  on  a  high-spirited  and  elegant  steed,  Idback  as  jet,  wiii 
holsters  and  pistols,  his  dress  elegant  though  unostentatious,  he  Tinted  Nev 
London  county,  his  native  home."  ^*  Ay,  ay,  that  was  right  Who,  among  ibe 
emigrants  in  search  of  fortune,  girls  or  lads,  have  not  again  and  again  tt^ied  id 
make  a  favourable  settlement,  to  acquire  honour,  to  aocnmnlate  propeity,  ortodo 
some  noble  deed  to  be  talked  of  in  their  far  away  native  townt  Who  has  not 

<  Borne  in  each  tfeason  the  heat  and  the  cold,' 

cheerfully,  in  special  reference  to,  and  with  the  hope  of  some  day  returning  aid 
exhibiting  to  his  old  neighbours  the  evidences  of  his  success?"  *'  Another  aneodoie, 
illustrative  of  character,  permit  me  to  mention.  It  so  happened  in  Wilkesbine. 
that  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  the  Federal  lads  married  girls  of  Democratic  parenta'* 
'<  Ay,  ay !  that  was  right  a^n.  If  the  young  people  can  agree  I  wish  itvae 
everywhere  the  ^Etshion.  Democratic  lads,  girls  of  Federal  parents!"  '^MwA 
absorbed  in  pditics,  always  on  the  alert,  we  said  one  day  to  an  intimate  friend: 
'There's  mischief  afoot  I  strongly  suspect;  young  Covell  has  been  here  twoff 
three  evenings  lately.  He  has  some  political  scheme,  yon  may  depend,  and  d^ 
sires  to  find  out  from  me  what  will  be  our  plan  of  operation.  Don't  yon  think  tfi 
*■  You  had  better '  said  Gen.  B.,  <  ask  Sarah.'  <  Hut  tot !'  cried  he,  with  a  may 
laueh,  as  the  riffnt  view  flashed  in  upon  him.  And  the  young  people  were  mv- 
ried  before  the  Ulies  bloomed." 

[William  Sterling  Ross,  an  only  son,  now  (1845)  occupies  the  seat  ofhisfrtber 
in  the  senate  of  the  state.  Gen.  Ross  had  establiuied  a  family  barying-grouDd. 
in  which  he  had  erected  a  tablet  of  marble  to  the  memory  of  his  Drothers.  Hitxu; 
lived  to  the  good  old  a^e  of  82  years,  on  the  9th  of  Augu^  1842,  he  closed  ^ 
active  and  honourable  life.  Every  fitting  demonstration  of^  respect  was  paid  to 
his  remains ;  the  court  adjourning  to  attend  the  funeral.  One  incident  was  t0O 
remarkable  not  to  be  noted.  A  thunder  cloud  arose  above  the  North  East  moo- 
tain,  a  most  unusual  place,  as  the  procession  moved,  and  cast  its  dark  shadov 
over  the  plains.  For  some  time  the  repeated  peals  of  thunder  were  r^irded 
as  minute  guns  from  the  cannon  placed  in  some  proper  position.  The  dotd 
passed  away  without  rain,  and  as  the  train  arrived  at  the  mansion  honse  the 
came  out  again  in  all  its  brightness.] 


NO.  II. 

COL.  HOLLENBACK. 

'^  And  this  long,  ancient  white  building  on  the  left?"  ''  Ah  yea,  this  brings  19 
very  interesting  recollections.  This  for  many  years  was  the  residence  of  lodge 
HoLL£NBACK.  You  pcrcoive,  although  under  one  roof,  the  building  was  divided 
into  a  house  and  store.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  I  mi^ht  say  a  mfltiooof 
dollars  worth  of  goods  have  been  from  time  to  time  upon  those  snelves,  or  in 
the  adjoining  store-rooms;  and  many  a  quarter  cask  ot  fine  Madeira  has  Immd 
rolled  mto  that  cellar." 
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''  Come,  come ;  methinks  the  Madeira  exhilarates  joxl  Are  jroct  not  in  advance 
of  yonr  atory!" 

"  I  beViere  I  am.  Let  ns  tnm  back  to  the  beeinning.  Matthias  Hollenback  waa 
a  native  of  Virginia.  Attracted  by  the  wondenul  tales  of  the  beauty  and  richness 
of  Wyoming  valley,  like  many  other  yonng  men  of  ardour  and  enterprize,  he 
came  to  see,  was  pleased,  determined  to  make  it  his  home,  and  commenced  those 
arrangements,  which,  steadily  pursued,  raised  him  to  a  point  of  wealth  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  his  most  successful  competitors. 

**So  early  as  1771,  when  the  whole  white  population  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  occupied  a  stoccade  at  the  point  where  Mill-creek  unites  with  the  Susque- 
hanna, Mr.  H.,  then  aged  eighteen,  was  one  of  its  inhabitants.  Huts  were  erected 
around  the  inside  against  the  upright  timbers.  One  was  possessed  by  Capt.  Ze- 
bulon  Butler;  next  m  the  row  was  the  store,  containing  the  humble  oegin nines 
of  the  object  of  this  notice.  A  boarding  hut,  having  two  rooms,  was  the  third  m 
order,  kept  by  Dr.  Spragae;  Mr.  Nathan  Denison,  a  young  bachelor  from  Stoning- 
ton,  making  one  of  the  family.  [Our  annals  show  tne  conspicuous  part  three  of 
Aese  gentlemen  acted  in  the  eventful  scenes  that  followed.] 

"On  the  enlistment  of  two  independent  companies  being  directed  at  Westmore- 
land, Congress  appointed  Matthias  Hollenback  an  ensign.  Serjeant  Williams  used 
to  take  pleasure  in  relating  the  battle  at  Millstone,  ana  the  daring  spirit  exhibited 
by  ensign  H.,  when  he  led  and  cheered  his  men,  wading  the  river  waist  deep  to 
attack  the  British  regulars,  ensuring  victory. 

"  When  danger  to  Wyoming  became  imminent,  and  Congress  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  pressing  calls  for  protection,  throwing  up  his  commission  he  returned,  not 
to  avoid;  but  to  meet  dantrer.  The  skill  acquired  by  eighteen  months'  service  in 
camp,  was  imparted  to  tlie  militia,  and  his  undaunted  and  elastic  spirit  infused 
into  all  around  him.  WTien  the  invasion  came,  when  that  terrible  descent  was 
made  by  Butler  and  his  savage  allies,  when  the  war  tocsin  rung,  and  the  alarm 
trumpet  sounded  from  hill  to  hill,  calling  to  baUle,  young  Hollenoack  was  among 
the  foremost  who  sprang  to  their  arms,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  foe. 

"  Our  little  army  was  composed  chiefly  of  aged,  or  very  yourig  men,  hastily 
called  together.  An  enemy,  fearful  for  his  numbers,  and  terrible  for  his  ferocity, 
was  descending  upon  them.  A  vast  distance,  and  howling  wilderness  intervened 
between  the  settlement  and  any  hope  of  assistance."  "  It  was  indeed  the  mo- 
ntient  to  try  the  firmness  of  a  soldier.'' 

'^  Nearly  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  assembled ;  and  Mr.  Hollenback  took 
his  station  in  the  midst  of  them.  Fear  was  a  stranger  to  his  bosom.  I  have  heard 
several  say.  who  saw  him  there,  and  afterwards  recognized  him  in  the  battle,  that 
a  braver  soldier  never  marched  out  to  meet  an  enemy.  But  two,  or  nearer  three 
to  one,  was  hopeless  odds ;  while  the  right  under  our  gallant  Butler,  where  Hol- 
lenbacrk  was  stationed,  was  advancing,  the  left,  outflanked  by  hordes  of  savages, 
was  compelled  to  give  way.  Thrown  into  confiisi'on,  the  retreat  became  a  route^ 
which  no  human  courage  or  conduct  could  arrest.  Mr.  H.  was  among  those  who 
escaped  to  the  river.  Expert  in  all  manly  exercises,  he  swam  to  Monocacy 
Island,  and  then  to  the  eastern  shore. 

"  Foreseeing  the 
rode  all  night,  gave 
had  been  permitted  to 
turned,  laden  with  bread,  for  the  relief  of  the  flying  widows  and  their  sufliering 
children.  Imparting  a  saving  morsel  to  one,  and  then  hastening  on  to  another 
starving  group,  he  came,  said  the  ancient  people,  '  like  an  Angel  of  mercy.' 

^•'  Ever  prompt  at  the  call  of  duty,  Mr.  Hollenback  was  actively  engaged  in  col- 
lecting the  remains  of  the  slain,  and  giving  them  the  most  decent  burial  circum- 
stances at  that  time  permitted. 

•*  On  the  pas*age  by  the  Connecticut  Assembly  of  a  resolve,  allowing  Wyoming 
to  make  their  own  powder,  Mr.  H.  was  looked  to,  to  provide  the  requisite  ma- 
chinery. His  arrival  with  the  ^  Pounders,'  was  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Jenkins,  with 
exultation,  as  an  important  event ;  for  previously  powder  for  the  settlement  was 
(chiefly)  brought  from  Connecticut  on  norsebact. 

"  After  the  enemy  retired,  Mr.  HoUenback  was  among  the  first  to  ntnm  and 
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resume  his  wonted  business,  Foitnne  smiled  oq  his  enterpriae :  wealth  and  m- 
dependence  soon  dawned  upon  his  acdre  career.  Of  middling  iiei|^  coai|a6i 
and  well  made,  remarkably  active ;  his  spirits  alwaya  huoyanl,  and  his  iimt 
seeminff  incapable  of  fiatitfue;  he  was  an  extraordinary  iniitanea  cu  bold  eaterpoH 
and  untiring  industry,  ne  established  stores  at  rarious  poiata  betweeen  Witko- 
barre  and  the  Genesee  county,  along  the  Susquehanna.  If  business  called^ 
neither  heat  nor  cold,  hail,  rain  nor  snow,  high  water,  bad  roads  nor  darkosa, 
arrested  his  progress  while  the  way  was  practicable.  lu  almost  erery  inaaan 
where  a  store  was  erected,  a  &rm  was  bought^  and  the  culdTation  of  the  soil  wan 
hand  in  hand  with  the  disposal  of  merchandize.  Such  enterprize,  qiirit  and  in- 
dustry were  undoubtedly  of  great  advantage  to  the  settlement  and  improvaiBaS 
of  the  country. 

'<  After  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut  ceased,  and  the  laws  of  Pennsylvaoa 
were  introduced,  Mr.  Hollenback  received  repeated  marks  of  public  favour,  fk 
was  chosen  to  command  a  re^ment  of  militia,  at  an  early  day.  Having  a  araoi 
mind;  being  intelligent  in  aU  matters  which  concemea  the  people  here;  m 
moreover)  the  government  reposing  confidence  in  his  inteffritVy  C<^  UoUenbai 
was  appointed,  on  the  organization  of  Luzeme  count;^,  to  ful  the  responsible  ai- 
tion  of  one  of  the  associate  judges ;  Col.  Denison  receiving  a  similar  commidaoa: 
so  that  the  two  youthful  adventurers  under  the  Connecticut  claim,  who  dvell  ia 
the  stoccade  in  1771,  now  twenty  eventful  years  having  intervened,  wers  ceaa 
silting  beside  the  president  judge  of  the  court,  <  their  honoura,'  clothed  with  official 
digmtv,  dispensing  justice  as  magistrates  of  Pennsylvania. 

'^  The  duties  of  his  judicial  efface  he  performed  to  very  general  gatisfactioQ,  ia 
nearly  forty  years,  retaining  the  commission  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  Jodge 
Hollenback,  like  Stephen  Girard,  having  accumulated  wealth  by  his  own  iodnstiji 
was  perfect  roaster  of  his  own.  Attention  to  business  was  his  cbief  pleasure ;M 
he  could  unbend  with  his  friends;  and  no  one  knew  how  to  be  merrier  in  the 
social  circle.  For  the  times  when  Judge  Rush  and  Judge  Cooper  pre^ded,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  an  annual  dinner  to  the  bench  and  the  bar,  when  tfe 
Madeira  flowed  like  water,  and  the  cares  of  business  were  laid  aside  fix  da 
{Measures  of  hospitality  and  social  enjoyment 

"  Judge  Hollenback,  an  ardent  friend  to  internal  improvement,  'watched  the  pio- 
gress  of  the  ascending  canal  to  Wyoming  with  intense  interest  The  bridge  aad 
meetins-house  were  aided  by  his  zealous  exertions.  Wonderful  iivere  the  chaoffi 
that  had  taken  place  since  he,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  first  visited  the  valley,  toibs 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  canal  system,  surpassing  even  the  anticipatiaa 
of  his  own  clear  and  sagacious  mind. 

"  But  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  work  completed.  More  than  serenty  yean  had 
thinned  his  locks,  and  made  inroads  on  his  constitution.  He  had  performed  ths 
arduous  duties  of  life  faithfully  in  his  day  and  generation.  Where  he  had  seea 
fields  flowing  with  blood  and  strewed  over  with  the  slain,  he  had  lived  to  witnea 
smiling  harvests  game  red  in  the  lap  of  peace;  where  he  had  heard  the  war  whoop 
and  the  death  shrieks  he  had  lived  to  listen  to  songs  of  joy  and  chants  of  piaiae. 
But  his  time  had  come.  Bom  on  the  15th  of  February,  1752,  he  departed  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1829,  aged  therefore  77  years,  leaving  to  his  children  and  grand- 
children a  splendid  property  for  this  northem  county,  variously  estimated  at  fiom 
three  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


NO.  III. 

GEN.    LORD    BUTLER. 

<<  To  the  leiU-to  the  left— let  us  turn  to  the  left  and  go  down  to  the  river." 
''  Why  not  keen  up  the  main  street  ?  Is  not  the  br^ge  in  that  direction  I" 
'^  We  oome  to  the  bridge  ia  the  same  distaaoe  going  attbar  wajr;  but  I  viah 
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you  to  reach  the  bank  of  the  noble  Susquehanna  at  the  tennination  of  this  street, 
for  two  or  three  reasons.  The  view  is  remarkably  beautiful  ]  and  the  way  takes 
us  past  the  house,  formerly  the  residence  of  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  land." 

''  Lead  on;  ana  give  me  a  traveller's  sketch  in  passing." 

^'  This  large  white  house  to  the  left,  standing  in  a  litde  iroiA  the  street,  was  the 
home  of  Gxn.  Lord  Butler." 

^'  A  fine  situation,  upon  my  word — the  Susquehanna  flowing  in  front,  command- 
ing a  prospect  of  two  miles  above  and  one  below — the  bridge  sufficiently  near  to 
render  the  scene  picturesque — the  house  having  a  handsome  yard  in  front;  it  is^ 
indeed,  a  charming  situation.  My  good  wife  would  sit  at  those  chamber  windows, 
with  Gertrude  in  her  hand,  and  watch  the  thousands  of  rafts  and  arks  descending, 
which  at  times  make  the  river  a  scene  of  busy  animation,  and  count  it  the  very 
romance  of  life.  But  who  was  this  Gen.  Butler?  not  the  American  colonel,  who 
commanded  in  the  battle  V 

'^No — ^his  eldest  son.  Col.  Butler's  given  name  was  Zebulon — the  son.  of 
whom  we  speak  was  called  Lord,  that  being  the  family  name  of  his  mother." 

^'  Lord  Butlsr  was  but  a  youth  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution ;  yet  he  was  some 
time  in  camp  with  his  father.  I  mention  this,  because  associatins  then  with 
ofilcers  of  rank  had  doubtless  an  influence  on  his  manners  in  after  life.  He  was 
tall — ^more  than  six  feet,  straight  as  an  arrow,  his  countenance  manly,  with  bold 
Roman  features;  his  manners  grave  and  dignified.  Courteous  he  was,  but  it  was 
the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  who  felt  the  dignity  of  his  own  character.  Lofty  and 
reserved  to  those  who  loved  him  not,  no  one  approached  him  with  a  joke  or  a 
slap  on  the  Moulder.  A  man  of  active  business  habits,  he  wrote  a  bold,  free,  and 
excellent  hand,  and  his  accoimts  and  affairs  were  always  in  the  strictest  order. 
He  rode  admirably,  and  appeared  extremely  well  on  horseback-^no  one  loved  a 
noble  steed  l>etter  tnan  he.  An  iron  gray  was  his  favourite.  1  have  seen  him  an 
hundred  times  on  horseback,  and  never  indifferently  mounted — never  without  a 
handsome  riding  whip— never  without  gloves.  These  trifles  will  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  the  man — his  appearance  and  habits— 4han  perhaps  a  more  studied 
description.  He  was  always  and  everywhere  the  gentleman.  Decided  in  his 
political  opinions,  and  free  in  expressing  them,  his  opponents  said  be  was  proud. 
If  an  unworthy  pride  was  meant,  the  charge  was  imjust.  But  if  an  election  was 
depending,  and  he  a  candidate,  ne  would  neither  shake  hands  with  nor  smile  on 
a  man  with  whom  he  would  not  have  done  the  same  as  cordially  if  he  had  not 
been  on  the  lists.  His  delicacy,  in  this  particular,  was  probably  carried  rather  to 
excess;  for  no  truer  republican  ever  lived — no  one  nad  amore  sincere  regard  for  his 
fellow-men — ^no  man  was  more  devoted  to  the  independence  and  lilSrty  of  his 
country.  But  his  reserve,  which  enemies  construed  into  hauteur,  was  the  result 
of  early  associations.  His  father,  the  gallant  Colonel  Butler,  who  had  been  much 
with  British  officers  in  the  old  French  War,  and  with  the  accomplished  French 
officers  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  had  a  good  deal  of  dignity  and  gravity  about 
him.  A  lady  told  me.  when  she  first  came  to  Wyoming,  she  saw  a  gendeman 
step  from  a  door  into  tne  street,  and  meet  a  friend.  With  a  slight  bow.  the  gen- 
deman, stopping,  placed  his  silver  headed  cane  under  his  left  arm,  took  out  his 
snuffbox,  rapped  the  lid  as  he  took  it  ofl',  and  offered  it  to  his  friend;  took  a, 
pinch  himself,  and  brushing  his  face  slightly  with  his  doubled  bandanna,  bowed 
and  passed  on — the  whole  in  such  manner  as  to  induce  her  instantly  and  eagerly 
to  inquire,  "  What  gentleman  is  that?"  The  answer  was,  "  La !  donH  you  know?^ 
that's  Col.  Butler.    I  thought  everybody  knew  him."  ^ 

^^  Mr.  Butler  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  active  public  men  in  Luzerne 
County.  Besides  the  militia  offices  which  he  filled,  until  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
general,  he  held  the  commission  of  sheriff.  For  several  years  he  was  a  meml)er 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  state.  By  Grovemor  Mifllin's  appointment,  he 
held  the  offices  of  register,  and  recorder,  and  prothonotary.  He  was  many  years 
later  chosen  to  the  assembly,  and  county  commissioner;  and  for  some  time 
held  the  station  of  county  treasurer.  In  all  these  various  oflices  Gen.  Butler 
sustained  the  highest  character  for  faithfulness  and  ability.  No  pubUc  servant 
ever  deserved  l>etter  of  the  public.  If  he  would  not  condescend  to  flatter  their 
prejudices,  he  yet  deli^^ted  all  with  his  iotdligenoe  and  zeal  to  promote  Uieir 
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best  interests.  He  was  a  man  of  stem  integrity,  and  lived  and  died  highly  re- 
elected and  esteemed;  while  in  the  family  and  social  circle  he  was  jostly  anl 
tenderly  loved." 

"  And  did  he  accumulate  wealth?" 

<<  A  very  handsome  independence.  After  we  cross  the  bridge  I  will  show  yon 
one  of  his  noble  farms,  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  son  of  his,  one  of  the  wortiiiee! 
among  a  number  of  highly  worthy  descendants." 

^^  You  avoid  saying  anything  of  party  politics  in  your  sketches.  Pray,  whimr 
il  in  my  private  ear,  what  were  the  party  designations  of  the  three  distuigaimd 
gentlemen  you  have  told  us  of?" 

<<  I  will,  Irankly,  if  you  choose  it.  Gen.  Ross  and  Judge  HoUenback  were  both 
zealous  democratic  republicans.  The  Aurora  and  Democratic  Press  were  their 
fiivourite  sources  of  political  information ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  an  emeoial  de- 
ffree,  the  object  of  their  confidence  and  regard,  in  respect  to  national  afiaira,  while 
Gov.  M'Kean  and  Simon  Snyder  commanded  their  support  in  the  administratioQ 
of  state  matters.  On  the  other  hand.  Gen.  Butler  was  one  of  the  chiefe  among  the 
leaders  in  Federal  politics.  The  United  States  Gazette,  glowing  witii  zeal  mider 
the  management  of  Chauncey,  Wayne.  Bronson,  &c.,  came  for  more  Hutn  thirty 
years  to  his  address;  and  he  preferrect  James  Ross,  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Federal 
laliying  point,  to  his  more  successful  competitors.  Mr.  Butler  was  deprived  of  the 
county  offices  which  he  held,  on  the  memorable  political  revolution  wluch  brought 
in  Gov.  McKean.  I  speak  of  this  without  reserve  and  without  passion.  The 
storm  has  subsided — the  winds  are  hushed — the  mild  beams  of  trcrth,  calm  as  a 
summer  evening^  are  shed  abroad  over  the  whole  subject  They  saw  the  matter 
from  different  pomts  of  view,  and  saw  it  differently.  All  were  equally  patriotic. 
equally  sincere.  They  were  all  ardent  lovers  of  hoerty  and  of  their  cotintiy:  and 
however  momentarily  divided  in  times  of  high  party  excitement,  in  latter  fife 
mingled  sociallj^  together.    But  here  is  the  brieve." 

"Stay — who  inhabit  these  beautiful  mansions  on  our  right?" 

"  Another  generation !  Fine  fellows,  they !  The  active— the  eloquent— ^e 
bustling  men  of  business ;  among  the  elite  of  those  on  the  stage  of  action.  My 
sketches  are  meant  merely  to  bring  to  your  view  the  more  active  spirits  of  tfie 
last  generation.  You  shall  have  several  portraits  before  we  get  to  Carpenters, 
and  a  dozen  more  on  our  return.'' 


NO.  IV. 
COL.    BENJAMIN    DORRANCE. 

^^  This  bridge  is  a  noble  structure.    I  am  proud  that  I  am  a  Penns}iyaman. 

a  state  that  has  done  so  much  to  improve  her  condition  and  promote  the  common 
welfare.  Her  cauials:  her  railroads:  her  bridges:  The  number  of  her  literary. 
scientific,  and  benevolent  institutions!  Ah,  my  friend,  Pennsylvania  is  indeed  a 
state  to  be  proud  of.  Her  policy  and  success  are  once  at  honourable  monument*, 
and  persuasive  arguments,  to  a  republican  form  of  government,  where  the 
people  are  their  own  masters,  and  under  God,  the  conservators  of  their  own  hap- 
piness.'^ ^ 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  in  this  vein.  It  is  apropos  of  the  next  subject  for  my 
pencil." 

"  Stop— give  me  a  moment  to  wonder  and  admire  at  the  extent  and  richness  of 
these  bottom  lands.  I  had  heard  of  the  extraordinary  river  meadows  of  Wyoming, 
but  they  far  exceed  my  utmost  expectations;  who  owns  the  fine  farm  we  are 
passing  through?" 

"  It  happens  quite  in  order.  This  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  Judge  HoUenback. 
The  next  above — (you  observe  the  farm  house  beyond  the  orchaS) — is  the  one 
I  spoke  of  as  belonging  to  a  son  of  Gen.  Butler.  But  see,  we  come  to  the  pleasant 
and  thriving  village  of  Kingston.    Yonder  is  the  Academy.     This  large  wheat 
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field  at  the  right  is  still  a  part  of  the  Butler  property;  and  ttiat  neat  white  house, 
standing  in  firom  the  road,  and  those  three  iMums — ^tnat  below  the  house,  that  be- 
yond, and  the  one  across  the  way,  with  a  noble  plantation  of  four  or  five  hundred 
acres,  extending  a  mile  to  the  river  and  a  mile  to  the  mountains— this  is  the  home 
of  Col.  BEMJAmif  Dorrahcs." 

*'  A  name  familiar  to  me.  I  have  heard  my  &ther  speak  of  him.  I  think  they 
were  members  of  Assembly  together." 

"  Very  likely.  He  was  many  years  in  the  legislature:  but  that  is  anticipating 
our  story.  O,  there  he  is,  going  aown  to  the  Yilfage.  Ooserve  him — ^not  tall,  but 
of  good  height ;  fleshy,  but  not  corpulent ;  his  head  large— -face  round — Grecian 
in  contouT^--good  sense  and  good  humour  mingling  in  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance." 

'^  Yes,  I  see — but  I  thought  he  had  been  an  older  man — ^his  step  is  that  of  a 
man  of  fifty." 

^'  He  is  older  than  that;  for,  though  not  in  the  Indian  battle,  he  was  in  the  fort 
that  was  afterwards  surrendered;  but  he  has  cood  stamina;  an  excellent  constitu- 
tion ;  while  cheerftilness,  independence,  and  benevolence  give  him  health  and 
happiness  superior  to  many  a  younger  man.  Col.  Dorrance,  sir,  is  prominent 
among  the  distinguished  men  that  the  county  of  Luzerne  has  produced.  All  his 
life  he  has  been  the  fitvourite  of  the  people.  Few  men  in  any  state  or  county 
ever,  for  so  long  a  period,  to  use  a  common  expression,  carried  all  before  him. 
He  has  been  certainly  the  most  popular  man  of  his  day.  Was  Dorrance  on  the 
ticket,  no  matter  who  else  was  there,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  hx  would  go  in. 
Even  in  the  highest  dajrs  of  party,  implacable  party  spirit  relented  before  his 
popular  name,  and  gathering  friends,  breaking  through  all  the  restraints  of  party 
discipline,  flocked  to  the  polls  to  support  him.  He  has  been  all  his  life,  sir,  the 
fovourite  of  the  people." 

"And  did  he  deserve  if?" 

"  None  more  so :  He  was  every  way  worthy ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  peculiar- 
ly formed  to  be  popular.  Easy  of  access,  of  bland  and  pleasing  manners,  extremely 
hospitable,  always  ready,  when  proper,  to  oblige;  witnal,  sensible  and  discerning, 
the  popular  heart  leapecl  towards  him,  confided,  and  loved.  It  is  but  ri^dly  just 
to  say— he  never  deceived  the  people.  He  disdained  to  sustain  himself  by  rash 
and  plausible  promises,  to  be  violated  when  his  present  purpose  was  accomplished. 
With  principles  decided,  and  with  opinions  avowed,  such  was  the  popular  confi- 
dence and  regard,  that  many  political  opponents  would  always  support  him.  In 
old  times,  when  Bradford  and  Susquehanna  were  parts  of  Luzerne,  and  numbers 
going  to  court  had  more  than  sixty  miles  to  travel,  I  have  heard  it  said,  his  friends 
would  ride  to  the  door,  tum  their  horses  into  his  rich  pastures  and  walk  in,  certain 
of  welcome  as  at  their  own  houses.  Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  his  hospitality 
was  almost  unbounded.  Yet  there  were  no  unworthy — no  improper  compliances. 
But  there  were  severe  trials  to  both  his  patience  and  his  prudence,  when  the  bank 
was  first  established  in  Wilkesbarre.  The  people  were  eager  to  get  patents  for 
their  lands,  deeming  their  titles  not  secure  until  patented.  Hence,  to  raise  money, 
innumerable  applications  came  to  Mr.  Dorrance  to  endorse — to  endorse.  His 
name,  they  said,  would  insure  the  discount  of  the  notes.  Mr.  D.  saw  that 
embarrassment  certainly,  if  not  ruin,  would  follow  a  general  compliance.  You 
wonder  how  he  got  along?  Pll  tell  you.  His  answer  was  simple  and  frank, 
'  Situated  as  I  am  here  and  being  a  director  ot  the  board,  applications  are  daily 
coming  to  me  to  endorse.  If  1  do  for  one  friend,  how  can  I  deny  another  ?  You 
will  see  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so  for  all,  and  I  am  oblisred  to  prescribe  to 
myself  a  course  which  I  am  sure  you,  yourself,  will  on  rejection,  approve.' 
The  propriet}'  of  his  course  waS  seen  and  he  did  not  make  an  enemy.  Indeed 
the  remark  has  oflen  been  made,  that  Col.  Dorrance  could  decline  a  request  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  man  would  go  away  better  pleased  than  with  half  the 
rest  of  this  world  who  should  have  granted  it. 

"When  a  verj'  young  man,  Mr.  Dorrance  was  chosen  sheriffof  Luzerne  count}-. 
Soon  after  his  term  expired,  he  was  elected  county  commissioner.  In  1808  he 
was  chosen  member  ot  Assembly ;  and.  at  intervals,  he  has  sustained  the  duties 
of  that  responsible  station,  seven  or  eignt  or  nine  years.    I  do  not  remember  the 
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number,  but  as  often  as  he  would  consent  to  serve,  and  always  to  the  satiaiaclioD  €( 
his  constituents.  His  enemies— no,  I  do  wrong — ^he  has  no  enemies^-but  who 
that  is  eminently  fortunate,  is  without  the  Jealousy  of  rivalship? — jealousy  would 
sometimes  intimate  that  he  owed  much  of  his  extraordinary  popularity  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  father,  Lieut.  Col.  Greorge  Dorrance,  was  slain  in  the  Indian 
battle;  and  that  the  universal  sympathy  and  kindness,  so  honourable  to  human 
nature,  felt  for  the  memory  of  those  noble  patriots  who  fought  and  died  in  that 
dreadful  conflict  for  liberty,  were  transferred  to  their  children.  This,  doubdess, 
had  its  influence  in  bringmg  young  Dorrance  forward  into  the  sheriff's  office  so 
unusually  early  in  life ;  but  his  own  good  sense,  intelligence,  aptness  for  business, 
and  pleasing  manners,  would,  wherever  known,  have  made  him  popular  without 
such  extrinsic  aid.  Such  a  circumstance  might  introduce  a  man  with  &vour  into 
public  life,  but  rely  on  it,  before  the  rigid  and  scrutinizing  ordeal  of  public  qpinioo, 
a  man  must  depend  on  his  own  intrinsic  merits. 

^'  Among  the  characteristics  of  Col.  Dorrance^  conspicuously  shone  the  viitoes  of 
firmness  and  moderation.  As  our  excellent  friend,  Ebenezer  Bowman,  used  to 
say,  he  united  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  suavitor  in  modo  with  the  FoairrEE 
IM  Rjc.  Concession  and  conciliation,  when  no  principle  was  involved,  realorinff 
harmony  and  inspiring  confidence  by  healing  councils,  were  his  weapons  and 
policy.  Grave  at  the  council  board,  merry  at  the  banquet — ^his  life  has  been  highly 
useful,  respectable  and  happy.'' 

^'  We  must  call  and  see  mm  when  we  come  back — I  should  like  an  intrododioo. 
But  did  you  not  say  he  was  in  the  fort  when  it  surrendered?" 

^^0!  yes,  and  that  recalls  an  incident  which  must  not  be  omitted.  Aier  ^ 
capimlation,  the  British  marched  into  the  fort  by  the  northern  or  upper  gateway 
The  Indians,  under  Brandt,  as  is  supposed,  their  commander,  maiched  m  at  the 
southern  portal.  Col.  Dorrance,  though  quite  a  lad,  remembers  the  look  and  oon- 
duct  of  the  Indian  leader;  all  eye,  glancing  quickly  to  the  right — then  gtancing  to 
the  left,  with  all  an  Indian's  jealousy  and  caution,  lest  some  treachery  or  amlMish 
should  lurk  in  the  fort.  Alas !  the  brave  and  powerful  had  fallen;  no  strength  re- 
mained to  resist — no  power  to  defend." 

^^  Many  years  and  countless  blessings  be  the  lot  of  the  excellent  man  whose 
interesting  sketch  you  have  given  me !  But  we  approach  the  monument — Push 
on!  I  long  to  see  it  before  the  shades  of  evening  shall  darken  the  view." 

[The  Dorrance  family  came  from  Windham  county,  Connecticut.  There  were 
two  brothers,  George  and  John,  who  settled  in  Kingston ;  both  men  of  intelligence 
and  energy.  Lieut.  Col.  George  Dorrance,  in  1777,  led  a  large  scouting  party  up 
the  river  consisting  of  80  men,  to  disperse  or  capture  a  settlement  of  Indians  and 
Tories  ou  the  Wyalusing.  Having  accomplished  the  object,  an  unseasonable 
snow  storm  detained  them  beyond  their  expected  time,  and  they  sufifered  ex- 
tremely from  cold  and  hunger.  By  Col.  Dorrance's  order  rafts  were  made  of  the 
huts  from  which  the  enemy  had  been  driven,  and  the  whole  of  the  company  were 
safely  wafled  down  to  Forty  Fort.  In  the  battle  Lieut.  Col.  Dorrance  com noanded 
on  the  left  wing  under  Col.  Denison.  His  coolness  in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  when 
one  of  his  men  gave  way,  is  shown  by  the  firm  command,  instantly  obeyed^ 
"  Stand  up  to  your  work,  sir." — ^That  he  fell,  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  about  45, 
and  that  he  was  cruelly  mangled  by  the  savages,  is  elne  where  recorded.  In  the 
Independent  company  of  Capt.  Ransom,  was  Robert,  the  oldest  of  his  two  sons.  He 
served  to  the  close  of  the  war;  afterwards  in  the  western  army;  and  was  in  the 
battle  resulting  in  St.  Clair's  defeat.  A  good  soldier,  he  was  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  few  who  did  not  abandon  his  gun  in  the  flight.  True  to  his  colours  to  the 
last,  he  died  in  the  army,  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  a  subsequent  engagement 
Col.  Benjamin  Dorrance,  of  whom  we  commenced  to  speak,  departed  mis  life  in 
August,  1837,  aged  70  years,  and  was  interred  in  tlie  Kingston  burying-ground  wuh 
every  possible  mark  of  respect  and  affection.  He  left  two  sons.  Col.  Charles 
Dorrance,  resembling  much  his  father,  resides  at  the  homestead.  The  Rev.  John 
Dorrance  is  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wilkesberre. 

Our  legal  readers  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  celebrated  land  trial  before 
Judge  Patterson — Van  Horn,  (Lessee),  vs.  Dorrance. 


The  defendant  in  that  enit  was  John  Donanoe.  the  ^er  btother  of  George. 
John  was  bom  in  1733,  lived  a  bachelor,  and  died  in  July,  1804,  aged  71  yearS| 
commanding  general  confidence  and  re^^ect  throngh  his  whole  lue.J 


^n»^f*0*^>0t^»*t0»0^»0^ 


NO.  V. 
REV.    BENJAMIN    BIDLACK. 

«  The  Pilgrim'!  ipirit  hu  not  fled— 

It  walks  in  noon's  broad  light. 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead 

With  the  holy  stars  by  night."— Pi«n»oia. 

'<  — — LxAT  after  leaf  as  J  turn  orer  the  pages  that  record  the  earl^  history  of 
Wyoming^  the  yirtues  of  courage,  fortitude,  and  patriotism  of  her  mhabitants, 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  Wherever  danger  was  to  be  met,  or  glory  was  to  lie  won, 
there  were  they  found  alert  and  cheerfd  at  the  post  of  duly.  The  battle  was  dis- 
astrous in  the  extreme,  but  without  a  shade  of  dishonour!  What  else  could  hare 
been  expected?  The  bone  and  sinew  of  Wyoming,  raised  for  our  special  defence, 
had  been  called  away  to  defend  the  country  below.  Washington  needed  them: 
Our  coontrv  required  their  services  elsewhere,  and  Wyoming  was  left  exposed  to 
attack.  The  enemy  came !  How  could  our  people  fly?  What  chance  for  life  if 
they  attemoted  a  retreat  through  the  wilderness?  It  is  apparent  that  to  fight  or  be 
miresistingly  slaughtered  was  their  only  alternative.  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  the 
question,  here,  what  they  ought  to  have  done :  though,  I  declare,  I  do  not  see 
among  tne  thousand  difficulties  that  surrounded  them,  that  they  could  have  done 
otherwise  than  meet  the  enemy,  and  decide  their  fate  by  arms.  1  purpose,  by 
and  by,  to  give  a  picmre  of  the  battle — Not  now. 

'<  I  will  now,  my  friend,  present  you  with  a  sketch  of  another  patriotic  family, 
who  fotight.  and  suffered,  and  bled  in  the  righteous  cause  of  liberty. 

<<  There  lives  in  the  village  of  Kingston,  (the  house  stands  at  the  left  as  we 
came  up,  not  far  below  the  residence  of  Col.  Dorrance,)  an  aged  and  venerable 
man,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  persuasion.  Thoup^ 
four  score  years  and  more  have  passed  over  him,  he  still  moves  erect,  with  dig* 
nitv  and  grace.  Tall,  of  fine  form,  in  early  life  he  was  a  powerful  man,  all  nerve 
and  muscle.  Full  of  energy — full  of  ardour — glowing  with  patriotism,  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  his  country  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  He  was  at  Boston  when  Washington  assembled  the  first  American  army, 
to  oppose  Case  and  his  bloody  myrmidons,  and  to  resist  British  aggression.  He 
was  afterwards  at  the  lines  before  New  York ;  he  had  a  brother  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  at  Long  Island,  and,  as  was  the  fate  of  many  a  fine  fellow  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  while  we  were  regarded  as  rebels,  to  be  despised  and 
slaughtered,  instead  of  an  enemy  to  be  respected— he  was  starved  to  death! 

<<  But  who  is  it  you  are  speaking  of?'' 

<<  The  Rev.  Bjcmjamin  Bidlack.  Attend,  and  you  shall  judge  if  his  fiimily  do  not 
stand  out  most  honourably  and  conspicuously  among  the  patriots  of  that  day.  Mr. 
Bidlack's  term  of  enlistment  being  out,  he  joined  his  father's  &mily  at  Wyoming 
in  1777.  Here  he  entered  imm^iately  into  active  duty.  A  large  party  under 
the  command  of  Cs^.  Asaph  Whittlesey,  of  the  Plymouth  company,  was  ordered 
up  the  river  from  whence  rumours  of  tne  enemy  had  come.  Mr.  Bidlack  was 
one  of  the  volunteers.  They  marched  about  50  miles.  Mr.  Bidlack  then  entered 
asain  into  the  regular  service,  and  continued  in  the  army  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
Msides  other  events  in  which  he  participated,  he  was  present  at  the  glorious  and 
crowning  struggle  at  Yorktown,  where  Comwallis,  the  pride  of  the  British  army, 
was  hemmed  in.  The  lion  was  brought  to  bay.  It  is  exhilarating  to  hear  Mr. 
B.  speak  of  that  event,  and  recount  the  incidents  of  the  contest  Our  batteries 
played  away  ni^  and  day.    it  waa  one  inoesiant  blaie  and  thnnder—foar  aod 
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0aih !  Midni^t  wat  lifted  up  80  that  yoa  mi^  piek  up  a  a^to  almcok  any- 
where Od  the  Beld.    The  result  you  know." 

"Truly  that  family  did  their  part  worthily " 

"Stay,  my  friend;  I  have  more  to  tell,  and  of  events  that  occurred  in  this  Talley. 
James  Bidlack,  Jr.,  another  brother,  commanded  the  Wilkesbarre  Company,  which 
he  led  into  battle  on  the  fatal  3d.-^He  died  where  he  stood,  at  the  hesid  of  his 
men.  Only  eight  of  all  his  company  escaped.  They  were  of  the  true  blood,  the 
whole  family  of  Bidlacks — mild  in  private  life,  remarkably  clever  and  obliging; 
the  social  virtues,  in  the  peaceful  circle,  seemed  to  find  in  them  their  happiest 
illustrations:  but  called  to  arms!  and  roused  to  action!  they  were  all  and  each 
every  inch  the  soldier. 

"  The  circumstance  is  certainly  extraordinary — it  is  nevertheless  true:  The  day 
that  Capt.  James  Bidlack  led  his  men  into  action,  his  father,  James  Bidlack.  Sen., 
commanded  a  company  of  aged  men  and  kept  garrison  in  the  fort  at  Plymouth. 
Father  and  sons — all  of  them  were  In  the  service,  and  two  of  them  sealed  with  their 
lives  their  attachment  to  freedom.  Nor  yet  is  the  eventful  story  ended.  Whea 
the  savages  relumed  the  following  year  in  force  to  Wyoming,  old  Mr.  Bidlack, 
the  father,  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  into  a  deeply  sufferins 
eaptivity,  from  which  he  was  only  relieved  by  the  return  of  peace.  But  he  did 
return  to  the  beloved  valley,  and  lived  to  see  his  country  rise  into  almoet  unhoped- 
lor  prosperity,  the  fruit  of  the  services  of  the  patriots  of  the  Revdutioo.  It  ia 
nearly  thirty  years  since  the  father  was  called,  we  trust,  to  a  better  woiid.  The 
circumstances  that  oocurred  in  many  years  of  active  life  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Bidlack,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  purpose  of  these  skeldies 
to  portray.  Many  years  a^o  he  became  a  preacher  of  the  Methodist  persuaaon, 
and  spoke,  as  he  had  fou^t,  with  impressive  earnestness,  and  ardent  siocetilv. 
Indeed,  the  Bidlack  iamily  seem  in  their  conduct  to  have  kept  the  true  end  of  hk 
in  view : 

<  Still  to  employ 
The  mind's  brave  ardour  in  heroic  aims ; 
Such  aa  may  raiee  us  o'er  the  groveling  herd. 
And  make  us  shine  forever — That  n  urc.'  "* 

*  May,  1845.  The  worthy  old  Patriot  still  lives,  blessed  with  abundance,  and  the  even- 
ing of  life  is  cheered  by  the  well-merited  fortune  of  his  son,  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Alden  Bid- 
lack,  who  has  been  the  past  four  years  member  of  Congress  from  this  District;  and  rec«ntl7 
has  been  appointed  minister  to  Grenada,  carrying  with  him  not  only  the  approbation  of  Int 
political  friends,  but  the  hearty  good  will  of  all  his  neighbours. 


^f^^^^^^^t^^^^fm 


NO.  VI. 
NOAH    PETTEBONE. 

The  fine  farm,  after  passing  that  of  Col.  Dorrance,  has  belonged,  from  very  eariy 
times,  to  the  Pettebone  family.  Observe  that  white  house  on  the  ri^ht, — the  bam, 
an  hundred  feel  long,  on  the  left — those  beautiful  flats,  extending  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  river  towards  the  mountain !  Attractive  to  the  eye,  prolific  of  every 
good  thing  kind  earth  can  yield.  Nature  must  have  been  in  excellent  himiour 
when  she  formed  those  lovely  plains. 

Noah  Pettebone  emigrated  from  Hartford  county.  He  had  three  sons  and  four 
daughters;  the  names  of  the  sons  were  Noah,  Stephen,  and  Oliver.  When  the 
Independent  companies  of  Durkee  and  Ransom  were  raised,  Stephen,  the  second 
son,  enlisted  and  marched,  near  the  close  of  1776,  to  join  the  army  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, leaving  Noah,  the  oldest  brother,  and  Oliver,  then  a  lad  of  14,  at  home  with 
their  father. 

When  the  alarm  gun  gave  notice  that  the  enemy  was  in  the  valley,  Noah  re- 
paired promptly  to  tha  poet  of  danger;  was  in  the  dreadful  conflict  ttiat  ensoed, 
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and  was  slain,  leaving  a  young  wife  to  mingle  her  tears  with  those  of  his  .aged 
father,  for  his  ioss> 

Stephen,  having  come  in  with  Capt.  Spalding's  company,  was  murdered  the  fol- 
lowing spring  by  a  band  of  savages,  on  tne  flats,  a  little  beyond  where  the  western 
abutment  of  the  bridge  terminates.  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Buck,  feU  at  the  same 
time,  and  Mr.  Follet  was  shot,  pierced  through  several  times  with  a  spear,  scalped 
and  left  for  dead — ^but  recovered.  His  own  account  of  the  matter  was,  that  know- 
ing they  would  strike  while  signs  of  life  remained,  summoning  his  utmost  power 
he  lay  perfectly  still,  notwithstanding  repeated  wounds,  pretendins  to  be  dead. 
The  bold  and  daring  deed  being  perpetrated  in  plain  sight  of  WiJkeebarre,  the 
Indians,  having  brief  space  to  effect  their  purpose,  did  not  strike  him  wiUi  the 
tomahawk.  The  unflinching  flrmness  displayed  was  almost  more  than  human ; 
we  know  of  but  one  parallel  instance.f 

Thus  two  of  the  old  man's  sons  poured  out  their  life  Mood,  victims  to  Indian 
barbarity,  martyrs  in  the  holy  cause  of  Liberty  and  Independence. 

The  younger  brother  Oliver  was  in  Forty  Fort  at  the  time  ol  its  surrender.  On 
the  decease  of  his  father  the  care  of  the  family  and  estate  devolved  on  him.  The 
writer  remembers  him  well  as  he  appeared  thirty  years  ago.  He  was  tall,  slender, 
but  well  made,  of  fnnk  and  agreeable  manners.  We  knew  him  in  public  life  as 
conmiissioner  of  the  county,  a  vi^ant  and  &ithful  officer ;  and  as  a  private  gen- 
tleman liberal  and  kind,  ever  assiduous  to  please.  He  was  a  man  of  perfisct  in- 
tegrity and  honour.  Having  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  70,  he  died  in  March 
1832. 

Such  is  the  mingled  painful  and  pleasing  record  of  one  of  the  most  patriotic 
families  of  Wyoming,  and  among  the  deepest  sufferers. 

Tlie  plantation  is  now  owned  by  Noah  (it  is  right  to  preserve  the  old  fiunily 
name),  and  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Henry  Pettebone,  in  tne  possession  of  whose 
descendants  we  hope  it  may  remain  a  thousand  years.  Judge  H.  Pettebone,  of 
whom  we  speak,  has  recently  received  that  appointment  in  pla^  of  Judge  Bennett, 
resigned.! 

*  The  widow  intermarried  with  Amariah  Watioiiy  a  reapectable  ftrmer  of  Hnntiiigton. 

t  Related  by  Capt.  Baail  Hall. 

X  Col.  Erattut  HUI,  who  owns  that  very  handaome  teat,  next  above  William  Sweetlands, 
married  a  daughter  of  Oliver  Pettebone,  and  residing  near  the  ipot,  has  taken  great  intereat 
in  the  erection  of  the  monument.  In  his  possession  are  a  number  of  sculls  ana  thigh  bones 
teken  fVom  the  pit,  where  they  were  first  deposited.  For  several  vears,  not  only  the  deep 
stroke  of  the  tomahawk  was  visible,  but  maris  of  the  accursed  scalping  knife  were  plain  ts 
be  seen ;  while  the  rifle  bullet  hole  in  the  thigh  bone,  smoothly  cut,  vrithout  the  leuft 
splint  or  fracture,  as  with  a  sharp  bit  or  gouge,  excited  much  interest.  But  they  are  fast 
crumbling  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

[P.  S.  It  would  appear  that  patriot  blood  ran  warmly  through  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
Pettebone  family,  for  our  researches  show  us  that  those  who  remained  in  Connecticut,  if 
less  deeply  sufferers,  were  not  less  active  in  the  service  of  the  country.  In  1775,  Col.  Jon^ 
than  Pettebone  assembled  his  regiment  and  addressed  them.  <<  The  spirit  was  so  generous," 
says  the  Record,  "  that  a  number  sufficient  to  form  three  companies  of  68  men  each,  ex- 
clusive of  officers,  immediately  enlisted,  and  were  ready  for  any  expedition  on  the  shortest 
notice." 

When  the  militia,  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  were  re-organixed,  Col.  Pettebone  r^ 
ceived  the  command  of  the  18th  Regiment. 

A  gaUant  enterprise  was  effected  in  1777,  in  which  Capt.  Abel  Pettebone  of  Enos>  Reg^ 
ment,  and  Capt.  Levenworth  and  Ely  of  Meigs*  Regiment  took  the  lead.  Having  by  great 
ecleri^  surprised  Uie  enemy  at  Horse  Neck,  the?  took  six  light>horse  prisoners,  a  number 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  arms,  burnt  three  vessels  loaded  with  provisions  for  New  York,  aM 
broke  up  a  pestilent  nest  of  cow-boys ;  returning  after  travelling  more  than  sixty  miles, 
having  been  absent  only  10  hours. 
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NO.  VII. 
MRS.    MYERS. 

«  You  say  we  have  passed  Forty  Fort  ?"  '<  Yes— its  position  was  sixty  rods 

to  our  right  when  we  were  at  the  meeting-honse.''  <<  I  am  sorry  we  did  not  tany 
long  enough  to  take  a  view,  mined  and  dilapidated  as  I  know  it  is,  of  that  so 
much  talked  of  fortification.  But  are  there  not  some  of  the  ancient  people  liTing 
near,  who  were  here  in  those  times  of  peril  and  suffering,  whose  reeoUeetions 
could  furnish  us  with  incidents  worth  remembering,  and  (Soracteristio  aneodolss 
of  some  of  the  distinguished  men  of  that  day  ?''  '<  There  are  several  in  the  nei^ 
bourhood,  and  among  them  a  highly  intelligent  and  respectable  lady,  who  was  If 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  I  refer  to  Mrs.  Mtkrs.  I  think  sne  ia  modier 
of  the  present  sheriff  of  Luzeme;  her  maiden  name  was  Bennett,  dan^^r  of 

Bennett.    Some  years  ago,  when  Professor  Silumak  was  in  the  TaUer,  led 

bv  the  same  liberal  curiosity  which  seems  to  animate  your  breast,  he  Tinted  Miiw 
Myers,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  interview.  Mr.  &  was 
abfnost  an  enthusiast  in  whatever  related  to  Revolutionary  story.  An  aidant  friend 
of  liberty  himself  his  gallant  father  was  an  officer  in  the  war  for  independeooe; 
so  he  entered  with  that  hearty  zeal  upon  his  inauiries,  which;  from  sympadiy, 
awakened  in  Mrs.  Myers  a  lively  recollection  of  the  time. 

<<  Our  men.  Mrs.  M.  said,  marched  out  two  or  three  abreast,  with  dnuns  beating 
and  colours  nying.  They  were  all  conscious  that  there  was  great  danger ;  th^ 
knew  not  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  for  they  had  concealed  it  with  great  skiu. 
She  mentioned  this  fact:  One  of  the  people,  a  Mr.  Finch,  had  been  shot  and 
scalped  two  days  before  the  engagement,  near  the  gorge  of  the  mountain,  not  fu 
from  where  Shoemaker's  tavern  now  is.  A  Mr.  Hewitt  at  the  same  time  was  shot 
through  the  hand.  A  considerable  party  went  out  on  the  2d  of  July  to  bring  away 
the  remains  of  Finch,  and  did  so  without  interruption.  Afterwards  it  was  known 
that  several  hundred  Indians  were  concealed  within  striking  distance,  and  could 
easily  have  destroyed  our  whole  party,  but  did  not  choose  to  unveil  their  strength. 
lest  our  people  should  become  too  cautious. 

'^  After  our  men  had  marched  forth  from  the  fort,  several  horsemen  were  seen 
galloping  up  from  towards  the  Ferry.  All  eyes  were  upon  them :  their  horses  jaded, 
were  yet  in  a  foam — the  sweat  dropping  urom  their  panting  sides.  They  proved 
to  be  Capt.  Durkee,  Lieut.  Phineas  Pearce,  and  another  officer  from  Capt  Spald- 
ing's company,  which  had  advanced  as  far  as  Shupp's,  about  fifty  miles  distance; 
and  these  gallant  men  had  ridden  all  ni^ht.    The^  learned  that  our  people  had 

fone  out  to  meet  the  enemy.  ^  A  morsel  of  anything,  Mrs.  Bennett,'  said  they  to 
er  mother — <  a  morsel  of  food,  and  we  will  foUow.'  The  taUe  was  hastily  qnead, 
and  they  partook  of  their  last  meal.  Of  course  they  had  not  slept,  and  were  veiy 
unfit  for  the  field  action.  Country !— liberty !— home ! — wives!—- children!— and 
friends! — all  were  in  danger;  and  they  allowed  no  selfish  consideration  to  wndi 
a  feather  against  the  behests  of  duty.  Forward  they  went — rushed  into  the  thiu- 
est  of  the  fight,  and  when  the  sun  cast  his  last  bright  glance  on  the  rallenr,  they 
slept  in  the  arms  of  honourable  death,  or  wounded,  were  prisoners  to  demons 
incarnate,  reserved  (the  thought  is  distressing — horrible !)  reserved  for  agonizing 
torture. 

<*  During  the  battle,  those  left  at  Forty  Fort  could  step  on  the  river  bank  and  hear 
the  firing  distinctly.  For  a  while  it  was  kept  up  with  spirit,  and  hope  prevailol ; 
by  and  by  it  became  broken  and  irregular,  84)proaching  nearer  and  nearer.  'Ah!' 
exclaimed  one, '  all  is  lost— our  people  are  defeated — they  are  retreating !'  It 
was  a  dreadful  moment.  The  battle  began  about  four  in  the  ^temoon.  Just  at  eve- 
ning a  few  of  the  fugitives  rushed  in  and  fell  down  exhausted — some  wounded  and 
bloody.  Through  the  night,  every  hour,  one  or  more  came  into  the  fort  On  the 
4th,  the  dsiy  after  the  massacre,  terms  ot  capitulation  were  agreed  upon  between 
Col.  John  Butler  and  Col.  Denison.    The  enemy  marched  in  six  abfeast,  part  at 
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one  gate,  part  at  the  other,  their  banners  flying  and  music  playing.  On  paper 
the  terms  are  fiur,  and  security  promised  by  the  victor  to  life  and  property. 

''  But  the  Indians  immediately  began  to  rob  and  bum,  plunder  and  destroy.  Col . 
Denison  sent  for  Col.  Butler ;  tney  sat  down  together  oy  a  table  on  which  the 
capitulation  had  been  signed,  (which  is  yet  carefully  preserved  by  Mrs.  Myers.) 
She  and  a  girl  a  little  older  sat  on  a  seat  within  the  fort,  close  by,  and  heard  every 
word  they  said.  Col.  D.  complained  of  the  injuries  doing  to  the  inhabitants  by 
the  savages.  <  I  will  put  a  stop  to  it,  sir.  I  will  put  a  stop  to  it,'  said  Butler.  The 
laundering  continued;  Col.  D.  sent  again  for  Butler,  and  remonstrated  with 
energy : — <  Col.  Butler,'  said  he, '  we  have  surrendered  our  fort  and  arms  to  you 
on  the  pledge  of  your  faith  that  life  and  property  should  be  protected.  Articles  of 
capitulation  are  considered  as  sacred  by  all  civilized  people;'  this  was,  perhaps, 
the  third  time.  ^  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,'  replied  Col.  Butler,  waving  his  hand  im- 
patiently, '  I  can  do  nothins  with  them — I  can  do  nothing  with  them.' 

''  The  Indians,  to  show  £eir  entire  independence  and  power,  came  into  the  fort, 
and  one  took  the  hat  from  Col.  Denison's  head.  Another  demanded  his  rifle, 
frock,  a  dress  much  worn  by  ofiicers  as  well  as  sc^diers.  It  did  not  suit  Col.  D. 
to  be  thus  stripped—- whereupon  the  Indian  raised  his  tomahawk  menacingly,  and 
Col.  Denison  was  obliged  to  yield ;  but  seeming  to  find  diflicult^  in  taking  on  the 
garment,  he  stepped  back  to  where  the  young  women  were  sitting ;  the  girl  who 
sat  by  Miss  Bennett  was  one  of  Col.  D.'s  own  family — she  under^Scfod  the  move- 
ment, and  todc  from  a  pocket  in  the  frock  a  purse,  and  hid  it  under  her  apron ; 
the  frock  was  delivered  to  the  Indian,  and  the  town  money  ^for  the  purse,  con- 
taining a  few  dollars,  was  the  whole  military  chest  of  Wyommg)  was  saved. 

<'  Mrs.  Myers  represents  Col.  Butler  as  a  portly,  good-looking  man,  perhaps  45, 
dressed  in  ffieen,  tne  uniform  of  Butler's  rangers,  with  a  cap  and  feather.  Col. 
Butler  led  me  chief  part  of  his  army  away  in  a  few  days ;  but  parties  of  Indians 
continued  in  the  vsuley  burning  and  plundering.  Her  facer's  house  was  left  for 
a  week ;  she  used  to  go  out  often  to  see  if  it  was  safe.  One  morning  as  she  looked 
out  from  the  fort,  fire  after  fire  rose,  east,  west,  north  and  south — and  casting  her 
eyes  towards  home,  the  flames  were  bursting  from  the  roof,  and  in  an  hour  it  was 
all  a  heap  of  ruins. 

<  Why  flames  yon  fkir  valley — why  shoot  to  the  blast. 
Those  emblems  like  stars,  to  the  firmament  cast  T 
>Tis  THE  rime  shower  or  auxN,  all  dreadMly  driven!' 

In  a  week  or  ten  days  it  was  seen  that  the  articles  of  capitulation  afibrded  no 
security — and  those  that  remained  followed  their  friends  who  had  fled  imme- 
diately after  the  massacre  into  exile. 

^^  Having  returned,  peace  returned  not  with  them.  Early  the  following  qprins 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  fieUher  of  Mrs.  Myers,  a  lad,  her  brother,  and  Lebeus  Hammonol 
who  were  out  at  work,  were  captured  by  a  party  of  six  savages,  and  hurriea 
away  to  the  north.  One  evening  the  2d  or  3d  day,  Mr.  Bennett  asked  one  of  the 
Indians  for  his  moccason  awl,  to  help  put  on  a  button.  '  No  want  button  for  one 
night.'  replied  the  savage— from  which  the  prisoners  inferred  that  after  another 
day  tney  were  to  be  murdered.  While  the  Indians  went  to  a  spring  to  drink, 
they  concerted  a  plan  to  escape.  Mr.  Bennett  being  in  years,  was  permitted  to 
travel  unbound.  Hammond  and  the  boy  had  their  arms  tied.  At  night  they  all  lav 
down  to  sleep  except  an  Indian  and  Mr.  Bennett ;  the  latter  brought  in  dry  woodf, 
kept  up  &e  nre,  busied  himself  as  if  to  make  everything  as  comfortable  as  he 
could,  and  then  seating  himself  by  the  fire,  took  the  Indian's  spear,  laid  it  on  his 
li^>,  and  rolled  it  playfully  on  his  thigh.  Every  now  and  then  the  savage  would 
cast  a  look  at  him,  half  of  suspicion,  and  then  go  to  picking  the  deer's  head  again 
which  he  had  roasted  and  held  in  his  hand,  nodding  me  while,  half  asleep. 
Hred,  the  other  Indians  who  had  laid  down  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  snored 
loudly,  and  Bennett  was  soon  assured  of  their  being  in  a  deep  sleep.  Watching 
Yob  opportunity,  he  thrust  the  savape  throueh  with  the  (n)ear,  who  fell  across  the 
boming  logs  with  a  groan.  In  an  instant  mmmond  and  youns  Bennett  were  cut 
loose^  and  the  other  Indians  attacked,    five  were  killed,  and  the  other  got  away 
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wounded,  a  spear  sticking  in  his  back.  The  victors  came  in,  bringing  wilih  thea 
the  Indians'  scalps  and  their  arms  as  trophies." 

'<  Upon  my  word !  there  was  trial,  suffering  apd  courage.  Bat  none  of  Mrs. 
Myers'  family,  it  seems,  were  in  the  battle?" 

'^  0  yes — ^not  her  father,  but  her  brother  Solomon  was  in  the  thickest  of  tba 
engagement,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape.  The  BzimsTT  iamily  stands 
fomi  conspicuously  among  the  patriots  of  that  day,  who  foo^  and  sufiered  ior  &• 
glorious  cause  of  liberty." 

<'  Blissful  rest  to  those  who  have  departed !  Prosperity  and  happineaB  to  the 
living!"* 


*  Mrs.  Bennett  has  been,  and  yet  is  one  of  the  clearest  chroiiiclers  of  earij 
Though  the  light 

<<  ReTisits  not  those  orbs,  that  roll  in  Tain 
To  find  its  piercing  ray,'* 

the  mental  eye  retains  all  its  early  power  and  Instre.  Though  now  (1845)  83  years  of 
age,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  sit  by  her  side  and  hear 

'<  Of  most  disastrous  chances — ^hair  breadth  'scapes,*' 

witnessed  in  her  eventfUl  youth.  A  beautiful  situation  on  the  left,  half  a  nule  above  Cd. 
Dorrance's,  is  the  property  and  residence  of  that  brother's  son  who  was  taken  widi  her 
fiither.  All  around  the  house  there  is  a  display  of  neatness  and  taste,  deligfatfiil  to  behold. 
John  Bennett,  Esq.,  besides  being  one  of  the  very  best  fiirmers  in  the  ^lley,  daring  tiM 
location  of  our  canal,  proved  himself  an  able  engineer,  combining  with  aocnraie  nallMnatical 
knowledge,  that  soundness  of  judgment  which  no  teaching  could  impart.  It  baa  been  itetad 
that  one  of  the  sons  of  Mrs.  Myers  was  high  sheriff  of  the  coun^;  another  was  for  a  nnmber 
of  years  an  approved  magistrate;  and  a  daughter  is  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peck,  the  aUe 
editor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Review,  published  in  New  York,  and  a  polished  geatleBsn, 
as  well  as  a  most  eloquent  preacher.  It  is  pleasant  to  trace  up  the  fortunes  of  deeply  sdfti^ 
ing  fiunilies  from  the  gloom  of  the  olden  tmie  to  the  brightness  which  now  gilds  their  palk. 


^»^>^>^^^»^^»^M^^^»^^ 


NO.  VIII. 
THE    SHOEMAKER    FAMILY. 

"  Stop  !  Draw  the  reins,  boy.  Slay  vour  horses !  Let  us  tarry  a  moment  be- 
fore this  beautiful  mansion.  A  double  nouse,  set  in  from  the  avenue  far  enoo^ 
to  allow  a  spacious  yard,  lofty  shade  trees,  fruits,  flowers  and  ^rubbery  in  ex- 
uberant profusion,  yet  nothing  crowded !  See  that  Peacock  spreading  his  golden 
honours  as  he  moves  upon  the  velvet  lawn.  Upon  my  word,  this  would  be 
thought  handsome  in  New  Haven  itself!" — "  Yes,  and  possibly  me  pattern  may 
ha?e  been  taken  from  that  fine  city,  for  the  owner  was  educated  at  Yale !"  "  And 
is  he  a  descendant  from  an  old  Wyoming  patriot?"  "  Ay,  by  both  sides  of  the 
house.  The  Hon.  Charles  Denison  Shoemaker  is  the  son  of  the  late  Elijah  Shoe- 
maker, formerly  sheriff  of  Luzeme,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  the  son  of 
Lieut.  Benjamin  Shoemaker,  so  treacherously  slain  by  Windeckery  on  the  day  of 
the  massacre.  Benjamin  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  good  old  Camenmian 
Scotchman,  frequently  spoken  of  in  our  preceding  pages.  That  the  alliance 
is  cherished  as  it  should  be  is  shown  by  <'  M'Dowal"  being  given  as  a  middle 
name  by  Sheriff  Shoemaker  to  one  of  his  sons.  Elijah  Shoemsdcer  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Nathan  Denison,  whose  name  is  itself  an  eulogy,  and  synoaj' 
mous  with  every  manly  virtue." 

'^  In  respect  to  the  two  grandfathers  our  annals  are  so  full  as  to  leave  no  details 
necessary  nere,  further  than  to  say,  that  their  plantation  was  the  original  allot- 
ment of  Mr.  Shoemaker  when,  as  one  of  the  Forty,  he  came  in  on  the  first  setde- 
ment  of  Wyoming.  Elijah,  me  father,  added  to  it  several  lots. — ^Between  the 
avenue  and  the  mountain,  he  held  a  mile  square,  bounded  on  the  four  skies  by 
roads,  and  subject,  when  the  crops  became  inviting,  to  the  depredations  of  cattle. 
During  those  summer  months,  just  at  dawning  of  day  you  might  see  him  monnted« 
two  strong  and  favourite  dc^  nis  companions,  starting  for  a  four  mile  ride  round 
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that  faTonrite  portion  of  his  place.  Tlie  early  and  stirring  activity  of  the  master  kept 
alive  a  similar  spirit  in  all  around  him,  and  it  required  the  abundant  product  of 
his  large  plantation  to  support  his  numerous  fomily  and  meet  the  demands  which 
his  hospitality  and  too  greatly  obliging  disposition  made  upon  him.  Every  one 
who  wanted  a  favour  was  sure  of  an  obliging  answer,  and  almost  certain  of  aid 
ftom  his  purse,  his  granary,  or  his  name. 

<<  Mer  finisning  his  studies  and  ^duating  at  New-Haven,  C.  D.  Shoemaker 
letomed.  and  was  soon  after  appointed  prothonotary  of  Luzerae,  subsequently 
jodge  01  the  county,  which  he  held  for  several  years.  Among  the  active  busi- 
ness men  of  the  county,  he  has  several  brothers,  all  in  prosperous  circumstances. 

**  Pleasing  as  are  the  speculations  and  beautiiul  the  review,  we  must  not  linger 
loo  long;  but  hasten  on  to  other  inviting  scenes." 


NO.  IX. 
JUDGE    DENISON. 

''  More  gentlyhere :  we  ^proach  the  hallowed  spot  where  the  aged  and  the 
TOtmg  men  of  Wyoming,  gadiering  around  their  wives,  their  mothers,  and  their 
uttle  ones,  to  shield  them  irom  the  Airy  of  the  ruthless  savages — to  protect  their 
hearths  and  their  altars  from  violation— -presented,  in  array  of  arms,  their  own 
breasts  to  the  foe.  Many  were  old  and  feeble;  man^  were  young  and  tender; 
few  had  been  accustomed  to  war,  and  all  were  undisciplined.'' 

"  Why  then  did  they  go  out?" 

"Wliat  could  they  do?  The  eflfective  men  of  Wyoming  were  away  with 
Washington's  army.  Already  had  the  enemy  made  a  lodgment  in  the  upper 
port  of  the  valley ;  and  unless  defeated  and  driven  back,  the  whole  settlement 
would  become  a  scene  of  murder  and  conflagration  from  their  scattered  bands. 
To  bring  a]l  together  into  forts  was  impracticable,  and,  dispersed  as  they  were, 
where  were  they  to  obtain  provisions?" 

*'  I  see  how  it  wa&— they  must  fight  and  conquer,  or  be  slaughtered,  without 
the  honour  of  a  manly  resistance." 

**  As  brave  men  were  wont  to  do,  they  took  counsel  of  their  courage,  and 
marched  out  to  meet  danger  in  the  very  teeth.  It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  describe 
the  battle  ^  but  look  to  the  left.  Do  you  observe  that  ancient  looking  red  house, 
standing  m  a  dozen  rods  from  the  road,  surrounded  by  those  venerable  trees? 
That  was  the  residence  of  Col.  Nathah  Denison^  who  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  the  American  troops.  Though  unfortunate,  his  conduct  on  that  day  was  that 
o[  a  faithful  and  brave  officer.  Outflanked  and  overpowered  by  a  vast  superi- 
ority of  numbers,  the  change  of  position,  wisely  ordered,  became  a  retreat-^-the 
retreat  a  rout — the  battle — a  massacre." 

"  I  tremble — my  heart  sinks  within  me,  and  a  cold  shivering  comes  over  my 
frame,  when  I  hear  of  that  bloody  afiair.  But  pray  tell  me,  is  it  true  that  Col. 
Denison  took  command  of  the  fort?  Is  it  true  that  when  called  on  to  surrender 
and  he  asked,  '  What  terras  ?'  they  answered — ^  The  Hatchet,'  and  neverthe- 
less, without  further  attempt  at  defence,  he  gave  up  the  fort  to  certain  destruction, 
and  almost  every  soul  was  murdered  before  his  eyes  ?" 

"  No^it  is  not  true." 

'*  Such  is  the  statement  of  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Botta,  Marshall,  and  I  think  the 
London  Gentleman's  Map;azine  for  1778."  ''  All  false^ — all  different  versions  of 
the  same  story,  but  agreeing  in  the  grossest  errors." 

"  He  did  not  then  surrender  his  command  to  the  cruelty  of  the  eneinv,  who 
threatened  them  with  the  hatchet,  and  that  without  effort  to  protect  them  ?" 

^<  No— no.  All  these  statements  do  great  injustice  to  Col.  Denison ;  and  it  i« 
adaoge,  in  his  lifetime,  he  did  not  take  means  to  remove  this  impression  from 
hia  iair  fxme.  No.  His  conduct  in  the  veiy  trying  hour,  when  the  foit  was  siu^ 
ronnded  by  an  exulting  and  victorious  enemy,  was  ^hat  of  a  wiae,  firm,  and  pap 
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triotic  officer.  I  love  to  take  every  occasion  to  rescue  hia  name  from  thoae  aa- 
fiersiona.  Knowing  hia  worth  and  venerating  his  memory,  1  take  pleaaore  lo 
vindicate  his  character  and  to  speak  his  just  praise.  Col.  Deniaoa  sorreiidered 
on  terms  of  capitulation;  considering  the  circumstances  iA  which  he  was  placed, 
honourable  to  his  character  as  an  officer:  above  all,  shielding  aod  protecting  the 
women  and  children — all  who  were  in  tne  fort,  from  violence.*  Pertiaps  hi^^ 
powers— a  more  consummate  prudence — equal  boldness  and  self-poeaessiooy  an 
necessary  to  save  the  remnants  of  a  people  so  situated  >  than  to  lead  aocoessfiiUy 
in  battle.  Marshall,  in  his  late  editioUf  has  corrected  the  error,  and  given  a  moia 
correct  account  of  the  transaction.  The  universal  respect  and  confidence  that  alp 
tended  Col.  Denison,  from  the  battle  to  the  time  of  his  death,  attest  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  his  character  was  held  among  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming,  who 
were  witnesses  of,  and  affected  by,  his  conduct. 

^^  When  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut  ceased,  and  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  be- 
came supreme  in  Wyoming,  Col.  Denison  was  appointed  from  policy,  as  beiop 
a  favourite  of  the  people,  in  whom  they  had  entire  confidence,  one  of  Uie  asaoei- 
ate  judges  of  the  court.  Four  were  commissioned :  Denison  and  Gore— selected 
as  being  partial  to  the  Yankee  interest ;  Fell  and  HoUenback— one  a  Pennsylva- 
nia Quaker,  the  other  a  Virginian — were  preferred  as  having  the  confidence,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  of  the  other  party.  A  man  of  good  sense  and  stem  integrity — the 
selection  was  made  with  great  wisdom  and  propriety." 

''  Do  you  remember  Wyoming  so  long  ago  as  to  be  able  to  recall  the  cooit  to 
recollection,  when  all  four  of  the  judges  were  on  the  bench?" 

'^  0,  yes — perfectly :  I  see  them  now.  Clourts  were  held  in  the  <diambec  of 
what  was  the  old  academy,  the  jail  being  below.  Behold  Sheriff  C<4t  with  hit 
white  staff  in  advance--see  that  short,  fat,  somewhat  aged,  but  active  man,  w^ 
a  smart  cocked  hat,  coming  up. — ^Look  a^ain :  they  are  arranged  on  the  beaoh. 
The  President  of  the  Court,  Judge  Rush,  m  the  centre:  on  his  ri^t  Judges  Dem- 
son  and  Gore— on  his  lefl.  Judges  Hollenback  and  Fell.  Dimity  and  deconui 
mark  their  appearance  and  proceedings,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  restrain  tha 
impetuosity,  the  wit,  or  mischief  of  a  numerous  bar  of  highly  talented,  but  some- 
what ungovernable  lawyers.  Judge  Denison,  though  cheerful  in  the  social  ciicle, 
never  laughed  and  seldom  smiled.  His  looks  were  grave,  but  pleasing — net 
sad,  but  extremely  sedate.  Such  was  the  character  of  all  his  deportment  Hii 
judgment  was  sound,  as  his  heart  was  pure ;  but  there  was  nothing  showy  aboot 
him — no  attempt  at  effect — ^but  all  reposed  in  him,  because  his  integrity  was  un- 
doubted, while  his  good  sense  and  intelligence  inspired  unlimited  confidence. 

^'  The  president  judge  with  a  slight  cast  in  his  eye,  that  gave  a  peculiar  but  not 
unpleasant  expression  to  his  countenance,  had  a  look  full  of  intelligence,  quick- 
ness and  sagacity : — ^  Are  you  ready,  gentlemen,  on  the  part  of  the  defendantf 
How  clear  his  voice,  how  distinct  his  enunciation !  To  the  grand  jury  his  charges 
were  models  of  purity  of  style,  soundness  of  sentiment,  and  impressiveness  of 
delivery.  But  look  at  the  bar — there  is  Lawyer  Dick,  a  thick,  stout  set  gentlema 
of  five  and  thirty.  Wit,  humour,  sarcasm,  playing  about  his  round  fece.  Hi 
comes  out  in  thunder — he  sets  the  court  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  having  throwa 
them  off  their  guard,  by  a  few  powerful  but  pertinent  remarks,  drives  his  cause 
home,  and  wins  it,  if  possible  to  be  won. — ^That  tall,  delicate  looking  gentlemaa. 
so  neatly,  I  might  say,  elegantly  dressed,  is  Dan  Smith,  of  Northumberland.  See! 
he  turns  pale  and  actually  trembles  as  he  rises  to  speak :  you  are  interested  b^ 
such  exceeding  modesty,  and  half  fear  he  will  not  be  able  to  go  on.  Fear  nothing. 
What  grace — how  sweetly  his  voice  breaks  on  the  ear — what  words  of  persuasi?e 
wisdom  begin  to  flow — and  now,  pour  along  in  a  rapid  torrent.  Ah !  that  is  elo- 
quence. Just  such  a  man,  were  I  a  girl  of  twenty,  methinks,  I  should  fall  in  love 
with — were  he  ten  or  fifteen  years  younger. — Observe  that  heavy  stout  gentlemaor 
with  large  head  and  florid  complexion :  Stop— he  is  about  to  speak.     How  rapid 

*  After  the  surrender,  there  wms  bat  one  life  lost  in  the  fort.  It  is  impoftant  that  tlw 
matter  be  rightly  comprehended.  Teh  execution  of  Boyd  was  the  only  instance  of  hb 
being  Uken,  after  the  capitulation,  wUii  Col.  John  Butler  Uft  Wyomfytg  with  kit  af«|. 
Thbit  began  scenes  of  murder  and  conflagration,  by  bands  of  maraadii^  Iitdiaas^  whsa 
be  avanvd  be  oovld  not  eontroL 
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his  delivery — the  words  crowd  so,  ooe  upon  the  other,  they  sometimes  choke 
utterance :  then  the  stream  flows  asain.  He  talks  good  sense.  Why  shouldn't  he  ? 
His  head  has  more  law  in  it  than  half  a  modem  library.'' 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  It  is  Etan  Rick  EvanS;  a  powerful  advocate  with  a  good  fee  and  an  intricate 
oanse.  This  very  handsome  man  on  the  left  is  Charles  Hall,  of  Sunbary.  His 
dress  is  rich — how  neatly  his  ruffle  is  plaited !  Slow,  distinct,  and  yery  pleasant 
in  npeaking,  he  prepares  with  care,  and  argues  his  cause  with  excellent  skiD. 
^t  nere  is  the  distinguished  Thomas  Cooper  going  to  speak  in  a  crimimd  cause. 
Short,  round,  stooping  forward — ^his  head  nodding  as  if  too  full  of  matter  to  hold 
fldll — a  florid  and  ri^t  English  countenance  and  complexion.'' 

«  Will  he  speak  long  ?" 

'^  Not  he.  His  forte  is  to  seize  two  or  three  strong  points  and  present  them  for- 
cibly to  the  court  and  jury.  He  never  wearies  by  long  speeches :  never  uses  a 
word,  an  illustration,  or  an  argument  that  is  not  to  the  purpose.  A  man  of  extra- 
ordinary endowments — of  most  distinguished  genius :  but  there  rises  an  answerer 
to  Mr.  Cooper.  Observe  that  tall — ^raw,  I  had  almost  said — and  awkward  man ; 
how  he  scratches  his  head— depend  on  it  there  is  something  in  it.    How  high  he 

g itches  his  voice :  how  loud  he  speaks :  how  plain,  unselected,  almost  coarse  in 
is  language.    Yet  is  there  matter  in  him." 

"But  who  is  he?" 

"  That  is  John  Ross,  of  Easton.  He  has  not  a  particle  of  grace,  but  he  is  in- 
defatigable :  his  dress,  though  good,  is  awkwardly  put  on ;  what  does  he  care?  the 
law  is  his  study — the  practice  his  delight  He  mingles  freely  with  all  classes, 
high  and  low.  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Hence  he  is  a 
most  successnil  jury  lawyer:  and  not  only  remarkable,  but  renowned,  in  all  the 
courts  he  practices  in,  for  his  technical  accuracy  in  drawing  indictments,  and  his 
almost  irresistible  ingenuity  in  pulling  them  to  pieces,  when  drawn  by  another.'- 

"  You  amuse  me  with  these  sketches  of  the  old  bar.  Can't  you  give  us  a  por- 
trait of  Sit^eaves,  Dan  Levy,  Duncan,  Charles  Houston,  Bowman,  Wells.  Grif- 
fin, Dyer,  Catlin  and  Palmer?" 

"  Stop— -stop— you  are  cutting  out  too  much  work  for  one  afternoon."  "  Yes,  I 
oould  give  you  a  characteristic  trait  or  two  of  each ;  but  not  now.  Besides,  it  was 
not  my  purpose  to  speak,  at  present,  of  any  of  the  Luzerne  lawyers.  Gtf  all  these, 
as  time,  opportunity,  and  humour  shall  prompt.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of 
peace,  Judge  Denison  retumed  to  Stonington,  Connecticut,  and  with  filial  piet^ 
Drought  out  his  aged  father  to  reside  with  him.  The  old  gentleman  survived  until 
1803,  and  then  was  gathered  to  his  native  earth,  aged  88  years. 

"  Col.  Denison  departed  this  life  January  25th,  1809,  aged  68  years. 

"His  piety  was  ardent.  The  sweet  influences  of  religious  faith  and  hope  chast- 
ened and  elevated  to  saint-like  purity  his  naturally  amiable  disposition.  One  of 
his  sons,  now  no  more,  was  several  years  a  representative  fix>m  Luzerne  in  the 
Assembly,  and  afterwards  in  Congress,  in  both  of  which  stations  he  served  with 
distinguished  ability.  It  is  conceded  that  to  Mr.  George  Denison,  with  Judge  Scott 
and  Judge  Mallery,  we  owe,  in  a  great  degree,  all  that  is  beneficial  in  our  sys- 
tem of  intemal  improvement,  especially  as  regards  northern  Pennsylvania: — 
Bat  yonder  is  the  monument." 


NO.  X. 
LUKE    SWEETLAND 


Strangers  who  visit  Wyoming,  besides  having  in  view  a  visit  to  the  monument, 
the  batde  ground  and  bloody  rock,  should  cross  the  bridge  and  pass  up  through 
Kingston  tor  the  pleasure  ol  the  ride.  The  road,  or  rather  noble  avenue,  for  five 
milesy  is  an  hnndued  feet  wide,  showing  that  the  miods  of  the  eaiiy  seltleia  were 
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gmdnated  on  no  narrow  settle.  The  Kingston  gentlemen  (thanks  pfobably  to 
ueir  ladies)  j  have  displayed  a  much  greater  degree  of  taste  in  their  buildings,  die 
improvement  of  their  CTounds^  and  in  ornamental  shrabbery  aionnd  their  direA- 
ings,  than  their  neighbours.  A  companion,  quick  to  hear,  intelligent  to  relate, 
ai^  with  sufficient  tact  not  to  annoy  by  talking  too  much,  woukl  add  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  jaunt.  From  among  fifty  elegant  country  seats,  one  on  the  left,  half  a 
mile  after  passing  Col.  Denison's,  would  immediately  attract  admiialian  aad 
elicit  praise.  It  is  the  residence  of  William  Sweetland,  Esq.  For  many  yeas 
an  enterprising  merchant,  wealth  has  Rowed  into  his  coffers  as  if  they  wen  is 
natural  deposit.  Besides  the  embellishment  around  his  mansion,  hia  hanog 
brought  in  pipes  from  the  mountain  more  than  a  mile,  water  firom  a  sprang,  tlut 
he  might  have  a  cool  and  gushing  stream  at  his  door,  shows  that  he  haa  the  n^ 
spirit  to  render  home  an  agreeable  place.  His  mills  within  the  ravine  of  the  moiBi> 
tain,  and  several  fanns  with  white  cottages  further  up  upcm  the  hilla^  t^  at  mm 
of  taste,  enterprise,  and  true  economy. 

Mr.  Sweetland  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  form  the  present  constitotion;  and, 
if  inclination  had  led  him,  might  have  entered  into  public  life  in  any  alatiaa  hi 
should  havis  chosen. 

This  is  another  pleasant  instance  of  prosperity,  among  descendants  firam  eaify 
Wyoming  settlers  who  were  doomed  to  dreadful  suffering. 

Luke  Sweetland,  the  grandfather,  bore  arms  in  defence  of  Wyoming,  ahfaong^ 
it  is  not  certainly  known  whether  he  was  in  the  batde.  Immediately  after  the 
expulsion,  he,  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  others  of  the  inhabitants,  united  together 
and  joined  Tnot  enlisted)  the  company  of  Capt.  Spalding.  The  iact  is  shown  by 
the  receipt  tney  gave  to  Col.  Butler  for  continental  arms,  issued  to  them  at  Port 
Penn.  Their  aid  thus  strengthening  Spalding's  company  enabled  him  eaiher  to 
march  to  Wilkesbarre  and  arrest  the  depredations  of  the  Indiana.  Mr.  Swee^nd 
was  taken  prisoner  with  Joseph  Blanchard,  near  Nanticoke,  where  they  had  goae 
to  mill,  (this  was  August  24,  1778,)  and  were  carried  by  the  sayagea  to  their 
country,  near  Geneva  Lake.  Besides  the  constant  dread  dt  torture,  hia  anffsnags 
from  cold  and  want  of  food  during  the  winter  were  intense.  A  man  of  ardent 
piety,  the  confidence  and  hope  imparted  by  religion  sustained  him.  To  trace  his 
weary  days  of  captivity  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  ever-recurring  sorrows. 
After  having  failed  in  several  attempts  to  escape,  he  was  at  length  rescued  by  our 
army  under  Gen.  Sullivan.  Returning  to  his  native  Connecticut,  he  had  a  nar^ 
rative  of  his  captivity  and  sufierings  printed  at  Hartford,  which  is  in  the  poesessioD 
of  the  writer.  In  later  days  I  knew,  and  knowing,  could  not  but  esteem  the  good 
old  man.  His  taste  and  pride  took  a  right  direction,  and  were  of  much  value  to  the 
settlement;  I  refer  to  his  establishment  of  a  nursery  for  fruit,  and  his  introduction 
from  New  England  of  various  kinds  of  apples,  selected  with  care.  It  is  long  since 
he  was  withdrawn  from  life.  The  contrast  between  the  sufilBrings  of  the  grandsiie 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  descendant,  leads  to  agreeable  reflections.  I  cannot  doss 
this  very  brief  notice,  without  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  William  Sweet- 
land and  Belding  Sweetland,  sons  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  in  early  life  were 
the  attached,  the  respected  mends  of  the  writer.  Though  in  a  position  remarkable 
for  general  health  they  were  both  taken  away  in  the  midday  of  activity  and  xueh^ 
ness.    Peace  to  those  who  have  departed ;  prosperity  and  honour  to  the  living  I 


NO.  XT. 
CAPT.    M'KERACHAN. 


Capt.  Willum  M'Kerachan  was  the  first  officer  of  the  Hanover  company. 
Evincing  at  once  a  spirit  of  singular  modesty  and  patriotism,  he  said  to  Capt 
Stewart,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle :  '^  My  pursuits  in  life  have  thus  &r  been  those 
of  peace;  you  have  been  used  to  war  and  accustomed  to  comnumd.  On  paiade 
i  oaa  manflDuyfe  my  men ;  but  in  the  field  no  umeoeasaiy  hanurd  ■hnold  be  nm*, 
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• 

a  mistake  might  prove  fetal.  Take  you  the  lead;  I  will  fight  under  yon,  with  my 
men,  as  an  aid,  or  a  private  in  the  ranks.  Yonr  presence  at  the  head  of  the 
Hanover  boys  will  impart  confidence.''   So  it  was  arranged,  and  they  fell  together. 

Mr.  M'Kerachan  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  Not  classically,  but  well  educated, 
he  left  Belfest,  county  Antrim,  in  the  summer  of  1764,  then  a  young  man,  to  seek 
ids  fortune  in  America.  Landing  in  Philadelphia,  he  passed  into  Chester  county, 
md  taught  school  in  Nantmel,  for  a  season ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Bucks  coun^. 
There,  and  in  New  Jersey,  he  spent  a  year  or  two,  occupied  in  the  honourable 
piofession  of  a  schoolmaster.  As  early  as  1774^  tiie  romance  of  the  Wyoming 
contest  attracted  and  pleased  his  ardent  imagination,  and  he  became  a  settler  at 
Nanticoke,  Hanover  township.  After  instructing  children  a  brief  period,  scenes  of 
wider  scope  and  more  commanding  interest  engaged  his  attention.  Having  ae- 
oumulated  by  industry  and  economy  sufficent  funds,  he  set  up  a  store,  and  purchased 
kmds.  Among  his  papers  recently  found,  are  a  number  of  deeds  for  valuable 
tracts,  showing  that  he  had  become  a  very  respectable  landed  proprietor.  In  has 
memorandum  book  are  several  passages,  indicative  of  his  studies,  knowledge  and 
^aracter.  Mathematical  problems^  some  of  them  belonging  to  navigation,  show 
&at  that  branch  of  science  was  familiar  to  him.  An  entry,  made  June  24,  1768, 
'would  indicate  that  serious  subjects  occupied  his  Noughts,  and  that  he  was  of  the 
Presbyterian  persuasion.  ''The  Saturday  before  the  sacrament,  Mr.  Foster  had 
his  text  in  Matthew  the  12th  chapter  42d  verse.  The  sacrament  morning  Mr. 
Carmichael  had  his  text  in  the  12th  chapter  and  3d  verse  of  Isaiah. 

"The  evening  sermon  by  Mr.  Foster. — ^Text,  6th  chapter  and  11th  verse  of  the 
Ephesians." 

That  he  was  not  only  esteemed  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  by  the 
community  at  large,  is  shown  by  his  commission  from  the  authorities  in  Connec- 
ticut, as  a  magistrate  in  Westmoreland,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court. 

Several  stanzas  of  poetry  are  in  his  hand-writing.  Wnether  original  or  copied, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine.  If  his  own,  thev  show  talent ;  if  selected,  they 
certainly  display  taste,  though  they  may  sound  old  fashioned : 

To 

"  Now  let  my  cares  all  buried  lie. 
My  griefs  be  ever  dumb ; 
Tour  sorrows  swell  my  heart  so  high 
They  leave  my  own  no  room." 

Were  we  sure  the  poetry  was  his  own,  we  would  copy  the  preceding  four  verses, 
which  have  some  pretty  lines  of  thought.  But  though  desiring  to  give  as  perfect 
a  picture  as  possible  of*^  Wyoming  and  its  distinguished  men,  we  must  not  swell 
our  volume  too  much  by  extraneous  matter,  however  interesting.  He  was  tall, 
had  a  fine  person — an  alert  step— a  cheerful  disposition,  and  a  countenance  pleas- 
inshr  expressive. 

He  fell,  as  the  reader  is  apprized,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1778,  in  the  Indian  battle. 
Farewell  to  the  brave,  the  generous,  the  true-hearted  Irishman.  Gentle  sleep  and 
a  happy  resurrection  to  his  manly  spirit,  who,  in  the  midst  of  gathering  honours 
and  accumulating  prosperity,  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood,  laid  down  his  life  for 
Wyoming ! 


NO.  XII. 

MR.    SAMUEL    CAREY. 

While  our  minds  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  Jacobus  Plains,  as  the 
upper  part  of  Wilkesbarre  is  termed,  sketching  a  brief  outline  of  the  Abbott'»— 
the  Searie's — and  the  Williams',  who  reside  there,  methinks  I  may  as  well  fulfil 
a  promise  peviously  made,  and  give  you  some  account  of  the  fomily  of  CjlRkt, 
their  neighbours;  a  name  which  stands  conspicuous  on  the  list  of  those  patriots 
who  served  and  soared  at  Wyoming;  in  tlie  came  of  liberty  and  their  eoonliy. 
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Mr.  Samnel  Carey  i»  now  79  years  old ;  of  course  he  was  19  in  1778,  the  year 
of  the  battle.  Active,  ardent  and  patriotic,  he  was  enrolled  in  Captain  Bidlack^ 
eompanv — was  out  on  several  scouting  paities  before  the  inTaaion— -was  i^  at 
Wyalusmg,  and  with  our  men  at  Ebceter,  aiding  to  bring  away  the  remains  of 
the  Hardings  and  others,  murdered  by  the  Indians  a  day  or  two  before  the  bal^ 
On  the  fatal  third  he  was  at  his  post,  and  marched  with  the  brave  Bidlack  to  the 
contest.  Tlieir  position  was  near  the  right.  The  left  wing  was  eariieat  pressed 
and  retreated,  being  thrown  into  entire  confusion  before  the  centre  or  right  gave 
way;  bat  retreat  had  become  inevitable.  Mr.  C.  left  the  road  and  paaaed  Snm 
on  the  low  fiats  near  where  the  monument  is  now  t)eing  erected ;  ^pperah  Hib- 
herd  was  nearest  to  him.  Uibberd  was  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood^  six  UmI 
high|  built  at  once  for  strength  and  activity ;  he  was  straigm  as  an  arrow,  aad 
moved  with  a  light  elastic  step.  Of  him  it  is  told  by  several  of  the  old  settlenj 
that  in  their  athletic  sports  Hibberd  would  take  off  his  hat  and  shoes— let  two 
companions  hold  a  string  extended  so  that,  in  walking  imder  it,  he  could  jut 
touch  it  with  his  head :  he  would  then  step  off  a  few  paces  till  he  got  his  proper 
distance,  return  on  the  spring,  and  leap  over  the  string  with  the  alertness  oi  the 
boundins  deer.  His  activity,  and  manly  and  social  qualities,  rmidered  him  a 
general  favourite.  Mr.  Hibberd  was  but  recently  married.  Preparations  for  the 
engagement  had  been  made  the  day  previous.  Fear  was  a  stranger  to  his  breast; 
but  he  was  sensible  and  sagacious,  and  he  saw  from  the  unprepared  state  of  our 
people,  enfeebled  by  the  two  companies,  raised  for  our  special  defence,  being 
marched  and  kept  away,  and  firom  the  evidence  of  great  force  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  that  the  chances  were  all  against  us.  Perhaps,  and  it  is  thought  there  was 
a  particular  presentiment,  that  go  the  battle  as  it  would,  he  should  not  sarvive. 
But  listening  to  nothing  but  the  dictates  of  patriotism  ana  duty,  he  fitted  himssif 
for  the  field — went  to  the  door — ^looked  abroad  to  the  bright  heavens  and  the 
beautiful  earth,  then  clothed  in  the  rich  robe  of  approaching  harveet— gased  a 
moment — rested  his  gun  against  the  door-post — ^hastened  into  the  house  and  im- 
pressed one  parting  kiss  on  the  pale  lips  of  his  trembling  bride— spoke  not  a 
word,  but  tore  himself  away ;  and  the  next  hour  there  was  not  a  soldier  that 
marched  to  the  field  with  more  cheerful  alacrity.    He  went  to  return  no  more. 

Hibberd  and  Carey  ran  together  towards  the  river,  Hibberd  in  advance,  break- 
ing a  path  through  a  heavy  piece  of  rye.  The  obstruction,  perhaps,  proved  fatal 
to  him ;  for  by  the  time  they  got  through  lie  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  showed 
signs  of  great  fatigue.  On  coming  near  the  river  bank  and  leaving  the  rye  field, 
Mr.  Hibl^rd  sprang  to  the  sandbar,  but  was  closely  pursued  by  an  Indian,  who 
overtook  him  before  he  could  gain  the  stream.  As  Hibberd  turned  to  defend 
himself  he  received  the  accursed  spear  in  his  breast,  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  sand. 

Mr.  Carey  got  to  the  river  lower  down,  and  succeeded  in  swimming  across, 
but  the  savages  hatl  crossed  over  before  him,  and  he  was  instantly  surrounded  by 
several.  One  who  seemed  to  have  authority  took  charge  of  him,  but  a  smau 
Indian,  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and  having  lost  an  eye,  (as  he  stood  naked, 
for  Mr.  C.  had  stripped  off  all  his  clothes  that  he  might  swim,)  with  a  malicioas 
smile,  drew  a  knife  up  and  down  his  breast  and  abdomen,  about  an  inch  from 
the  skin,  saying  the  while,  "Te-te — te-te."  They  then  made  him  swim  hick, 
bound  his  hands,  and  he  was  conducted  to  Wintermoot's.  TTie  fort  hat!  been  set 
on  fire  by  the  enemy  at  the  commencement  of  the  engagement,  and  Mr.  C.  saw 
the  remains  of  one  or  two  of  our  people,  who  had  been  thrown  on  the  burning 
pile,  but  they  were  then  lifeless.  That  night  he  lay  on  the  cround,  bound,  and 
without  food.  The  next  morning  an  officer  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  his 
open  hand.  "  You  are  the  fellow,'^  said  he,  "  that  threatened  yesterday  morn- 
ing you  would  comb  my  hair,  are  you?"  He  then  learned  that  the  Indian  who 
had  taken  him  was  Capt.  Roland  Montour,  who  now  gave  him  food,  unbound, 
and  led  him  to  a  young  savage  who  was  mortally  wounded.  What  passed  he 
could  not  then  perfectly  comprehend,  but  afterwards  learned  the  purpose  was  to 
show  him  to  the  dying  Indian,  and  ask  if  his  life  should  be  preserved  and  he  be 
taken  to  the  Indian's  parents  to  be  adopted  instead  of  their  lost  son.  He  assented, 
and  young  Carey's  lite  was  saved.  They  then  painted  him,  and  gave  him  the 
name  of  me  dying  Indian--*Coconeunquo— of  the  tribe  of  Ononda^wa. 
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When  tiie  enemy  inarched  irom  the  valley,  Mr.  Carey,  carefully  guarded,  was 
taken  with  them,  and  when  they  reached  the  Indian  country,  was  handed  over  to 
the  family  into  which  he  had  been  adopted,  where,  if  he  would  have  conformed 
to  savage  customs,  and  have  drunk  so  deep  of  the  waters  of  forsetfulness  as  to 
oease  to  remember  country,  connection  and  friends,  he  might  have  remained 
peaceable,  if  not  happv ;  but  beloved  Wyoming,  doubly  dear'  from  her  sorrows, 
would  rise  to  his  slumbers,  as  it  was  ever  present  to  his  waking  hours,  and  be 
sighed  for  liberty  and  home.  He  thinks  the  old  Indian  and  squaw — ^his  savage 
parents — saw  that  he  could  not  mingle  in  spirit  with  them ;  lor  they  used  con- 
stantlv  to  mourn  for  their  lost  boy.    Just  at  day-breaking  they  would  set  up  a 

Eitiful  cry— oh !  oh !  ho ! — and  at  evening,  as  the  sun  was  going  down— oh !  oh ! 
0  \ — and  with  all  their  stoicism  their  sorrows  would  not  cease.  At  times,  while 
here,  he  suffered  much  from  hunger,  having  only  a  spoonful  of  parched  com  a 
day  for  several  weeks.  He  thought  he  should  have  famished ;  and  in  the  severe 
winters,  his  sufferings  from  cold  were  extreme;  but  he  shared  like  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  they  evidently  meant,  after  once  adopting,  to  treat  him  kindly. 

More  than  two  weary  years  were  passed  in  this  way,  when  he  sot  to  Niagara, 
where  he  was  detained,  though  with  less  suffering,  until  restored  to  liberty  by 
the  glorious  news  of  peace  and  independence.  It  was  on  the  29th  of  June,  1784, 
before  the  charming  valley  again  met  his  sight,  after  having  suffered  six  years  of 
distressing  captivity. 

Mr.  Carey  mentions  the  fact,  stated  by  others,  that  Walter  Butler,  a  favourite 
son  of  Col.  John  Butler,  was  killed  by  the  Americans,  near  Mud  Creek,  on  re- 
turning from  one  of  his  excursions  against  our  settlements  on  the  Mohawk.  He 
adds— what  before  I  did  not  remember  to  have  heard— that  one  of  the  Winter- 
moots  was  killed  at  the  same  time-  Butler  was  shot  by  a  rifle  ball  through  the 
head,  aimed  at  him  from  an  extraordinary  distance. 

There  was  a  Joseph  Carey  and  Samuel  Carey  both  killed  in  the  battle,  but  it 
does  not  occur  to  my  recollection  whether  they  were  relatives  of  the  Mr.  Samuel 
Carey  of  whom  I  now  speak.  His  brother,  Nathan  Carey,  was  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  fortunately  escaped.  Their  father's  name  was  Eleazer  Carey,  a  name 
held  by  one  of  his  descenaants,  still  known  and  highly  respected  in  the  valley. 

Though  at  the  advanced  age  of  79,  Mr.  Carey  enjoys  tolerable  health;  his  mind 
active  and  his  memory  sound.  Though  not  rich,  he  is  yet,  by  the  industry  and 
frugality  of  a  long  life,  comfortable  in  his  dechning  days,  and  has  the  happiness 
of  having  sons  and  daughters  settled  around  him,  idl  well  to  live,  and  all  respect- 
able— and  some  in  very  independent  circumstances.  His  wife,  Theresa,  was  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Daniel  Gore,  of  whom  I  have  spoken ;  so  that  if  the  moiB- 
ing  of  life  was  clouded  with  sorrow  and  woe,  his  evening  is  calm  and  serene.* 

^^But  did  you  not  say  there  was  a  Mr,  John  Carey j  a  brave  and  faithful 

soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war  ?" 

I  did :  the  brother  of  him  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking.  An  old  and  re- 
spected friend,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  him  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
— Do  not  hurry  me.  I  must  not  mingle  things  too  much  together.  In  due  time 
you  shall  hear  all ;  but  have  patience.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell.  There  never 
was  a  people  who  did  more,  or  suffered  more— or  ever  received  so  little  remune- 
ration. It  was  high  time  that  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  Wyoming  should  be 
fully  stated,  and  her  neglected  and  traduced  character  be  vindicated.  While  I 
can  speak,  or  hold  a  pen,  she  shall  not  need  a  tongue  or  hand  to  defend  her. 

*  Mr.  Samuel  Carey  died  in  1S42,  and  was  buried  with  military  honoura. 


NO.  XUI. 
COLONEL    RANSOM. 


George  Palmer  Ransom  was  a  working  bee  firom  the  beffinnins.  Tliouffh  scarce- 
ly 14,  he  enlisted  in  h^  ftuher's  company  and  maiched,  on  the  Ist  of  Janoaiyi 
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1777— the  dead  of  winter— 4o  join  Washington's  aimy.  Raosom's  eompanT  eoD- 
listed  of  82  men,  and  Durkee^s  was  equal,  both  being  fulL  In  September  roUmr* 
iag,  die  company  had  62 ;  but  Gaylord,  father  of  C.  £.  Grayloid;  two  Sawyers,  fam- 
thers  of  the  former  sheriff  Slocum,  had  died,  as  had  Speneer. — ^Underwood  hadt 
rupture  and  was  discharged.  Porter  was  killed  at  Millstooe— Colton,  Woiden, 
Austin,  and  James  Smith  had  returned  or  were  on  furlough.  These  paiticobn 
«fe  adverted  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing  beyond  doubt,  Uiat  the  two  oompauMi 
flf  Durkee  and  Ransom  were  large — having  more  than  80  in  eaoh.  Tliey  went 
}fy  Stroudsbuigh  and  reached  Morristown  early  in  the  evening. 

Thence  they  marched  to  Millstone — they  were  attached  to  no  regiment  or 
Brigade— but  were  called  the  Independent  Companies  and  acted  as  a  disdnet 
corps — ^in  the  most  active  and  dangerous  position,  between  the  lines  of  the  two 
armies.  The  enemy  was  at  Brunswick— our  men  at  Millstone,  within  littfte 
more  than  an  hour's  march.  As  might  have  been  expected,  they  vreie  imms* 
diately  engaged.  The  enemy  came  out  in  considerable  force  to  fora^re,  and  had 
three  or  four  pieces  of  cannon.  General  Philemon  Dickerson  (brother  of  John 
Dickerson,  author  of  the  Farmer's  Letters),  commanded  a  detachment  of  New 
Jersey  militia,  who,  with  the  two  independent  companies,  attacked  the  Britiak. 
A  sharp  engagement  ensued — the  enemy  were  routed ;  forty -seven  wagons  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  horses  were  taken.  In  this  eugagement  Jusitiee  PMlar 
was  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  fell  dead  close  by  the  side  of  Seij.  Thomas 
Williams.  Porter  is  spoken  of  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  a  lemaikahiy  fine 
fellow.  Pleasant  of  countenance,  well  formed,  extremely  active  and  withal  buoy- 
ant and  gay— a  most  cheerful  companion  as  well  as  an  excellent  soldier.  One 
of  the  wagons,  a  trophy  of  victory,  was  brought  to  Wyoming  by  Capt  Ransom, 
Itot  with  almost  everything  else  was  consumed  by  the  fire  of  the  savages.  The 
Talue  of  the  property  taken  must  have  been  considerable,  as  each  soldier  shared 
four  dollars  of  the  proceeds.  Two  of  the  militia  were  killed  and  a  number  €^  the 
British.  It  was  a  gallant  affair  j  the  two  companies  were  commanded  by  Duikee 
as  the  eldest  captain.  In  spring  they  were  ordered  to  Boundbrook,  and  placed  with 
other  portions  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Lincoln.  Just  at  day,  the  morning  aler 
their  arrival,  the  enemy  came  upon  them  by  surprise,  on  three  sides.  Lincdn^i 
horse  was  saddled — ^he  mounted— ordered  a  retreat  to  a  hill  about  a  mile  distant 
little  execution  was  done  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  although  they  were  quite 
near,  and  hallooed,  ^^  Run,  you  damn'd  rebels,  run.'^  If  our  men  knew  when  to 
run  away,  they  also  knew  when  to  fight — as  the  regulars  well  knew,  and  kept  at 
a  respectful  distance  when  we  had  taken  up  a  suitable  position.  The  summer  was 
sickly ;  the  two  companies  suffered  from  the  camp  distemper.  Those  also  were 
inoculated  for  the  small-pox  who  had  not  previously  gone  through  the  disease. 
The  companies  were  in  constant  service  during  the  ensuing  eventful  and  severe 
campaign — wherever  there  was  danger  to  be  met  or  honour  to  be  won. 

They  were  in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown.  At  the  bombard- 
ment of  Mud  Fort,  the  companies  being  stationed  at  Woodbury,  detachments 
were  drafted  for  duty  on  the  works  and  sustained  the  hottest  of  the  enemy's  fire. 
Constant  Matthewson,  belonging  to  Ransom's,  being  with  a  detachment  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  Spalding,  was  killed  in  the  fort. 

Now  the  companies  were  attached  to  the  1st  Connecticut  reeiment — ^Lient  CoL 
Russell.  As,  when  they  first  marched,  they  were  kept  as  a  distinct  corps,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  it  was  intended  to  keep  them  from  Wyoming  (where,  by  the 
resolution  of  Congress  for  raising  them,  they  were  to  be  stationed),  no  longer  than 
the  pressing  emergency,  under  which  they  were  called  away,  demanded ;  but  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  superior  to  all  law  or  contract,  compelled  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  them  below,  leaving  Wyoming  wholly  defenceless.  They  wintered 
at  Valley  Forge. 

Rumours  now  of  the  meditated  attack  of  the  savages  upon  Wyoming  came  down. 
The  officers  respectfully  but  firmly  urged  on  their  superiors  that  the  enemy  were 
preparing  to  strike  Wyoming— that  there  was  no  force  there  to  defend  it— that 
these  companies  were  raised  under  a  solemn  pledge  that  they  should  be  stationed 
there  for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants;  and  asking  to  be  marched  back.  Bot 
they  could  not  be  spared.    Some  resigned  and  returned,  and  the  two  companies 
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were  oooscHidated  into  one  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Simon  Spalding;  and 
orders  given  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  settlement.  Young  Ransom  was  wiOi 
Capt.  Spalding.  They  marched  first  to  Lancaster — then  to  leading;  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  the  Wind-Gap,  to  Shoup^s,  four  miles  from  Merwine's,  where  they  were 
on  the  8d  of  July — the  day  of  the  oattle.  What  countless  woes  might  hare  been 
averted  had  tliey  not  been  ordered  away,  or  permitted  sooner  to  return !  The  first 
mder  was  to  march  in,  and  take  possession  of  Wilkesbarre  fort,  as  a  rallying 
pointy  and  they  advanced  to  the  creek  where  the  ^te,  this  side  of  Pocono,  stands. 
Meetmj^  the  flying  inhabitants,  who  told  them,  with  their  force  they  would  do  no 
good,  Oapt.  Spalding  sent  scouts  to  see,  who  returned  with  news  that  ^e  whole 
▼alley  was  in  possession  of  the  savages.  They  returned  to  Stroudsburgh — gave 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to  the  suffering  fugitives,  waited  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  under  the  command  of  Col.  Butler,  marched  in,  early  in  August,  to 
Wyoming. 

The  battle-ground  presented  a  melancholy  spectacle.  Most  of  the  bodies  were 
80  mnch  decayed  they  could  not  be  recognized.  Mr.  Ransom's  father  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  into  Wintermoot^s  fort,  and  his  head  cut 
off.  There  was  the  most  tiger-like  ferocity  exhibited  against  all  who  had  been 
into  the  service  from  Wyoming,  especially  the  officers.  Every  species  of  torture 
was  practised  upon  them.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  bodies  that  it  was  impossible 
then  to  gather  and  bury  them.  In  the  ring  near  Perkins'  tavern,  al  Bloody  Rock, 
where  the  prisoners  were  murdered,  Mr.  Ransom  counted  27  bodies. 

In  1779,  when  Gen.  Sullivan  invaded  the  Indian  country,  Capt.  Spalding's  com- 
pany accompanied  him,  and  Mr.  Ransom  was  at  his  post.  He  was  in  the  battle 
of  Newtown,  and  p;ives  a  very  interesting  account  of  that  memorable  invasion. 
The  case  of  Lieut.  Boyd  is  one  of  thrilling  interest,  but  our  space  does  not  allow 
of  its  detail  here.    We  shall  recur  to  that  and  other  incidents  hereafter. 

In  December.  1780,  Mr.  Ransom  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  6ntler'0 
Rangers  and  Inaians.  Old  Mr.  Harvey  was  taken  at  the  same  time,  with  Bullock, 
Frisby,  Cady,  and  Elisha  Harvey,  son  of  the  old  gentleman. 

They  were  taken  to  Niagara.  On  ^eir  way  they  suffered  much  from  cold  and 
hunger;  but  at  Tioga-point  they  killed  a  horse,  and  then  fared  sumptuously.  Next 
summer  the  old  men  were  released,  young  Harvey,  Frisby,  and  Ranscnn  kept 
prisoners,  and  sent  to  Montreal  during  the  summer.  In  the  fall  they  were  re- 
omved  to  Prisoner's  Island,  where  there  were  167  American  captives. 

A  sketch,  not  a  biography — an  outline  is  all  that  my  limits  permit;  but  there  is 
one  incident,  so  characteristic  of  American  spirit,  and  so  honourable  to  the  firm- 
ness and  patriotism  of  our  soldiers,  that  I  beg  leave  to  relate  it  somewhat  at  length. 
"In  February,  1781," — I  take  Mr.  Ransom's  own  words — "I  was  in  Canada,  45 
miles  up  the  St.  Lawrence  river  from  Montreal,  on  an  island  with  about  166  Ame- 
rican prisoners.  We  were  guarded  by  the  refugees,  or  what  was  called  tories, 
that  belonged  to  Sir  John  Johnson's  2d  regiment.  The  commanding  ofiicer  of 
the  guard,  on  the  island,  was  a  young  Scotch  officer,  by  the  name  of  MacCalpin, 
about  18  years  of  age.  The  winter  was  very  severe,  and  a  great  snow  storm  came 
and  drifted  before  the  door  of  the  guard,  who  sent  for  some  of  the  American  pri- 
soners to  shovel  it  away.  They  refused,  saying  they  were  prisonera  of  war,  and 
he  had  no  right  to  set  them  to  work  for  his  pleasure.  Enraged  at  this,  the  ofiicer 
ordered  them  into  irons,  and  directed  others  to  take  the  shovels  and  go  to  work; 
these  also  refused,  and  were  ironed.  So  he  went  on  commanding  and  meetinff 
with  resolute  disobedience  to  what  they  considered  a  tyrannical  order.  They  had 
taken  up  arms  and  periled  their  lives  to  resist  British  tyranny,  and  would  not 
now.  though  prisoners,  submit  to  it.  Some  were  ironed  two  together— some  to  a 
bar  lonr  togetner ;  thus  he  kept  putting  into  irons  as  lon^  as  he  had  hand  cuffs  left. 
Among  the  last  who  refused,  were  myself  and  one  Wm.  Palmeters.  We  were 
then  put  into  an  open  house,  without  door,  floor,  or  windows,  and  directions  given 
that  we  should  have  neither  victuals,  brandy,  nor  tobacco ;  but  our  faithful  friends 
contrived  to  evade  the  guard,  and  we  were  furnished  with  all.  There  we  re- 
mained all  night,  suffering  extremely  from  the  cold.  The  next  morning  MacCalpia 
came,  thinking  our  spirits  were  broken,  and  demanded  if  we  would  not  shovel 
snow.    O^e  word  all  answered— <  Not  by  order  of  a  d— d  Tory.'    He  then  took 
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us  out  of  that  place,  and  put  us  in  a  hut  just  finidied,  with  a  good  floor,  and  we 
sent  for  a  black  man,  a  good  fiddler,  fw  we  had  two  on  the  ialand.  We  than 
opened  our  ball,  dancing  to  keep  ourselyes  warm,  jigs,  hornpipes,  ioor  and 
nz  handed  reels.  Where  four  were  ironed  to  one  bar,  they  could  dance  the 
oro68-handed,  or  what  we  called  the  York  reel.  We  continued  in  this  menj 
mood  until  our  Scotch  gentleman  found  the  place  was  too  good  for  na.  He  then 
took  us  out  and  put  us  mto  a  loft  of  one  of  the  huts,  which  stood  so  low  thai  a  man 
could  stand  up  only  under  the  centre  of  the  ridge.  Here  we  were  kept  in  extreme 
sufiiering  two  days  and  nights.  In  the  mean  time  MacCalpin  sent  for  Charles 
Grandison,  our  fiddler,  and  ordered  him  to  play  for  his  pleasure.  The  Uack 
went,  but  firmhr  declared  he  would  not  play  while  his  fellow-prisoners  were  in 
irons.  The  officer  then  ordered  a  sort  of  court  martial,  composed  of  tori^  who 
of  course  brought  in  the  poor  negro  guilty.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was  that  he 
should  be  stripped — tied  up,  and  receive  ten  lashes  on  his  naked  back— which 
was  done.  Smarting  with  the  lash,  the  officer  then  demanded  if  he  would  fiddle 
as  he  was  ordered.  ^  No,  not  while  my  fellow-prisoners  are  in  irons.'  Again 
he  was  tied  up,  and  ten  lashes  laid  on,  but  his  nrmness  was  not  to  be  shakoi, 
and  the  officer  sent  him  to  his  hut. 

''  But  T  left  my  story  to  tell  about  the  fiddler.  MacCalpin  then  sent  a  party  of 
sddiers  to  bring  up  some  of  the  prisoners,  several  of  whom  were  flogged  severe- 
ly; and  one,  against  whom  the  tones  had  a  particular  spite,  was  tied  neck  and  heels, 
a  rope  put  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  thus  drawn  up  to  the  chamt)er  floor  and 
kept  until  he  was  almost  dead — ^let  down,  and  then  drawn  up  again.  One  John 
Albricrht,  a  young  continental  soldier,  was  flowed  almost  to  death  for  being  a 
kind-hearted  man  speaking  his  miud  freely.  But  not  one  American  was  found 
to  shovel  snow. 

''  We  remained  here  till  the  9th  day  of  June,  when  myself  and  two  others,  James 
Butterfield  and  John  Brown,  made  our  escape  from  the  island  and  laid  our  cooise 
for  Lake  Champlain.  The  11th  at  noon,  we  came  to  the  lake,  and  three  days 
after  we  got  to  a  settlement  at  Hubbertston,  Vermont— the  next  day  to  Casdelon, 
to  a  fort— from  that  to  Pultney,  where  I  had  an  uncle  living.  My  companions 
went  on  to  Albany,  and  there  proclaimed  the  cruelty  of  the  Scotch  officer;  it  was 
published  in  the  papers— a  flag  was  dispatched  to  remonstrate  against  such  abuse 
of  our  men;  and  we  had  the  pleasure  to  hear,  not  long  after,  that  MacCalpin  was 
tried  and  broke — the  prisoners  being  called  as  witnesses  against  him." 

After  visiting  his  relations  at  Canaan,  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  of  which 
he  was  a  native,  Mr.  Ransom  returned  to  Wyoming,  and  soon  after  joined  his  com- 
pany, attached  to  Col.  Butler's  regiment,  stationed  at  West  Point,  where  he  re- 
mained till  honourably  discharged,  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

From  that  time  to  this,  Mr.  Ransom  has  resided  at  Plymouth,  upon  the  beauti- 
fill  Shawnee  flats,  perhaps  the  richest  portion  of  Wyommg.  He  has  been  called 
by  the  votes  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  command  the  regiment,  which  his  knowledge 
01  military  tactics  well  fitted  him  to  mancBUvre  and  discipline.  Having  served  his 
country  during  the  dark  hours  of  the  revolutionary  contest  long  and  faithfiilly,  un- 
ambitious of  office,  he  has  lived,  and  still  lives  respected  and  Gloved.  Hardships 
endured  while  in  the  service  combined  with  age,  have  much  afl*ected  his  limbs, 
so  that  he  helps  himself  along  with  two  short  staves  or  crutches.  He  coald 
scarcely  dance  now,  though  his  heart,  I  will  answer  for  it,  is  as  light,  and  his 
spirit  as  firm  for  liberty  and  his  country,  as  in  '81. 

He  was  strongly  made,  broad  chested,  and  active  in  early  life.    He  spruig 

Suick  and  moved  fast  who  got  ahead  of  him  then.  His  life  and  cheerfiilness  in 
le  most  gloomy  hour  diflused  itself  in  good  humour  and  spirit,  through  the  whole 
company.  The  death  of  his  father — ^the  losses  and  sacrifices  in  the  Revolutiooaiy 
contest,  for  the  savages  and  tories  spared  nothing  of  theirs  when  they  swept  the 
valley  by  fire  and  sword — left  him  poor  at  the  close  of  the  war.  and  imposed  the 
necessity  of  constant  industry.  Children  and  grandchildren^  among  the  most  re- 
spectable in  the  valley,  are  living  and  growing  up  around  him,  and  may  be  prood 
to  claim  descent  from  such  ancestors.  Without  being  wealthy,  he  is  yet  comfort- 
able in  his  old  age.  No  one  takes  a  livelier  pleasure  in  beholding  the  freedom 
and  prosperity  of  his  beloved  country,  the  fruits  of  his  Other's  and  his  own  toils 
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mnd  BafferingB.  Rare  indeed  is  the  case  presented  of  a  son's  serving  through  the 
whole  of  the  Revolutionary  contest,  and  of  his  father  serving  several  years  and 
laying  down  his  life  in  the  same  noble  cause.  Verily  the  services  and  the  blood  of 
the  Ransoms  have  been  a  portion  of  that  seed  from  which  have  sprang  up  the 
independence,  freedom,  and  prosperity,  which  make  happy  our  favoured  land. 
Long  may  these  blessings  continue — long  may  the  veteran  soldier  and  patriot 
live  to  enjoy  them.  And  may  the  young  men  of  the  present  generation  take 
pattern  from  these  noble  spirits,  and  resolve  to  give  everything,  even  life  itself, 
to  defend  the  glorious  cause  of  Liberty  and  Law.* 

*  1845.  Col.  Ransom  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  very  tolerable  health,  except  his  lame- 
ness, though  his  age  is  82.  A  grandson,  George  Palmer  Steele,  has  just  closea  his  term  of 
office  as  sheriff  of  Luzerne.  Capt.  Ransom,  his  father,  was  bom  in  Canterbury.  He  and 
Capt.  Dnrkee  had  both  been  in  die  old  French  war.  Durkee,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
60,  Capt.  Ransom  41.  Col.  Durkee,  an  older  brother,  who  is  frequently  spoken  of,  1769, 
and  anerwards  as  colonel  of  one  of  the  Connecticut  regiments,  died  at  Norwich,  more  than 
40  years  ago,  and  was  buried  with  extraordinary  display. 


NO.  XIV. 
COL.    JOHN    JENKINS. 

'^  CoL.  John  Jenkins  was  a  very  prominent  man  for  many  years  in  Wyoming. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Jenkins,  Esq.,  a  respectable  magistrate,  an  accurate  sur- 
veyor, and  an  ardent  patriot.  You  nave  probably  seen  an  account  of  a  town 
meeting,  legally  warned,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Westmoreland,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles  with  England,  at  which  votes  were  passed,  that  make  the  blood 
thrill  through  the  heart  even  now,  declaring  their  decided  hostility  to  the  uncon- 
stitutional measures  of  the  British  Parliament— denouncing  them  as  ruinous  to 
American  liberty,  and  pledging  themselves  to  stand  by  the  Continental  Con^ss 
in  the  steps  taken  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  freedom  and  their  country.*  John 
Jenkins,  Esq.,  had  the  honour  to  preside  as  moderator  of  the  meeting  when  those 
glorious  resolutions  were  adopted." 

'^  I  have  heard  of  them,  but  have  not  seen  them.  It  required  good  and  stout 
hearts  thus  early  to  take  so  bold  a  stand.  They  were  patriots,  indeed :  and  for 
myself,  I  would  rather  have  those  patriotic  votes  to  show,  as  the  work  of  an  an- 
cestor of  mine,  than  the  proudest  patent  of  nobility  ever  granted  by  a  king.  His 
descendants  ought  to  have  them  beautifully  copied,  framed,  and  hung  up  as  a 
pariour  ornament.'^ 

"  You  are  right — they  should.  It  would  show  a  just  and  patriotic  pride.  The 
old  gentleman  took  an  active  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  times  until  the  expul- 
sion of  the  inhabitants,  in  1784,  when  he  removed  to  Orange  county.  New  York, 
and  there  died. 

^^  John  Jenkins,  the  son,  of  whom  I  now  speak,  had  been  appointed  collector 
of  taxes,  but  that  did  not  exempt  him  from  military^  duty.  In  November,  1777, 
he  was  on  a  scouting  party  up  the  river,  near  fif^y  miles.  Mr.  York  (father  of  the 
late  Rev.  Miner  York)  was  one  of  his  companionsw  Lemuel  Fitch  was  another; 
thov  were  ambushed  not  far  from  Wyalusing,  captured  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
and  taken  to  the  British  lines.  I  am  told  there  is  somewhere  in  existence  a 
journal  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  kept  during  his  captivity,  but  my  searches  for  it  have 
been  unavailine.f  An  Indian  chief  of  some  celebrity  was  a  prisoner  to  the 
Americans  in  Albany,  and  Col.  John  Butler  sent  Mr.  Jenkins,  under  an  escort  of 
Indians,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  chief  On  the  way  he  suffered  exceedin^y,  and 
had  it  not  been  that  a  young  savage  had  become  warmly  attached  to  him,  Mr. 
Jenkins  thought  he  should  have  been  massacred,  and  was  almost  sure  he  should 

*  Mrs.  Bertha,  consort  of  Col.  John  Jenkins,  died  in  1841,  aged  84  years.    She  is  SfT«* 
ral  times  mentioned  in  oor  annals, 
t  8iac«fiMuid. 
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have  been  starred.  Ardent  and  constant  in  his  attachments,  as  implacafale  aad 
emel  in  hit  lesentraentB^  the  savage  presents  a  character  in  which  vice  and  viF- 
toe  are  strangely  mingled  and  strongly  contrasted.  The  young  Indian,  amidat 
ram  and  riot,  for  his  s^e  kept  himself  sober  and  calm^  fed  him — protected  him; 
and  Mr.  Jenkins  was  prompt,  at  all  times,  to  do  justice  to  his  £Euthfbl  friend, 
thou^,  from  the  cruelties  practised  here,  the  savages  generally  were  objects  of 
horror  and  detestation. 

'<  Arrived  at  Albany,  the  chief  for  whom  he  was  to  have  been  exchanged  had 
just  died  of  small-pox.  The  Indians  insisted  on  taking  Mr.  Jenkina  bw;k  with 
them.  From  their  conduct  and  character  he  felt  certain  that  they  would  take  his 
life  in  revenge  for  that  of  their  chief  the  moment  they  were  beyond  reach  of 
pursuit.  He  was  protected,  and  found  his  way  home  to  a  cordial  welcome  from 
zriends  and  bride,  for  he  had  been  recently  married.  After  the  massacre  and 
expulsion  of  our  people,  Mr.  Jenkins  joined  Capt.  Spaldinff's  company,  and  cam« 
in  with  him  under  the  command  of  Col.  Zebulon  Buder,  having  the  provisioDal 
appointment  of  lieutenant,  subject  to  confirmation  by  Congress.  When  the  troops 
had  advanced  to  the  second  mountain,  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Wilkesbarre, 
two  parties  were  detached,  of  ten  men  each,  one  under  Ensign  M.  Hollenback. 
to  go  down  between  the  mountains  and  strike  the  valley  opposite  Nanticoke  fails; 
the  other,  under  Lieutenant  Jenkins,  to  go  northerly  and  strike  the  river  at  Lack- 
awanna. Elnsign  Hollenback  saw  a  party  of  savages,  who  fied  to  their  canoe;  a 
shot  from  one  of  his  rifles  wounded  an  Indian  who  sprang  into  the  river,  but  was 
buoyed  up  by  his  friends  till  they  reached  the  opposite  shore,  when  he  was  car- 
ried oflf— whether  dead  or  alive,  could  not  be  ascertained.  One  of  oar  men, 
bravely,  perhaps  rashly,  swam  the  river,  found  marks  of  blood,  took  the  canoe  as 
a  trophy,  and  returned  to  his  companions.  Ensign  Hollenback  then  marched  up 
to  Wilkesbarre  and  met  the  main  body.  Lieut.  Jenkins,  on  arriving  at  the  river 
at  Pittston,  wheeled  to  march  down,  when  he  encountered  a  party  m  the  enemv. 
His  orders  were  prompt — his  conduct  spirited.  At  the  head  of  his  men  he  ad- 
vanced; they  fired  on  the  Indians,  but  their  retreat  was  too  rapid.  A  person 
with  him  assured  me  that  the  conduct  of  Jenkins  showed  that  he  was  of  troe 
courage,  an  undoubted  soldier;  a  character  which  he  sustained  throuehout  the 
war.  Congress  confirmed  his  appointment — issued  his  commission — aim  he  con- 
tinued in  active  service  till  peace. 

"  In  1779,  when  General  Sullivan  advanced  into  the  Indian  country,  Lieut  Jen- 
kins was  selected,  for  his  activity,  zeal,  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  for  one  of 
his  guides ;  the  arduous  and  responsible  duty  he  performed  in  a  satisnictory  man- 
ner. Lieut.  Jenkins  was  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Newtown,  and  among  the  most 
efficient  and  useful  officers  of  his  grade  in  that  campaign. 

"As  this  is  meant  as  a  sketch  rather  than  a  biography,  you  will  hardly  expect 
me  to  trace  Mr.  Jenkins  through  the  war.  He  was  always  at  the  post  of^duty,  of 
danger,  and  of  honour;  and  left  the  service,  at  its  close,  with  the  reputation  of  a 
friithful  patriot  and  good  soldier. 

"  When  peace  came  Mr.  Jenkins  became  an  active  surveyor,  and  followed  his 
compass,  both  in  the  Genesee  country,  and  on  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna.  In 
civil  and  political  affairs  he  took  an  active  part,  and  possessed  a  large  ahaie  of 
public  confidence.  He  held  various  civil  and  military  offices  in  Lnzeroe— was 
commissioner  of  the  county,  member  of  assembly^  colonel  of  militia,  &c.  When 
the  great  division  in  parties  took  place,  Col.  Jenkins  zealously  espoused  the  De- 
mocratic side — while  his  distinguished  friend  and  rival,  Col.  Frsuiklin,  took  an 
active  part  with  the  Federal  party.  For  many  years  these  two  famous  champions 
maintained  a  prominent  lead,  and  were,  in  a  good  measure,  the  rallying  pcnnts 
of  the  different  parties.  It  was  huzza  for  Col.  Jenkins!  Huzza  for  Cof.  Jmntitn / 
If  I  had  time  I  would  run  a  parallel  between  them ;  but  not  now.  Both  were 
respected— both  beloved— *both  were  men  of  unquestionable  public  virtue,  capa- 
city and  patriotism. 

''  Col.  Jenkins  died  in  April,  1827,  aged  73.  In  person  he  was  of  middle  height, 
atout,  well  proportioned,  framed  for  strength,  endurance  and  activity  combined ; 
extremely  hospitable,  remarkably  clever;  yet  grave,  almost  to  austerity,  in  his 
looks  whan  in  thought  or  not  speaking;  but  when  animated  in  cogyOTWitiQp.  there 
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was  a  pleasing  expression  on  his  comitenance.  In  conTeisation  he  waa  brief 
and  sententiooS'— sensible  and  plain.    Like  Atrens'  son, 

'  He  spoke  no  more  than  jaet  the  thing  he  ought.' 

Col.  Jenkins  purchased  the  spot  and  built  his  house  on  the  site  of  the  old  Win- 
termoot  ibrt,  where  he  lived  many  years,  and  where  he  died. — But  several  par* 
ticulars  press  upon  my  mind,  and  I  must  speak  of  the  colonel  again.''  * 


NO.  XV. 
THE    INMAN    FAMILY. 

*'  No  ^tion'B  voice 
Called  thera  to  the  field- 
But  the  pure  consecrated  love  of  home." 

"  YovR  account  of  the  Gore  family  surprised— charmed  me,  and  at  the  same 
moment  made  me  sad.  How  dire  must  have  been  the  necessi^  that  should  caU 
ao  great  a  number  of  sons  and  sons-in-law,  of  one  man,  into  the  battle  field. 
Seven !  I  should  have  thought,  with  all  his  ardour — with  all  his  patriotism,  tha 
heart  of  the  fatitier  would  have  burst  with  anxiety.  The  whole  upon  one  cast!— 
Seven ! — ^It  was  a  £earful.  a  tremendous  hazard.  Seven !  and  five  lav  corpses  on 
the  bloody  field  at  night !  It  was  at  once  glorious  and  painful !  What  devotioa 
to  country !  What  attachment  to  liberty !  What  affection  for  the  dear  domestio 
ties  of  wife,  children*  parents  and  home !  But  I  presume  there  was  no  other 
such  instance,  or  anytning  like  it,  in  the  history  of  that  fatal  day?" 

'^  It  is  scarcelv  to  be  imagined  that  any  one  family  could  muster  more,  and  few 
so  many ;  but  tne  necessity — ^the  necessity  (from  the  two  companies  being  drawn 
away)  was  imperious  that  every  one  who  was  left,  able  to  carry  a  gun,  should 
go  out ;  and  then,  alas !  there  were  too  few.  Others  were  equally  spirited,  and 
sent  every  one  who  was  able,  to  the  field.  There  was  the  Inman  family,  a  name 
that  should  be  ever  dear  to  Wyoming.  Five  brothers  went  to  the  battle  field. 
Two  others,  one  quite  a  lad,  the  other  about  19 — ^for  there  were  seven  sons--* 
would  have  gone,  but  thev  had  not  arms.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  invasion  of  Wyommg,  that  the  companies  of  Durkee  and  Ransom  were 
obliged  to  find  their  own  arms.  Of  course,  men  of  spirit,  and  regarding  them^ 
selves  as  the  special  defenders  of  the  settlement,  they  would  obtain  the  best  rifies 
and  muskets  the  country  afforded.  When  called  away  they  took  with  them  their 
guns,  and  thus  Wyoming  was  not  only  left  without  men,  but  deprived  of  their 
arms ;  so  that,  for  those  who  remained,  there  were  not  sufiicient.  There  would 
otherwise  have  been  six  or  seven  of  the  Inman  brothers  in  the  battle;  as  it  was, 
there  were  five— the  two  boys  being  left  at  home  with  their  ased  parents.'' 

^<  Come  to  the  point — ^what  was  the  issue?  how  many  fell  ?  did  they  all  escape  ? 
did  they  all  return  V^ 

«  Two— Elijah  Inman  and  Israel  Inman,  fell  on  the  field ;  two  escaped  without 
injury;  and  the  fifth,  hotly  pursued  by  the  bloody  savages,  plunged  into  the  rivei^ 
overheated  with  exertion,  and  hid  himself  under  the  willows.  Poor  feUow!  ha 
might  as  well  have  fallen  in  the  fight ;  for  a  cM  settled  on  his  lungs,  and  in  s 
few  weeks  took  him  to  his  grave.    Thus  three  sons  peridied." 

*^  It  was  an  awfid  mortality  in  one  family." 

<<  Trae,  but  the  melancholy  tale  is  not  yet  ended.  I  have  another  scene  of  woe 
to  paint;  but  first  let  me  say  that  they  did  not  fall  wholly  unavenged.  In  tibe 
flignt  Rufus  Bennett  was  closely  pursued  by  a  savage ;  both  had  dischaieed  their 
pieoee,  and  the  Indian  was  chasing  with  tomahawk  and  spear.  Richard  InmAB 
drew  up  his  rifle,  and  the  Indian  fell  dead  within  a  few  feet  of  his  intended 
victim. 

«Widi  the  leet  of  the  settlement,  the  Inman  &inily  fled;  baft  in  te  hope  to  pit 
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in  some  winter  grain,  retamed  in  the  M\.  They  found  &eir  fkrm  a  scene  of 
desolation.  Fire  and  destruction  had  done  their  utmost  and  dmnger  Uiey  knew 
lurked  around  them.  Just  at  the  setting  in  of  winter  the  lads  said  they  heard  wild 
turkies  in  the  nei&^hbonring  woods ;  and  Isaac,  a  young  man  of  19,  took  his  gvn 
and  went  out.  Shots  were  heard,  and  he  did  not  return.  Snow  immedia^ 
after  fell.  That  Indians  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  was  soon  known,  for 
'other  families  had  suffered;  and  the  only  hope  was  that  he  was  alive,  though  a 
prisoner.  Spring — which  brings  forth  sweet  blossoms— the  warbling  of  birds— 
and  wakens  sounds  of  gladness  and  of  joy,  brought  gnef  and  woe  to  the  already 
bruised  heart  of  the  poor  old  fsuher.  Isaac,  the  lost  boy,  might  well  hare  been  a 
&yourite.  He  was  tall,  straight  as  an  arrow,  gay,  sprightly,  and  erery  way  aTsry 
pleasing  young  man. 

<  Death  found  ttrange  beauty  on  his  manly  brow 
And  dashed  it  out.' 

"  His  mangled  corpse  was  found,  when  the  snow  melted,  in  the  edge  of  a  little 
creek  that  passes  through  their  farm ;  he  had  been  shot ;  a  war  club  lay  by  his 
side — ^his  light  silken  hair  was  yet  stained  with  blood — ^but  I  cannot  tell  it.  He 
had  been  murdered  and  scalpHed  with  all  an  Indian's  barbarity.  So  that  four  of 
the  family  fell  that  year;  that  is  to  say — Eliiah,  David,  Israel  and  Isaac." 

''  It  is  a  story  of  singular  horror  and  sadness.  That  family  indeed  deserred 
well  of  their  country.  The  father  in  the  course  of  nature  must  long  since  hare 
been  gathered  to  our  parent  earth ;  but  do  any  of  his  children,  brothers  of  the 
fidlen  patriots,  remain  ?    0 — I  hope  so— and  in  prosperity." 

"Your  wish  is  truth.  A  few  miles  below  Wilkesbarre  lives  Col.  Edwaid 
Ikman,  one  of  our  most  respectable  and  wealthy  citizens.  He  owns  one  of  the 
noblest  farms  in  the  county — ^part  of  it  the  same  where  his  father  dwelt,  and  pait 
added  by  his  own  industry,  consisting  of  several  hundred  acres,  emmcing  i 
large  body  of  the  most  productive  flats.  Plenty  crowns  his  board,  and  indeprad- 
ence  cheers  the  evening  of  his  days."* 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear;  and  with  the  poet  I  can  say — 

<  The  joy 
With  which  their  children  tread  the  hallowed  groaad 
That  holds  their  venerated  bones ;  the  peace 
That  smiles  on  all  they  fought  for ;  and  the  wealth 
That  clothes  the  land  they  rescued' — 

Bring  ^adness  to  my  heart." 

*  Elgah  Inman,  the  &ther,  died  Feb.,  1804,  aged  86;  Susan  Inmaa,  the  Mother, 
1809,  aged  88. 


NO.  XVI. 
MRS.    LUCY    IVES. 

When  the  HazleUm  TravdUrs  were  in  a  course  of  publication  the  writer  received 
a  brief  letter,  but  replete  with  interesting  matter,  from  the  lady  whose  name  is  it 
the  head  of  this  number.  Not  choosing  to  disclose  all  he  had  leamed|  the  in- 
formation was  preserved  purposely  to  be  first  brought  out  in  our  history.  Her  tale 
was  so  full  of  sorrow,  so  shrouded  in  deepest  woe,  we  ^ou^  to  work  up  the 
materials  into  an  essay  of  engrossing  interest  Every  effort  to  do  ao  has  failed— 
the  heart  swelled  with  emotion — the  pen  refused  to  trace  a  line ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  Mrs.  Ives,  so  touching  in  its  simplicity,  and  so  overwhelming  in  its 
dreadful  record,  we  are  obliged  to  give  as  we  received  it.  Art  could  not  heigfaten 
the  calamity — ^fancy  would  strive  in  vain  to  add  a  single  tint  to  the  encrimaoned 
picture. 

<'  Lucy  Williams,  now  Lucy  Ives,  says  she  was  at  Forty  Fort  at  the  time  of  the 
faallftSy  a  child  of  ten  yean  dd. 
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''  She  had  two  brothers  in  the  battle,  and  a  brother-in-law.  Both  her  brothers 
were  killed,  and  her  brother-in-law  wounded. 

''  Her  father  and  family  went  immediately  through  the  swamp ;  but  he  soon 
retnmed,  hoping  to  secure  a  part  of  his  harvest,  and  while  endeavouring  to  do 
80  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 

'<  Thev  had  lived  in  Wyoming,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  about  five  years. 

*^  Mother  and  children,  after  father's  death,  went  to  Canterbury,  their  native 
place,  in  Connecticut,  ana  did  not  return  till  peace. 

''  Her  fJEither  had  a  large  stock  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  *  everything  was  lost. 

'^  Mother  had  five  children  lefi,  Esther,  Desire,  Martha,  Lucy  and  Darius,  de- 
pendent on  her,  and  the  world  to  grapple  with. 

^'  My  father's  name  was  Elihu  WiUiams.  My  brothers  who  were  killed  were 
named  Rufus  and  EUihu.'' 

We  may  add  that  they  were  highly  respectable^  but  so  broken,  and  havine 
only  one  son.  an  infant,  at  the  time  of  their  expulsion,  to  return  and  re-establish 
the  family,  tnat  the  same  degree  of  prosperity  which  has  come  to  many  of  the 
ancient  sufferers  did  not  come  to  them.  Would  not  the  justice,  as  well  as  the 
generosity  of  the  government,  be  exhibited  by  a  errant  of  land  to  be  divided 
among  those  who  could  make  out  a  case  like  that  of  Mrs.  Ives? 


NO.  XVII. 

STEPHEN  ABBOTT. 

'<  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  Forty  Fort,  lives  Stephen  Abbott,  a 
respectable  and  independent  farmer.  His  father.  John  Abbott,  was  an  early  set- 
tler in  Wyoming.  There  was  one  cannon,  a  four  pounder,  in  the  Wilkesbarre  fort, 
and  it  had  been  agreed  upon  that,  when  certain  information  came  that  the  enemy 
was  dangerously  near,  the  gun  should  be  fired  as  a  signal.  At  work  on  the  flats, 
with  his  son,  a  lad  eisnt  or  nine  years  old,  he  heard  the  terrific  sound  come  boom- 
ing up.  Where,  or  now  near  the  enemy  might  be,  of  course  he  could  not  tell; 
but  loosening  the  oxen  from  the  cart,  he  hastened  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He 
was  in  the  battle,  and  fought  side  by  side  with  his  fellows  to  defend  their  homes. 
It  makes  ray  heart  bleed  to  recur,  as  in  these  sketches  I  am  obliged  to  do  so 
often,  to  the  retreat  of  our  people.  Again  and  again  I  aver  there  was  no  dis- 
honour in  it  I  do  not  believe  a  braver,  or  more  devoted  set  of  men  ever  marched 
forth  to  battle;  but  remember,  a  great  part  of  the  fighting  men,  those  fit  for  war, 
raised  for  the  defence  of  Wyoming,  were  away;  defending  the  country,  to  be 
sure — fighting  in  the  thrice  glorious  cause  of  liberty  and  independence,  most 
certainly,  but  leaving  their  own  homes  wholly  exposed,  so  that  our  little  army 
was  made  up  of  such  of  the  settlement  as  was  left,  who  could  carry  a  gun,  how- 
ever unfit  to  meet  the  practised  and  warlike  savage,  and  the  well-trained  rangers 
of  the  British  Butler.  Mr.  Abbott  took  his  place  in  the  ranks.  He  had  a  wife 
and  nine  children  (the  eldest  boy  being  only  eleven)  depending  on  his  protec- 
tion, labour  and  care.  If  a  man  so  circumstanced  had  offered  his  services  to 
Washington,  the  general  would  have  said,  '  My  friend,  I  admire  your  spirit  and 
patriotism,  but  your  family  cannot  dispense  with  your  services  without  sufiering 
^-your  duty  to  them  is  too  imperious  to  permit  you  to  leave  them,  even  to  serve 
your  country.'  Such  would  have  been  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  But 
the  emergency  allowed  no  exemption.  In  the  retreat  Mr.  Abbott  fled  to  the  river 
at  Monockasy  Island,  waded  over  to  the  main  branch,  and  not  being  able  to 
awim,  was  aided  by  a  friend  and  escaped.  In  the  expulsion  which  followed, 
taking  his  family  he  went  down  the  Susquehanna  as  far  as  Sunbury.  What  ooola 
he  do?  Home — ^harvest— cattle,  all  hopes  of  provision  for  present  and  future  nee 
were  at  Wyoming.  Lake  a  brave  man  who  meets  danger  and  strokes  to  over- 
oome  it<-4ike  a  faithful  husband  and  fond  father,  he  looked  on  his  dependent 
family,  ai^  made  bis  resolve.    Mr.  Abbott  returned  in  hopes  to  seome  a  put  ef 
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liiB  excellent  harvest  which  he  left  ripening  in  his  fields.  I  am  somewhat  macs 
particular  in  mentioning  this,  my  friend,  lor  I  wish,  as  yon  take  aa  interest  ia 
ttiifl  matter,  to  impress  this  important  fact  apoa  your  mind--4hat  oor  peoj^e,  tfaoa^ 
sorely  struck,  thou^  suffering  under  a  most  bloody  and  disastrons  defeat,  did  aot 
lie  down  idly  in  despair  without  an  effort  to  sustam  themselves.  No :  the  same 
indomitaUe  spirit  wnich  they  had  manifested  in  overcoming  previous  difficulties, 
still  actuated  tnem.  Mr.  Abbott  came  back,  determined,  if  possible,  to  saTe  from 
his  growing  abundance  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  went  npon  the  fiats  to 
work  with  Lsaac  Williams. 

<'  Mr.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Williams  were  ambushed  by  the  savages,  and  both  mur- 
dered and  scalped.  There  is  a  ravine  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Hdlenbaek,  above  Mill  creek,  where  they  fell. 

<^  All  hope  was  now  extinguished,  and  Mrs.  Abbott,  (her  maiden  name  was 
Alice  Fuller,)  with  a  broken  heart,  set  out  with  her  nine  children  (jod^  ye  how 
helpless  and  destitute !)  to  find  their  way  to  Hampton,  an  eastern  town  m  Connee- 
Ikmt,  from  whence  thev  had  emigrated.  Their  loss  was  total.  House  bunt— 
bam  burnt — ^harvests  all  devastated— cattle  wholly  lost — valuable  title  papers  de* 
stroyed-^nothing,  nothing,  saved  from  the  desolating  hand  of  savage  min  and 
tory  vengeance.  '  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.'  They  had  betwsso 
two  and  three  hundred  mues  to  travel,  through  a  country  where  patience  and 
charity  had  been  already  nearly  exhausted  by  me  great  niunber  of  applicants  for 
relief.  But  they  were  sustained;  and,  arrived  at  their  native  place,  the  &mily 
was  separated,  and  found  homes  and  employment  among  the  neighbouring  fium- 
ers,  where  they  dwelt  for  several  years,  until  the  bo^rs,  grown  up  to  manhood, 
were  able  to  return,  claim  the  patrimonial  lands— again  to  raise  the  cottage  ana 
the  byre,  and  once  more  to  gather  mother  and  <3iildren  round  the  dom^tic 
hearth,  tasting  the  charms  of  independence  and  the  blessings  of  home." 

''  An  interesting  case,  most  certainly.  Besides  the  deprivation  of  a  fiiflier,  Uie 
direct  loss  of  property  must  have  been  considerable— -more  than  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, I  should  suppose.  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  very  plain,  that  the  oontioentsl 
Congress,  having  drawn  away  the  men  of  war  raised  for  the  defence  of  Wyoming, 
thereby  brought  down  the  enemy  on  a  defenceless  place,  and  were  the  cause  of 
the  sufferings  and  losses,  and  that  the  national  government  is,  therefore,  by  eveiy 
consideration  of  justice  and  honour,  though  late  postponed,  bound  to  make  £ood 
to  the  sufGarers  tne  losses  sustained — Did  you  say  that  Mrs.  Abbott,  the  widow, 
also  returned?'' 

'^  Yes — and  long  occupied  the  farm  where  her  husband  fell.  She  was  a{te^ 
wards  married  to  a  man  whose  name  was  known  widely  as  the  extent  of  the 
settlement ;  a  shrewd  man — a  great  reader — very  intelligent— distinguished  far 
and  near  for  the  sharpness  of  his  wit,  the  keenness  of  his  sarcasm,  the  readinev 
of  his  repartees,  and  the  cutting  pungency  of  his  satire  ]  withal  not  unamiable— 
for  in  the  domestic  circle  he  was  kind  and  clever,  and  they  lived  happily  toge- 
ther ;  but  his  peculiar  talent  being  known,  for  many  years  every  wit  and  witlmg 
of  the  country  round  about  thought  he  must  break  a  lance  with  him.  Constant^ 
assailed — ^tempted  daily  ^  to  the  sharp  encounter' — armed  at  all  points  like  the 
'  fretful  porcupine'— cut  and  thrust,  he  became  expert  from  practice  as  he  was 
gifted  for  that  species  of  warfare,  by  nature.  All  the  old  people,  in  m^ry  mood, 
can  tell  of  onslaught  and  overthrow  of  many  a  hapless  wight  who  had  the  temerity 
to  provoke  a  shaft  from  the  quiver  of  old  Mr.  Stephen  Gardiner.^^ 

<<  You  began  by  speaking  of  Mr.  Stephen  Abbott.  Did  he  marry  before  he 
returned  from  Connecticut,  or  did  he  take  a  Wyoming  girl  to  wife— «  diui^tei, 
as  he  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  revolutionary  patriots?*' 

'^  You  shall  hear.  He  married  a  Searle.  (In  other  parts  of  our  work  particu- 
lars of  that  patriotic  and  suffering  frimily  are  detailed.)  Having  resettled  on  the 
patrimonial  property,  a  fruitful  soil,  industry  and  economy,  brou^t  independenee 
m  their  train.  Could  you  look  upon  the  expelled  orphan  boy  of  1778,  pattering 
along  his  little  footsteps  beside  his  widowed  mother,  and  other  orphan  childreo, 
as  they  were  flying  from  the  savage,  and  contrast  his  then  seemin^y  hopeless  lot 
with  the  picture  now  presented,  you  would  say, '  It  is  well.'  In  a  very  neat  whils 
house  himselfj  his  four  children  living  near,  each  also  ooonpies  a  while  hoon. 
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whidi  are  the  abodes  of  agiicultaFal  independence  and  comfort  Mr.  Abbott  haft 
a  second  wife,  having  intermarried  with  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Deniaon.  Now' 
^M8t  70,  the  old  gentleman  enjoys  excellent  healUi— 4he  canal  passes  through  hi« 
num,  and  a  coal  mine  opened  near  its  banks  ^rields  him  a  revenue  equal  to  every 
reaaonalde  desire.    Long  may  they  live  to  enjoy  it. 


NO.  xvin. 

THE    BLACKMAN    FAMILY. 

I  MOW  take  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  Blaccmaii  family,  firm  and  true  in 
the  hour  of  danger;  prompt  at  the  call  of  duty,  and  deep  sufierers  when  the 
overwhelming  calamity  fell  on  our  people.  Major  Eleazer  Blackman  is  73  years 
of  age  this  month  of  May.  He  is  the  son  of  Elisha  Blackman,  who  died  in 
Sept,  1804,  in  Wilkesbarre,  aged  87. 

I  believe  1  have  mentioned  to  you  that  companies  of  old  men,  out  of  the  train- 
band, were  formed,  called  '^  The  Reformadoes,"  to  defend  the  forts,  and  do  gar- 
rison service,  while  the  younger  portion  performed  the  more  active  duties.  Ttkxu 
the  fNt  in  Plymouth  was  kept  by  a  company,  of  which  old  Mr.  Bidlack  was  cap- 
tain. The  fort  at  Pittston  was  kept  by  a  company,  of  which  old  Mr.  Blanchard^ 
father  of  the  late  Captain  Jeremiah  Blanchard,  was  captain.  Jenkins'  fort,  above 
Wintermoot's,  was  commanded  bv  Captain  Harding,  lather  of  the  Hardings  slain 
at  Exeter;  old  Esq.  Jenkins  was  his  Ueutenant  And  at  Wilkesbarre  the  "Re- 
formadoes"  were  commanded  by  Wm.  Hooker  Sn^ith,  the  Elisha  Blackman,  of 
whom  I  just  spoke,  being  his  lieutenant. 

^  What !  were  all  these  forts  to  be  garrisoned  ?  Pray,  how  were  they  to  be 
boHt?  Did  the  Continental  Congress  build  them,  or  were  they  erected  by  the 
ooloiiy  of  Connecticut?" 

Very  natural,  and  very  proper  questions,  my  friend.  I  will  teU  you.  In  con- 
versation with  Major  Eleazer  Blacxman,  who,  though  only  about  13  years  old  at 
the  time,  is  yet  from  his  clear  mind  and  extraordinary  memory,  very  intelligent  in 
respect  to  ail  that  happened  at  that  early  day;  he  informed  me  that  neither  the 
Continental  Congress,  nor  colony  of  Connecticut  expended  a  penny  in  building 
those  forts.  The  people  of  Wyoming  built  them  all,  in  the  language  of  a  reso^ 
lution  of  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  "  without  fee  or  reward."  He,  loo  young 
to  go  out  to  battle,  worked  at  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre,  drove  oxen  to  haul  in  tim* 
betj  dug  in  the  trenches,  and  laboured  constantly  until  it  was  finished.  This  foil 
stood  where  the  court  nouse  now  stands,  and  embraced  from  a  quarter  to  half 
an  acre.  It  was  square,  built  by  setting  yellow  pine  logs  upright  in  the  eardi 
close  together,  15  feet  high,  surrounded  by  a  trench.  The  comers  were  so  rounded 
as  to  flank  all  sides  of  the  fort.  The  gate  opened  towards  the  river,  and  they  had 
one  double  fortified  four  pounder  for  defence  and  as  an  alarm  gun  to  the  settle-- 
ment. 

The  court  house  and  jail  of  Westmoreland  were  within  the  limits  of  the  forti- 
fication. All  the  forts  were  built  on  the  same  plan,  except,  in  some  cases,  there 
were  double  rows  of  logs  set  on  end  in  the  ground,  thereby  strengthening  the 
defences. 

The  day  preceding  the  battle  Major  Blackman's  father  and  two  brothers,  Elisha 
and  Ichabod,  were  with  the  party  up  at  Exeter. 

Elisha  Blackman.  the  brother,  was  18  at  the  time  of  the  engagement.  The 
fomUy  was  from  Leoanon  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  removed  to  Wvoming 
in  1773.  He  belonged  to  Capt.  Bidlack's  company,  and  when  they  marched  up 
to  battle  there  were  32  men.  Of  these  only  8  escaped;  himself,  Serjt.  Daniel 
Downing,  Jabez  Fish,  orderly  seijeant,  Phineas  Spaflbrd,  M.  Mullen,  Samuel 
Carey,  Tom  Porter,  drummer,  and  one  other ;  all  the  rest  were  slain. 

'<  Four  times  8  are  32— so  that  three-fourths  of  Cwpl.  Bidlack's  compcmy  feH. 
It  was  a  terrible  slaughter.    Twenty-four  out  id  thirty-two!  melancholy  mdeed  I" 

Yea  will  observe  Bidlack'a  oompany  was  near  the  right,  being  next  to  Ci^ 
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Hewitt's.  Bidlack  was  a  firm  and  brave  maa,  and  would  not  retreat  although  the 
left  was  broken  and  in  full  flight.  True,  as  was  said  by  his  brother,  the  &r.  B. 
Bidlack — He  died  on  the  field  where  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

Darius  Spafibrd,  brother-in-law  of  Elisha  and  Eleazer  Blackman^  was  in  the 
engagement.  Two  months  had  not  passed  away  since,  in  the  joy  of'^  his  youthful 
heart,  he  led  his  bride,  Lovina  Blackman,  to  the  sacred  altar.  In  the  ejctreme 
exigency  of  the  case,  there  was  here  no  exemption  as  in  the  Jewish  law.  The 
watch  fires  were  kinaled  on  the  hills.  The  gathering  brand  was  lifted.  It  was 
*'  Speed — ^Malise,  speed."  Neither  the  funeral  train  nor  the  wedding  ceremony 
afforded  exemption.  SpalTord  went  like  a  true-hearted  son  of  Wyoming.  The 
fatal  bullet  struck  him  in  the  shoulder,  he  fell  on  the  arm  of  his  brother  Phiness. 
"  I  am  mortally  hurl,"  were  his  last  words — "  take  care  of  Lovina." 

Old  Mr.  Blackman  would  not  leave  the  fort.  He  thought^  with  Dr.  SmiAk^  b? 
remaining  they  might  afford  some  protection — Eleazer,  with  his  moUier  and 
widowed  sister,  his  sister  Lucy,  and  rhineas  Spafford,  fled  with  the  rest  of  the 
affiighted  fugitives.  The  story  of  their  sufferings  is  the  common  story  of  alL  A 
part  of  the  way  they  kept  from  famishing  by  gaSiering  berries.  When  Uiey  came 
to  the  German  settlement,  they  were  treated  with  much  kindness,  were  fed, 
K>oken  kindly  to,  and  helped  on  their  way.  Weary,  wayworn  ana  pennfless, 
depending  chiefly  on  charity,  they  got,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  their  former  home  in 
Connecticut,  where,  one  and  all,  they  sought  a  virtuous  and  honourable  inde- 
pendence by  labour. 

Elisha  Blackman,  Jr.,  returned  with  Capt.  Spalding,  and  aided  to  defiend  the 
settlement  and  bury  the  dead.  All  the  property  was  destroyed|  except  two  cows, 
M'hich  by  mere  chance  were  recovered. 

The  two  bro'ihers.  Elisha  and  Eleazer,  the  former  in  April,  78 — the  latter  73  in 
May — ^the  first  in  Hanover,  the  last  in  Wilkesbarre,  eacn  on  his  own  farm,  are 
living  in  comfortable  independence  and  excellent  health,  deservedly  enjoyiDg^  in 
a  good  old  age,  respected  b}^  all,  the  freedom  for  which  they  contended  and  sof* 
fered.  Long  may  mey  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  blessiiig  this  wodd 
can  give.    The  following  anecdote  was  told  by  Mrs.  B. 

Among  the  Indians  who  formerly  lived  in  the  valley  was  one  known  by  the 
name  of  Anthony  Turkey.  When  the  savages  removed  from  Wyoming  he  went 
with  them,  and  returned  as  an  enemy  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  With  him  and 
the  people  there  had  been  before  a  good  understanding,  and  it  created  some  sur- 
prise when  known  that  he  was  with  the  bloody  band  who  had  come  on  the  errand 
of  destruction.  It  was  Turkey  who  commanded  the  paitv  that  came  to  Mr. 
\Veeks  the  Sunday  after  the  battle,  and  taking  the  ohl  gentleman's  hat,  shoved 
his  rocking  chair  into  the  street^  and  sat  down  and  rocked  himself.  In  the  inva- 
sion of  March  following,  Turkey  was  here  again,  and  in  an  engagement  on  the 
Kingston  flats  was  shot  through  the  thi«jh  and  surrounded  by  our  people.  *'  Sur- 
render, Turkey."  said  they,  "  wo  won^t  hurt  you."  Probably  conscious  of  his 
own  cruelties,  ne  defied  them,  and  fought  like  a  tiger-cat  to  the  last.  Some  of 
our  boys,  in  malicious  sport,  took  his  body,  put  it  into  an  old  canoe,  fixed  a  dead 
rooster  in  the  bow — fastened  a  bow  and  arrow  in  the  dead  Indian's  hands  as  if  in 
the  act  just  to  fire,  put  a  written  ^^  Pass"  on  his  breast  *<  to  let  the  bearer  go  to  his 
znaster,  Kin^  George  or  the  d — 1,"  and  laimched  the  canoe  into  the  river.  Down 
it  went  amid  the  cneers  of  men  and  boys.  It  so  happened  that  the  canoe  went 
clear  and  came  opposite  Catawissa,  where  there  was  a  small  settlement.  Seeing 
it  drifting,  with  something  in  it,  a  man,  eager  for  the  prize,  jumped  into  a  boa: 
and  pushed  off.  What  was  his  surprise,  as  he  drew  near,  to  see  an  Indian,  witli 
bow  bent  and  arrow  drawn  to  the  head — aimed  directly  at  his  breast.  He  fled 
quicker  than  he  came,  but  being  a  man  of  resolution  pushed  off  again  with  his 
rifle,  and  found  the  old  warrior  just  as  he  had  been  launched.  AAer  towing  him 
in  to  shore,  and  a  hearty  lau^h  of  the  people  there,  he  pushed  off  the  canoe. 
speeding  Anthony  Turkey  to  the  place  of  his  destination. 

Note. — ^Written  in  1838.  Since,  in  1844,  Major  Eleaier  Blackman  was  gathered  Co  hii 
fkthen,  aged  79.  Tbua  the  eateeroed  renuiant  of  the  ancient  people  are  &at  fidiing  aroood 
«s.  The  elder  brother,  Elisha,  liToe,  a  hale  old  man,  ttill  an  eanest  reader  of  the  aewa,  ia 
ihepoMenionof  allhif  ftcoltiet  and  the  enjoTmeat  of  life.  He  Is,  it  is  sappoMd,  «m  of 
three  aarTivon  who  were  in  the  battle. 
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NO.  XIX. 
THE    STARK    FAMILY. 

I 

In  upper  WilkesbarrC;  nearly  a  mile  from  the  Pittston  line^  northwesterly,  or 
towards  the  river  from  the  rom,  there  is  an  ancient  family  burymg-ground;  where 
sepose,  side  by  side,  Christopher,  James  and  Henry  Stark,  the  fattier,  grandfather 
and  ^eat-grandfather  of  James  and  John  Stark,  Esqs.,  now  residing  upon  the  patri- 
monial property.  It  is  a  remarkable  case.  James  Stark.  Esq.,  aged  about  50, 
can  point  to  the  grave  of  his  progenitor  three  generations  back.*  It  is  doubted  il 
anotner  instance  exists  in  old  Westmoreland,  of  a  person  now  (1845)  half  a  cen- 
tury old,  whose  ^ea/-grandfather  was  buried  here.  Christopher  must  have  been 
a  Tery  ae^  man  when,  in  1771.  he  came  with  his  children  to  the  valley,  fioth 
he  and  his  son  James  died  before  the  battle ;  the  former  by  natural  decay,  the 
latter  fell  a  victim  to  the  small-pox  when  it  prevailed  in  1777.  Two  of  the  naraei 
Aaron  and  James,  are  on  the  town  list  of  innabitants,  1772.  Aaron  sold  his  right 
to  his  brother  James  and  removed  to  another  part  of  the  valley. 

The  family  was  orisinally  frx)m  New  England,  three  brothers  having^  at  an 
early  period,  emigrated  from  England.  The  glorious  old  hero  of  Bennmgton^ 
who,  Dy  capturing  the  Hessians,  broke  the  power  of  Burgoyne,  was  a  descendant 
of  one  of  tnose  brothers,  and  of  course  a  relative  of  the  Wilkesbarre  family. 
Nor  was  the  patriotic  spirit  confined  to  the  New  Hampshire  branch.  On  the 
enlistment  of  tne  independent  companies  of  Durkee  ana  Ransom,  James  Stark, 
son  of  James  and  brother  of  Henry,  (whose  burial-place  we  have  designated.) 
joined  the  army  and  marched  to  meet  the  enemy. 

In  the  battle  were  three  of  the  name,  Daniel,  Aaron  and  James ;  the  latter  only 
escaped,  Daniel  and  Aaron  fell.  The  record  shows  their  coura«:e  and  devotion  to 
their  country's  liberty,  and  that  two  of  them  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  sacied 
cause.  A  portion  ot  the  family,  after  the  war,  settled  on  the  Tunkhannock,  which 
is  supposed  to  derive  its  origm  from  Daniel.  Mr.  John  D.  Stark,  of  Pittston,  i» 
thegrandson  of  Aaron  who  was  slain. 

The  first,  and,  for  many  years,  the  largest  and  best  frame  house  in  upper 
Wilkesbarre,  belonged  to  the  StarK  family.  Painted  red.  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  situate  on  the  first  rise  from  the  river,  commanciing  a  pleasant  prospect 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  large  meadows,  it  was  quite  an  object,  in  old  times, 
of  curiosity  and  attraction. 

The  Wilkesbarre  branch  retain  the  homestead,  increased  by  purchase  and  im- 
proved by  cultivation.  The  property  has  become  more  valuable  than  the  fondest 
imaginations  of  their  fathers  ever  conceived  of,  by  fine  deposits  of  anthracite 
coal  discovered  on  the  land,  easy  of  access,  mines  being  already  opened.  More- 
over, the  canal  passes  more  than  half  a  mile  through  the  original  plantation. 

It  may  well  be  a  subject  of  family  pride,  that  the  two  brothers  of  whom  we 
Speak,  James  and  John,  have  almost,  time  out  of  mind,  one  or  the  other,  been 
magistrates  in  upper  Wilkesbarre,  dispensing  justice  among  their  rural  ncighbonn*. 
To  their  great  credit,  be  it  also  recorded,  that  they  have  ever  discountenanced  un- 
necessary litigation,  and  been  more  solicitous  to  preserve  harmony  than  to  muhi- 
ply  fee-bills.  It  is  but  a  just  compliment  to  James  Stark  to  say,  that  the  neis^h- 
Ixnirhood  and  surrounding  country  are  indebted  to  him  for  spirited  and  unwearied 
exertions  to  introduce  and  cultivate  every  variety  of  choice  fruit,  apples^  pears, 
cherries,  &c.  Much  has  been  done;  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished.  We  owe 
the  delicious  Sickle  pear  to  his  labours.  Had  his  liberal  and  untiring  efforts  been 
properly  seconded,  Philadelphia  would  not  have  boasted  finer  fruit  than  Wyo- 
ming. We  cannot  but  regard  the  man  who,  with  industry  and  care,  establishes 
a  nursery— <!ast8  about  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  finest  sorts— engrafting  and 

*  Coll.  Butler  and  Deniaoiiy  the  rtry  ftnt  uttlert,  have  children  liriog  not  older  than 
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teaching  his  neishbonrs  to  engraft^  thus  contribatixig  to  the  general  health  lod 
pleasure,  as  a  public  benefactor. 


NO.  XX. 
NATHAN    BEACH,    ESQ. 

Nathan  Beach^  Esq.,  of  Beach  Grove,  Salera  township,  for  manjr  Teus  one  of 
ihe  most  distinguishedf  citizens  of  Luzerne,  has  furnished  me  with  a  brief  ikelBk 
of  his  life  during  the  war,  which  we  give  entire.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Beiek 
was  a  magistrate  for  many  years,  and  for  a  still  longer  time  postmaster  at  Beack 
Grove.  Near  forty  years  ago,  to  wit,  in  1807 — 8,  the  author  and  Mr.  Beach  repi^ 
sented  the  county  of  Luzerne  in  the  Assembly,  then  sitting  in  Lancaster.  Room 
mates  as  well  as  colleagues,  a  friendlj^  intimacy  commenced  which  has  nefv 
suffered  the  slightest  interruption.  Active,  enterprising,  having  a  mind  qodckto 
perceive,  a  memory  extraordinarily  retentive,  and  a  facult;^  to  communicate  widi 
lemarkaole  clearness  and  spirit  the  incidents  occurring  in  his  eventful  life;  a  mora 
pleasant  or  instructive  companion,  in  respect  to  ancient  affiurB,  could  rarelj  be 
met  with.  Even  now,  at  the  age  of  82  (1845),  his  graphic  account  of  the  SB^ 
render  of  Comwallis,  possesses  more  interest  than  any  we  have  ever  read  or 
hewrd.  Fortune  has  smiled  on  his  exertions,  and  the  poor  exiled  boy  is  now  ible 
to  ride  in  his  carriage  and  pair,  abounding  in  wealth,  still  blessed  with  healdi| 
and  buoyant  in  spirits,  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  aiid  acquuntaoceSi 

'<In  the  year  1769  mv  &ther  removed  with  his  family  from  the  State  of  Nev 
York,  to  the  viilley  of  Wyoming,  now  Luzeme  County,  State  of  Pennsylvanii, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  said  county,  until* the  4lk 
day  of  July,  1778,  the  day  after  the  Wyoming  massacre,  so  called.  When  dia 
inhabitants,  to  wit,  all  those  who  had  escaped  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knil& 
fled  in  every  direction  to  places  of  security^— about  the  first  of  August  tbllowing  1 
returned  with  my  father  and  Thomas  Dodson,  to  secure  our  harvest  which  we  bad 
leil  in  the  fields.  While  we  were  engaged  in  securing  our  harvest  as  aforesaid, 
I  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  and  tories;  made  my  escape  the  day  follow- 
ing. In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  1778,  my  father  and  family  went  to  hve  it 
Fort  Jenkins,  (Columbia  County,  Pa.)  I  was  there  employed,  with  others  of  the 
citizens,  and  sent  out  on  scouting  parties  by  Capt.  Swany,  commander  of  the  ibil, 
and  belonging  to  Col.  Hartley's  regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  continued  it 
said  fort  until  about  the  first  of  June,  1779,  during  which  time  had  a  number  of 
skirmishes  with  the  Indians.  In  May,  1779,  the  Indians,  thirty-five  in  numbor, 
made  an  attack  on  some  families  that  lived  one  mile  from  the  fort,  and  took  thice 
fauiiilies,  twenty-two  in  number,  prisoners.  Information  having  been  received  tf 
the  fort,  Ensign  Thornbury  was  sent  out  by  the  captain  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians, 
with  twenty  soldiers,  myself  and  three  others  of  the  citizens  aJso  went,  makiof 
twenty-four.  We  came  up  with  them — a  sharp  engagement  took  place,  which 
lasted  about  thirty  minutes,  during  which  time  we  had  four  men  kiUed  and  fivo 
wounded  out  of  the  twenty-four.  As  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  Ibrt, 
leaving  our  dead  on  the  ground,  the  Indians  took  their  scalps.  During  our  en- 
gagement with  the  Indians  the  twenty-four  prisoners  before  mentioned  made  their 
escape  and  got  safe  to  the  fort.  The  names  of  the  heads  of  those  £uni)ies  taken 
prisoners  as  aforesaid,  were  Bartlet  Ramey,  Christopher  Forrow  and  Joaepk 
Dewey;  the  first  named,  Bartlet  Ramey,  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  Soon  afnr 
tlie  aforesaid  engagement,  in  June  I  entered  the  boat  department.  Boats  havii^ 
been  built  at  Middletown,  Dauphin  County,  called  continental  boats,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  the  baggage,  provisions,  &c.,  of  Gen.  Sullivan's  anny 
—which  was  on  its  march  to  destroy  the  Indian  towns  in  the  lake  country,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  1  steered  one  of  those  boats  to  Hoga  Point,  where  we  dis- 
charged our  loading  and  I  returned  to  Fort  Jenkins  in  August,  where  I  found  on 
iamily.    The  Indians  still  continued  to  be  troublesome ;  my  fiohar  tlioq^  it 
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adTirable  to  leave  the  country  and  go  to  a  place  of  more  safety;  we  left  the  Sae- 
quehanna,  crossed  the  mountains  to  Northampton  County,  in  the  neifi;hbourhood 
of  Bethlehem;  this  beins  in  the  fall  of  1779.  In  May,  1780,  the  Indians  paid  a 
yisit  to  ihaX  country,  took  and  carried  away  Benjamm  Gilbert  and  family,  and 
ecTeral  of  his  neighbours,  amounting  to  eighteen  or  twenty  in  all.  Said  Gil- 
bert was  a  public  Friend,  of  the  80ciet3r  called  Quakers.  It  was  then  thought 
expedient  to  raise  a  certain  number  of  militia  men,  and  establish  a  line  of  block- 
houses north  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  from  the  Delaware  River  near  Stroudsbuis 
in  Northampton  county  to  the  river  Schuylkill  in  then  Berks,  now  Schnylkin 
(kmnty,  in  which  service  I  entered  as  substitute  for  Jacob  Reedy.  In  Ma^,  1780, 
was  appointed  orderly  Serjeant  in  Capt.  Conrad  Bather's  company,  in  which  situ- 
ation I  served  that  season  six  months,  as  follows  >-two  months  under  Cut 
Jtather,  two  months  under  Capt  Deal;  during  this  two  months  the  Indians  maoe 
an  attack  upon  our  blockhouse,  at  which  engagement  some  of  the  Indians  were 
killed ;  and  two  months  under  Capt.  Smeathers.  During  the  winter  it  was  con- 
sidered unnecessary  to  continue  the  service.  In  May,  1781,  the  forces  were  re- 
organized at  the  blockhouses,  where  I  served  four  months.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  I  entered  the  French  service  in  Philadelphia  as  wagoner,  with  Capt 
Goeho,  wagon  master,  and  was  attached  to  the  hospital  department;  arrived  at 
Yorktown,  Virginia,  tne  last  of  September,  about  tnree  weeks  before  the  sur* 
render  of  Lord  Comwallis.  I  remained  with  the  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yorktown  until  June.  1782,  at  which  time  the  French  army  left  Virginia  for  Bos- 
Ion,  arrived  at  Providence,  State  of  Rhode  Island,  about  in  November:  remained 
there  until  the  first  of  February,  1783,  when  Uie  army  marched  to  Boston,  and 
.embarked  on  board  of  their  fleet.  I  then  returned  to  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvaoiai 
was  discharged,  and  returned  home  after  an  absence  of  about  ei^teen  monthi. 
I  was  bora,  says  our  fiunily  register.  July,  1763,  near  a  place  now  called  Hodson, 
on  the  North  Kiver,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Have  continued  to  reside  within 
Lazeme  County  from  September,  1769,  to  the  present  time,  excepting  five  yean 
•as  before  stated. 

«  NATHAN  BEACH. 
'^SepUnUfer  3d,  1842.'' 

Mr.  Beach  related  to  the  writer  the  following  amusing  anecdote,  showing  ia 
what  manner  the  second  set  of  Yankees,  confined  in  the  Easton  Prison,  obti&ed 
their  dischar^. 

The  captivity  of  the  Yankee  party,  by  Sheriff  Jennings  of  Northampton  county, 
and  imprisonment  at  Easton,  has  so  many  laughable  circumstances  coimected  wn 
it,  that  all  melanchdy  impressions  are  obliterated,  and  may  awaken  a  smile  from 
all  sides  of  the  question.  The  Wyoming  captives  found  among  the  inhabitaota 
of  Easton  a  ^eat  many  friends,  whose  sympathy  for  their  fate  was  greater  than 
anger  for  their  ftuilt 

Flip,  in  those  days,  was  a  &vourite  and  fashionable  liquor,  especially  among 
the  New  Ensfland  settlers.  Stay,  we  will  delay  the  narrative  only  long  enough  to 
give  the  receipt  to  make  it  Put  into  a  quart  of  beer  a  tablespoonful  of  brown  sugar, 
warm  it  thoroughly  by  stirring  it  round  with  a  red  hot  poker;  add  from  a  gill  to  hiuf  a 
pint  of  old  Antigua  rum ;  grate  on  half  a  nutmeg ;  our  grandfathers  thought  it  a  capital 
oeverage.  M^y  a  liberal-hearted  Eastonian  was  m  the  habit  of  ▼inting  the  pri- 
aoners,  furnishing  the  materials,  and  partaking  of  the  inspiring  draught.  The  jailor, 
too,  a  jovial  clever  fellow,  occasionally  sipp^  a  nogofin,  wim  his  merry  charee. 

One  might  think  the  plan  had  been  concerted,  f^e  keeper  having  closed  the 
erening  with  an  extra  mug,  lost  the  power,  or  the  will,  to  make  much  resistance. 
Opening  the  door  to  let  out  some  of  the  visitors,  old  Mr  Be»ch  and  his  eomp»> 
nions  pressed  it  back  against  him,  holding  him  in  durance,  till  the  whole  paitj 
escaped,  and  they  returned  to  Wyoming. 

At  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  Mr  ^ach  relates  that  the  British  marched  oat, 
flaying  1st,  Lord  Comwallis'  March— 2d,  some  popular  tune  in  their  army,  and 
$dj  God  save  the  Kinsr ;  and  stacked  arms.  The  American  and  French  troopa 
-advanced  playing  1st,  Count  Rocharabeau's  March ;  2d,  Washinston's  Match;  and 
Mif  aa they  sunoonded the  stacked  ann%  Yankee  Doodlel    On  beaiing  whiok 
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the  Biitiah  soldiers  became  almost  unp^oTemaUy  enraged^  and  could  aoaioelj  be 
restrained  from  rushins  back  and  seizmg  their  muskets. 

And  then,  said  Mr.  fieach|  was  to  be  seen  the  most  extraordinary  sagbt  I  ever 
beheld.  The  officers  of  all  three  armies,  in  large  numbers,  on  horseback,  ex- 
changing courtesies  as  if  they  were  swora  brothers  just  met  instead  of  deadly 
ices ;  old  acquaintance  recogmzing  and  introducing  each  other  to  officers  to  whom 
they  were  strangers. 

<^  Grim-visag^  war  then  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front"  But  an  incident  oc- 
curred, annoying  to  one  of  the  best  oflicers  of  the  British  army.  Col.  Tarlton  was 
obliged  to  dismount  irom  a  beautiful  charger,  claimed  by  a  Viiginia  gentleman, 
from  whom  it  had  been  taken. 

[Though  entirely  out  of  place  I  cannot  repress  the  curiosity  I  ha^e  to  know 
who  were  passengers  to  New  York,  in  the  '*  Bonetta."  What  an  incident  to  form 
half  a  dozen  chapters  in  a  romance !] 


^>M^^>««MM««AM^rf«A» 


NO.  XXL 
ELISHA    HARDING,    ESQ. 

<<  He  slept  with  his  feUhers,"  is  the  simple  and  beautiful  expression  of  Sa^iCnre, 
when  an  aged  man  had  closed  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  Eusha  HAKnufo.  Esq.,  oC 
Eaton,  has  paid  the  debt  of  Nature,  and  gone  down  to  the  grave  in  a  good  old  age, 
with  the  umversal  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  One  of  the  rer^  few  who  were 
teft  among  us  who  shared  in  the  scenes  and  sufferings  of  Wyoming  in  the  Re?o- 
lotionary  war,  his  departure  creates  a  painful  chasm,  and  compels  the  remaik— 
^'  A  fevN  very  few  years  more,  and  not  one  will  remain  who  can  say-— ^  I  was 
there — I  saw  the  British  Butler,  his  Green  Rangers  and  his  savage  msrrmidoo^^ 
I  saw  the  scalps  of  our  butchered  people,  and  witnessed  the  conSagratioa.' " 

Elisha  Harding  was  a  native  of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  bora  in  1763,  and  came 
with  his  father  to  Wyoming  in  1770  among  the  early  settlers.  Elxeter  was  the 
place  selected  for  their  residence.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
troubles,  Wintermoot's  fort  had  been  erected,  and  suspicion  prevailed  that  those  who 
controlled  it  were  not  friendly  to  our  cause,  although  their  professions  were  fair. 
The  Jenkinses  and  the  Hardings,  the  chief  Whig  families  who  lived  near,  thought 
proper  to  unite  their  efforts,  and  Jenkins'  fort  was  built  above  Wintermoot's,  near 
the  ferry.  Youn^  Harding,  then  a  boy  too  young  to  lift  logs,  had  yet  the  true 
hLood  flowing  in  his  veins;  be  could  drive  oxen;  and  he  worked  at  the  stoocade 
with  the  spirit  of  youth  and  ardour  of  patriotism.  This  was  in  1777.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year,  John  Jenkins,  Jr.,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  and 
carried  to  Nis^ra.  A  Mr.  York  and  Lemuel  Fitch  were  taken  off  at  the  same 
time.  An  old  man  named  Fitzgerald  was  also  made  captive.  The  enemy  placed 
him  on  a  flax-brake,  and  gave  him  his  choice — to  die,  or  renounce  his  Whig 
principles  and  swear  allegiance  to  King  George.  The  reply  is  worthy  of  preser- 
vation in  letters  of  gold :  ^^  I  am  an  old  man — I  can  continue  but  a  few  years  at 
most,  and  had  rather  die  now,  a  friend  to  my  country — ^than  have  my  life  spared 
and  be  branded  with  the  name  of  Tory !"  He  was  a  noble  feUow.  And  they  had 
the  magnanimity  to  let  him  go. 

The  troubles  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  captivity  of  Jenkin^ 
now  Uiickened  around  the  settlement.  In  May,  1778,  William  Crooks  and  Asa 
Budd  went  up  the  river  and  stopped  at  John  Secord's  house,  where  Crooks  was 
shot  by  the  enemy,  and  Budd  escaped.  Was  not  the  blood  of  Crooks  the  first 
shed  at  Wyoming?  The  people  now  repaired  to  the  forts  for  safety.  At  Jenkins' 
fort  were  the  family  of  that  name,  the  head  of  which  was  John  Jenkins,  Esq.,  a 
man  distinguished  in  his  day  by  intelligence,  zeal  for  liberty,  and  extensive  in- 
fluence. In  May,  1777,  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  Assembly  to  Connecti- 
out.  from  Westmoreland.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Mr.  Jenkins  who  was  a  pri- 
soner; and  afterwards  through  the  war  a  brave  and  active  officer.    Hwps  wen 
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C9pL  Stephen  Harding;  Benjamin^  Stnkely,  and  Stephen  Harding,  Jr^  Wm.  Martin, 
James  Hadsall,  Sr.,  and  Jr.,  Samuel  Morgan,  Icnabod  Fhelpe,  Mner  Robbins, 
John  Gardiner,  Daniel  Waller,  and  Daniel  Carr,  with  their  women  and  children. 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  men  left  the  fort  and  went  up  the  riyer  a  few  miles  to 
work  among  their  com ;  they  were  ambushed  by  the  savages,  and  six  of  them 
slain.  Those  who  fell  were  Stukely  Harding,  and  Benjamin  Harding,  brothers 
of  Elisha;  Miner  Robbins,  James  Haasall,  James  Hadsall,  Jr.,  and  a  coloured  man 
named  Martin  [see  note] .  Hie  British  Butler  said  our  men  fought  as  long  as 
they  could  stand :  when  found  their  bodies  were  shockingly  mangled — full  of  spear 
hole»— their  hands  and  arms  cut  as  if  an  attempt  had  oeen  made  to  take  tnem 
prisoners,  and  they  had  resisted  to  the  last.  Daniel  Weller,  Daniel  Carr  and  John 
Gardiner  were  teiken  prisoners.  Mr.  Harding,  of  whom  we  write,  used  to  say, 
that  in  all  his  life  he  never  saw  a  more  piteous  scene  than  that  of  Mr.  Gardiner 
taking  leave  of  his  wife  and  children.  After  the  battle  he  was  allowed  to  see, 
and  bid  them  farewell,  when  he  was  driven  off,  led  by  a  halter,  loaded  almost  to 
crushing  with  plunder.*— He  seemed  an  object  of  particular  spite,  probably  arising 
from  the  revenge  of  some  personal  enemy.  "  Gro — go  " — was  the  Indian's  com* 
mand.  On  the  way,  a  few  miles  west  of  Geneva,  he  became  worn  out — ^fell  and 
was  given  up  to  the  sqnaws,  who  put  him  to  deatn  with  cruel  torture. 

The  day  oefore  the  battle,  Jenkins'  fort  capitulated  to  a  detachment  under  Capt 
Caldwell,  and  young  Harding  was  among  the  prisoners.  As  suspected,  Winter- 
moot's  fort  threw  open  its  gate  to  the  enemy.  On  the  3d  of  July  m  the  afteraooa 
about  one  o'clock,  word  came  up  to  Jenkins'  fort  that  the  Yankees  were  marchingout 
to  battle  and  all  the  warriors  must  go  down  to  Wintermoot's  to  meet  them.  The 
issue  is  known.  The  next  day  Mr.  Harding  describes  the  savages,  as  smoking, 
sitting  about,  and  with  the  most  stoical  indifference,  scrying  the  blood  and  brains 
irom  the  scalps  of  our  oeople,  and  straining  them  over  little  hoops  to  dry — a  most 
soul-sickening  sight.  In  a  day  or  two  Col.  Butler,  his  Rangers,  and  a  party  of  the 
Indians  left  the  valley,  abandoning  the  settlement  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
butchers  who  chose  to  remain.  Among  the  expelled,  he  sought  his  way  to 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  bound  himself  to  the  blacksmith's  trade,  and  despising 
idleness  and  dependence,  nobly  resolved  to  live  above  the  world  and  want,  bj 
honest  industry. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  beloved  waters  of  the  Susquehanna.  Whoevet 
dwelt  on  its  banks  that  did  not  say — If  I  forget  thee,  thou  clear  and  beautiftal  stream^ 
may  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning?  Whoever  left  Wyoming,  whose  soul  did 
not  long  to  return  to  its  romantic  hills  and  lovely  plains! 

Married,  settled,  having  an  admirable  farm,  and  he  a  first  rate  farmer,  comfoit 
and  independence  flowed  in  upon  him,  crowned  his  board  with  plenty,  and  gave 
him  the  means  of  charitable  usefulness,  in  reward  for  early  toils  and  present  laDOQr|. 

A  man  of  strong  mind  and  retentive  memory,  he  read  much  and  retained  every* 
thing  worth  remembering.  Shrewd,  sensible,  thoroughly  understanding  human 
nature,  few  in  his  neighbourhood  had  more  influence.  A  justice  under  a  com* 
mission  from  Gov.  Mifflin,  he  rendered  useful  services  as  a  magistrate  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  Of  a  ready  turn  of  wit,  an  i^>t  story — an  applicable  Scripture 
quotation — a  couplet  of  popular  verse^  always  ready  at  command,  rendered  him 
a  prominent  and  successful  advocate  m  the  thousand  interesting  conflicts  of  opin* 
ion  that  arise  in  life.  A  keen  sarcasm— severe  retort— an  unexpected  answer^ 
that  would  turn  the  laugh  on  his  opponent,  characterized  him,  but  never  in  bitter^ 
ness,  for  he  was  too  benevolent  to  give  unmerited  pain.  Of  old  times  he  loved 
to  converse,  and  his  remarkable  memory  enabled  nim  to  trace  with  surprising 
accuracy  every  event  which  he  witnessed,  or  heard,  during  the  troubles  here.  He 
could  describe  every  house  and  farm,  and  name  every  farmer  from  the  lower  te 
the  Qpper  line,  living  in  Elxeter  before  the  battle,  although  but  a  lad  of  12  or  13. 

A  very  worthy — a  very  clever — a  very  upright  man,  he  leaves  the  world  rei 
spected  and  regretted.  Thick  set,  not  tall,  but  well  knit  together  he  seemed 
formed  for  strength  and  endurance ;  of  an  excellent  constitution,  well  preserved 
by  exercise,  cheerfulness  and  temperance,  he  had  known  but  little  sicxness.  A' 
year  ago,  1839,  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  him,  his  mind  seemed  iH 
fiiU  vigooTy  and  he  gave  promise  of  many  yean  of  life  ana  enjoyment    In  UmI 
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besinning  of  August  he  was  Btnick  with  apoplexy;  mind  and  bo^  nikiii|  1^ 
geUieri  he  aunrived  the  stroke  but  a  ahozt  time,  and  died  in  the  7fiin  yeai «  ki 
•ge. 

"  In  aober  stale 

Tbrongh  the  wqueitar'd  Tale  of  mortal  lift 

Tbe  venerable  patriarch  gnilden  bald 

The  tenoar  of  his  way ;  laboar  prepared 

H»  nmpde  fkre ;  and  temp'rance  ral*d  hia  board. 

Tired  with  hii  daily  toil  at  early  e?e 

He  sank  to  aoft  repoae ;  geatle  aad  pare 

Am  breath  of  evenug  se^yr ;  and  as  awaat 

Were  all  hii  Blnmbera ;  with  the  aan  he  roae 

Alert  and  vigoroui  aa  he,  to  ran 

Hia  deatined  course :     Virtue  and  u§^f^n§u 

Ever  marked  hii  path 

Along  tbe  gentle  slope  of  life's  decline 

He  bent  bis  gradual  way;  till  AiII  of  yeara 

He  dropt  like  mellow  nait  into  his  grave.'* 

Note. — ^There  was  not  a  &mily  in  the  coontry  more  ardently  devotad  to  freedom  Am 
the  Hardings ;  or  that  suffered  more. 

Those  who  fell  at  Exeter,  were  tsken  to  the  burying-ground  near  Jenkins  ferry,  whsn 
their  remains  were  interred.  Elisha  Harding,  Esq.,  with  pious  and  patriotic  feeling,  tmd 
a  stone  to  their  memory,  with  this  inacription,  «  Sweet  be  the  Bleep  cfthoee  icAo  pr^<r  IMI 


NO.  XXII. 
THE    DANA    FAMILY. 

NoTWiTHSTAiiniio  the  story  of  this  patriotic  and  suffering  family  is  so 
aively  interwoven  in  the  body  of  our  work,  their  merits  demand  some  further  nolioe 
from  our  pen.  Anderson  Dana,  Esq.,  from  Ashford,  Windham  c^mnty.  was  a 
lawyer  of  handsome  attainments.  Immediately  on  his  removal  to  Wilkesbarrehe 
took  a  decided  lead  in  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  and  a  Gospel  miniiler. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  trace  in  the  old  records  the  noble  impress  of  his  Puritan  zeal,  oa 
both  subjects. — Before  the  first  stump  cut  on  his  plantation  had  begun  to  decay, 
his  son,  Daniel  Dana,  was  placed  at  school  in  Lebanon,  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
oollemate  education  at  Yale.  On  his  return  from  the  assembly  at  Hartfoitl,  near 
the  close  of  June,  1778,  where,  at  that  most  trying  period,  the  people  had  chosen 
him  to  represent  them,  the  enemjr  having  come.  Mr.  Dana  mounted  his  hone 
and  rode  from  town  to  town,  arousing,  cheering,  for  the  conflict;  though  by  law 
exempt  from  militia  duty^  he  hastened  to  the  field  and  fell. 

The  death  of  his  son-m-law  Stephen  Whiton  was  not  less  distressing.  The 
Toung  schoolmaster  was  especially  welcome  as  a  suitor,  because  to  a  fine  peraco 
he  united  pleasing  manners,  pure  monds,  and  was  a  scholar.  A  few  weeks  only 
had  passed  since  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  when  Whiton,  forced  by  impe- 
rious necessity,  tore  himself  from  the  fond  embrace  of  his  sorrowing  bridfr—oo 
return  no  more. 

Mrs.  Dana,  with  a  thoun;htiulness  no  where  e(jualed,  knowing  that  as  her 
husband  was  much  engaged  in  public  business,  his  papers  must  be  Taloable, 
gathered  up  all  she  deemed  most  important,  took  provisions,  and  with  her 
widowed  daughter,  and  the  younger  children,  fled.  Mr.  Anderson  Dana,  now  at 
the  age  of  76,  residing  on  the  homestead,  then  a  lad  of  9,  was  their  chief  mab 
protector.  Like  hundreds  of  others  they  sought  their  way  to  their  former  homa, 
in  Connecticut,  where,  while  Anderson  was  put  out  an  apprentice,  Daniel  was 
sent  to  college,  and  the  rest  turned  their  hands  to  such  labour  as  could  beet  auslain 
them.  The  indeoendent  spirit  exhibited,  all  unconquerable,  is  itself  a  beai^fiil 
illustration  of  the  Yankee  character.  Several  months  after,  Mra.  Whiton  was  om- 
fined  with  a  daughter,  who  intermarried  with  Capt.  Hezekiah  Panona^  for  thiitf 
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yeanpasC  one  of  the  most  estimable  citizens  of  Wilkesbarre.  Smile  who  may ; 
Mrs.  ParsonSi  if  guns  are  fired  suddenly  near,  is  almost  thrown  into  con Yulsions  or 
faintin<|^y  the  overwhelming  dread,  being  traced  without  a  doubt,  to  the  alarm  suf- 
fered by  her  mother  at  the  time  of  the  ^ttle.  If  the  sorrows  of  early  life  are  not 
foivotten.  they  are  assuaged  by  healins^  ti  me.  Their  da3rs  have  been  prosperous,  and 
independence  smiles  on  their  deolinmg  years.  Anderson  Dana  returned,  after  a 
bound  service  of  10  or  11  years,  to  recover  the  patrimonial  estate.  The  father's 
fondest  aspirations  never  could  have  reached  the  degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity, 
"which  the  old  plantation  exhibits,  for  not  only  the  canal  passes  through  it,  iHit  the 
nil-road  runs  near  half  a  mile  across  it,  while,  bounded  by  the  main  avenue,  it 
is  all  becoming  building  lots.  Butler  and  Ross  were  formeny  in  advance  of  Dana, 
but  the  Dana  property  will  nearly  equal  them.  But  behold  that  large  white  build- 
ing on  the  upper  line  of  the  farm !    It  is  Dana's  Academy. 

Daniel,  as  designed  by  the  father,  was  educated  at  Yale  Cdlege.  He  lived 
many  years  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  iud^  of  the  court  and  held  other  offi- 
cial stations.  In  advanced  age  he  removed  with  his  children  to  Ohio,  where  in 
1841,  he  died  aged  80  ]  having  lived  a  life  of  usefulness,  and  left  a  memory  with- 
out stain  or  reproach. 

The  Rev.  Sylvester  Dana,  another  son.  imbued  like  his  mart3rTed  fieUher  with  a 
zeal  for  religion  and  love  ot  learning,  sold  his  patrimonial  right,  and  obtained  a 
liberal  education,  with  the  intent  to  enter  into  the  Christian  ministry.  He  now 
jesides  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  A  few  years  since  Wyoming  had  the  plea- 
sure to  welcome  him  to  its  now  pleasant  and  peaceful  scenes,  which  he  haa  left 
abounding  in  sorrow  and  clouded  with  woe. 

£leazer,  the  youngest  son,  resides  at  Owego,  New  York,  where,  for  forty  years 
past,  in  an  extensive  legal  practice  he  has  acquired  respect,  and  accumulated  a 
nandsome  independence. 

Five  of  the  grandchildren  of  the  old  patriot  have  been  educated  at  college, 
making  with  the  two  sons  named,  seven  of  the  family. 

Hon.  Amasa  Dana,  of  Ithaca,  another  grandson,  has  for  several  terms,  repre- 
aented  the  district  in  which  he  resides  in  Congress,  and  his  Me  report  at  the 
session  of  1843-4,  on  the  reduction  of  postage,  was  essentially  instrumental  in 
effecting  the  late  reform. 

.  Let  those  who  have  no  taste  for  such  details  turn  from  them.  I  own  the  plea- 
sure it  gives  me  to  trace  up  from  the  dark  and  bloody  scenes  of  '78,  fomiliesrof  Uie 
old  sufferers,  rising  into  joyous  light,  independence  and  honour. 


NO.  xxin. 

THE    JAMESON    FAMILY. 

The  Jameson  fisimiljr,  second  to  none  in  respectability,  services  or  sufferings, 
ware  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Wyoming,  having  emigrated  hither  in  1776, 
from  Voluntown,  Connecticut  Robert  Jameson,  the  father,  was  bora  in  1714, 
and  therefore  62  when  he  arrived  in  the  valley;  but  he  brought  with  him  a  number 
of  sons,  men  grown,  or  just  entering  upon  the  stage  of  action.  Robert,  William, 
John,  Alexander  and  Joseph.  He  had  one  daughter  who  married  Elisha  Harvey. 
A  daughter  of  theirs  was  married  to  the  Rev.  George  Lane  so  long  known  and 
beloved  in  Wyoming.  Her  husband  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  savages  and  kept 
a  kmg  time  in  Canada.  Robert  and  William  were  in  Capt.  M'Karachan^s  com- 
pany in  the  battle.  Robert  fell  and  William  had  the  lock  of  his  gun  shot  away. 
Dot  escaped.  The  murder  of  William,  near  Careytown  in  the  fall  of  1778;  ana 
of  John,  in  1782,  near  the  Hanover  meeting-house,  we  have  recorded  in  the  body 
of  our  work,  llius,  of  his  five  sons,  three  fell  victims  to  the  merciless  Indians ; 
and  the  son-in-law  was  a  captive  in  their  hands.  Verily  this  was  drinking  deep 
of  the  cup  of  woe.  John  Jameson,  the  last  one  slain,  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Mi^  Prince  Aldon,  and  left  two  ohildien  a  son  and  a  dauj^er;  Hannah,  a  thiid 
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duld  was  bom  shortly  after  his  decease,  and  married  Elder  Pevoe^  m  distiiigoulied 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnioh.  P0U7  was  mamed  to  Jooalba 
Honlook;  and  Samuel,  the  eldest  child,  resided  at  the  original  farm  in  Hanorai, 
where  he  recently  died,  having  sustained  &e  character  of  an  uprisfat  and  amiilds 
man ;  for  several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  was  a  member  of  me  Presbyteriaa 
Church.  The  two  odier  sons  of  the  old  gentleman  have  resided  on  their  beandfiil 
I^antation  in  Salem,  adjoining  that  of  N.  Beach  Esq.,  having  at  their  command, 
and  hospitably  enjojring  all  the  good  things,  that  could  make  life  pass  agreeaUy. 
Joseph,  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  intelligent  men  of  our  early  acqnaiot- 
ance,  chose  to  live  a  bachelor,  the  more  unaccountable,  as  his  pleasing  mannen, 
cheerful  disposition,  and  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  rendered  him  eveiy* 
where  an  agreeaUe  companion.  Alexander  was  for  a  great  number  of  years  sa 
approved  magistrate.  He  was  and  is  a  man  of  active  business  habits.  These  united 
with  a  sound  judgment  led  him  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  to  his  heaif  s  con* 
tent.  Both  these  orothers,  besides  the  deep,  deep  sufferings  of  their  fiEuniiy.wen 
themselves  participators  in  the  active  scenes  of  the  war  and  endured  haiwhipi 
that  the  present  inhabitants  can  form  no  trae  conception  of.  Their  modier^ 
maiden  name  was  Dixon,  of  the  family  from  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dixcm,  leosot 
Senator  in  Congress  from  Rhode  Isdand,  was  descended.  Tlieir  fiithar  died  in 
1786,  aged  72.  Though  hi  advanced  in  the  vale  of  years,  we  canQOtbot  expnm 
the  hope  that  their  lives  may  be  prolonged  to  enjo^  the  bleaeings  won  by  their 
worthy  labours,  and  the  unsurpassed  services  and  simerings  of  their  patrioCb  nmily. 


NO.  XXIV. 
THE    PERKINS'    FAMILY. 

Among  the  instances  of  Indian  barbarity,  the  murder  of  Mr.  John  Perkins  has 
been  narrated.  He  was  from  Plainfield,  Windham  county.  On  the  enlistment 
of  the  two  independent  companies,  his  eldest  son,  then  an  active  young  man,  of 
about  twenty,  enrolled  his  name  in  the  list,  and  marched  to  camp  under  Ransom. 
Hence  the  family  were  objects  of  especial  hatred  to  the  enemy.  Aaron  Perkins 
continued  in  the  array,  to  the  close  of  the  war,  having  given  ms  best  days  to  the 
service  of  his  country.  David  Perkins,  the  next  brother,  took  charge  of  the  £unily, 
and  by  great  prudence  and  industry,  kept  them  together,  and  not  only  preserved 
the  plantation^  but  improved  and  enlarged  it,  so  that  now  it  is  among  the  most 
valuable  in  Kingston.  For  a  great  number  of  years,  Mr.  Perkins  executed  the 
duties  of  a  magistrate  to  the  general  acceptance.  A  son  of  his  held  the  com- 
mission of  major  in  the  United  Slates  army,  and  is  still  in  the  service.  Numbers 
of  his  children  are  well  married,  and  settled  around  him,  or  not  far  distant  The 
late  Mrs.  James  Hancock,  whose  amiable  character  endeared  her  to  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance,  was  the  daughter  of  David  Perkins.  The  beau- 
tiful farm  of  Mr.  Hancock  embracing  more  than  100  acres  of  rich  alluvial  land, 
contains  the  Jower  part  of  the  ancient  Indian  fort,  the  upper  part,  running  into  the 
no  less  valuable  plantation  of  Mr.  John  Searle,  whose  grandfather  fell  in  ths 
battle.  So  that  the  children,  descendants  of  both  those  ancient  sufferers  by  savase 
barbarity,  now  disport  in  peaceful  triumph  on  the  rained  palace  of  those  haughty 
and  crael  warriors,  by  whose  hands  their  forefJEUhers  fell. 

David  Perkins,  £sq.,  still  lives,  in  the  enjoyment  of  fine  health,  and  an  easrfiDr- 
tune.  Aaron,  the  old  soldier,  one  of  the  extreme  remnant  of  Ransom  and  DurKee'S 
men,  broken  with  age  and  toil,  you  may  yet  see,  slowl}r  pacing  his  brother's  poich, 
or  in  a  summer  day  taking  his  walk  along  those  beautiful  plains.  If  not  enjoyinff 
much  positive  pleasure,  he  yet  seems  to  suffer  no  pain.  Linger  yet,  aged  veteran! 
Ye  winds  blow  kindly  on  him !  Beam  mildly  on  nis  path,  uiou  radiant  sun,  that 
saw  his  father  slaughtered !  and  must  have  witnessed  the  ^lant  soldier  in  many 
a  noble  conflict.  Plenty  surrounds  him.  Peace  to  his  declining  years!  As  a 
most  interesting  memorial  of  the  past  we  love  to  look  upon  yon ! 
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Justice  prcwnptii  me  to  say  that  the  family  of  Peikins  itaiids  among  the  ibremoBt 
on  the  file  of  patriotic  services  and  deep  sufferings,  and  is  entitled  to  gratitude  and 
respect. 


NO.  XXV. 
DR.    WILLIAM    HOOKER    SMITH. 

Thx  name  of  this  gentleman  is  several  times  mentioned  in  our  annals;  but  it 
seems  proper  to  add  a  line  or  two  respecting  him.  He  filled  a  large  space  in 
ppUic  estimation  at  Wyoming,  for  nearly  hsuf  a  centurjr.  A  man  of  great  saga- 
city and  tact  as  well  as  of  an  excellent  education,  his  mfluence  was  extensively 
fen  and  acknowledged.  For  many  years  he  held  the  first  rank  as  a  physician^ 
and  iirom  the  numerous  cures  performed,  the  old  people  thought  him  unequaled. 
The  extraordinary  cases  of  the  recovery  of  Follet  and  Hagaman,  excited  wonder: 
bot  he  was  modest,  and  candid  enough  to  say,  that  no  human  means  could  have 
availed;  beyond  the  exhibition  of  a  diet  at  once  cool,  nourishing  and  eany  of  diges- 
tion, the  patient  being  kept  cheerful  and  quiet — Nature  was  the  great  physician  and 
maae  the  cure.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  to  great  skill  m  his  pro- 
fession, he  united  a  Ibt^b  share  of  that  capital  ingredient — good  common  sense. 

Both  the  patriotic  spirit  and  activity  of  Dr.  Smith  are  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
while  he  was  relied  on  as  chief  medical  attendant,  by  the  settlement,  he  yet  ac- 
cepted; and  exercised  the  post  of  captain,  commanding  in  Wilkesbarre,  the  ''  old 
reformadoes,"  as  the  aged  men  were  called,  who  associated  to  guard  the  fort. 
Subsequently  when  numerous  troops  were  stationed  at  Wyoming,  Dr.  Smith  was 
still  the  principal  physician.  After  the  war  his  enterprise  led  him  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  mills,  at  the  old  forge  place,  Pittston,  where  in  1800  he  resided. 

A  daughter  married  Mr.  Isaac  Osterhout,  and  after  his  decease,  Fisher  Gay,  Esq., 
of  Kingston.*  Besides  the  daughter  named,  Dr.  Smith  had  a  numerous  family. 
William  Smith,  a  third  son,  is  now  (1845)  living  in  Windham,  Wyoming  coun^, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  85  vears.  A  daughter,  Sarah,  was  married  to  James 
Sutton,  of  Exeter.  She  died  in  1834,  aged  about  80  years.  (Gen.  Ross,  when  the 
"writer  began  to  collect  materials  for  this  work,  frequently  expressed  regret  at  the 
departure  of  Mrs.  Sutton,  whom  he  represented  as  having  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  Wyoming  history  than  any  person  he  ever  knew.)  But  there  was  ano- 
ther daughter,  who  was  married  to  Dr.  Samuel  Gustin,  (whose  name  will  be 
found  appended  as  a  witness  to  the  capitulation  of  Forty  Fort)  Dr.  Gustin  re- 
moved to  the  west,  and  an  only  daughter  of  theirs,  who  was  in  the  fort  at  the  time 
of  its  surrender,  married  the  Biev.  Mr.  Snowden,  father  of  James  Ross  Snowden, 
Esq.  The  heart  leaps  more  quickly,  and  the  life  current  flows  more  kindlv,  at 
the  mention  of  his  name,  when  we  recollect  that  the  late  honoured  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  present  Treasurer  of  the  State,  is  the  descendant 
of  one  of  the  Wyoming  sufferers. 

A  daughter,  Mary,  married  Mr.  Bak^r,  of  New  York  city ;  Elizabeth  married 
Mr.  Bailey,  who  died  in  the  lake  country.  Two  sons,  John  and  James,  resided 
and  died  m  the  State  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Smith  died  in  the  township  of  Tunkhannock,  July  17ih,  1815,  aged  91  years, 
having  been  bom  in  1724. 

His  heirs  received  from  Congress,  in  1838,  an  appropriation  of  $2400  as  pay  for 
acting  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  For  many  of  these  interesting  facts  we 
are  indebted  to  the  polite  attention  of  Isaac  S.  Osterhout,  Esq.,  grandson  of  the 
deceased  patriot.  The  isnrant  was  just  in  itself,  due  to  the  cervices,  and  honourable 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Smith.    A  very  few  instances  of  the  kind  have  occurred. 

*  Mr.  Gaj  reiidei  near  the  monoment,  which  ii  built  on  his  plantation,  and  it  ii  proper 
to  record,  to  hia  honour^  that  he  moit  liberal]/  presented  the  ground  on  which  the  ftmctare 
is  erected. 
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A  number  of  oaaes  still  remain  perfeotlj  dear,  and  of  impeiiooa  oibUgation.  wUch 
Congress  would  not  refuse  to  provide  for,  if  the  pressure  of  bvaineM  wonii  aUov 
them  leisure  to  hear  and  understand  them. 


■^^^i^>^^^^^^^»^h^rf»^»» 


NO.  XXVI. 
THE    SEARLE    FAMILY. 

-— ^'<  In  reply  to  your  c^uestion,  I  said  that  Mr.  Stephen  Abbott  maxried  a  Saaiie; 
Abigail,  daughter  ol  William  Searle,  who  was  the  son  of  Constant  Sesda.  Ilis 
last  named,  (Mrs.  Abbott's  grandfather.)  was  in  the  battle.  He  waa  a  man  ad- 
Yanoed  ia  age,  having  several  sons  and  daughters  married,  and  being  the  gxaad- 
fii&er  of  a  number  of  children." 

'<  What!  old  men !  grandfathers!  were  such  oldiged  to  go  ootT" 

"  They  were ;  the  ame-bodied  men,  fit  for  war,  being  marched  s^way,  erealsd 
the  direful  necessity  which  drew  to  the  battle-field  old  and  young.  Mr.  Searie 
was  there,  and  a  son  of  his,  Roger  Searie,  quite  a  young  man ;  ms  son-in-law^ 
Capt.  Deathic  Hewett,  commanded  the  third  company  raised  at  Wjroming,  by 
oroer  of  Congress,  a  very  short  time  before  the  invasion.  So  there  were  three  of 
the  family  in  the  engagement;  and  the  fourth,  (William  Searie,)  would  also  have 
been  there,  but  was  at  the  time  confined  to  the  house  by  a  wound  received  fiom 
■a  rifle-shot  while  on  a  scouting  party  a  few  days  previous  to  the  battle. 

<<  How  unsuitable  it  was  that  a  man  like  old  Mr.  Searie  should  £[0  cot,  wiU  further 

Sipear  from  the  fact  that  he  wore  a  wig,  as  was  not  unusual  with  aged  rasa  in 
ose  days.  The  bloody  savages,  in  their  riotous  joy,  after  their  Tiotory,  aiade 
this  appendage  the  source  of  great  merriment.  A  prisoner  (adopCed,  I  have 
reason  to  think,  after  the  Indian  fashion  V  was  painted  and  peimittea  to  go  down 
fi!om  Wintermoot's  to  Forty  Fort,  to  tase  leave  of  his  mother,  under  a  goaid. 
When  near  the  brook  that  runs  by  Col.  Denison's  he  saw  a  group  of  aavagss  in 
high  glee.  On  coming  near  he  beheld  an  Indian  on  a  colt,  with,  a  rope  for  a 
bndle.  having  on  his  head,  hind  side  before,  the  wig  of  Mr.  Searie.  The  colt 
would  not  go ;  and  one  of  the  wretches  pricked  him  with  his  spear— -he  spnng 
suddenly,  the  Indian  fell  on  one  side,  the  wig  on  the  other,  and  the  demons  nised 
a  yell  of  delight. 

'<  Mr.  Searie,  before  he  went  out  to  battle,  took  off  a  pair  of  silver  knee  buckles, 
which  he  wore — gave  them  to  his  family,  saying,  they  mi^t  impede  his  move- 
ments;— if  he  fell,  he  should  not  need,  and  if  he  returned,  he  conld  get  them. 
There  was  evidently  a  strong  presentiment  on  his  mind — ^  I  go  to  retnm  no  moie.' 

''  The  first  incident  I  find  myself  reluctant  to  relate — it  appears  like  awakeniag 
light  thoughts,  in  the  midst  of  anguish,  sorrow,  and  despair;  but  it  seems  profier 
t£it  those  things  should  be  set  forth,  which  make  deep  impreseioos  ci  malensl 
facts ;  and  I  deem  it  a  very  important  matter,  in  considering  the  battle,  the  defeat, 
and  the  present  Claim  of  our  people — to  show  that  old  men^  w^  for  tsar,  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  were  forced  into  the  field  against  trained,  youthful,  and  ei- 
pert  warriors.  The  very  young  also  were  there.  Roger  Searie,  the  eon  of  Con- 
stant, a  young  man  of  18  or  19,  stood  by  the  side  of  Wm.  Buck,  alad<tf  14— diey 
fougnt  together,  Buck  fell,  and  Searie  escaped. 

<*  Wm.  Searie,  Mrs.  Abbott's  father,  went  out  through  the  wildemeea  widi  the 
family,  having  twelve  women  and  children  under  his  care.  I  have  seen  a  me- 
morandum kept  by  him.    It  runs  thus: 

«  '  Battle  of  Westmoreland  July  3,  1778. 

" '  Capitulation  ye  4th. 

<' '  Prisoners  obtoined  liberty  to  leave  the  settlement  ye  7th.' 

<'  It  proceeds  to  the  25th,  when  they  arrived  at  their  former  residence  in  Stoning- 
ton,  Connecticut 

"  On  the  13th  they  got  to  Fort  Penn  on  the  Delaware,  and  here  they  leomved 
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*  horn  Col.  Stroodi  a  pass  and  recoramendatioo,  a  copy  of  which  may  not  be  nnao- 

*  ceptable  as  a  memoiial  of  old  times: 

'*  <  Permit  the  bearers,  Sefjt  Wm.  Searle  vrith  twelve  women  and  children,  in. 
compaoT  with  him  to  pass  unmolested  to  some  part  of  the  state  of  Connecticaty 
where  they  may  be  able  by  their  industry,  to  obtain  an  honest  liTing,  they  being 
part  of  the  unhappy  people,  drove  ofl'  from  Wyoming  by  the  Tories  and  Indians^ 
and  are  truly  stnpped  and  aistressed  and  their  circumstances  call  for  the  char^ 
of  all  Christian  people :  and  are  especially  recommended  by  me  to  all  persons  in 
authority,  civil  and  military,  and  to  all  continental  officers  and  commissaries,  to 
issue  provisions  and  other  necessaries  for  their  relief  on  the  road. 

<<  <  Given  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Penn. 
"  'July  14,  1778.  Jacob  Stbouix  Col.' " 

Four  of  the  name,  to  wit,  Roger,  William,  Constant  and  Miner  Searle,  were 
ibcty^five  years  ago  among  the  most  intelligent  and  innuential  citizens  upon  the 
Laokawana;  but  3iey  ail  departed  in  mid-life.  Constant,  who  was  in  the  battla, 
died  at  Providence  Aug.  4,  1804,  ased  45  years.  Their  descendants  retain,  or 
possess,  several  of  the  most  valuable  £airms  in  old  Westmoreland,  while  one 
at  least,  whom  we  could  name,  from  a  female  branch  of  the  fiurnily,  is  winning 
way  to  distinction  in  an  arduous  and  honourable  profession. 


NO.  xxvn. 

THE    GORE    FAMILY. 

Having  aiven  you  a  sketch  of  the  Bidlack  lamily,  it  seems  proper  to  speak  of 
his  lady,  Mas.  Bidlack,  whose  father  and  brothers  were  among  the  most  con* 
•picuous  actors  in  the  eventful  scenes  that  occurred  at  Wyomin|[.  Her  maidea 
name  was  Gore,  daughter  of  Obadiah  Gore,  Esq. ;  she  was  the  sister  of  the  late 
Obadiah  Gore,  who  was  for  many  years  an  associate  judge  of  the  court  in  Luzerne 
oounty.  Norwich,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  was  the  place  of  her  birth.  Mia. 
Bidlack  is  now  (1838)  80  years  of  age,**  but  she  moves  about  the  house,  looking  to 
her  domestic  concerns  with  the  ease  and  attention  of  a  woman  of  forty.  In  ex- 
cellent health— with  a  cheerful  flow  of  spirits,  her  mind  strong  and  memory 
clear— to  the  incjuirer  after  facts  in  relation  to  the  early  history  of  Wyoming,  shie 
is  at  once  a  pleasing  and  valuable  instructor. 

Of  course  she  must  have  been  about  20  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  That 
day  she  was  in  Forty  Fort. 

Few  things  have  affected  me  more  deeply,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  into  the 
events  that  occurred  in  Wyoming  during  the  war,  than  the  fact  of  the  devotion, 
heart  and  soul,  of  the  people  here  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  their  country.  I  in* 
troduce  this  remark  in  no  idle  or  half-meaning  spirit;  but  as  a  truth  justly  redound* 
ing  to  their  patriotism  and  honour.  It  did  not  seem  an  unwilling  service— the 
duty  performed  did  not  appear  to  be  a  grudging  compliance  with  the  c-all  oi  law. 
Families  of  half  a  dozen  did  not  send  out  one  of  their  number  to  defend  the  cause 
of  freedom,  while  the  other  five  remained  at  home  to  plant,  to  build,  to  trade,  or 
to  make  money.  The  new  married  man  left  his  bride  without  claiming  the  fair 
exception  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  father,  whose  first  bom  smiled  a  persuasive 
request  to  stay,  left  the  cradle  side,  and  his  dependent  infant,  with  its  mother'a 
blessing  and  consent,  given  througn  tears,  and  he  ranged  himself  in  the  ranks  for 
battle.  Take  the  instance  of  the  Gore  family :  The  old  gentleman  was  one  of 
the  aged  men  left  in  Forty  Fort,  for  its  defence,  while  our  army  marched  out  to 
meet  the  enemy.  He  was  a  magistrate  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut  I  have 
seen  his  commipsion.  signed  in  April,  1778,  by  John  Drumbull,  then  governor 
of  that  state.  His  eldest  son  Obadiah.  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  regular  service, 
at  that  time  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Weisner,  and  was  on  the  linen  before 
New  York.    But  in  the  little  band  that  marched  forth  on  the  dd  of  Jul/,  were  hia 

*  Haee  dccetssd. 
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sons  Samtiel  Gore,  Daniel  Gore,  Silas  Gore,  George  Gofe,  Asa  Gore.  THe 
&iher  in  the  fort;  and  five  sons  marching  ont  to  the  conflict!  nor  was  this  ^ 
Mm  Mttrfee,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  G<ae,  (the  sister  of  those  fire 
brothers,^  was  also  in  the  ranks ;  and  Timothy  Pearce,  another  brother-in4aw. 
having  ridden  all  night,  came  in,  and  joined  our  army  in  the  battle  fidd.  Thas 
there  were  seven  in  the  battiCf  while  an  eighth  was  in  service  with  a  regnhr 
army  j  and  it  prove^d  a  most  bloody  and  disa^roos  day  to  the  fiimiljr.  At  sob  Mi- 
ting,  nve  of  the  seven  were  on  the  field  mansled  corpses.  Asa  and  Silas  were 
ensigns,  and  were  slain — George  was  slain,  Alnrfee  was  slain.  Timo^y  Psnee 
held  a  commission  in  the  regular  army,  but  had  hurried  in.  He  also  was  killed. 
Lieut  Daniel  Gore  was  near  the  right  wing,  and  stood  a  few  rods  below  Winte^ 


moot's  Fort,  close  to  the  old  road  that  led  up  throngh  the  valley.  Stepping  into 
the  road,  a  oali  struck  him  in  the  arm :  teanng  it  fittmi  his  shirt  he  appbed  ahiMy 
bandage.    Just  at  that  moment  Capt  thirkee  stepped  into  die  road  at  the 


place.  '^  Look  out !"  said  Mr.  Gore ;  <'  there  are  some  of  the  savages  eoncerisd 
under  yonder  heap  of  logs.''  At  that  instant  a  bullet  struck  Capt.  Dnikee  in  the 
thigh.  When  retreat  became  inevitable,  Mr.  Gore  endeavoured  to  assist  Gift 
Durkee  from  the  field,  but  found  it  impossible :  and  Durkee  said,  "  Save  yomself. 
Mr.  Gore — my  fate  is  sealed."  Lieut.  Gore  tnen  escaped  down  the  road,  lod 
leaping  the  fence  about  a  mile  below,  lay  couched  close  nnder  a  l>an<^  of  bashes. 
While  there,  an  Indian  got  over  the  fence  and  stood  near  him.  Mr.  G.  said  he 
oould  see  the  white  of  his  eye,  and  was  almost  sure  he  was  discovered.  A  mo- 
ment after,  a  yell  was  raised  on  the  flats  below,  the  Indian  drew  up  his  rifle  and 
fired,  and  instantly  ran  off  in  that  direction.  Though  the  wave  of  death  seemed 
to  have  passed  over  and  spent  itself,  yet  Lieut.  Gore  remained  under  cover  till 
dusk,  when  he  heard  voices  in  the  road  near  him.  One  said  to  the  other,  ^^  It 
has  been  a  hard  day  for  the  Yankees."  '^  Yes,"  replied  the  other  "  there  has 
been  blood  enough  shed."  He  thought  one  was  Cd.  John  Butler,  but  coold  not 
say  for  certain.  After  dark  Mr.  G.  found  his  way  to  the  fort,  and  met  his  brother 
Samuel,  the  only  survivors  of  the  seven.  The  distress  of  Mrs.  Marfee  was  very 
ffreat.  She  feared  her  husband  hail  been  tortured.  When  she  learned  he  ii^  on 
Sie  field,  she  was  less  distressed;  and  be<^ng  her  way^  among  the  rest  of  the 
fugitives,  traversed  the  wilderness  and  sought  a  home  m  the  state  firom  whkh 
she  had  emigrated,  having  an  infant  bom  a  few  da}'s  after  her  arrival  among 
her  former  friends. 

'^  What  you  tell  mo  of  a  whole  family  going  out  to  Imttle,  strikes  me  with  sor- 
prise.  Why  did  not  each  family  furnish  one  for  the  ranks,  leaving  the  others  to 
remain  at  home?" 

"Ah!  from  that  question,  it  is  evident,  roy  friend,  yon  do  not  vet  fully  comprehend 
the  situation  of  the  settlement.  The  men  of  war--tho8e  fit  for  the  ardnons  duties 
of  the  battle  field — ^had  almost  all  been  drawn  away  from  Wyoming  to  Washing- 
ton's army.  Left  destitute  of  their  natural  defenders,  when  the  enemy  came,  there 
was  no  choice — all  who  could  bear  arms  were  obliged  to  go.  Thas  whole  femi- 
lies  were  in  the  action.  And  yet  the  numl)ors  were  too  few,  and  the  destmciioR 
was  monmfully  excessive.  Have  you  a  brother  that  you  love?  Can  yon  con- 
ceive a  father's  affection  for  his  sons  ?  What  most  have  been  the  feelings  of  Mrs. 
G. — what  the  agonizing  sorrow  of  the  father,  when  the  tidings  came  that  three  of 
his  sons  had  fallen,  and  that  two  of  his  daughters  had  become  widows !  No 
tongue  can  tell — no  pencil  can  paint — the  sorrows  and  the  sufferings  of  poor 
Wyoming;  and  all  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  drawing  away  the  men  raided 
here  for  its  special  defence. 

The  mother  of  the  Gore  family  survived  to  see  her  remaining  children  higlilv 
prosperous.  Bom  in  1720,  she  lived  until  1804,  when  she  died  at  the  house  of 
her  son  in  Sheshequin,  aged  84  years. 

'*  IfmiifortuDe  comea,  ihe  brin^  along 

The  braveBt  virtues.    And  so  many  great 
Illuatrioos  spirits  have  conTersed  with  woe — 
Have  in  her  school  been  taught — as  are  enough 
To  consecrate  distress,  and  make  ambition 
£v>n  wish  the  frown  beyond  the  smile  of  fortune.'* 
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I    .  NO.  XXVIII. 

■    .  MRS.    YOUNG. 

■ 

.  The  papers  hare  already  mentioned  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Young.    But  the 

i  pahlio  expect,  and  it  seems  fitting,  that  a  more  extended  notice  should  be  given 

t    of  one  so  aged,  and  whose  life  was  marked  by  so  many  vicissitudes.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Phebe  Poyner.    Her  father  was  a  Huguenot,  who  was  compelled  to 

[  leave  France  and  come  to  this  country,  in  consequence  of  persecution  for  reli- 
■ioas  opinions.  An  active  and  intelligent  man,  he  was  a  commissary  in  the  old 
FiODch  war.  The  name  of  her  mother  was  Eunice  Chapman,  a  native  of  Cd- 
dtoater,  Conn.,  but  married  to  Mr.  Poyner  at  Sharon,  Ninepartners,  New  Yotk — 
whare  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  born,  in  1750.  Her  fother  died  of  small-pox 
at  Albany^  and  her  mother  married  Dr.  Joseph  Sprague,  a  widower,  who  nad 
•ereral  children  by  his  first  wife,  llie  united  families  removed  to  Wyoming  in 
1770 — ^Mrs.  Young  being  then,  of  course,  20  years  old. 

.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  date  of  permanent  settlements  at  Wyoming,  75 
yean  ago.  What  a  change  from  that  day  to  this?  What  scenes  of  joy  and  woe 
^-of  hope,  pleasure  and  sorrow,  have  marked  those  years !  There  were  only 
five  wmte  women  in  Wilkesbarre  township  when  she  arrived ;  Mrs.  MTlure, 
vife  of  James  M'Clure;  Mrs.  Sill,  wife  of  Jabez  Sill;  Mrs.  Bennett,  grandmother 
of  Rufus  Bennett,  the  brave  old  soldier,  who  was  in  the  battle,  and  ^1  survives: 
another  of  the  same  name,  wife  of  Thomas  Bennett,  mother  of  Mrs.  Myers,  still 
living,  who  gives  so  interestins"  an  account  of  the  entry  of  the  Indians  into  Forty 
Fort,  and  a  Mrs.  Hickman.  At  Mill  Creek,  just  above  the  large  merchant  mUfe 
of  Mr.  Hollenback.  a  fort  was  erected^-containing.  perhaps,  an  acre.  A  ditch 
was  dug  around  tne  area — logs,  12  or  14  feet  hign,  split,  were  placed  perpen- 
dicularly in  double  rows,  to  break  joints,  so  as  to  enclose  it.  Loop-holes  to  fiie 
through  with  musketry  were  provided.  There  was  one  cannon  in  the  fort,  Uie 
only  one  in  the  settlement,  until  Sullivan's  expedition  in  '79 ;  but  it  was  use- 
less, except  as  an  alarm  gun,  having  no  ball.  Within  this  enclosure  the  whole 
settlement  was  congregated:  the  men,  generally  armed,  going  out  to  their  farms 
to  work  during  the  day,  ana  returning  at  night.  The  town  plot  of  the  borou^ 
had  been  laid  out,  but  not  a  house  built.  It  was  a  sterile  plain,  covered  with 
pitch  pine  and  scrub  oak.  Mr.  John  Abbott  (who  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  savages, 
the  iiather  of  Mr.  Stephen  Abbott  of  Jacob's  Plains)  put  up  Oie  first  house,  on  the 
southwest  comer  of  Main  and  Northampton  streets.  Mr.,  afterwards  Col.  Deni- 
Bon,  and  Miss  Sill,  were  the  first  couple  married  at  Wilkesbarre.  The  wedding 
took  place  at  a  house  where  the  late  Col.  Wells'  house  stand?.  Mrs.  M'CIure 
gave  birth  to  the  second  child  bom  here — a  son.  But  let  us  look  in  upon  them. 
The  houses,  store  and  sheds  were  placed  around  against  the  wall  of  timbers. 
Matthias  Hollenback,  then  about  20,  full  of  life  and  enterprise,  had  just  come  up 
the  river  with  a  boat  load  of  goods,  and  opened  a  store  of  various  articles  exceea- 
ingly  needed. — On  the  left  was  the  house  of  Capt.  Z.  Butler.  Next  on  the  right 
was  the  building  of  Dr.  Sprague,  the  physician  of  the  settlement,  and  who  kept 
a  boarding-house.  Here  Mr.  Hollenback  and  Mr.  Deni^on  had  their  quarters. 
Capt.  Rezin  Geer,  who  fell  in  the  battle,  was  here. — For  bread  they  used  pounded 
corn :  mills  there  were  none:  nor  a  taole,  nor  a  chair,  nor  a  bedstead,  except  the 
mdo  manufacture  of  the  hour.  Dr.  P.  would  take  his  horse,  with  as  much  wheat 
as  he  could  carry,  and  go  out  to  the  Delaware  to  get  it  ground.  A  bridle  path 
was  the  only  road,  and  70  or  80  miles  to  mill  was  no  trifling  distance.  The  nour 
was  kept  for  cakes,  and  to  be  used  only  on  extraordinary  occasions.  But  veni- 
son and  shad  were  in  abundance.  All  were  elate  w^ith  hope,  and  the  people  for 
a  time  were  never  happier. 

But  sickness  came.    Zebulon,  a  son  of  Capt.  Butler,  died — two  daughters  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson;  two  men,  Peregrine  Gardiner  and  Thomas  Robinson;  then 
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Lazarus  Young,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Young's  husband,  was  drowned  in  bringing  up 
mill  irons.  Soon  after,  Capt  Butler  and  Mr.  Young,  her  husband,  were  tSaetk  by 
the  Pennymites  and  carried  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  ImuIc^  by  friends 
and  permitted  to  return. 

At  this  time  the  Indians  were  numerous  around  the  settlement;  some  of  them, 
I  belonging  to  the  Morarian  society,  very  orderly.  Among  them  were  Captain  Job 
Gilliway  and  his  wife  Comfort.  She  could  sew  and  do  me  work  of  white  peo^ 
Black  Henry  and  John  Lystrom  were  also  of  the  number;  those  were  uiendly 
and  good  neighbours.  But  at  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war  all  left  the  ooonliy. 
went  up  the  nver  and  joined  the  Six  Nations,  to  whom  thej  were  in  a  sttfe  a 
Taasali^^. 

About  two  years  the  people  made  their  head  quarters  at  the  fort;  llM«|b^ 
coming  numerous,  and  feeling  secure,  scattered  over  the  valley. 

Dr.  Sprague  died  in  Virginia.  A  son  of  his  fell  in  the  battle.  Mrs.  Yoong^ 
husband  was  up  at  the  Narrows  with  Colonel  BuUer  on  the  Ist  of  July,  and  vat 
in  the  battle  on  the  3d,  but  escaped.— Mrs.  Young  was  at  her  house  in  Has- 
over,  where  also  were  the  wife  of  Col.  Denison  and  her  two  children,  (C6L  Laa- 
ras  Denison  and  Betsey,  the  late  Mrs.  Shoemaker).  These  three,  with  Mn. 
Fitch,  wife  of  Sherifif  Jonathan  Fitch,  Mrs.  Young  and  two  children,  makiaf 
seven,  took  a  canoe,  managed  by  Levi  Vincent,  on  hearing  the  dreaofol  iaoa 
and  the  approach  of  ihe  enemy,  and  pushed  off  into  the  river,  without  proviikina, 
to  seek  safety  from  the  murderous  tomahawk.  Meeting  a  boat  coming  up  with 
stores  for  Caot.  Spalding's  company,  the  sufferings  of  hunger  were  lebeFMl,  and 
the  distressea  fugitives,  not  knowing  the  fate  of  their  friends,  after  a  dan^^rou 
navigation  of  120  miles,  landed  near  Harrisburg,  where  they  were  bo^ilably 
received  and  kindly  treated.  Here  they  remained  tmtil  Sullivan's  anny  came  to 
Wyoming  and  rendered  it  safe  to  return. 

But  we  are  occup^ng  too  much  simce.  As  Mrs.  Young  was  the  last  sorvivor 
of  those  who  occupied  the  fort  at  Mill  Creek,  we  thou^t  her  reooUectioos  of 
those  early  scenes  might  not  be  inappropriate  nere  in  conveying  information  id 
bjrgone  days— the  enterprise,  the  toil  and  the  sufiforings  of  the  pioneers  in  settling 
this  chamung  valley. 

Mrs.  Young  was  slender  and  extremely  delicately  formed.  Intelligent,  ob> 
serving,  with  a  retentive  memory,  great  sprightliness  and  vivacity,  and  remark- 
ably cheerful,  it  was  delightful  to  visit  her.  Young  and  old,  for  many  yean, 
seemed  to  take  special  pleasure  in  calling  and  chatting  an  hour.  Of  old  times 
her  memory  was  a  full  and  perfect  record.  For  several  years  she  had  been 
Uind,  and  b>eing  feeble  from  great  age,  had  been  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the 
house.  Yet  a  murmur  or  complaint  never  escaped  her  lips.  Professing  the 
Christian  religion,  being  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Churcn,  and  reposing  oo 
the  merits  of  a  Saviour,  her  faith  was  perfect ;  and  hence,  in  a  great  measure, 
that  cheerfulness  and  resignation  which  rendered  the  advanced  hours  of  life  so 
serene,  and  her  society  so  uniformly  pleasant.  Her  mortal  remains  were  gathered 
to  her  parent  earth  at  the  good  old  age  of  89.    She  strongly  felt,  that 

"  On  a  throne  of  love,  where  never 

Weeping  misery  pleadi  in  vain, 
Mercy  liU  and  ■miles  for  ever. 

Soothing  grief  and  healing  pain.*' 

And  with  triumph  may  have  said 

"  Thrice  welcome  death» 
That  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  atep, 
Condocts  ui  to  our  home,  and  landi  u»  aale 
On  the  long-wiihed  for  ihore.'* 
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NO.  XXIX' 

THE    DURKEE    FAMILY. 

Major  John  Durkee  had  been  in  Col.  Lyman's  regiment  at  the  taking  of  the 
Havana;  he  is  named  in  our  annals  as  heading  a  party  of  the  first  emigrants 
IQ  1769-70.  Arrested  bv  Capt.  Ogden  and  sent  to  Philadelphia,  several  months 
imprisonment  extinguished  his  ardour  for  the  settlement  of  Wyoming^  and  he  re- 
tnmed  to  Norwich.  His  name  stands  on  the  old  records,  as  one  of  the  original 
40  settlers  in  Kingston.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war  Major 
fiurkee  entered  zealously  into  the  contest.  A  paper  published  Sept.,  1774,  an- 
aoonces,  '^  On  Sunday  morning  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  men,  well  armed 
and  the  greater  part  mounted  on  good  horses,  started  for  Boston,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  John  Durkee."  Subsequently,  i^  a  subordinate  station,  he  was 
with  Putnam  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Commissioned  a  colonel  of  the  Connec- 
ticut line,  on  the  continental  establishment,  this  ''  bold  Bean-hill  man,''  as  he  was 
sometimes  called,  ^^  accompanied  the  army  to  New  York,  fought  at  Germantown," 
and  continued  to  serve  with  reputation  to  the  close  of  the  arduous  struggle.  He 
died  in  Norwich  at  his  residence  on,  or  near  Bean  Hill,  in  1782,  aged  54  years. 
Military  honours  were  accorded  at  ms  funeral,  and  the  display  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion in  that  city  had  never  been  surpassed.  It  is  evident  he  left  property  in 
Wyoming.  Thomas  Dyer,  Eso.^  many  years  afterwards,  took  out  letters  atWilkes- 
barre,  and  administered  upon  his  estate. 

That  Robert  Durkee,  his  brother,  received  a  commission  as  captain  of  one  of 
the  Independent  companies;  that,  when  Congress  refused,  notwithstanding  its 
solemn  pledge  to  allow  the  soldiers  to  return  to  Wyoming,  menaced  as  it  was 
by  impending  danger,  he,  like  Ransom,  resigned  his  commission,  and  hastened 
home  to  defend  his  family ;  that  he  entered  a  volunteer  into  the  oattle  and  feU, 
is  all  on  record.  His  residence  was  in  Wilkesbarre  on  the  main  avenue,  below 
Gen.  Ross's  farm.  Tlie  ancient  house  is  still  standing — the  property  including 
the  old  stone  wall  near  where  the  state  road  turns  off.  His  widow  married 
Capt.  Landon,  a  respectable  citizen  of  Kingston,  and  a  surveyor.  She  died  Sej^t 
3d,  1803,  aged  65.  Amelia  Durkee,  a  daughter^  resided  on  the  farm,  and  m 
Aumist,  1804,  married  Philip  Weeks  (whose  family  were  such  terrible  sufferers 
in  uie  battle).  Some  years  afterwards^  they  moved  to  Oquaso;  and  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends  the  name  in  Wyommg  has  ceased  to  exist  out  in  remembrance. 


NO.  XXX. 

DR.    SILL. 

Died,  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  May  24th.  1845,  Dr.  Eusha  Notes  Sill,  aged  84 
^ears.  The  middle  name  is  derived  from  tne  family  of  Noyes,  long  distinguished 
in  Connecticut,  residing  in  Lyme,  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Sill.  In  1770  became  with 
his  father's  family  to  Wyoming,  being  then  a  lad  nine  years  old.  They  built  the 
second  house  erected  in  \VilkesDarre,  on  the  comer  now  occupied  by  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  late  Col.  Welles,  and  here  was  the  first  wedding  in  the  valley,  the  sister 
of  Mr.  Sill  being  married  to  Mr.  Nathan  Denison ;  another  sister  was  afterwards 
married  to  Capt.  John  P.  Scholt.  In  1776  young  Sill,  then  only  15,  joined  Capt. 
Durkee's  company.  The  account  of  the  Millstone  battle,  given  by  him  to  the 
vnriter  (at  Hartford,  May.  1839)  was  this:  "The  two  conipanies  which  were  there 
alone,  were  out  on  parade,  before  sunrise — we  saw  the  British  coming  over  a  rise 
of  ground  from  towards  Brunswick,  artillery  and  infantry.  Their  numbers  being 
too  great,  our  companies  retreated  about  half  a  mile.  The  enemy  came  out  with 
a  train  ot  wagons  lor  floor:  we  met  Gren.  Dickinson  with  the  New  Jersey  Militia. 
D 
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Oar  troops  \rheeled,  and  they  returned  together,  attacked  the  British,  the  enemy 
were  defeated,  and  we  took  a  large  number  of  wagons  and  horses.  Poiter  of 
Ransom's  company  was  killed.^' 

Marshall  does  not  mention  this  gallant  affair.  Gordon  has  this  imperfect  sketch 
of  it 

^'  The  royal  troops  were  confined  to  the  narrow  compass  of  Bmnswick  and 
Amboy,  both  holding  an  open  communication  with  New  York,  by  water.  Ibejr 
could  not  even  stir  out  to  forage  but  in  large  parties,  which  selaom  retnmed  with- 
out loss.  January  20th,  1777,  General  Dickinson,  with  about  400  [300]  militia 
and  50  [  160]  of  the  Pennsylvania  Riflemen,  defeated,  near  Somerset  Cowl  House, 
on  Millstone  river,  a  foraging  party  of  the  enemy,  of^ equal  number,  and  took  40 
wagons  and  upwards  of  100  horses,  besides  sheep  and  cattle,  which  tiiey  had 
collected.  The  enemy  retreated  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  could  take  only 
nine  prisoners;  but  they  were  observed  to  carry  off  many  dead  and  wounded  in 
light  wagons.  The  general's  behaviour  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  him;  for 
though  his  troops  were  all  raw,  he  led  them  through  the  river  middle  deep^  and 
save  the  enemy  so  severe  a  charge  that  although  supported  by  three  field  pieces, 
mey  gave  way  and  left  their  convoy." 

Dr.  Sill  had  a  brother,  named  Shadrack,  who  was  with  him  in  the  service,  and 
continued  after  the  consolidation  in  Spalding's  company,  to  the  close  of  the  war; 
hut  his  own  youth,  and  extreme  privation,  with  a  severe  attack  of  camp  distemper, 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave;  and  he  was  permitted  to  return  home  on 
furlough.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion,  he  fled  witn  the  exiles;  and  in  October, 
1779,  removed  to  Connecticut,  prepared  himself  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and, 
as  a  physician,  as  well  as  in  the  performance  of  the  common  duties  of  a  citizen, 
lived  a  life  of  usefulness  and  has  departed  with  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 


NO.  XXXI. 
JONATHAN    FITCH,    ESQ. 

Jonathan  Fitch.  Esq.,  for  five  years  high  sheriff  of  Westmoreland  coonty. 
when  jurisdiction  passed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the  subsequent  troubles  l)ecame 
serious,  removed  to  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  stream,  near  whkh 
he  madfe  his  location.  The  fact  of  his  passing  through  the  wilderness  at  the  time  of 
the  expulsion  by  the  Indians,  being  me  only  man  to  protect  a  company  of  an 
hundred  women  and  children,  has  been  related.  He  was  four  times  chosen 
member  of  Assembly  to  Hartford  or  New  Haven,  so  that  the  two  offices  of  sheriff, 
and  representative  to  the  legislature  seem  not  to  nave  been  incompatible. 

The  writer  of  the  "  Binghampton  Annals,'*  a  work  of  much  interest,  thus  speaks 
of  him:  In  the  summer  of  1789  Jonathan  Fitch  settled  upon  the  creek  that  took 
his  name.  Mr.  F.  was  from  Wyoming  and  had  been  sheriff  of  the  county.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  native  talent,  had  mingled  much  with  men  oi  infor- 
mation, and  was  polished  in  his  manners.  He  was  the  first  representative  to  the 
state  legislature  from  the  county  of  Tioga.  Subsequently  he  was  judge  of  the  cooit 


NO.  XXXII. 
THE    ATHERTONS. 

Of  the  Athertons,  there  were  two  branches  among  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Wyoming.  In  the  Forty  or  Kingston  list,  the  names  of  James  and  John  Athertou 
are  found. 

Of  the  very  few  names  of  the  settlers  in  1762-3,  that  I  have  been  able  to  find, 
that  of  James  Athertou  appears  as  one.  They  were  therefore  the  real  pioneers  in 
this  distant  seltlement|  and  doable  aofferen.    Undauntedi  though  fads  oompaiiioD» 
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feU  aronnd  bim  by  the  merciless  tomahawk,  be  returned.  Among  those  who 
vrete  slain  in  the  rattle^  the  name  of  Jabes  Atherton  is  recorded.  T^eir  arms 
essayed  with  other  patnots  to  defend  their  country.  Their  blood  enriches  its  soil, 
mod  It  is  right  to  record  that  their  descendants  are  in  the  foil  enjoyment  of  the 
fhiits  of  their  father's  enterprise  and  toil,  combined  with  their  own  prudence  and 
labour.  In  passing  through  Kingston  not  far  above  the  residence  of  Col.  Denison, 
looking  to  the  left  you  may  see  embosomed  in  trees  in  a  most  romantic  situation, 
m  neat  dwelling,  the  farm  house  of  a  beautiful  plantation.  Intermarried  with  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  Ross,  here  resides  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  set- 
^re.  The  farm,  extending  from  the  river  to  the  mountain,  yields  abundance  to 
careful  culture,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  it  is  the  seat  of  intelligence  and 
hospitality. 


NO.  XXXIII. 
BENJAMIN    HARVEY. 

Benjamin  Harvey  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  considerate,  prudent  men 
among  those  who  first  established  themselves  in  the  valley.  His  name  is  on  the 
eariiest  list  in  the  township  of  Plymouth.  He  emigrated  from  Lyme,  New  Lon- 
don Co.,  Conn.,  and  was  the  intimate  friend,  and  frequently  the  confidential  ad- 
viser of  Col.  Butler,  they  having  formerly  been  neighbours.  He  was  often 
employed  in  situations  of  trust  and  delicacy,  and  his  opinions  were  regarded  with 
marked  respect. 

He  had  three  sons;  the  oldest,  Benjamin,  joined  the  Independent  companies  in 
1776,  marched  to  the  lines  to  join  Gen.  Washington,  and  died  in  the  service. 
Silas,  the  second  son,  united  with  the  little  band  that  went  out  from  Forty  Fort 
and  tell  in  the  battle.  Thus,  the  stem  demands  of  relentless  war  had  reft  from 
the  poor  old  man  his  two  eldest  boys,  leaving  but  one  as  the  stay  and  solace  of 
his  declining  years.  But  the  cup  of  vengeance,  the  bitter  drau<7ht  of  war  and  woe 
was  not  yet  exhausted.  In  December,  1780,  the  savages  made  an  incursion  into 
the  valley,  took  seven  prisoners  from  Shawnee,  the  old  gentleman  himself,  and 
Elisha,  his  only  remaining  son,  being  two  of  the  captives.  Their  sufferings  in  that 
inclement  season,  bound,  loaded  and  driven  several  hundred  miles  through  the 
wilderness  to  Canada,  no  pen  can  describe. 

It  is  wonderful  that  cold,  toil,  hunger,  and  anguish  of  mind,  had  not  arrested 
the  current  of  life,  and  left  them  a  prey  to  the  wolves.  They  survived,  and 
returned,  the  old  gentleman  being  eariiest  released,  and  Elisha  at  or  near  the 
close  of  the  war.  Under  the  despotic  administration  of  Mr.  Justice  Patterson, 
in  1784,  Mr.  Harvey  was  cast  into  prison  and  treated  with  special  indignity. 
<'  Away  with  him  ^Samuel  Ransom)  to  the  guard  house,  with  old  Harvey,  an- 
other damned  rascal.^' 

Elisha  intermarried  with  Roeanna  Jameson,  of  the  patriotic  Jameson  family, 
and  the  Rev.  George  Lane  married  their  daughter.  Jameson  Harvey,  their  son, 
having  opened  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  anthracite  in  a  rocky  hill,  connected  with 
the  fiaum,  and  near  the  canal,  has  at  his  command  a  source  of  almost  boundless 
wealth.  Thus  the  clouds  have  dispersed,  the  sun  come  out  from  his  hiding,  and 
brightness  and  prosperity  beam  on  the  family  which  was  so-  long  and  so  deeply 
shrouded  in  woe. 


NO.  XXXIV. 

CAPT.    TIMOTHY    SMITH. 

Capt.  Timothy  Smith,  or  as  he  is  more  freouently  designated,  Timothy  Smith, 
£aq.,  seems  to  have  been  a  leading  man  in  toe  Susquehaona  Company^  at  thaw 
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meetingB  in  Hartford,  before  settlementB  were  made  in  Wyomhig.  QMMMing 
Kingston  for  his  residence,  his  name  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  ''  Forty,"  or  eailieil 
■ettlers.  The  old  Westmoreland  records  frequently  contain  his  name,  and  k  is 
evident,  that  he  was  an  active^  thorough  business  man,  commanding  eonfideace 
and  xesptcL  The  sobriquet  giTen  him  bv  the  ancient  people  shows  the  estimar 
tion  in  which  he  was  held.  Of  course  all  were  anxious  to  induce  the  legialaiaie 
€i  Connecticut  to  recognize  the  settlement  on  the  Saequehanna,  and  extend  her 
jnrisdictiQn  and  laws  therein.  Among  the  agents  sent  out  was  Mr.  Smith,  and  to 
liis  superior  management  they  ascribed  the  success  of  this  mission.  ''  Hence," 
said  Mr.  John  Carey,  ^'the  settlers  gave  him  the  name  of  <  old  head.' "  He  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  Asseroblv  to  Hartford,  and  alwajrs  conducted  whatefcr 
affairs  were  entrusted  to  him.  with  spirit  and  prudence;  showing  that  he  was  a 
wise  and  safe  counsellor,  and  an  active  citizen.  His  son,  who  inherited  the  pro- 
perty, Mr.  John  Smith,  with  other  excellent  properties,  was  a  man  of  singular 
Denevolence  and  an  admirable  nurse  of  the  sick.  When,  in  1815,  the  typhus 
fever  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  he  threw  himself  in  the  midst  of  it,  took 
the  disease  and  died.  Dr.  John  Smith,  the  grandson,  retaining  the  old  homestead, 
not  long  since  prothonotary  of  the  county,  and  a  respectable  physician,  does  justice 
to  the  talent  of  the  public-spirited  grandsire^  and  the  excellent  social  qualities  of 
the  father. 


NO.  XXXV. 
GENERAL    SPALDING. 

Of  Capt.  Sf  mom  SpALmNO  frequently  spoken  of  in  our  narrative,  I  have  several 
additional  facts  and  anecdotes,  from  his  son-in-law,  Joseph  Kingsbury,  Esq.,  so 
pleasingly  related,  that  I  copy  from  his  letter  dated  Sheshequin,  Dec.  2d,  1841. 

"Gen.  Simon  Spalding  was  a  native  of  Plainfield,  Conn. — ^He  was  bom  in 
1741,  married  to  Ruth  Shepard  in  1761,  and  died  the  24th  Jan.,  1814,  a&^ed  73.*' 
(I  may  add,  that  frequently  visiting  Sheshequin  from  1800  to  1812,  I  often  saw 
General  Spalding.  He  was  a  large  man,  of  imposing  and  pleasing  appearance. 
His  merits  and  services  deserve  a  much  more  extended  memoir;  ana  no  one  is 
more  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject  than  Col.  Kingsbury.]  "  He  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  from  good  testimony,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
he  was  a  brave  officer.  But  Gen.  Spalding,  as  a  captain  in  the  war,  never  had  jusuce 
done  to  him.  The  affair  of  Bound  Brook  was  a  peribrmanoe  of  his.  He  re- 
covered the  forage  the  British  had  gathered  at  the  time,  and  took  several  prisoners. 
But  just  as  the  skirmish  was  over,  and  victory  secured,  an  officer  of  superior 
rank  came  up  (I  forget  his  name)  and  to  him  was  the  honour  of  the  victory 
given,  when  he  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  you  or  I  had.  General  Si>alding 
Srst  discovered  this  unjust  account  in  Weems's  little  history  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  it  mortified  the  real  actor  of  the  scene  very  much. 

'^  Gen.  (then  Capt.  Spalding)  was  with  Gen.  Sulhvan  in  his  expedition  into  the 
Genessee  country.  In  this  tour  he  discovered,  and  took  a  fancy  to  Shesheouin. 
On  his  return  to  Wyoming  he  made  known  his  intention  to  settle  at  this  place. 
In  1783.  in  company  with  his  family,  and  several  of  his  neighbours  at  Wyoming, 
with  their  families,  he  removed  from  thence  to  Sheshequin.  They  arrived  at  tlwi 
place  on  the  30th  day  of  May.  I  have  heard  Gen.  Spalding  say,  that  the  Indian 
grass,  upon  the  flats  at  the  time  he  came  here,  wa*^  as  high  as  his  head,  when  he 
sat  upon  a  liorse.  These  pioneers  set  fire  to  it,  and  such  a  fire  was  never  seen 
before  by  any  one  present;  it  ran  from  one  end  of  the  interval  to  the  other,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles,  and  no  doubt  was  very  destructive  to  the  animals  which 
made  their  homes  in  its  dense  covers. 

'•'When  the  settlers  took  possession  of  Sheshequin,  there  were  a  few  Indian 
families  resident  upon  Queen  Esther's  Flats,  and  one  hmjly  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  but  none  of  any  note  among  them,  lliese  Indians  proved  very  friendly, 
and  the  next  year  mostly  moved  off  to  the  west 
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'<  Gen.  Spalding  was  a  man  calculated  to  gain  the  lore  and  esteem  even  of  a 
savage.  A  better  hearted  man  I  was  never  acquainted  with.  He  had  a  peculiar 
tact  in  pleasing  the  red  skins,  and  usually,  when  passing  through  the  place,  on 
treaty  business  to  Philadelphia,  he  would  set  some  sporting  on  foot.  I  remember 
of  hearing  it  told  of  a  feat  performed  by  a  couple  of  these  red  skins,  at  a  thne  when 
a  lara^  company  of  Indians  were  on  their  return  from  the  city  of  brotherly  love. 
They  always  made  it  a  point  to  stop  a  night  with  their  old  friend,  who  never  &fled 
in  providing  them  something  to  eat.  At  this  time  he  selected  out  two  long-le^^ 
hogs,  from  a  company  of  half  a  score  or  more.  He  informed  the  chiefr  that  u^se 
two  hogs  were  a  present  to  them  for  supper  and  breakfast,  on  the  following  con- 
ditions, to  wit.  The  chiefs  were  to  select  from  their  company  two  young  Indians, 
who  were  to  catch  the  hogs  at  &ir  running,  and  then  they  were  theirs.  This 
pleased  the  red  skins  very  much.  The  young  racers  were  selected,  stripped  bare 
to  Indian  leggins  and  breechclouts,  armed  each  with  a  scalping  knife.  The  hogs 
were  turned  loose  upon  the  fiats,  and  the  sport  began.  Such  ecstasy  as  the  Indians 
were  in,  as  well  as  the  pale  fai*es  present,  I  expect  from  the  account,  does  not 
often  happen  to  any  people.  The  hogs  at  tirst  were  too  swift  on  foot  for  the  two- 
les^ed  swine  in  pursuit  Once  in  a  while  the  red  skins  would  catch  the  hogs  by 
the  tail,  but  in  attempting  to  stop  them,  they  were  generally  thrown  down,  some- 
times tumbling  heels  over  head,  and  sometimes  dragged  for  several  rods,  till  tiiey 
could  hold  on  no  longer;  giving  loose  they  were  up  and  at  it  a^^ain.  This  sport 
lasted  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the  fiercer  brutes  finally  conquered.  A 
fire  was  built,  the  hogs  laid  on  without  any  dressing,  roasted,  and  eaten  with  much 
satisfaction." 


NO.  XXXVI. 
JOSEPH    ELLIOTT. 

A  VETERAN  distinguished  for  extraordinarv  services  and  sufferings,  claims  our  at- 
tention. He  is  now,  June,  1845,  living  at  Wjralusing,  nearly  89  years  old,  having 
been  bom  Oct  10th,  1756.  His  father  died  in  1809  aged  97  years,  so  that  the 
longevity  of  the  fiBunily  is  extraordinary.  They  emigrated  from  Stonington  to 
Wyoming  in  1776.  In  1777  Joseph  Elliott  was  with  the  detachment  of  80  men 
which  ascended  to  Sheshequin  under  the  command  of  Col.  Dorrance. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion,  he  marched  out  to  battle  in  Capt  Bidlack's  company. 
Pressed  by  a  ^  as  superiority  of  numbers,  his  commander  slain,  he  retreated  wift 
the  rest,  and  was  maide  prisoner.  It  was  his  fate  to  be  dragged  to  the  fatal  ring, 
at  Koody  Rock,  where  the  savages,  intoxicated  with  victory  and  excited  by  passion 
to  wildest  fiiry,  gutted  their  thirst  for  blood.  A  circle  was  formed,  two  or  three 
Indians  holding  or  guarding  each  prisoner  while  the  work  of  death  went  forward. 
Queen  Esther  raged  like  a  demon.  He  saw  six  or  seven  murdered.  A  young 
man.  Thomas  Fuller,  sprang  to  escape,  shook  off  his  guards,  but  was  almost  in- 
stantly overtaken,  and  tomahawked.  The  confusion,  the  savage  yells,  ^e  moans 
of  his  dying  friends,  the  streams  of  blood,  the  scattered  brains,  for  a  moment  stu- 
pefied liim.  With  a  ray  of  retuniirur  reason,  he  saw  death  almost  in  a  moment 
certain,  and  he  could  but  die.  With  the  might  of  combined  courage  and  despair, 
he  threw  off  the  Indians  who  held  him,  and  at  a  spring  leaped  down  the  bank, 
turned  off  to  the  right  a  second,  and  at  a  bound  cleared  a  fence,  and  fled  to  the  river, 
several  of  the  enemv  in  full  pursuit  He  had  passed  Monockasv  Island,  and  en- 
tered the  southern  branch  of  the  stream,  when  a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  left 
shoulder  inflicting  a  grievous  wound.  Being  compelled  to  steady  his  wounded 
arm,  diuigjin^  by  his  side,  with  his  right  hand,  he  does  not  know  how  he  swam 
the  portion  of  the  river,  too  deep  to  ford ;  but  found  himself  on  the  bank,  and  took 
shelter  behind  a  tree  a  moment  to  recover  breath.  His  wound  bled  so  profusely 
that  bis  clothes  became  a  burden,  they  were  so  saturated;  but  he  it  length  arrived 
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at  the  Wilke&barre  fort,  and  Dr.  Smith  afforded  his  prompt  and  skilliul  aid.  Among 
those  whom  he  could  remember  to  have  seem  butchered,  were  Jeremiah  Bobb, 
Sajnuel  and  Joseph  Crooker,  Stephen  Bidlack,  and  Peter  Wheeler. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  CoL  Franklin's  account  of  events  the  day  of  the  capita- 
lation,  Queen  Esther  headed  the  Indians,  and  with  insolent  pride  said,  ^'See  here.  Cd. 
Denison,  I  told  you  Pd  bring  you  more  Indians."  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Elliott, 
that  her  exasperation  of  passion  was  partly  owing  to  this.  Several  Indian  ^pies 
had  been  arrested,  and  were  held  prisoners  in  For^  Fort  Qaeen  Elsther  had  been 
down  irom  her  palace  at  Sheshequin  to  obtain  their  release,  which  Col.  Denieon 
had  deemed  it  proper  to  refuse.  In  anger  at  her  disappointment^  she  probaUy 
made  the  threat,  which  now  she  repeated  in  taunt 

No  sooner  was  Elliott  recovered,  and  his  woimded  shoulder  sufficiently  healed, 
than  he  entered  again  upon  acceptable  services.  On  SuUivan^s  advance  into  the 
Indian  country,  a  line  of  expresses,  to  connect  with  Wyoming,  was  establifihed, 
when  Mr.  John  Carey  and  Joseph  Elliott  were  selected  to  perform  the  duty.  And, 
says  Mr.  Elliott.  '^  after  eighty  days'  constant  service  I  was  taken  sick,  and  cannot 
tell  what  shoula  be  the  cause,  unless  too  often  deeping  out  in  the  wet  overdone 
with  DeOigue.  and  being  very  hungry.''    Poor  fellow !    It  was  cause  enough. 

But  Josepn  Elliott  was  an  actor  in  another  trying  scene.  The  making  prisoners 
of  aU  Rose  well  Franklin's  &niily  by  the  Indians,  is  related  in  the  annals  011782.  His 
accountto  us  of  the  affair,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  this.  Several  parties  were 
mardialled  to  pursue  the  savages.  One  of  these  assembled  at  Mill  Creek,  num- 
bering nine  persons.  They  chose  Thomas  Baldwin  to  be  their  leader,  and  him- 
self to  be  second  in  conmiand.  Making  their  way  up  the  river  with  all  pcenble 
celerity,  they  were  satisfied,  when  they  reached  the  path  on  the  momitain  nearly 
opposite  Frenchtown,  that  the  enemy  nad  not  passed.  Taking  up  a  position  on 
the  hill  which  was  deemed  most  eligible,  being  out  of  provisions,  two  of  the  men, 
expert  himters,  went  out  for  venison,  when  the  Indians,  thirteen  in  number,  with 
Mrs.  Franklin,  her  babe,  two  little  girls,  and  a  boy  about  four  years  old,  as  prison- 
ers, were  reported  by  the  advanced  sentinel  to  be  near.  To  call  in  their  scattered 
hunters  was  of  course  impossible.  There  they  were  seven  to  thirteen,  and  it  was 
bravely  resolved  to  give  battle.  The  fire  was  sharp  on  both  sides.  Capt.  Baldwin 
received  a  rifle  ball  in  the  hand  which  nearly  dissmled  him,  but  Thomas  Baldwin 
was  every  inch  a  soldier,  and  stUl  exerting  himself  he  led  on  and  cheered  lus  men. 
How  near  they  were  is  evident,  from  the  children  knowing  the  voices  of  our  party, 
and  with  instinctive  sagacity  they  ran  from  the  Indians,  and  clung  to  the  knees  of 
their  friends.  Mrs.  Franklin,  who  had  been  ordered  to  sit  still,  raised  her  head, 
on  hearing  the  loyous  cry  of  her  children,  and  the  savages  instantly  shot  her. 
Pressing  forward,  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  two  or  three  of 
their  number  dead  on  the  field.  The  infant  was  borne  off  in  their  flight,  and  its 
fate  never  known.  The  two  little  girls  and  younger  boy  were,  after  the  burial  of 
their  mother,  decently  as  circumstances  permitted,  brought  safely  to  Wyominir, 
and  restored  to  the  arms  of  their  father.  Mr.  Franklin  had  been  with  another 
party  in  eager  pursuit,  but  had  failed  to  find  the  enemy.  Gen.  Wra.  Ross  used  to 
say,  the  baUle  lor  Mr.  Franklin's  femily  was  one  of  the  best  contested  in  Wyoming 

Peace  soon  came,  and  Mr.  Elliott  was  much  in  the  employment  of  Judge  Hol- 
lenback,  who  had  the  highest  confidence  in  his  faithfulness,  and  the  veteran  speaks 
of  Judge  H.  in  terms  of  warm  commendation. 

A  pension  of  65  dollars  a  year,  has  contributed  to  render  the  evening  of  his  days 
comfortable.  Below  the  middle  height,  he  was  well  built,  and  of  that  cast  beipt 
shown  by  experience  to  be  adapted  to  endure  fatigue.  June  25th,  1846,  when  we 
called  on  the  old  gentieman  to  hear  his  narrative,  he  was  at  work  in  his  garden.  In 
early  life  Joseph  Elliott  must  have  been  handsome,  for,  except  the  loss  of  his  right 
eve,  he  still  looks  well.    His  face  is  round,  and  lighted  up  by  a  benevolent  smile. 


habits  have  been  simple,  his  life  virtuous,  his  conduct  in  war  meritorious  as  fide- 
lity and  bravery  could  render  it.  He  lives  universally  respected,  and  it  is  hopeil 
may  enjoy  his  pension  these  many  coming  years.  With  ^easnre  we  add  that  kit 
800  was,  at  the  last  session,  a  member  of  Assembly  from  Bradford  county. 
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lonri  Skinner,  M.  D.,  author  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  rh3nne,  Beemstohaye 
taken  from  the  veteranMs  lips  the  9C»ount  of  his  escape  from  the  dreadful  Ring^ 
which  we  quote. 

"  ThoM  who  were  taken  by  the  Indians  there, 
As  Joseph  EUiott  doth  to  as  declare, 
(Who  did  among  the  prisoners  remain. 
And  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  be  slain,) 
Were  taken  to  a  certain  spot  of  ground. 
And  stripped,  and  in  a  ring  arraigned  around, 
As  victims  of  their  rsge  designed  to  be, 
A  sacrifice  to  savage  cruelty. 
A  squaw,  the  Indians  did  Queen  Esther  call. 
Was  set  apart  to  tomahawk  them  ali. 
This  right  to  her  perhaps  they  did  extend. 
To  make  atonement  for  some  slaughtered  friend; 
miiott  says,  five  or  six  became  a  prey. 
In  presence  of  him  in  his  savase  way; 
That  he  himself  was  in  a  stupid  mase, 
MThen  first  he  at  their  cruelties  did  gaxe. 
But  being  roused  in  feelings  at  the  sight. 
Bethought  to  struggle  with  his  utmost  might. 
Thinking  at  worst  he  could  but  &1I  a  prey 
To  savage  vengeance  while  upon  this  way. 
Two  Indians  holding  him  then  quickly  were 
By  his  puissant  arm  laid  prostrate  there ; 
Then  he  towards  the  river  pressed  his  way. 
While  missive  weapons  did  around  him  play. 
And  many  of  the  savage  Indian  crew 
Did  to  the  river's  margin  him  pursue- 
But  he  before  their  frightful  vengeance  hied 
And  plunged  himself  beneath  the  liquid  tide. 
And  diving  on  his  way  as  he  did  flee 
Thereby  to  shun  the  M^*g®  enmity. 
But  while  the  buning  buUets  dashed  around 
In  his  left  shoulder  he  received  a  wound. 
Which  weakened  him  so  much  he  thought  it  best 
When  he  approached  the  shore  awhile  to  rest. 
When  he  nad  rested,  he  with  all  his  force 
Leaped  fh>m  the  water  and  kept  on  his  course ; 
When  round  the  place  a  leaden  shower  did  light 
Which  made  the  liquid  billows  foam  with  white ; 
Yet  notwithstanding  those  obstructions  he 
Sprang  up  the  bank  and  got  behind  a  tree. 
When  he  his  breath  had  gained  and  was  revived. 
He  urged  his  way,  and  to  the  Fort  arrived. 
And  there  united  with  his  friends  again, 
And  thus  escaped  the  brutal  savage  train.'* 

The  classical  reader,  while  forming  his  own  opinion  whether  in  poetic  charm 
there  is  anything  equal  in  Homer  or  Virgil,  will  allow  us  to  suggest,  that  we  pro- 
bably have  nere  a  true  narration  of  the  facts  of  this  marvellous  escape. 


NO.  XXXVII. 

MAJOR    EZEKIEL    PIERCE. 

Major  Ezekiel  Pierce,  the  Deither  of  the  Pierce  family,  was  the  ready  writer  of 
early  days,  and  for  a  succession  of  years  clerk  of  the  town,  the  Records  being  in 
his  nana  writing.  He  had  five  sons,  all  grown  to  manhood,  when  he  remove  to 
Wyoming,  in  1771,  and  must  therefore  hoLYe  been  advanced  towards  the  decline 
of  li&.  llieir  names  were  Abel,  Daniel,  John,  Timothy  and  Phineas.  When  in 
ioae  1778,  the  two  Independent  companies  were  oonsalidated  into  one  mider 
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Capt  Spaldingi  Timothy  and  PhineaB  were  ocymmiasioiied  Ist  and  2d 
Timothy  waa  one  of  the  three  who  rode  all  ni^it  be£oie  the  battle,  airiTed 
the  troops  had  marched  out,  followed,  and  fell.  John  also  was  alam  in  die  en- 
gagement. Abel,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Lord  Butler,  the  writer  knew,  and  rememben 
witti  respect  and  pleasure.  He  lost  a  son,  Chester,  just  in  the  Uoom  of  eariy  mm- 
hood;  in  the  civil  dissensions  that  succeeded  the  Revolutionaiy  war.  A  ^•"g****^ 
Mrs.'Hoyt,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  Daniel  Hoyt,  of  Kingston,  still  lives,  June,  1845. 


NO.  xxxvni. 

THE    FINCH    FAMILY. 

Three  of  the  Finch  feumily,  John,  Daniel,  and  Benjamin,  were  killed  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion,  two  in  the  engagement,  one  muifdered  by  the  Indians,  the 
day  previous,  near  Shoemaker's  mill.  Our  researches  have  not  put  us  in  possessioa 
of  all  the  facts,  in  regard  to  this  suffering  £unily,  that  we  desired. 


NO.  XXXIX. 
THOMAS    BROWN. 

The  names  of  Thomas  Brown  and  John  Brown  are  in  the  list  of  slain.  Tlioinas, 
in  the  retreat,  had  nearly  crossed  the  river,  another  person  being  in  company. 
Overtaken  by  the  enemy  he  was  induced*  or  forced  to  return,  and  on  reachiii^ 
the  shore  was  instanUy  speared  and  tomahawked ',  his  companion  witnessed  the 
deed  but  escaped.  The  particulars  of  the  fall  of  John  we  have  not  learned. 
Daniel  Brown,  a  brother,  was  then  a  lad  in  Forty  Fort.  He  now  resides  very  in- 
dependently, near  the  Wyalusing,  a  neidiibour  to  the  gallant  and  fortunate  EUioCt, 
(who  escaped  from  the  fatal  ring  with  Hammond,)  &ving  also  near  him,  Mrs. 
Wells,  who  was  a  Ross,  and  several  other  of  the  ancient  Wyoming  jpeople. 

One  of  the  stoccades  at  Pittston  was  called  Brown's  Fort,  that  family  having 
erected  it  on  their  own  land.  Though  not  named,  it  is  evidently  referred  to,  in 
the  dispatches  of  Col.  John  Butler,  as  one  of  the  three  that  capitulated.  Several 
of  the  descendants  of  those  Revolutionary  sufferers  still  reside  on  or  near  the 
Lackawana. 

*  I  say  « induced  or  forced."    The  enemy,  to  make  rare  of  the  scalps  of  their  Tictims, 

fireferred  alluring  them  to  the  shore,  rather  than  to  shoot  them  in  the  stream.  Promises  of 
ife  and  protection  were  solemnly  made,  to  be  instantly  and  ruthlessly  riolated.  After 
peace  opened  intercourse  with  Canada,  Mr.  Hollenback  relates  that  he  has  seen  iDdiaasiii 
their  drunken  orgies,  act  over  the  massacre.  Their  coaxing  the  Yankees  ashore,  and  tiiea 
the  murderous  struggle,  the  pieadinss  for  life,  '*  For  Jesus  Christ's  sake,'*  the  saTSge 
demons  would  exclaim  in  broken  English,  with  fiend-like  exultation,  until,  he  said,  it 
almost  impossible  to  keep  his  hands  off  them. 


NO.  XL. 

ASA    AND    JOHN    STEVENS. 

Asa  and  John  Stxvens  are  named  in  the  old  records^  as  inhabitants  of  Wilkes- 
barre  so  early  as  1772.  Rosewell  Stevens  was  one  of  the  patriotic  soldiers  that 
entered  the  service  in  Ransom's  Independent  company.  Asa  Stevens  was  an 
officer  holding  the  commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  militia,  and  waa  alain  in  the 
bitde.    Like  the  Danaa  they  were  particularly  distinguished  by  their  zesl  for  the 
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efllablifihment  of  free  echoolS;  and  the  adTancement  of  learning.  This  congenialihr 
of  eentiment  led  to  the  most  intimate  connection — Mr.  Anderson  Dana  and  Syf- 
Teeter  Dana,  Esq.,  marrying  sisters  of  the  Stevens  £amily.  Remoring  from  Wilkes- 
bwre,  Jonathan  Stevens,  Esq.,  settled  in  Braintrim,  and'  afterwa^s  in  Bradford 
ooun^,  where,  on  the  organization  of  that  county— -having  long  exercised  with 
intelligence  and  firmness  the  duties  of  a  magistrate,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
associate  judges.  When  the  author  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  thirty 
years  ago,  his  manners  were  pleasing — ^he  was  intelligent,  quick  to  ot)eerve,  ready 
to  conmiunicate,  and  of  a  most  extraordinary  memory.  His  conversation  was  highly 
agreeable  and  instructive. 


NO.  XLI. 

LIEUTENANT    JAMES    WELLES. 

Lieutenant  James  Welles  is  on  the  record  of  the  honoured  patriots,  who  fell 
in  that  disastrous  battle,  which  filled  Wyoming  with  lamentation  and  woe.  1  he 
feunily  were  the  earliest  settlers  in  Springfield,  on  the  Wyalusing,  from  which  on 
danger  of  the  savages  becoming  imminent,  they  removed  to  the  more  deiieely 
setded  part  of  the  country  in  the  valley.  Resuming  the  occupation  of  their  property 
on  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  frunily  became  prosperous,  and  continue  among  the 
most  respectable  and  independent  inhabitants  of  mat  beautiful  place,  (formerly  it 
will  be  remembered  the  residence  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  and  Christian 
Indians.) 


XUI. 
COREY    AND    BULLOCK. 

Of  the  Coret  and  the  Bullock  families,  no  longer  residents  of  Wyoming,  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  much  less  than,  from  their  sacrifices  and  sufferings,  could 
have  been  wished.  Amos  and  Asa  Bullock  were  killed  in  the  battle.  O^e  of  the 
name,  probably  one  of  the  brothers,  who  fell,  was  a  lawyer;  the  father  resided  at 
the  meadows,  six  miles  on  the  Easton  road,  from  Wilkesbarre,  where  the  night 
and  day,  after  the  massacre,  from  the  rushing  in  and  departure  of  the  fugitives, 
images  of  sorrow  and  despair,  the  dreadful  imcertaini^  of  the  fate  of  his  boys, 
the  scene  was  inexpressibly  distressing.  Nathan  Bullock,  probably  the  frdier,  was 
two  years  afterwards  taken  by  Indians  a  prisoner  to  Canada. 

Three  of  the  Corey  family  were  among  the  victims  of  the  rifle  and  tomahawk; 
Jenks,  Rufiis  and  Anson.  The  former  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Pitts- 
ton.  It  may  be  noted,  as  extraordinary,  that  three  of  the  younger  oranches  of  the 
name  came  by  melancholy  accident  to  untimely  deaths.  One,  being  shot  by  a 
neighbour,  mistaken  for  a  deer.— ^One  lumbering  some  ^ears  ^so  on  the  Lehigh— 
the  other  in  the  far  western  country,  to  which  the  remams  of  me  frumily  had  emi- 
grated. The  frither  died  long  since  in  Kingston,  and  his  remains  are  buried  on  or 
near  the  spot  where  the  tavem  stands  on  the  north-east  comer  at  New  Troy. 


NO.  XLIII. 

THE    CHURCH    FAMILY. 

Thk  Church  femily  came  from  Kent,  Litchfield  county.    '^  An  abstract  of  the 
second  Independent  company  raised  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  commanded 
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bjr  Capt  Samiiel  Ransom."  dated  October  7^  ITTT^oonfaiiiB  tfi0  mam  tf 
Nadiaoiel  Chnich,  John  Cniuch  and  Qideoa  Church.  Tlie  piesant  ftm  cm  ti 
Kingston  flats,  qyposate  W31  Creek,  was  owned  bjr,  and  thm  teaideneo  of  GUbm, 
andjAie  property  now  b^ongs  to  his  son,  Wm.  Qmrdi.    fh&nmdBt^  ' 


old  Indian  wars,  will  remember  the  gallant  and  snooeaafel  Ci^ilBni  ChBniLjri» 
was  scaroely  less  distinguished  than  Mason,  the  hero  of  &e  P^qooC  conqmsL  Tkm 
IB  no  reascm  to  doubt  that^e  fiunilies  were  of  die  same  original  atocdCylkit  in  amy 
eariy  day  emiffFBted  from  En^and. 

In  the  list  of  dain  in  the  battle,  furnished  by  Cokmel  Franklin,  is  te  mm 
of  Joel  Church,  who  also  was  the  brother  of  Gideon.    With  many  odier  Wyaan 
people,  attracted  by  alluring  accounts  of  the  richness  of  weaCem  lands^  sereiil  i 
the  fieunily  removed  to  Ohio. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^s^«^«^ 


NO.  XLIV. 

CAPTAIN    R£ZIN    GERE. 

Captain  Rezin  Gers  commanded  the  second  or  upper  Wilkeebarre  compsny 
on  the  fieOal  3d.*  He  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  only  five  years  of  age,  to  the  cue 
of  his  widow.  Driven  with  her  orphan  children  from  the  vaUey,  their  hoive  and 
all  their  papers  were  consumed  by  fire.  Too  young  to  know  their  ri^ts  or  to 
retum  and  repossess  their  farm — ^the  title  pwers  being  de6troyed<^^ie  Imm^  of 
course  went  into  other  hands.  Captain  Jeremiah  Gere,  a  nighly  respectable  citiaea 
of  Susquehanna  county,  recently  deceased,  was  one  of  the  scms.  The  other 
brothers  not  long  since  visited  Wyomiiig.  '^  We  are  becoming  old  and  are  poor,'' 
said  they,  '<  our  fruher  fell,  a  commissioned  officer,  fighting  the  enemiee  of  ubeitf 
and  his  country — we  lost  everything,  even  the  land.  Is  there  no  redress  T  h  thsie 
no  aid  to  be  obtained  from  the  government  of  the  country  V  Their  case  seenn 
one  of  great  hardship.  Is  there  one  instance  in  a  hundred  m  which  Congress  hare 
granted  lands  or  pensions  where  the  claim  was  so  strong  as  this? 

*  He  was  from  Norwich,  deieended  from  one  of  the  oldeet  fiunllies  of  that  place.  A 
Mr.  Rezin  Gere  it  named  in  its  annals  as  living  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Capt  Gen 
was  aged  40  years  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Stephen  Gere,  of  Brooklyn,  SusqaelMana  cooaty, 
is  the  only  son  now  living  (June,  1845). 


NO.  XLV. 

PITTSTON. 

In  Pittston  the  leading  families,  during  the  Revolutionary  wsi.  were  the  Bba- 
chards,  Browns,  Careys,  Bennetts,  Silbeys,  Marcys,  Benedicts,  St.  JohnSy^Sawyeis, 
not  omitting  the  gallant  Cooper.  Observe  that  neat  white  house  on  the  plain— ses 
that  white  and  tasteful  dwelling  on  the  hill — ^both  are  occupied  by  the  descendant 
of  Cooper.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Benedict  was  the  earliest  minister  there.  Those  hand- 
some bmldings  above  Manockasy  belong  to  the  Blanchards.  Captain  Jeremiah 
Blanchard  (the  elder)  commanded  the  Pittston  company.  Unjust  censure  was 
cast  upon  him  by  some  querulous  people,  because  he  did  not  lead  his  men  into 
battle.  The  failure  to  do  so  arose  neither  from  want  of  courage  nor  patriotism.  Ax 
the  head  of  the  valley,  the  enemy  having  possession  of  Wintermool  and  Jenkins' 
Forts,  both  in  sight  and  only  separated  from  his  stoccade  by  the  river,  he  amid  not 
have  cone  with  his  men  to  Forty  Fort  without  leaving  the  womsn^  children,  and 
eveiyming  under  his  care,  to  the  exasperated  fury  of  the  aaragee. 
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Zebolon  and  Ebenezer  Marcy  were  brothers.  The  painful  circnmstancea  con* 
nected  with  the  flight  of  the  wife  of  Ebmiezer  are  elsewhere  related.  The  case  of  the 
wife  of  Zebulon  was  still  more  distressinff.  She  fled  with  an  infent,  six  weeks  old 
in  her  anns,  at  the  same  time  leading  a  cnild  two  years  older.  The  oldest  died  in 
the  wilderness,  and  as  there  were  no  means  to  bury  it  decently,  they  corered  it  with 
moss  and  bark  as  well  as  they  could,  and  hurried  on,  leavmg  its  remains  to  the 
beasts  oi  prey.  The  infant  daughter,  Mrs.  Whitmore,  formerly  Mrs.  M'Cord,  is 
now  (June,  1845}  living  in  Wyoming  county.  Zebulon  Marcy  after  the  war,  estab- 
lished himself  on  a  fine  £Burm,  on  theTunkhannock,  where  he  exercised  the  duties 
ci  a  magistrate  for  many  years.  On  the  1 1th  of  September,  1834,  he  dosed  his 
eventful  life  at  the  advanced  age  of  90  years. 

Pittston,  though  not  the  most  attractive  in  reference  to  soil,  of  the  first  five  located 
townships,  will  probably  prove  the  richest  in  the  valley,  from  its  position,  its 
water  power,  and  unbounaed  quantities  of  available  anthracite. 

*  Daniel  St.  John  wm  the  first  peraon  murdered  after  the  capitulation.  Pronounced  by 
the  old  people  Senahon. 


m^^^0^0^0t0m^^^^^*^^^*^*^ 


NO.  XLVI. 
THE    GAYLORD    FAMILY. 

Emigrated  at  an  early  day  to  Wyoming,  from  Norwich.  Justus  Gaylord  com* 
menced  a  settlement  in  Springfield,  on  the  Wyalusing,  before  Indian  hostilities 
began ;  but  was  obliged  to  remove  down  the  hver  to  the  more  densely  populated 
country. 

When  the  independent  companies  were  raised,  two  of  his  sons,  Justus  and 
Ambrose,  enlisted  in  that  of  Captain  Ransom,  and  served  during  the  war.  On 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  old  gentleman  and  his  son  Justus  resumed  their  pos- 
sessions at  Wyalusing;  while  Ambrose  established  himself  at  Braintrim. 

Aholiab  Buck,  captain  of  the  Kingston  coinpany,  about  a  year  before  the  battle, 
had  married  Miss  York,  bom  in  Stonington.  The  (subsequently)  Rev.  Miner  York 
was  her  brother.  Mrs.  Buck  was  in  Forty  Fort,  having  in  her  arms  an  infant 
daughter,  a  few  weeks  old,  when  her  husband  led  his  men  to  the  field— no  more  to 
return.  Their  flight,  their  sorrows,  their  deep  sufferings,  so  similar  to  those  of 
hundreds  of  others,  it  would  seem  like  repetition  to  relate.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  Justus  Gaylord,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Buck  were  married  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John- 
son. The  author  waited  upon  her,  June  25th,  1845,  and  found  the  good  old  lady, 
now  eighty-ei^ht  years  of  age,  in  fine  health  and  spirits,  the  profusion  of  lace  upon 
her  cap  speaking  of  habitud  fondness  for  dress,  her  round,  full  ftbce.  and  cheerftil 
smile  mdicating  m  early  life,  remarkable  personal  beauty.  She  haa  walked  up  a 
mile  to  visit  Mrs.  Taylor,  wife  of  Major  John  Taylor,  the  daughter  we  have  spoken 
of  as  being  on  her  nursing  bosom  in  July,  1778.  Mrs.  Gaylord  never  had  but  that 
one  child.  But  Mrs.  Taylor  has  counted  seventeen,  and  near  forty  grandchildren, 
besides  seven  or  eight  great-great-grandchildren.  So  that,  although  the  name  of 
Captain  Buck  is  not  perpetuated,  yet  his  descendants  are  now  numerous,  and 
"  well  to  live." 

In  1806,  Justus  Gaylord,  Jr.,  was  on  the  ticket  for  assembly.  Luzerne  then 
embraced  Wyoming,  Susquehanna,  and  Bradford,  except  the  Tioga  district  set  off 
to  L3rcoming.    The  votes  stood 

Justas  Gaylord,  Jr.,       333 
Justus  Gaylord,  38 

371 
Moses  Coolbaugh         364 
So  that  if  the  votes  given  without  the  Jr.  were  added  to  his  list,  (his  ftuher  being  a 
very  dd  man  and  nol  a  candidate,)  ha  was  chosen.   Bat  the  place  had  not  china 
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enough  to  induce  the  old  soldier  to  contest  the  election,  and  Mr.  Coolbaiif^  took 
the  seat  The  incident  is  mentioned  to  show  the  respect  in  which  he  was  hM,  m 
well  as  to  show  the  hd  that  less  than  400  rotes  chose  a  member  of  aasemUy. 

The  old  gentleman  removed  with  a  son  to  the  Ohio,  where,  at  a  wery  adTueed 
age,  he  die^.    Justus  died  May,  1830,  aged  73. 

Ambrose,  who  settled  in  Braintrim,  married  Eleanor  Comstock,  daughter  of 
John  Comstock,  who  came  from  Norwich  west  fsurms.  Mr.  Gaylord  died  ^me  12, 
1844,  and  had  he  lived  to  November,  he  would  have  been  95.  His  coontrj  had 
not  entirely  forgotten  him,  for  his  old  age  was  cheered  by  a  pension  of  80  doOan. 
His  good  wife  Eleanor,  with  whom  we  epent  an  hour,  now  (June,  1846,)  82 
years  of  age,  appears  ol  perfectly  sound  imnd  and  memory.  She  atataa  that  her 
nther  and  two  brothers  were  in  tne  battle,  she  living  in  Forty  Fort.  Her  two  br^ 
thers,  Kingsley  and  Robert,  were  kUled.  Her  fother,  exhausted  in  the  fli^it,tfar»v 
himself  beside  a  fallen  tree.  Presently  two  Indians  fn>rang  upon  it,  intent  cb 
those  at  a  distance,  and,  on  stepping  down  to  pursue,  bent  the  bashes  so  as  to 
brush  him.    When  night  came,  he  found  his  way  to  the  fort. 

Another  branch  of  Uie  name  settled  in  the  lower  part  of  Wyoming.  The  fitihar 
of  the  late  Charles  £.  Gaylord,  Esq.,  of  Huntington,  died  while  in  the  servioe,  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  Captain  Durkee's  company.  Lieutenant  Aaron  Gaylord, 
one  of  the  officers  who  fell  in  the  battle,  was  his  Inother. 

In  the  queer  poem,  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  in  rh3rme,  I  find: 

«  Next  Aaron  Gaylord  onto  death  did  yield. 
With  Stoddart  Bowen  on  the  tented  field." 

Dr.  Charles  Gaylord  studied  medicine  after  the  war  with  Dr.  Henderson,  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  of  Connecticut,  in  compliment  to  whom  he  gave  that  name 
to  his  son,  the  present  meiohant  in  Plymouth.  Dr.  Gaylord  died  in  1839,  aged  69 
jrears. 

Four,  therefore,  bore  arms  for  their  coimtry,  one  of  whom  died  in  the  aeniee, 
and  one  fell  in  battde. 


NO.  XLVU. 
JOSIAH    ROGERS 

Removed  with  his  feimily  to  Wyoming,  and  setded  at  Plymouth  in  1776.  After 
the  massacre,  with  his  family  he  fied,  taking  his  course  down  the  Susquehanna 
two  days'  journey ;  thence  across  the  mountains  towards  NorthamptcMi  or  Berks. 
Exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  heart-strioken  with  terror,  Mrs.  Rogers  iiEunted  upon  the 
journey ;  and  notwithstanding  the  utmost  aid  was  administered  their  poor  means 
afforded,  she  died  in  the  tcildemessj  many  miles  from  any  human  habitation.  This 
was  July  the  9th,  1778.  Husband  and  children  £:athered  roimd  to  look  upon  the 
pale  face  of  one  who  in  life  they  had  loved  so  &ndly.  It  was  a  scene  of  inex- 
pressible sorrow.  A  broken  piece  of  board  that  lay  in  the  path  was  used  for  a 
spade,  and  in  a  hollow  where  a  fallen  tree  had  upturned  its  roots,  a  shallow  grave 
was  dug,  and  her  remains  were  buried  with  all  the  care  and  respect  their  dis- 
tressed condition  would  allow.  On  the  board  placed  over  the  grave,  this  inscrip- 
tion was  written  with  a  piece  of  charcoal : 

'^  Here  rest  the  remains  of  Hannah,  wife  of  Josiah  Rooers,  who  died  while 
fleeing  from  the  Indians  after  the  massacre  at  Wyoming.^' 

Frail  memorial  of  reverence  and  love !  yet  how  slighdy  more  endurable,  hav- 
ing reference  either  to  time  or  etemity,  are  the  costliest  monuments  that  ostenta- 
tious pride,  or  heartfelt  grief,  have  ever  erected,  to  perpetuate  what  the  inexorable 
law  of  nature  has  prescribed  shall  be  forgotten ! 

The  deceased  was  aged  52  years.    Her  maiden  name  was  Hannah  Ford. 

On  wriring  at  the  setdement  near  the  Blue  Mountain,  the  same  ayn^iithj  and 
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kindnefls  were  extended  to  them  which  the  Wyomiiig  people  had  tmifoimly  ez- 
perieiiced  from  the  benevolent  Grennans.  After  an  exile  of  some  months,  the 
enrvivorB  of  the  family  retained  to  Plymouth,  where  danupr  still  awaited  ihem. 

IliBt  the  old  gentleman  was  a  humourist  will  be  seen  from  the  account  ^yen  of 
his  hair-breadth  escape  from  Indian  captivity  or  death.  His  descendant,  Dr.  Joel 
J.  Rogers,  is  the  narrator. 

''In  the  spring  of  1779,  the  next  year  after  the  massacre,  Josiah  Rogers. 

my  great-grandfather,  having  returned,  said,  ^  I  will  lay  my  bones  in  Wyoming.' 
Indians  had  not  for  some  time  been  seen  in  the  valley,  and  Capt  James  Bidlack 
with  Mr.  Rogers,  started  on  horseback  to  go  to  Plymouth  to  see,  if  eligible  to  re- 
move with  their  families.  After  crossing  the  river  some  eighty  rods  below  the  pre- 
sent bridge,  thev  passed  up  the  road,  on  the  township  line,  until  they  were  near 
Tobjr'e  creek,  wiiere  an  Indian  appeared  and  rushing  towaids  them  nrom  bdbind 
^  willows,  woukl  have  seized  their  bridles.  He  was  instantly  followed  by  others. 
and  the  trembling  willows  then  disclosed  the  cove  of  the  creek  above  them  tea 
with  Indians.  But  a  Yankee,  though  an  old  man,  don't  give  up,  you  know,  with- 
out showing  his  skilL  They  were  unarmed,  but  they  wheeled  their  horses  sud- 
denly, and  made  towards  the  block  house  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Capt.  Bidlack's 
saddle  having  an  old  girth,  which  broke,  tumed  and  precipitated  nim  to  the 
ground.  And  now  came  a  race ;  Bidlack  after  Rogers !  But  stepping  on  a  rail, 
(laid  over  a  slough,}  which  turned  with  him,  Capt.  Bidlack  fell  and  was  imme- 
diately taken  prisoner.  Now  flew  the  lead— and  now  flew  my  grandfruher's  old 
horse,  which,  as  the  old  gentleman  used  to  say.  'didn't  like  the  smell  of  an  In- 
dian.' One  savage,  fleet  of  foot,  came  very  near  his  horse  but  did  not  quite 
reach  him,  another  was  but  a  few  rods  behind.  He  grew  quite  fruniliar  with  the 
whizzing  of  balls,  but  felt  no  wound. 

''  Hie  garrison  at  the  block-house,  on  hearing  the  frrinc,  advanced  to  the  rescue. 
The  cannon  at  the  Fort  in  Wilkesbarre,  of  which  the  Indians  were  terribly  afraid, 
was  brought  to  bear,  and  discharged  towards  them,  arresting  their  progress.  My 
great-grand&ther  wore  a  tight-bodied  coat,  and  an  over  coat  of  the  same  cloth^ 
made  of  wool-coloured,  one  part  butternut,  the  other  blue,  homespun,  woven, 
and  dressed,  kc.  (homespun,  you  understand).  Coming  to  a  new  country,  he 
expected  to  preserve  them  unsullied  for  many  years,  when,  alas!  on  arriving  at 
the  block-house,  he  foimd  the  rascals  had  cat  two  holes  through  his  over-coat, 
passing  in  near  the  small  of  the  back  on  one  side,  coming  out  eight  inches  from 
it  on  the  other,  with  a  rent  of  a  fingers'  breadth  in  his  tight-bodied  coat.  For 
many  years  he  was  compelled  to  wear,  when  abroad  and  at  meeting,  the  evidence 
of  Indian  skill  in  shooting  at  a  mark." 

The  capture  of  young  Josiah  Rogers  (with  Pike  and  Van  Campen)  is  related  in 
o<nr  annals. 

Josiah  Rosers  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  96  years,  and  died  in  1815,  his  wish 
being  aocorded  '^  to  lay  his  bones  at  Wyoming." 

The  family  were  highly  respectable,  and  remarkable  for  their  intelligence. 
Numbers  of  the  name  still  reside  in  the  lower  part  of  Wyoming. 


NO.  XLV. 

COLONEL  ZEBULON  BUTLER. 

As  the  biography  of  Washington  is  the  story  of  the  Revolution,  so  the  life  of 
Col.  Zebulon  Butler  is  the  History  of  Wyoming.  Almost  every  letter  of  our  annals 
bears  the  impress  of  his  name,  and  is  a  record  of  his  deeds.  A  liberal  and  natural 
curiosity  would  lead  to  the  desire,  to  learn  something  of  the  early  life  of  a  man  so 
distinguished — for  he  wa8  in  full  manhood  when  he  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna.  A  native  of  Lyme,  New  London  County,  Zebu- 
km  Butler  was  bom  in  17S1.    From  the  neat  luuid-writiiig  aad  bofiaaeee  style  of 
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John  Butler,  his  fiither,  it  may  be  mfened  that  the  ed'ocaticm  of  the  parent  hid  w 
been  neglected.  It  would  seem  probable  that  both  parents  came  from  Engtaai 
A  bill  of  exchange  drawn  in  fieivour  of  Jacob  Hurd,  on  Mr.  Samuel  Storke.  lorXft 
sterling,  in  February,  1746,  would  show  business  tranaactiona  of  some  impoitace 
abroad.  Another  paper  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amn  was  part  of  a  ]esK\ 
to  Mr.  John  Butler's  wife,  of  several  hundred  pounds.     In  an  old  bill, 

John  Butler  to  Jacob  Hnrd 
Is  charged,  cash  paid,  £190 — Gold  ear  rings,— A  gold  ring, — Sereral  oonoes  a 
ulver, — ^A  note  of  hand  for  £300,  payable  six  months  after  date,  and  cash  in  fail, 
— With  various  other  charges  amounting  to  £710  104. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  what  is  usually  called  ''  the  Old  French  War,"  Zebdn 
Butler  entered  the  military  service  of  his  countnr,  bearing  the  commissioB  of  cfr 
sign,  in  one  of  the  Provincial  companies,  raised  oy  Connecticut  for  the  crown.  Ot 
Hm  northern  frontier,  particularly  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  his  ambiun 
was  soon  gratified,  by  entering  upon  a  field  of  stirring  and  honoumUe  aetioii.  So 
early  as  1761,  he  had  attained  me  rank  of  captain,  and  me  follovmig  year  sailed  vjA 
his  company  on  the  memorable  expedition  to  the  Havana.  In  the  perils,  the  gkxf 
and  the  accjuisitions  of  the  capture  of  that  important  place,  Captain  Butler  riiared. 
Whether  his  future  companions  in  arms,  Captains  Durkee  and  Ransom,  serred  a« 
subordinates  in  these  early  campaigns,  is  not  certainly  known,  but  is  rendered  pro- 
bable from  the  fact  that  lioth  were  officers  in  the  Old  French  War,  and  the  three 
were  in  the  Wyomins  confiicts,  early  associated  in  friendship  and  action  together. 

Peace  was  concluded  with  France,  and  in  1763,  the  Provincial  troops  were 
disbanded.  The  emigration  of  Captain  Buder  to  Wyoming  in  1769,  and  sobee- 
quent  events,  in  which  he  bore  a  part  up  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  have  been  faSy 
narrated.  Soon  after  the  contest  with  Great  Britain  commenced,  Omtain  BaAet 
received  the  appointment  of  lieutenant  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  Coonecdeot 
line  of  the  army,  and  in  September,  1778,  he  <^  was  appointed  frill  colonel  to  die  hie 
Charies  Webb's  regiment,  against  the  will  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sherman,  wbo 
intended  to  have  h^lthe  regiment.^'  This  extract  of  a  letter  fitim  Colonel  HioiDas 
Grosvenor,  dated  1778,  is  regarded  as  important,  because  it  shows  the  exceflent 
standing  and  popularity  of  Colonel  Buder,  the  fall  immediately  after  the  massacre, 
when  time  sufficient  had  elapsed  for  the  country  and  constituted  authorities  per- 
fectly to  ascertain  the  merits  or  defects  of  his  conduct  on  that  memorable  and 
trying  occasion.  When  it  is  recollected  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sherman,  his  com- 
petitor for  the  office,  was  the  brother  of  the  distinguished  Roger  Sherman,  and  thit 
Colonel  Butler  was  absent  while  his  rival  was  upon  the  ground,  the  commisencn 
reflects  more  than  common  honour  upon  the  recipient  A  brief  note  to  that  letter 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Colonel  Wyllys,  among  the  most  able  and  excellent  leaders 
in  Connecticut,  though  not  veiy  important  in  the  matter  ccmtained,  is  copied  because 
it  shows  the  kind  and  respectful  feelings,  at  that  interesting  moment,  that  prevailed 
in  respect  to  Colonel  B. 

"  Colonel  Wyllys  desires  his  best  compliments  to  Colonel  Butler  and  would  have 
written,  but  hopes  Mr.  Gore  will  give  him  an  account  of  our  present  situation,  and 
as  Mr.  G.  sets  out  in  the  morning  begs  the  colonel  to  aceept  this 

From  his  humble  servant 

Samuel  Wyllys."' 

After  being  withdrawn  from  Wyoming,  Colonel  Butler  served  with  honour  to  the 
close  of  the  contest,  and  when  the  army  was  disbanded^  returned  to  his  residence 
in  Wilkesbarre,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  hfe,  the  prudent  but  steady 
supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  setders,  looking  confidently  to  the  justice  of  Pennsrl- 
vama  to  setde  the  existing  controversy  by  an  equitable  compromise.  Such  was 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  that  in  1787,  on  the  establishment  of  Luzerne, 
he  received  from  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  the  honouralde  appointment  ol 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  which  he  held  until  the  office  was  abrogated  by  tho 
new  constitution  of  1790. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1795,  aged  64  years,  this  sallant  sddier  and  estimable 
citizen  resigned  his  math  to  God  who  gave  it,  and  oia  lemains  were  interred  in 
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the  graveyard  in  Wilkesbarre.  Among  other  marks  of  respect  paid  to  his  memory, 
a  monody  of  a  dozen  verses  was  written,  one  of  which  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb- 
fltone. 

'^  Distingoished  by  his  ueefiibiess 
At  home  and  when  abrcod 
In  court;  in  camp,  and  in  recess 
Protected  still  by  God." 

Colonel  Butler  was  thrice  married.  First  to  Miss  Ellen  Lord  before  his  emigra- 
tkm  from  Connecticut  The  fruit  of  this  union  was  two  children.  The  late  Gen. 
Lord  Butler  and  Mrs.  Welles,  consort  of  the  late  Roswell  Welles,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of 
handsome  talents  and  attainments,  who  in  his  day,  was  judge  of  the  court,  colonel  of 
a  regiment,  and  several  times  member  of  Assembly.  One  daughter  of  Juoge  Welles 
ie  living,  Mrs.  Harriet  Cowles,  consort  of  Colonel  Cowles,  of  I'armington.Connecti* 
cut.  £)rd  had  intermarried  with  the  daughter  of  Abel  Pierce,  Esq.  Their  sons, 
several  of  whom  are  now  living,  are  Pierce,  John,  Chester,  Zebulon  and  Lord. 

Pierce  is  a  farmer  on  the  fine  plantation  running  from  the  river  a  few  rods 
above  the  bridge  to  the  village  of  Kingston.  The  Rev.  Zebulon  Buder  is  the 
esteemed  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  con^gation  at  Port  Gibson,  Mississippi.  John, 
Chester  and  Lord,  residing  in  Wilkesbarre.  are  amongst  its  most  active  business 
men.  Sylvina,  the  eldest  daughter,  several  years  since  deceased,  was  the  wife  of 
the  Hon.  Garrick  Mallery.  Ruth  Ajin,  the  second  daughter,  is  married  to  the  Hon. 
John  N.  Conyngham,  president  judge  of  this  judicial  district.  Phebe,  married  to 
Dr.  Donalson.  has  removed  with  her  husband  to  Iowa. 

The  seconci  wife  of  Colonel  Butler  was  Miss  Johnson,  daughter  of  the  first  Gospel 
minister  of  Wyoming.  Their  union  was  brief,  and  a  son,  the  late  Captain  Zebulon 
Butler,  their  only  child.  Of  dark  complexion,  his  black  eye,  when  cheerfully  ani- 
mated, was  brilliant  and  pleasing.  This  son  was  handsome,  and  from  his  extremely 
fine  form,  he  was  eminently  attractive.  His  step  was  elastic  but  firm,  his  head 
erect,  his  carriage  noble.  It  was  said  he  was  proud.  In  command  of  his  company 
on  parade,  he  looked  -^  every  inch  a  man.''  Honourable,  generous,  high-spirited, 
he  seemed  to  pant  for  a  wider  field,  and  more  exciting  scenes  of  action.  In  rolling 
the  bullet,  and  other  athletic  exercises,  he  had  no  superior.  The  writer  knew, 
admired  and  esteemed  him.  He  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  numerous 
and  interesting  family  are  widely  scattered:  it  is  hoped  prosperously  situated. 

While  on  duty  at  West  Point,  near  the  close  of  the  war.  Colonel  Butler  married 
his  third  wife,  Miss  Phebe  Haight.  Three  children,  by  this  marriage,  survive. 
Stuben  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Wilkesbarre,  some  time  since  commissioner  of  the  count}*, 
and  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Wyoming  Herald.  Lydia,  who  intermarried  with 
George  Grifnn,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  The  late  Rev.  Edmund  Griffin,  whose  accu- 
rate and  extensive  learning,  and  brilliant  talents,  gave  promise  of  unusual  useful- 
ness and  fame,  and  whose  early  death  was  so  deeply  lamented,  was  the  grandson 
of  Colonel  Butler.  Mrs.  Robinson  (whose  late  husrand,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  pilgrim  minister) ,  is  the  third  child.  Their  only  daughter 
intermarried  with  H.  B.  Wright,  Esq.,  recently  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
We  caimot  refrain  from  the  remark,  that  it  is  at  once  curious  and  pleasing,  that  two 
Speakers  of  the  House,  and  two  president  judges,  have  been  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  Wyoming  sufferers. 

The  distinguishing  traits  of  Colonel  Butler's  character  were  activity,  energy,  a 
high  sense  of  honour,  a  courage  moral  and  professional,  that,  when  dut}'  called, 
knew  no  fear. 
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WYOMING   MASSACRE. 

The  BaUad  which  follows,  composed  soon  after  the  battle,  has  never  be- 
fore, that  I  can  learn,  appeared  in  print.  Mr.  Joel  J.  Rogers,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  this  interesting  relic  of  the  olden  time,  says,  "  Written  bj 
Mr.  Uriah  Terry,  of  Kingston — so  says  my  Either.  Copied  by  Uncle  Jo- 
siah  from  a  manuscript,  Dec.  20, 1785.  Sixty  years  ago."  These  *<  uncouth 
rhymes"  which 

**  Implore  the  paning  tribute  of  a  ligh," 

I  cannot  doubt  will  be  acceptable  to  the  antiquarian. 

1.  Kind  Heayen,  assist  the  trembling  muse, 

While  she  attempts  to  tell 
Of  poor  Wyoming's  overthrow, 
By  savage  sons  of  hell. 

2.  One  hundred  whites,  in  painted  hue, 

Whom  Butler  there  did  lead. 
Supported  by  a  barb'rous  crew 
Of  the  fierce  savage  breed. 

3.  The  last  of  June  the  siege  began. 

And  several  days  it  held. 
While  many  a  brave  and  valiant  man 
Lay  slaughtered  on  the  field. 

4.  Our  troops  marched  out  from  Forty  Fort, 

The  third  day  of  July, 
Three  hundred  strong,  they  march  along. 
The  fate  of  war  to  try. 

5.  But  oh !  alas !  three  hundred  men. 

Is  much  too  small  a  band. 
To  meet  eight  hundred  men  complete. 
And  make  a  glorious  stand. 

6.  Four  miles  they  marched  from  the  Fort 

Their  enemy  to  meet. 
Too  far  indeed  did  Butler  lead. 
To  keep  a  safe  retreat. 
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7«  And  now  the  fatal  hour  is  com^— 
They  brayely  charge  the  foe, 
And  they  with  ire,  returned  the  fire, 
Which  provM  our  orerthrow. 

S.  Some  minutes  they  sustained  the  fire, 
But  ere  they  were  aware 
They  were  encompassed  all  around 
Which  proy'd  a  fiital  snare. 

9.  And  then  they  did  attempt  to  fly, 
But  all  was  now  in  rain, ; 
Their  little  host — ^by  far  the  most— • 
Was  by  those  Indians  slain. 

10.  And  as  they  fly,  for  quarters  cry ; 

Oh  hear  !  indulgent  Heay'n ! 
Hard  to  relate— their  dreadful  &te. 
No  quarters  must  be  given. 

11.  With  bitter  cries  and  mournful  sighs 

They  seek  some  safe  retreat. 
Run  here  and  there,  they  know  not  where. 
Till  awful  death  they  meet. 

12.  Their  piercing  cries  salute  the  skie»— > 

Mercy  is  all  their  cry : 
«*Our  souls  prepare  God's  grace  to  share. 
We  instantly  must  die.^ 


t» 


18.  Some  men  yet  found  are  flying  round 
Sagacious  to  get  clear ; 
In  vain  to  fly,  their  foes  too  nighl 
They  front  they  flank  and  rear. 

14.  And  now  the  foe  hath  won  the  day, 
Methinks  their  words  are  these : 
^  Ye  cursed,  rebel,  Yankee  race. 
Will  this  your  Congress  please  f 

16.  *<  Your  pardons  crave,  you  them  shaU  have, 
Behold  them  in  our  hands; 
We'll  all  agree  to  set  you  free. 
By  dashing  out  your  brains. 
E 
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I6r  •«  And  as  for  jr(9t  eoiisted 

We'll  raisd  your  hoPfnils.Ugber: 
Piay  tRm  yqur  eye,,  w^fjie  yott  mjfei  fi^ 
In  yonder  bomipg  Sx^/' 

17.  Then.x|akediatlllBefl^ali!Ql.tl^ 
Too  dreadful 'tin  to  t^ 
When^  they  mu0(  iiy  t  Bjxi  lHijQLai|4  di«9j 
While  cnp^dln^i^umyQU*. 

]8r  Nor  son,  not  «irQi»  thaa^  tige]%8pm#?— 
The  youthy  ax^  hi|«ry  hi^ad* 
Were,Jby  Uvw  mow^eia  mivnfcrai  tbenv 
And  numbered  with  the  dead. 

19.  Methiaka  I  h^cr  aciQft  qprightly  yoqUi,* 
His  mournful  state  condole : 
"  O,  that  my  tender  pwiiDits  k^w. 
The  anguish  of  my  siouL 

90«  **  But  O !  there's  pope  to  saye  my  lifei; 
Or  heed  my  dreadful  fi^ar ; 
I  soe.  the  tomahawk  and  knifed 
And  the  ingire  glitterimg  qpear*. 

21.  *«  When  years  ago,  I  doodled  waa 

Upon  my  parent's  knees, 
I  little  thought  I  should  be  brought 
To  feel  such  pangs  as  these., 

22.  **I  hoped  for  mapy  a  joyful  day, 

I  hoped  for  riches'  store*- 
These  goklen  dreams  ave  fled,  away ; 
I  straight  shall  be.  no  moce* 

23.  "  Farewell,  fond  mother;,  laifi  I  was. 

Locked  up  in  your  en^^race; 
Your  heart  would  ache,  and  even  breal^ 
If  you  could  know  my  case. 

24.  "Farewell,  indulgent  parents  dear, 

I  must  "resign  my  breath ; 
I  now  must  die,  ajud  here  must  liet,r 
In  the  cold  arms  of  death* 


« 
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25.  **FcftO\  the  fati)  homr  it  come, 
I  see  the  bloody  knife^^ 
Thft  liort  hftfe  movcy  on  my  tool  1 
And  quick  veoigned  his  life. 


26.  A  doleful  ikeme;  yet^peMiTe  mm^ 

Pursue  the  d<deM  theme: 
It  is  m>  fiiney  to  deludie, 
Nor  transitory- dream. 

27.  The  Fdtty  Port  vnm  Ab  reeoit, 

For  mother  and  fiv  chiM, 
To  saTe  them,  from  the  cmel  rage. 
Of  the  fieioe  savage  wild. 

28.  Now,  when  the  news  of  this  defeats. 

Had  sounded  in  o«i  ean. 
You  weU  may  know  our  dieadiul  woOf 
And  our  foxehodnur  feaia. 


29.  A  doleftd  sound  is  whispered  round. 
The  sun  now  hides  his  head; 
The  mghtly  gloom  forbodes  our  doom. 
We  all  shall  soon  be  dead. 

20.  How  cam  we  bear  the  dreadful  spears 
The  tomahawk  and  knife! 
And  if  we  rony  the  awful  gun. 
Will  rob  us  of  our  lifr* 

31.  But  Heayen !  kind  Heaven,  propitious  power ! 
His  hand  we  must  adore ; 
He  did  assuage  the  savage  rage, 
That  they  should  kill  no  more. 

d2.  The  gloomy  night  now  gone  and  past. 
The  sun  returns  again, 
The  little  birds  from  every  bush, 
Seem  to  lament  the  slain. 

33.  With  aching  hearts  and  trembling  hands 
We  walked  here  and  there. 
Till  through  the  northern  pines  we  saw, 
A  flag  approaching  near. 
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M.  Some  men  were  choee  to  meet  this  flag. 
Oar  ookmel  was  the  duet 
Who  80CMI  letiuned  and  in  hie  moullit 
He  faiDOght  an  oliTe  IsmL 


85.  This  ali?e  leaf  was  gnmted  li(e» 

Bat  then  we  most  no  more 
Pretend  to  fight  with  Britain'a  Idiig, 
Until  the  wars  are  o*er. 

86.  And  now  poor  Weatmoreland  is  lost. 

Oar  forts  are  all  resigned. 
Oar  baildings  they  are  all  on  fire^— 
What  shelter  can  we  find? 

87.  They  ixi  agree  in  Uack  and  white. 

If  we'd  lay  down  our  arms. 
That  all  who  pleased  might  quietly 
Remain  upon  their  fiurms. 

86.  But  O !  they're  robbed  us  of  our  all. 
They've  taken  all  bat  life, 
And  we'U  rejoice  and  bless  the  Lord, 
If  this  may  end  the  strife. 

89.  And  now  I've  told  my  moamfal  tale, 
I  hope  you'll  all  agree, 
To  help  our  cause  and  break  the  jaws 
Of  cruel  tyranny. 


THE     WYOMING     MONUMENT 
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THE   MONUMENT. 


<'  Death  if  the  wont — a  fate  that  all  mint  try— 
And  for  oar  coantrv  'tii  a  bliss  to  die: 
The  gallant  man,  though  slain  in  fight  he  be. 
Yet  leaves  his  nation  safe,  his  children  ftee; 
Entails  a  debt  on  all  the  gratefiil  state— 
His  own  braTO  friends  shall  glory  in  his  fiite; 
His  wife  Hto  honoor'd;  all  his  race  succeed, 
And  late  posterity  enjoy  the  deed.'* 

Iliab,  Book,  15,  V.  580. 

Not  doubting  it  wOl  prove  a  subject  of  interest  to  many  readers^  and  peiiiaps  be 
a  matter  of  useful  reference  hereafter,  we  proceed  to  place  on  record  the  measures 
adopted  to  procure  the  erection  of  a  monument  over  the  remains  of  those  patriots 
who  fell  in  the  battle^  and  the  steps  which  were  taken  to  obtain  from  Connecticut 
rtome  mark  of  recogmtion  and  regard  in  requital  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Wyoming 
people  in  her  cause. 

So  early  as  1809,  36  years  ago,  several  essays  were  published  intended  to 
awaken  public  attention  to  the  fitness  of  erecting  a  monument  over  the  remains  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  battle.  Among  others,  it  being  the  second  or  third  written 
by  the  author  of  tliis  work,  the  following  appeared  in  the  Wilkesbarre  paper  of 
Nov.  3d  of  that  year. 

"THE    WYOMING    MASSACRE. 

''  Alas ! — the  horrors  of  that  bloody  scene  are  still  fresh  in  my  recollection. 
The  time  that  has  passed  since  that  fatal  day  seems  only  like  a  dream  of  the  night, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  rise  on  my  memory  like  the  events  of  yes- 
terday. I  behold  our  little  band  of  warriors,  full  of  ardour,  marching  forth  to  the 
engagement ;  I  see  the  commander,  firm  and  steady,  cheering  the  soldiers  to  do 
their  duty  like  men,  worthy  of  themselves  and  wortny  of  their  country.  I  well 
remember,  on  the  morning  of  the  batde.  an  old  man— God  bless  his  memory,  for  he 
was  a  brave  one— who  insisted  on  joinmg  the  little  band  of  patriots.  He  had  foucht 
under  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and  had  approved  himself  a  soldier,  but  age  had  unnerved  his 
arm,  and  the  frosts  of  seventy  wmters  had  whitened  his  locks  like  the  snows  that 
crown  the  summit  of  Cotopaxi.  Two  of  his  sons  had  already  joined  the  troops ; 
a  younger  one  of  seventeen  was  preparing  to  follow.  The  drum  sounded  the 
alarm,  the  hum  of  active  preparation  arose  firom  the  camp;  the  old  man's  eye 
bt^amed  with  the  ardour  otthe  warrior;  his  soul  swelled  with  the  proud  hope  that 
he  could  be  useful  to  his  country;  he  seb.ed  his  rifle,  and  vain  were  the  entreaties 
of  his  son;  his  daughter  dissuaded  him  in  vain;  he  rushed  to  the  camp  resolved 
to  conquer  or  to  perish.  The  battle  raged  on  our  right.  Brandt  with  his  savage 
im'rmidons  poured  from  the  thicket  that  flanked  our  left  wing;  vain  were  all  our 
<*flbrt8  to  bear  up  against  the  vast  superiority  of  numbers.  Ijke  a  torrent  from  the 
mountain  swelled  with  ceaseless  rain,  pouring  with  irresistible  fury  on  the  valley, 
so  poured  forth  the  herds  of  savages  from  their  coverts  on  our  devoted  lefl,  until 
retreat  was  hopeless  and  victory  impossible.  Fickle  fortune  smiled  for  awhile  on 
our  ris:ht.  There  the  gallant  Butler,  cool  and  intrepid,  directed  the  storm.  He  rode 
steadily  in  our  front,  pressed  on  the  foe,  and  victory  tiovered  over  and  fanned  him 
with  her  pinions.  But  alas,  unsustained,  every  efilort  was  vain,  and  the  reluctant 
retreat  was  forced  by  a  prudent  affection  for  the  safety  of  the  troops  that  were  lef^. 
Then  followed  all  the  fury  of  savage  warfare.  Fiends  seemed  to  have  joined  the 
en<^gement.  I  still  hear  the  savage  yell  rise  and  mingle  with  the  groans  of  the 
dying.    I  see  the  spear  glMim  dreadful,  as  it  fiiee  and  arrettB  its  victim.    I  sow 


the  old  man  turn  like  a  wounded  panther  on  the  foe ;  three  savages  fell  by  his 
araii  but  a  fouith  cleft  his  white  locks :  he  died  ^oriously.  Ruin  wide  and  awM 
extended  o'er  the  plains.  The  flames  of  our  habitations  roee  and  threw  a  lurid 
l^t  athwart  the  gloom  of  the  evening.  But  dreadful  was  the  ni^t  that  followed, 
'nie  fearful  anxiety  of  the  fiiends  of  those  who  went  to  baltte,  the  agonizing  cries 
of  those  who  had  £Edlen  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  ^e  horrors  of  the  mid- 
night sacrifice,  all  form  a  scene  that,  even  at  this  distant  day,  the  mind  cannot  con- 
template without  horror. 

<<  Few  only  escaped  the  slaughter.  Many  were  the  brave  men  who  fell.  Never 
have  I  rested  in  quiet  since  that  day.  beoaose  no  testimonial  of  respect  has  been 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  slain.  Now  since  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  monument 
over  them  do  I  rejoice.  Our  old  men  will  be  giad  that  thoae  who  fell  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  are  not  unregarded.  Our  voung  men  shall  ffstfaer  ronnd  the  tomb: 
reflect  on  the  virtues  of  meir  fethers :  t&ir  souls  shall  eatch  fire  as  at  the  altar— 
thev  shall  swear  a  new  devotion  to  liberty,  and  new  fealty  to  their  country.  Thus 
shall  the  monument  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  departed  patriots. 

''Hie  old  shall  be  gratified;  the  young  shall  be  mspired— I  wiUgire  my  mile 
with  pleasure.    Where  is  the  patriot  who  will  not?" 

Subsequently,  in  March*  1810,  an  irrazular  ode,  of  soul-etirriitt  inlerest|  vndei- 
stood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Charlbs  F.  Wklls,  Esq.,  was  pabliwed. 


<<WARRIORS    OF    WYOMING 

<<0!  hanshty  was  the  hour, 
TlfTgrnb,  the  bmve  array, 
When  sallied  forth  Wyoming's  power, 
Upon  the  battle  day. 

''  But  soon,  when  henuned  bv  sudden  foes, 
They  sadiered  round  to  oght  and  die, 
0 !  horrid  was  the  shout  that  rose, 
And  long  and  deep  the  djring  cry. 

<'  Fierce  was  the  fi^  of  strong  despair 
And  fierce  the  savage  yell, 
And  dreadiiil  was  the  carnage  where 
The  warriors  of  Wyoming  fell. 

"  No  shouting  of  victorious  pride 

Deceived  the  bra^"^  man's  djring  breath, 
But  murder  ra^'d  on  every  side, 
And  heavy  blows,  and  olood  and  death. 

"  0,  dioomy  was  the  day, 

When  the  widow'd  mother  heard 
The  roar  of  battle  die  away. 
And  no  retuming  band  appeared. 

^<  No  more  their  burning  handets  g^eam. 
Along  the  narrow  heath, 
Nor  stretching  o'er  the  midni^  stream, 
Reflect  the  fire  of  death. 

"  No  more  their  little  fort  around, 
The  warriors  of  Wyoming  throng, 
They  sleep  beneath  the  frozen  ground 
Where  the  wind  howls  loud  and  loQg. 
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'^  And  there  the  pausing  tiayeller  finds 
No  gtave  stone  rifiing  nig^, 
Where  the  tall  grass  bends  and  the  hollow  winds 
May  eddy  lound  and  sigh. 

^0,  when  shall  their  silent  home 
Its  moumfiil  g^ory  gain ! 
Hie  ToUied  roar  and  muffled  drunii 
In  honour  of  the  warrior  slun  1 

^  0,  when  shall  rise,  with  chisePd  head. 
The  tall  stone  o'er  their  burial  place,  * 
Where  the  winds  may  sigh  for  the  gallant  dead 
And  the  dry  grass  rustle  round  its  base  V 

Meetings  were  held  and  resolutions  adopted  fiiroorable  to  the  object,  but  the 
people^  poor,  and  indebted  for  their  land,  were  not  able  to  meet  ^  expense.  Nor 
will  this  be  regarded  censurable  or  strange  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  located  in  the  richest  and  most  populous  part  of  the  Union,  has 
but  recently  been  completed. 

Subsequently,  irregular  and  yet  inefficient  movements  were  made  to  the  end  in 
Fiew,  and  much  of  the  granite  hewn  and  drawn  to  the  sacred  spot,  where  (through 
the  instrumentality  of  an  old  settler)  the  long  forgotten  place  of  interment  had  been 
discovered. 

PubUc  attention  having  in  1839  been  awakened  to  the  claims  of  Wyoming  upon 
Connecticut,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  a  meeting  of  ancient  sufferers  to 
repair  to  Hartford  and  solicit  of  fte  Assembly  aid  to  finish  the  monument 

Confident  in  the  justice  of  a  much  larger  claim  of  right  upon  Connecticut,  the 
committee,  consisting  of  Gen.  Wm.  Ross,  Capt  Hezekiah  Parsons  and  Charles  Mi- 
ner, all  natives  of  that  state,  repaired  to  Hartford.  Their  petition  was  presented 
by  La&yette  S.  Foster,  £sq.,  one  of  the  representatives  from  Norwich,  and  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  appointed  for  its  consideration.  After  an  elo- 
auent  appeal  by  Isaac  Toucey,  Esq.,  a  report  was  made  unanimously  in  favour  of 
the  grant  of  $3000  asked.  In  the  House  it  was  most  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Foster, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Woodward  and  several  other  gentlemen,  but  rejected,  between 
sixty  and  seventy  members  voting  in  its  favour.  Gov.  Ellsworth  had  expressed 
his  individual  wishes  that  something  should  be  ^ven,  and  the  committee,  from 
the  fiaivourable  impression  made,  and  the  mass  of  mteresting  matter  found  at  Hart- 
ford, returned,  entertaining  confident  expectations  that  a  succeeding  Assembly, 
would  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

In  May,  1841,  a  new  memorial  was  presented  to  the  assembly :  Chester  Butler, 
and  Henry  Pettebone,  Esqrs.,  and  Capt.  H.  Parsons,  who  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee  for  that  purpose,  having  repaired  to  Hartford.  Hie  grounds  of  claim  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  propositions.  The  ^ts  being  undeniable,  the  public  wiH 
judge  of  their  weight: 

^'  First.  Because  Wyoming  was  setded  under  the  anthority^  of  Connecticut,  as 
part  of  the  state,  under  her  charter,  in  the  assertion  and  defence  of  her  claims 
west  of  New  Yoric. 

'^Second.  Because  Connecticut  extended  her  laws  here,  claimed  jurisdiction, 
collected  taxes,  authorized  the  election  of  representatives  to  her  assembly,  and,  in* 
deed,  recognized  this  town  to  be,  what  it  really  was,  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  state. 

^'  Thirdly.  Because  the  troops  raised  in  Wyoming  in  the  Revolution  were  con- 
sidered as  Connecticut  troops— credited  as  part  (H  her  Hne  on  the  Continental 
establishment — making  up  part  of  her  quota  required  by  Congress,  and  rendering 
efficient  and  honourable  service  to  the  state  during  the  war. 

'^  Fourthly.  Because,  while  these  services  were  thus  rendering,  and  aUegianee 
cheerfully  accorded,  the  parent  state,  from  its  distance  and  other  causes,  could 
not,  and  did  not,  perform  its  correlative  duty  of  protection^  and  guard  Wyoming 
from  the  danger  that  menaced  her. 
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^<  Fifthly.  Because  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  Betdement  being  dnwn  awij  in 
her  line  of  the  anny — Hie  people  bein^  unprotected,  the  British  and  sayagee  camb 
down,  slaughtered  many  of  her  inhabitants— devastated  the  'whole  settlemeni  widi 
lire  and  sword,  to  the  total  loss  of  houses,  bams,  cattle,  and  Ibe  year's  harFest— ti» 
the  utter  ruin  of  every  thing  but  the  naked  soil. 

'<  Sixtiily.  Because,  discouraging  as^the  circumstances  were^  the  survivors  n- 
tumed  to  Wyoming — ^renewed  the  setdement,  and  persevered  in  maintaining  tbe 
claims  of  Coimecticut,  under  her  chartered  limits,  to  her  western  lands. 

^'  Seventhly.  Because,  in  the  final  adjustment  of  her  land  cdaims,  Connecticut 
retsuned,  or  obtained,  the  Westem  Reserve  in  Ohio,  embracing  120  miles  in  loogh 
tude  west  of  Pennsylvania,  by  a  degree  and  two  minutes  of  latitude,  cottfaining 
five  millions  of  acres  of  land---a  territory  larger  than  the  "whole  present  limits  i 
the  state;  of  which  Reserve,  if  it  belonfifedoriginaUy  to  Connecticut,  Westmorland  or 
Wyoming,  as  a  part  of  the  state,  mi^t  reasonauy  have  claimed  a  share ;  and  if  it 
be  regarded  as  a  grant  for  revolutionary  services  and  Bufferings,  the  claim  of  Wy- 
oming would  be  stronger  still. 

'^^ghthljT.  Because  Connecticut  appropriated  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  tbp 
Reserve  to  indemnify  the  suflerers  of  Groton,  New  London,  Fairfield,  Danbur 
and  New  Haven,  cut  off  by  the  common  enemy,  and  appropriated  nothing  to 
Westmoreland,  the  greatest  sufferer,  and  not  the  least  meritorious. 

''And  ninthly.  Because  it  was  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  early,  peTseveriD; 
efforts  of  the  Wyoming  settlers  to  sustain  the  chartered  and  territorial  claims  <tf  the 
state  west  of  New  YoSlj  that  the  Westem  Reserve  was  finally  secured  to  CoDnecN 
ticut 

*'  Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  while  we  are  not  disposed  to  go  back  into  those 
old  claims,  however  clear  and  strong  in  equity  and  justice  we  may  regard  them, 
yet,  as  it  is  undeniable  that  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  citizens  of  Connecti- 
cut,  fighting  in  defence  of  her  rights  and  laws;  that  they  were  her  own  childrea 
most  of  them  natives  of  the  state;  and  while  it  is  but  a  reasonable  mark  of  re- 
spect that  their  remains  should  be  gathered  and  decently  interred  with  suitable 
sepulchral  honours,  it  seems  to  us  but  right  that  the  state  should  make  an  appfo> 
pnation  to  finish  the  monument  in  a  plain  but  neat  style,  worthy  of  her  justioe  and 
of  their  merits  and  sufferings.  If  granted,  we  will  receive  the  donation  with  gratis 
ful  hearts,  in  full  and  perfect  absdution  of  all  other  demands  existing,  or  which 
might  be  supposed  to  exist,  against  the  state  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Wyo- 
ming." 

Without  taking  the  yeas  and  nays,  the  House  by  a  large  majority  voted  to  grant 
the  $3000  asked  for  the  monument,  but  the  Senate  did  not  concur.  A  further  effort 
was  made  the  succeeding  year,  when  the  Hon.  C.  D.  Shoemaker,  accompanied  by 
Col.  Miller  Horton,  attended  on  behalf  of  the  ancient  people ;  but  their  enorts  were 
imavailing,  and  there,  in  relation  to  Connecticut,  the  claim  for  aid  rests,  except 
that  Rrastus  EUsworth,  Esq.,  of  Windsor,  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  sent  us  a  pre- 
sent of  Five  dollars,  after  the  rejection  of  the  petition,  expressing  his  deep  sym- 
patliy  for  the  Wyoming  sufferers,  and  his  respect  for  the  services  rendered  by  tl^em 
to  the  state  and  country. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  Gentlemen  having  failed,  the  Ladies  formed  a  "  Lozerat 
Monumental  Association ;''  solicited  donations,  held  &irs,  and  by  superior  enei^* 
and  address,  obtained  the  necessary  funds  and  completed  the  monument. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  association :  Mrs.  C.  Butler,  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  G.  M.  Hollenback,  Mrs.  E.  Carey,  Vice  Presidents.  Mrs.  J.  Butler, 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  Mrs.  Hollenback,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Ross,  Mrs.  Conyngham,  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  Mrs.  Drake,  Mrs.  Bennet.  Mrs.  Carey,  Executive  Conmiittee.  Miss 
Emily  Cist,  Treasurer.  Miss  Gertmde  Butler,  Secretary.  Mrs.  Donley,  Mrs.  L 
Butler,  Corresponding  Committee. 

On  two  marble  tablets  are  engraved  the  names  of  those  (so  far  as  could  be  as- 
certained) who  fell,  and  also  those  who,  having  been  in  the  battle,  survived,  bul 
the  list  must  necessarily  be  very  incomplete.  And  another  tablet  ccntains,  from 
the  pen  of  Edward  Mallery,  Esq.,  the  following  chaste,  beautiful;  and  apposils 
Ascription. 
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^'Near  this  spot  was  foug^ 
On  the  afternoon  of  Friday;  the  third  day  of  July,  1778, 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WYOMING, 

In  which  a  small  band  of  patriot  Americans, 

chiefly  the  undisciplined,  the  youthful,  and  the  aged, 

spared,  by  inefficiency,  from  the  distant  ranks  of  the  repuUic, 

led  by  Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  and  Col.  Nathan  Denison, 

With  a  courage  that  deserved  success, 
boldly  met  and  bravely  fought, 

a  combined  British,  Tory,  and  Indian  force 
of  thrice  their  number. 

Numerical  superiority  alone  gave  success  to  the  invader, 

And  wide-spread  havoc,  desolation  and  ruin 
marked  his  savage  and  bloody  footsteps  through  the  valley. 

Tins  MONUMENT, 

commemoradve  of  these  events, 

and  of  the  actors  in  them, 

has  been  erected 

over  the  bones  of  the  slain. 

By  their  descendants,  and  others,  who  gratefully  apiHreciated 

the  services  and  sacrifices  of  their  patriot  ancestors." 

A  suitaHe  enclosure  remains  to  be  erected,  which,  we  trust,  will  early  be 
oomplished. 


«^^^^^«^^^N^N^^^^h^k^N^^^^^^«^a^ 


INDIAN   ELOaUENCE. 

PubHsked  to  UtuMraU  the  character  of  the  Iroquois j  who  held  dominion  over  Wyoming. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  present  the  reader  with  a  greater  orator  than  Gakangula; 
or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  French,  Grand  Gueule,  though  Lahontan,  who  knew 
him,  wrote  it  Grangula.  He  was  by  nation  an  Onondaga,  and  is  brought  to  our 
notice  by  the  manly  and  magnanimous  speech  which  he  made  to  a  French  ge- 
neral, who  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  to  subdue  them. 

In  the  jjrear  1684,  M.  De  la  Barre,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  complained  to 
the  English  at  Albany,  that  the  Senecas  were  infringing  upon  their  rights  of  trade 
with  some  of  the  other  more  remote  nations.  Governor  Ihmgan  acquainted  the 
Senecas  with  the  charge  made  by  the  French  governor.  They  admitted  the  fact, 
but  justified  their  course,  alleging  that  the  French  supplied  their  enemies  with 
arms  and  anmiunition,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war.  About  the  same  time 
the  French  srovemor  raised  an  army  of  1700  men,  and  made  other  "  mighty  pre- 
parations "  for  the  final  destruction  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  before  he  had  pro- 
gressed far  in  his  great  undertaking,  a  mortal  sickness  broke  out  in  his  army, 
which  finally  caused  him  to  give  over  his  expedition.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Governor  of  New  York  was  ordered  to  lay  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  French 
expedition.    Instead  of  regarding  this  order,  which  was  from  his  master,  the  Duke 
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of  York;  he  sent  interpreters  to  the  Five  Nations  to  encourage  them,  with  o£Een 
to  assist  them. 

De  la  Barre^  in  hopes  to  effect  something  by  this  expensiye  undertaking,  crossed 
Lake  Ontario,  and  held  a  talk  with  such  of  the  Five  Nations  as  would  meet  him. 
To  keep  up  tne  appearance  of  power,  he  made  a  high-toned  speech  to  GaAXcrLi, 
in  which  he  observed,  &at  the  nations  had  often  inmnged  upon  the  peace;  thit 
he  wished  now  ibr  pmse;  but  on  the  condition  that  they  should  make  full  satis- 
faction for  all  the  injuries  they  had  done  the  French,  ana  for  die  fotore  never  to 
disturb  them.  That  they,  the  Senecas^  Cayugas,  Onondagas.  OneidaB,  and  Mo- 
hawks, had  abused  and  robbed  all  their  traders,  and  unless  they  gave  satiiifacfifln 
he  should  declare  war.  That  they  had  ccmducted  the  English  into  their  country  to 
get  away  their  trade  heretofore,  but  the  past  he  would  overlook,  if  they  woold 
offend  no  more;  yet,  if  ever  the  like  should  happen  again,  he  had  ejcpreas  oiden 
from  the  king,  his  master,  to  declare  war. 

Grangula  listened  to  these  words,  and  many  more  in  the  like  strain,  with  that 
contempt  which  a  real  knowledge  of  the  simation  of  the  French  army,  and  the 
rectitude  of  his  own  course,  were  calculated  to  inspire:  and  after  walking  severs] 
times  round  the  circle  formed  by  his  people  and  the  French,  addressing  himself 
to  the  governor,  seated  in  his  elix>w  chair,  he  began  as  follows  >— 

'^  YonnondiOf  [such  was  the  general  name  for  the  French  Governors  of  Canada.] 
I  honour  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are  with  me  likewise  honour  you.  Your  in- 
terpreter has  finished  your  speedi.  I  now  begin  nune.  My  words  make  haste 
to  reach  your  ears.    Harken  to  them. 

'<  Yonnondio,  You  must  have  believed,  when  you  left  Quebec,  that  the  sun  had 
burnt  up  all  the  forests,  which  render  our  country  inaccessible  to  the  French,  or 
that  the  lakes  had  so  far  overflown  the  banks,  that  they  had  surrounded  our  casdes, 
and  that  it  was  impossit^e  for  us  to  get  out  of  them ;  yes,  surely  you  must  have 
dreamt  so,  and  the  curiosity  of  seeing  so  great  a  wonder  has  brought  you  so  fu. 
Now  you  are  undeceived,  since  that  I,  and  the  warriors  here  present,  are  come 
to  assure  you  that  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  are 
yet  alive.  I  ^ank  you,  in  their  name,  for  bringing  back  into  ^eir  country  the 
calumet,  which  your  predecessor  received  from  their  hands.  It  was  happy  for 
you  that  you  left  under  ground  that  murdering  hatchet  that  had  been  so  often  dyed 
m  the  blood  of  the  French. 

"  Hear,  Yonnondio.  I  do  not  sleep;  I  have  my  eyes  open;  and  the  sun,  which 
enlightens  me,  discovered  to  me  a  great  captain  at  the  head  of  a  company  of 
soldiers^  who  speaks  as  if  he  were  dreaming.  He  says,  that  he  only  came  to  the 
lake  to  smoke  on  the  great  calumet  with  the  Onondagas.  But  Grangula  says^  that 
he  sees  the  contrary;  tnat  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  head,  if  sickness  had  not 
weakened  the  arms  of  the  French.  I  see  Yonnondio  raving  in  a  camp  of  sick 
men,  whose  lives  the  Great  Spirit  has  saved  by  inflicting  this  sickness  on  them. 

"  Hear,  Yonnondio.  Our  women  had  taken  their  clubs,  our  children  and  old  men 
had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if  our  warriors  had 
not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back,  when  your  messenger  Akouossan  came 
to  our  castles.    It  is  done,  and  1  have  said  it. 

*  'Hear,  Yonnondio.  We  plundered  none  of  the  French  but  those  that  carried  gun?. 
powder  and  balls  to  the  Twightwies,  and  Chictaghicks,  because  those  arms  mi<iht 
nave  cost  us  our  lives.  Herein  we  follow  the  example  of  the  Jesuits,  who  brwk 
all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  our  castle,  lest  the  drunken  Indians  should  knock 
them  on  the  head.  Our  warriors  have  not  beaver  enough  to  pay  for  all  those 
arms  that  they  have  taken,  and  our  old  men  are  not  afraid  of  the  war.  This  belt 
preserves  my  words. 

"  We  carried  the  English  into  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Ulawawas  and 
Quatoghies.  as  the  Adirondaks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles^  to  carry  on  a 
trade  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  born  free.  We  kexthsr  de- 
fend ON  Yonnondio,  nor  Corlear,  [the  English.]   We  mat  go  where  we  please. 

AND  carry  with  US  WHOM  WE  PLEASE,  AND  BlTT  AND   SELL  WHAT  WE   PLEASE.*     If 

*  Thig  proud  declaration  of  Independence  accordi  with,  and  saiUiai  the  opiniont  ex- 
'preiaed  by  le  in  oar  Indian  nafratire. 


.TOOT  aHm be  yon fllavw,  om  tii«m«B«Mfa;  eonfma&d  them  to  receire no  other 
out  your  people.    This  belt  pceeenree  my  words. 

<<  We  knockod  the  Twi^^bhines  end  Chiotaghicks  on  Ifae  head,  beeanse  they 
had  cut  down  the  trees  of  peace,  which  were  the  limita  of  our  coantiy.  They  have 
hunted  beayer  on  our  lands.  They  have  acted  contrary  to  the  customs  of  all  In- 
dians, for  they  left  none  of  the  beavers  alive ;  they  killed  both  male  and  female. 
They  broueht  the  Satanas  into  their  country,  to  take  part  with  them,  afier  they  had 
concerted  ni  designs  against  ;;us.  We  have  done  leas  than  either  the  "Rn/rimh  or 
French  that  have  usurped  the  lands  of  so  many  Indian  nations,  and  chas^  them 
from  &eir  own  country     This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

'<  HeoTy  Yonrumdio.  What  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  Hear  what 
they  answer.  Open  your  ears  to  what  they  speak.  The  Senecas,  Cayugas, 
Onondagas^  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  say.  that  when  they  buried  the  hatchet  at 
Ci^rai^m  in  the  presence  of  your  predecessor,  in  Hie  middle  of  the  fort,  they 
'^planted  the  tree  of  peace  in  the  same  place;  to  be  there  carefully  preserve^  that, 
m  the  place  of  a  retreat  for  soldiers,  that  fort  might  be  a  rendezvous  for  merchants: 
Ihat,  in  place  of  aims  and  ammunition  of  war,  beavers  and  merchandise  should 
•nly  enter  there. 

^^Heavy  Yormtmdio,  Take  care  for  the  iuture,  that  M  great  a  mimber  of  soldiers  as 
'appear  there,  do  not  choke  ^e  tree  of  peace  planted  in  so  small  a  fort.  It  wHl  be 
a  great  loss,  if,  after  it  had  so  easily  taken  root,  you  should  stop  Hs  growth,  and 
■pfevent  its  covering  your  country  and  ours  witn  its  bmnehes.  I  assure  yon,  in 
ute  name  of  the  Five  Nations,  that  our  waniors  shall  dance  to  the  cahmiet  of  peace 
vnder  its  leaves;  and  shall  remain  quiet  on  their  mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the 
hatchet,  till  their  brother  Yovmondio  or  CoHear  tAM  eitner  jointly  or  separately  en^ 
deavonr  to  attack  the  country  which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors. 
This  belt  preserves  my  words,  and  this  other,  the  authority  which  the  Five  Nations 
have  given  me." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  the  interpreter,  he  said: "  Take  courage.  You  have 
'»]>irit:  speak,  ezplam  my  words,  forget  nothing;  tell  all  that  your  brethren  and 
mends  say  to  YoTtnondiOf  your  governor,  by  the  mouth  of  Ortmgtda^  who  loves 
you,  and  desires  you  to  accept  of  this  present  of  beaver,  and  take  part  with  me  in 
my  feast,  to  which  I  invite  yt>u.  This  present  of  beaver  is  sent  to  Yonnondio^  on 
the  part  of  the  Five  Nations." 

De  la  Bttrre  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the  wisdom  of  this  chief,  and  equal 
chagrin  at  the  plain  refutation  of  his  own.  He  immediately  returned  to  Montreal, 
and  thus  finished  tifiis  inglorious  expedition  of  the  French  against  the  Five  Nations. 

GrangtSa  was  at  this  time  a  very  old  man,  and  from  this  valuaUe  speech  we 
became  acquainted  witfi  him*— e  very  Nestor  of  his  nation — whose  powers  of  mind 
would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  Roman  or  a  more  modem  senator. 
He  treated  the  French  with  great  civility,  and  fsasted  them  with  ihe  best  his 
country  would  afibrd,  on  their  departure.— *I>m^. 


_»i-ririri< i^r^i^^tf^r"  I-  *■ 


WYOMING  CLAIM  ON  CONGRESS. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  and  because  the  subject  may  still  be  regarded 
as  pending  before  Congress,  this  memorial  is  published,  not  without  the  hope  that 
the  National  Lc^slature  may  yet  be  persuaded  to  take  the  case  under  their  mvour- 
able  consideration. 

Memorial  to  Congress  in  behalf  of  Wyoming. 
At  a  meeting  held  by  Public  Notice  at  the  hfmse  of  Wm,  H.  Saumier^  m 
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Wilkesbam,  November  7th,  1837,— of  a  number  of  sufiiBien  9/L  Wyoming  dniag 
tiie  Revolutionaiy  War,  their  deaoendants  and  others: 

Gen.  WILLIAM  ROSS  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
ANDERSON  DANA  appointed  Secretaiy. 

CHESTER  BUTLER,  Esq.,  from  the  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  meedng 
for  Uiat  purpose,  reported  a  memorial  to  Congress  which  was  adopted ;  and  it  was 
oidered  that  the  same  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  m  behalf  of  the 
Meeting,  and  be  forwarded  for  presentation. 

lb  the  Honourable  J  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  SiateSj  m 

Congress  assembled: 

By  order  of  a  pnUic  meeting,  held  at  WiUcesbane,  Lnzeme  comity,  Pemisyhi- 
ma*  the  subscribers  present  }rou  the  following  memorial  in  behalf  of  the  Wyoming 
sanerers,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  their  heira,  widows,  and  l^gal  ropioaah 
tatives. 

The  circumstances  of  the  invasion  of  the  Wyoming  settlement  by  the  Bridsh  aad 
Indians;  the  battle  and  massacre;  the  entire  expiusion  or  the  inhabitants;  the  conflam- 
tion  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  devastation  of  tneir  fields— are  presumed  to  be  famSiar 
to  all  of  you.  In  me  annals  of  that  fearful  but  glorious  conflict,  not  a  page  re- 
counts a  livelier  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  or  depicts  a  bloodier  field,  &ep8r 
woes,  or  more  extensive  losses  of  property.  Every  historian  who  has  wntlBQ 
an  account  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  has  told  the  stoiy  of  her  soflbringk  All 
America  and  Europe  were  filled,  at  the  time,  with  the  melancholy  details.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  awaken  your  sympathies;  but  so  much  we  thought  proper  to 
aay  by  way  of  introduction.  We  would  address  facts  to  your  reason,  and  aign- 
ments  to  your  understanding;  looking  to  your  deliberate  judgments  m  a  hrooi* 
able  response  to  our  petition. 

The  Wyoming  settlements  were  made  under  the  authority  of  ConnecticnL  A 
town  called  Westmoreland  was  erected  here,  attached  to  the  comity  of  LitchfieU, 
near  three  hundred  miles  distant,  the  laws  of  Connecticut  prevailed*  Civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  derived  their  commissions  from  that  state.  Kepresentatives  were  sent 
frcmi  here  to  her  legislature;  and  the  troops  raised  in  Westmoreland  were  pait  of 
the  Connecticut  line  on  the  Continental  establishment.  Several  towns  of  Connect- 
icut were  burnt  by  the  enemy:  New  London,  Danbury,  Westmoreland,  Fairfield, 
Groton  and  others,  were  among  the  number.  Connecticut  has  made  all  those 
towns,  except  one,  full  and  ample  remuneration  for  their  losses.  Westmorelaod, 
or  Wyoming,  aloue  received  nothing.  Five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  ia 
tiie  Westem  Reserve,  were  granted  in  1792  to  those  towns^  valued  at  6s.  8i^  a 
French  crown,  per  acre— amounting  to  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  This  was  a  beneficent  act  on  the  part  of  Connecticut,  and  will  redound 
in  all  future  time  to  her  honour.  Was  not  the  grant  also  just  as  well  as  beneficent? 
Did  not  the  recipients  deserve — were  they  not  entitled  to  this  grant?  Was  not 
their  claim  founded  in  the  principles  of  eternal  equity  and  everlasting  justice? 
Who  ever  heard  a  doubt  expressed  of  the  righteousness  of  their  claim  ?  If,  then, 
it  was  just  and  equitable  that  New  London,  Danbury,  Fairfield  and  thoee  other 
towns  should  be  indemnified,  is  it  not  clear  as  demonstration,  that  Westmoreland, 
or  Wyoming — where  a  heavier  sacrifice  of  life,  far  deeper  personal  sufiferings.  and 
more  extensive  losses  were  sustained,  was  also  entitled  to  remunerafion  ? 

We  anticipate  here,  that  honourable  members  may  say — "  Your  claim  is  doubt- 
less just. — Standing  on  its  own  merits  of  services,  sufferings  and  losses^  it  is  a  strong 
claim ;  and  when  it  is  considered  relatively  to  those  other  towns  of  Connecticut, 
provided  for,  it  appears  of  unquestionable  validity.  But  when  your  parent  state 
was  making  so  ample  provision  for  others  similarly  situated,  why  did  yon  not 
then  apply  to  her  for  aid  ?  While  we  admit  the  claim  iust,  we  cannot  see  as 
yet,  how  the  general  government  can  be  held  liable  to  make  you  compensation." 
To  this  we  would  reply  with  all  truth  and  simplicity: 

The  reason  why  no  provision  was  made  for  Westmoreland  is  simple  and 
easily  told. — About  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  by  the  decree  of  Trenton,  which 
settled  the  long  existing  controversy  in  respect  to  these  lands,  the  juriadictioa  over 
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Weetmoieland  oeased  in  Coxmeoticiit,  and  was  transferred  to  Penns3rlYanU.  It 
was  not  until  about  ten  years  after  this  event  that  Connecticut  so  four  recovered  her 
resources  as  to  be  able  to  make  remuneration  to  those  suffering  towns  which  she 
indemnified.  Being  no  longer  a  portion  of  the  state,  no  provision  was  made  for 
us,  as  there  doubtless  would  have  been,  had  Westmoreland  continued  a  com- 
ponent part  of  Connecticut. 

Pennsylvania,  with  a  liberality  and  public  spirit  most  honourable  to  her  patriot* 
ism  and  justice,  has  granted  ample  rewards  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  her  line, 
and  to  otners,  whose  sufferings  and  merits  in  the  cause  commended  them  to  her 
eonsideration.  Not  having  been  harmoniously  a  part  of  Penneylvania,  but  main* 
taining  an  attitude  of  opposition,  if  not  of  hostilitv,  during,  and  indeed  for  some  time 
after  me  war,  it  could  not  be  asked  or  expected  tnat  she  would  make  good  the  losses, 
or  grant  rewards  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Wyoming  people.  So  that,  to  use  a  com* 
mon  but  expressive  phrase, ''  between  two  stools  we  came  to  the  ground."  More- 
over, the  disasters  of  the  war  utteriy  prostrated  the  people  of  Wyoming.  Most  of 
our  natural  guardians  and  protectors  were  slain,  and  amongst  them  many  of  our 
chief  men:  widows  and  orphans,  aged  or  very  young  men,  destitute  and  poor, 
oonstituted  our  chief  population.  The  unhappy  dispute,  since,  so  satis&cUmhr 
adjusted  by  our  present  parent  and  protector,  noble  and  Uoeral  Pennsylvania,  still 
continued,  as  you  doubtless  know,  to  perplex  and  impoverish  us.  To  obtain  '^  thia 
day  our  daily  bread,"  occupied  the  thoughts  and  exertions  of  us  all,  and  no  appli- 
cation was  made  to  Connecticut  to  share  in  the  bounty  she  was  liberally  oia- 
pensing.  But  we  ask  your  patience  while  we  show,  as  we  are  sure  we  can,  thai 
to  the  general  government  we  have  a  right  fairly  to  look  for  aid.  The  servicea 
performed,  the  sufferings  endured,  and  the  losses  sustained  were  all  in  the  publie 
service,  for  the  general  cause.  They  all  tended  to  the  great  end  of  aocomplishioff 
national  independence,  which  has  brought  prosperity  so  unbounded  toour  Deloved 
country.  All  the  debts  founded  on  contract  having  been  paid.  Congress  have  re- 
cently, with  just  and  liberal  hand,  been  meting  out  to  claimants,  not  by  ionirad, 
but  tn  equity,  liberal  rewards  for  serviees  performed,  wffervnge  endured^  or  losaes  tm* 
tamed.    In  those  three  particulars,  no  claim  can  bs  stronger  than  that  of  Wyoming. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  strong  point  which  we  mean  to  mdicate,  but  not  to  argue, 
which  statesmen,  familiar  with  the  springs  of  events,  will  jud^  whether  it  has 
truth  for  its  foundation.  About  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  issue  was  certain, 
and  a  great  empire  of  independent  and  powerful  sovereignties  was  taking  rank 
among  the  nations,  it  was  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  dispute  about 
territory  and  jurisdiction  should  be  put  to  rest.  Powerful  states  were  to  be  eon- 
dliated  by  the  favourable  adjustment  of  their  claims.  Indemnifications  were  to 
be  allowed  to  others.  Little  would  those  patriots  have  deserved  the  award  we  all 
yield  their  wisdom  and  sagacity,  if  they  had  not  adopted  proper  measures  to 
narmonize  conflicting  interests,  and  to  consolidate  the  union.  How  far  the  national 
policy  we  speak  of  influenced  the  various  measures  and  final  decision  which  con- 
firmed  to  Pennsylvania  the  whde  extent  of  her  chartered  limits,  and  granted  to 
Connecticut  an  indemnification  in  Ohia  we  need  not  here  demonstrate.  Certainly 
that  policy  was,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  wise— a  benefit  to  Connecticul— « 
blessiiig  to  Pennsylvania;  and  if,  for  the  common  good,  it  excluded  Westmoreland 
from  a  participation  with  other  towns  indemnified,  is  it  not  right  that  the  common 
purse  should  afford  her  such  remuneration  as  may  be  justt 

Again — ^The  old  continental  Congress  passed  a  resolution,  Oct  10, 1780,  in  which 
it  was  declared,  in  reference  to  the  unappropriated  lands  which  may  be  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  ''that  the  necessary  ana  reasonable  expenses  which  any  particu- 
lar state  shall  have  incurred  since  the  commencement  m  the  present  war,  in  sub- 
duing the  British  posts,  or  tn  mairUaming  jbrU  and  garritons  unthm  amdhr  the  <is> 
fmce  of.  or  in  acquiring  any  p«ut  of  the  territory  that  may  be  ceded  or  relinquished 
to  the  United  States,  smU  be  reimbuned,"  Although  the  words  of  the  resolution  do  not 
reach  us,  we  do  respectfully  suggest,  that  its  spirit  makes  strongly  in  fitvonr  of  the 
Wyoming  claim. 

During  the  revolutionaiT  war,  Wyoming  stood  an  extreme  frontier— an  outpost 
on  the  borders  of  the  settlements  of  the  savage  enemy.  To  Sunbnry,  the  nearest 
inhabited  place  down  the  Sosquehaima,  it  was  sixty  miles  ^  throi^^  die  Giesl 
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Swamp  it  was  sLxty  miles;  a  pathless  wildemera  to  Bethlehem  or  Easton.  The 
warlike  and  bloody  Mohawks,  Senecas,  aiid  othera  of  the  Six  Nations,  oocopied 
all  the  upper  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  were  within  a  £bw  hours  sail  of 
our  settlements,  which  were  exposed  to  ccmstant  attacks.  Our  pathways  were 
ambushed,  and  midnight  gleamed  with  constant  conflagmtion  of  our  dwellingiL 
Thus  exposed  we  stood  as  a  shield  to  all  the  inhabitants  below  us.  In  this  situar 
tion  every  man  might  justly  be  regarded  as  on  duty  continually.  Erery  man 
might  have  been  considered  as  enlisted  for  and  during  the  whole  war.  There  was 
no  peace,  no  security  at  Wyoming.  The  husbandman  took  his  hoe  in  one  hand 
and  his  rifle  in  the  other,  to  his  cornfield.  Several  forts  were  built  and  ganieons 
steadily  maintained.  Such  was  the  case  with  Jenkins's  Foil,  Forty  Fort,  and  tike 
fort  of  Wilkesbarre.  This  was  done  by  the  people,  by  the  milida,  b^'  cemmoa 
consent  and  common  exertion.*  Three  hundred  miles  firom  Coimecticiit,  it  was 
vain  to  adc  assistance  from  her,  exerting  every  nerve  as  she  was  for  the  commoa 
defence  and  for  the  protection  of  her  extensive  and  exposed  sea  board.  If  stales 
which  ceded  lands  were  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  keeping  up  forts,  we  subnut 
whether  a  people  situated  like  those  of  Wyoming,  may  not  properly  ask  for  reim- 
bursement—since not  only  themselves,  but  a  wide  extent  ol  country  below,  slept 
in  comparative  security  through  their  position  and  exertions? 

But  Congress  early  saw  and  felt  for  the  extremely  exposed  situation  of  Wyo- 
ming. On  the  23d  Augui^  1776,  resolutions  were  entered  into,  of  which  one  is 
in  the  following  words:  <^That  two  companies  on  the  continental  estahliehment 
be  raised  in  the  town  oi  Westmoreland,  and  stationed  in  proper  places  for  the  d^etiu 
of  said  town  and  parts  adjacent^  till  further  orders  of  Congress."  The  M(Hiday  fol- 
lowing, August  26, "  Congress  proceeded  to  the  election  of  sundry  ofiicers,  when 
Robert  Durkee  ana  Samuel  Ransom  were  chosen  captains  of  the  two  companies 
ordered  to  be  raised  in  Westmoreland ;  James  Wdls  and  Perrin  Rosa  first  lieuten- 
ants ;  Heman  Swiii  and  Matthias  Hollenback  ensigiis  of  said  companies.-'  Thus 
the  general  governments— the  continental  Congress,  took  the  special  defence  of  Wy- 
oming into  their  own  hands.  They  were  satisfied,  it  seems,  thai  ^e  militia,  how- 
ever well  organized,  were  not  sufficient  for  its  defence.  A  regular  force  was 
deemed  necessary,  and  orders  were  issued  for  raising  that  force  <'  for  the  special 
defence  of  that  town  and  parts  adjacent''  By  another  clause  it  was  provided  that 
the  men  thus  raised  should  be  liable  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
This  provision,  notwithstanding  they  were  raised  expressly  ^^for  the  d^jence  cfthe 
tnAo^iton^,"  &c.,  was  perfectly  proper ;  for  if  the  savages  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna  should  be  dnven  off  by  a  force  from  Albany  or  elsewhere,  so 
that  the  source  of  impending  danger  should  be  removed,  there  was  nothing  more 
proper  than  that  those  companies,  oeing  no  longer  needed  for  the  defence  of  the 
inhabitants,  should  be  marched  elsewhere  at  the  discretion  of  Conirress.  Impe- 
rious necessity,  however,  almost  immediately  induced  Congress,  without  the  im- 
plied contingency  of  the  proximate  enemy  being  removed,  to  call  their  senicei 
m  another  quarter.  On  the  25tli  October,  1776,  the  batde  of  White  Plains  was 
foueht,  and  Washington  retreated.  November  16,  Fort  Washin^on  surrendered 
to  the  enemy,  who  immediately  pushed  his  victorious  troops  m  pursuit  of  the 
American  army,  and  on  the  2d  December  his  excellency  retired  through  Ftince- 
ton  to  Trenton,  Lord  Comwallis  pushing  upon  his  rear.  "The  army."  says  ^Iar• 
shall,  "  at  no  time  during  the  retreat,  exceeded  four  thousand  men,  and  on  reach- 

*  Extract  jfrom  the  WeBtmoreland  records. 

At  a  towo-meeting  legally  warned  and  held  in  Westmoreland »  Wilkesbarre  dtstrict»  Au- 
gust ye  24th,  1776,  Col.  Butler  was  chosen  moderator  for  ye  work  or  ye  day. 

Voted,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  it  now  becomes  necessary  for  ye  inhabitants 
of  this  town  to  erect  suitable  fort  or  forts,  as  a  defence  against  oar  common  enemy. 

August  28th,  1776,  this  meeting  is  opened  and  held  by  adjournment. 

Voted,  Ye  three  field  officers  of  ye  regiment  of  this  town  be  appointed  as  a  committee 
to  view  the  most  suiuble  places  for  building  forts  for  ye  defence  of  said  town,  and  delcr^ 
mine  on  some  particular  spot  or  place  or  places  in  each  district  for  the  purpose^and  mark  oat 
the  same. 

Voted,  That  the  above  said  committee  do  recommend  it  to  the  people  in  each  part  as 
shall  be  set  off  by  them  to  belong  to  any  fort,  to  proceed  forthwith  in  building  said  fint.  fcc. 
MiUkmA  either  fee  or  uwardfrom  ye  eaU  town. 
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in^  the  Delaware  was  reduced  to  less  than  three  thousand,  of  whom  not  quite  one 
third  were  militia  of  New  Jersey."  "  The  conunander-in-chief  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  this  small  band  of  soldiers,  dispirited  by  their  losses  and  fatigues,  re- 
treating almost  naked  and  barefoot  in  the  cold  of  November  and  December,  before 
a  numerous,  well  appointed  and  victorious  army." 

On  the  12th  December,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  setting  forth  that,  '*  whereas 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  have  rendered  this  city  (Philadelphia)  the  seat  of  war,'^ 
&c,  they  resolved  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  Baltimore.  The  bamr  dat  they  adopted 
the  following  resolution :  *  ^  Resolved,  that  the  two  companies  raised  in  Westmoreland 
be  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Washington  with  all  possible  expeoitioji." 

Thus  within  less  than  four  months  from  the  first  order  to  raise  these  companieiy 
and  probal^y  within  less  than  ninety  days  from  their  enlistment  and  oicamzation. 
the  extreme  and  pressing  exigencies  of  the  general  cause  required  l^at  they  sboula 
be  withdrawn  from  the  country  they  were  raised  to  defend,  to  aid  Washington  in 
resisting  the  alarming  advances  of  the  enemy. 

The  consequences  which  followed  it  reauired  but  little  sanity  to  foresee.  Sti- 
mulated to  revenge  by  the  aid  sent  from  Wyoming  to  Washmgton;  incited  by  the 
consequent  weakness  of  the  settlements  to  attack  them;  and  w^ed  by  policy  to 
compel  the  withdrawal  from  the  commander-in-chief  of  part  of  his  men,  by  fciro- 
ing  tnem  home  to  defend  their  own  firesides^-the  enemy  was  not  knig  in  planning 
their  attack. 

The  British  having  gained  possession  of  Philadelphia^  inevitable  necessity  did 
not  allow  his  excellency  to  dispense  with  the  services  ol  the  Westmoreland  com- 
panies, but  the  reiterated  rumours  of  preparations  to  attack  Wyoming^  again  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Congress.  The3r  saw,  felt,  and  acknowledged  its  exposed 
situation;  but  while  the  heart  was  assailed,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  coimtry 
was  concentrated  for  its  protection,  little  aid  but  encouraging  words,  could  be  af- 
forded to  the  threatened  extremities.  In  March,  1778,  iU)out  ninety  days  before 
the  invasion,  Congress  resolved  "  That  one  full  company  of  foot  be  raised  in  the 
town  of  Westmoreland  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquenanna  for  the  defence  of 
said  town  and  the  setdements  on  the  frontiers,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  thereof, 
against  the  Indians  and  other  enemies  of  the  state;  the  said  companies  to  be 
enlisted  for  one  year  from  the  time  of  their  enlistment,  unless  sooner  discharged 
bv  Congress."  That  "ffte  company  find  their  oun  arms,  accoutrcmmti^  dotkes  and 
blankets/*  and  provision  was  made  that  these  should  be  paid  for. 

Thus  a  thira  company  was  raised  in  this  infant  and  small  settlement,  having  to 
clothe  and  arm  themselves,  if.  they  could,  and  an  exhausted  treasury  (Nromised  to 
repay  the  charge.  This  company  was  in  the  battle,  and  almost  literally  aniuM- 
lated. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1778.  Col.  John  Butler,  of  the  British  army,  with  400  men 
r^;u]ars  and  tories,  and  witn  500  Indian  warriors,  entered  the  valiay  of  Wyoming. 
Rumours  of  the  meditated  eruption  had  preceded  them,  and  pressing  solioitationa 
had  been  sent  to  head-ouarters.  A  nuniber  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  two  companies 
had  returned  on  furlougn.  The  militia  were  mustered.  Old  men  and  boys  took 
their  muskets.  Retirement  or  flight  was  impossible.  There  seemed  no  security 
but  in  victory.  Unequal  as  was  the  conflict,  and  hopeless  in  the  eye  of  prudence; 
the  young  athletic  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  raised  for  their  special  defence^ 
being  absent  with  the  main  army;  yet  the  inhabitants,  looking  to  tneir  dependent 
wives  and  little  ones,  took  counsel  of  their  courage,  and  resolved  to  give  tne  ene- 
my battle.  On  the  third  of  July,  about  400  men  under  the  command  df  Col.  Zebu- 
Ion  Butler,  marched  out  to  meet  the  British  and  their  savage  allies;  being  more  than 
double  their  numbers.  On  the  right  vrma  the  conflict  was  shaiply  contested  foe 
some  time,  and  the  enemy  gave  way.  On  the  lefi,  out  flanked  by  the  savages,, 
the  men  fought,  and  fell  rapidly,  until  an  order  was  given  to  &11  back  and  ptoMOt 
a  longer  front  to  the  enemy;  a  manoeuvre  which  could  not  be  executed  under  the 
destructive  fire  of  the  Indian  rifles.  Confusion  ensued — a  disastrous  retreat  fol- 
lowed, and  a  most  cruel  massacre  consummated  the  bloody  tragedy.  We  cannot 
dwell  on  the  battle  and  the  consequent  horrors.  It  would  oe  useless  if  we  could. 
Brother  fell  by  the  side  of  brother;  father  and  son  perished  on  the  same  field. 
More  than  half  our  litde  army  were  slain;  many  of  the  rest  were  wounded:  and  the 
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whole  fletdement— yeij  aged  men  and  helpless  children,  widows  and  orphans* 
were  now  exposed,  without  protection,  to  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  ia 
utter  concision  and  di^ess  they  all  fled — some  in  boats  down  the  riyer,  bat  most 
on  foot  through  the  wilderness.  Your  ima^nations  must  conceiTe,  for  words  can- 
not paint;  the  unequaled  misery  of  their  situation.  In  the  simplicity  of  troth  we 
will  state  two  instances,  those  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  this  meeting. 

Perrin  and  Jeremiah  Ross,  brothers  of  the  chairman,  were  in  the  battle  and  both 
fell.  Mr.  Ross,  then  a  lad,  his  father  bein^  dead,  was  the  only  male  of  the  fiunilj 
remaining.  His  mother,  six  sisters,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Perrin  and  her  Ats 
orphan  children  fled — such  was  the  terror  and  confusion — not  together^  bat  in  three 
separate  parties:  two  down  the  river  to  Harrisburg,  and  thence  to  Orange  County, 
New  York — two  to  Nescopeck  and  thence  to  Fort  Allen— the  rest  by  a  more  east- 
erly route. 

The  &ther  of  Mr.  Dana  had  then  recently  retumed  from  Hartford,  where  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut  from  the  town  of  Westmoreland. 
He  was  in  the  battle;  and  Mr.  Whiting,  a  young  man  who  had  a  few  months  be- 
fore married  his  daughter,  was  also  in  the  b^e.  Both  were  slain.  Anderson 
Dana,  our  secretary,  then  a  lad  of  13,  his  widowed  mother  and  widowed  sialer, 
(the  Latter  in  delicate  health,)  with  thirteen  others,  of  whom  he  was  the  eldest 
male,  havinff  one  pack  horse  to  carry  the  few  things  they  could  hastily  gather,  set 
out  through  Uie  wilderness  on  foot  to  join  their  friends  300  miles  distant,  in  Ashfocd, 
Connecticut,  from  whence  they  originally  came.  Death  and  desolation  were  be- 
hind them;  before  them  hunger,  and  sorrow,  and  despair.  They  were  twenty 
days  on  their  journey,  living  cniefly  on  charity.  Several  women  of  difierent  par^ 
ties  of  fugitives,  gave  birfli  to  children  on  their  way,  who  were  indeed 

«  Children  of  miieiy  btptixed  in  tears.*' 

In  the  valley  the  demon  of  destraction  completed  his  work.  Scarcely  an  inhabi- 
tant remained.  Every  house  was  rifled  and  bumt  The  sweep  was  onivemi— 
everything  was  destroyed.  The  cattle  driven  away  and  the  harvesiB  laid  waste. 
War  and  woe  never  looked  upon  a  scene  of  such  utter  sorrow  and  desolation ! 

Gentlemen — Is  it  not  plain  that  these  disasters  and  sufierings  befel  the  inhabi- 
tants from  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  their  country  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  Ck 
withdrawing  the  two  companies  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  people,  occasioned  the 
attack,  massacre  and  ruin  that  followed?  And  is  it  not  right  just  now  when  the 
public  treasury  is  full,  and  all  the  other  equitable  revolutionary  claims  have  been 
recc^ized  by  Couotcss,  that  something  should  be  granted  to  the  Wyoming  8uffe^ 
ers,  and  their  heirsT  Why  should  all  others  receive  bounty  or  justice,  and  we  ten- 
fold suflerers  receive  nothing?  In  honour^  to  the  dead,  as  well  as Jjustice  to  the 
living,  we  ask  it  at  your  hands.  Noble  Virginia  granted  Col.  George  Rogers  Clarke 
and  his  regiment,  who  marched  with  him  to  Kaskaskias  and  St.  Vincent,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifrv  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio.  Should  not  Wyomine:  receive 
as  much.  The  portion  of  New  Ix)ndon  must  have  exceeded  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.    Ought  not  Wyoming  to  receive  as  much? 

Having  no  other  resting  place  the  survivors  were  obliged  to  return,  desolate  and 
melancholy  as  were  their  homes.  The  battle  field  was  still  strewea  with  the  un- 
bnried  slain,  and  their  remains,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  approached  that  snltxy 
season,  were  gathered  and  buried  with  affectionate  and  pious  care. 

The  blood  and  tears  shed  at  Wyoming  were  not  shed  in  vain.  Perhaps  few 
incidents  during  the  war,  produced  stronger  sensations  of  horror  and  pity  through- 
out Europe,  than  the  Wyoming  massacre.  Perhaps  few  circumstances  had  so 
powerful  a  tendency  to  discredit,  in  public  estimation,  the  arms  and  efforts  of  the 
enemy;  or  had  a  stronger  influence  in  arousing  the  people  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  in  behalf  of  the  American  cause. 

After  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and  tlie  war  might  be  regarded  as  ended, 
Congress  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  general  thanksgiving,  calling  on  all  classes 
to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God  in  aflbrding  aid  to  our  arms — ^'  in 
confounding  the  councils  of  our  enemies,  and  suflering  them  to  pursue  such  mea- 
sures as  have  contributed  to  frustrate  their  own  desires  and  expectations ;  above 
all  in  making  their  extreme  crudty  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  states^  when  in  dieir 


power ;  and  their  mage  devaitaHons  of  property,  the  very  meann  of  cementing  our 
union,  and  adding  vigour  to  every  efioit  in  opposition  to  them." 

Thus,  honouiable  repreBentatiyes  of  the  states  and  people,  have  we  stated  oar 
case:  and  we  respectniUy  pray  that  Congress  would  appropriate  a  tract  of  land 
equal  to  that  granted  by  the  state  of  Virginia  to  Col.  Greorge  Rogers  Clarke's  regi* 
ment;  or  in  proportion  to  that  granted  by  Connecticut  to  New  London  and  her 
other  towns— to  oe  divided  by  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Unitad  Statoe  to  the  M  Wyoming  sufferers,  their  widows,  heiis,  and  legal 
representatives. 

Signed  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  meeting. 

WM.  ROSS,  Chairman. 

Akdessov  Djlna,  Secrdary* 
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COL.   HUBLEY'S   JOURNAL. 

Regavdiag  General  Sullivan's  expedition  to  avenge  Wyoming,  and  the  oemaining 
Wyoming  military  force  having  accompanied  him,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  preserve 
a  full  account  of  it  To  this  end  I  had  obtained  a  journal  of  an  officer  in  Max- 
well's Jersey  Brigade,  kept  during  the  march;  and  another  by  an  officer  in  Poor's 
New  Hampshire  Brigade,  intending  to  insert  one  or  the  other  in  the  AppendLx. 
But  both  having  been  some  years  ago  pul^shed  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  my  friend  Mr.  Jordai^  having  placed  in  my  possession  the  journal  of  Col. 
Adam  Hubley,  of  Lancaster  county,  which,  besides  coming  from  a  superior  officer, 
and  a  Pennsylvanian,  it  is  believed  will  have  all  the  freshness  of  novelty,  I  give 
it  die  preference.  The  reader  will  be  stmck  with  the  harsh,  I  had  like  to  have 
said,  unsoldier-like  reflection  upon  the  public  authorities  in  Gen.  Sullivan's  ad* 
dress  to  his  anny  of  August  30th.  Nor  will  he  be  less  surprised  at  the  soldiers  being 
ealled  upon  to  Tote  whether  they  should  be  put  on  half  allowance  of  flour.  In  a 
country  replete  to  profusion  with  com,  beans,  melons,  potatoes  and  peaches^ 
which  the  army  was  destroying,  the  idea  of  famine,  or  even  want,  seems  prepos- 
teiouA.  On  Satoiday  the  28th,  twodays  previous  to  that  address.  Col  Hubley  says— 
'<  The  com  already  destrc^ed  by  onr  army  is  not  less  than  5000  bushels,  upon  a 
moderate  caloidation,  and  the  quantity  yet  on  the  ground,  in  this  neigkbourhoodf  is 
at  least  the  same."* 

Besides  the  journal  of  Col.  Hubley,  and  those  of  the  Jersey  and  New  Hampshire 
officers,  I  have  obtained  the  minutes  of  a  Mr.  Newman,  who  was  with  Gen.  Clin- 
ton in  his  march  from  the  Mohawk  to  Lake  Otsego,  and  thence  to  his  junction  with 
Sullivan  at  Tioga  point  Throwing  a  cloudy  light  on  that  portion  of  the  army, 
and  contaimng  several  curious  incidents,  I  think  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  regret 
that  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  its  publication  here. 

We  have  then  four  journals  relating  to  Sullivan's  expedition.  Is  not  the  inference 
fair  that  it  was  a  common  practice  in  the  continental  army  to  keep  such  journals? 
Are  there  not  in  ejustence  very  many  such  diaries  in  the  hands  of  descendants  of 
Bevolotionary  soldiers?  This  remark  is  made  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
sought  out  and  published,  as  every  incident  of  the  war  for  independenoe,  whirii 
has  produced  Revoluflons  so  extraordinary  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world| 
should  be  regarded  worthy  of  the  most  carefril  preservation. 

*"It  was  esdmated  160,000  bushels  of  com  were  destroyed  daring  the  expedition.*^ 
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WESTEBN  EXPEDITION,  AGAINST  THE  INDIANS, 


VVOIB  THS  COKKAm  OV 


MAJOR  GENERAL   SULLIVAN,'  1779, 


BY  SIMON  STTEYENS,  LANCASTER,  PA.,  AUG.  9,  1845. 


GENERAL  ORDERS. 


Head  Quarters,  Etuton,  JIbjf  24,  a.  n.  1779. 
When  the  army  shall  be  fully  assembled  the  fdlowing  arrangeiiientB  are  to 
take  place : — 


aht   corps,   commanded   by  Gen. 
;  to  consist  of— 


Armandt's,  Hnbley's,  Shott's,  6  com- 
panies of  Rangers,  Wm.  Botlers  batta- 
lion, Moigan's  corps,  and  all  volnnlaers 
who  may  join  the  army. 


Maxwell's  brigade  consist  of-  |  ^^^^J'T^lS'^  ''^' 

T»     J  V  •     J     ^  •-♦-  ^f  I      Cilley,  Reed,  Scammel.  Coardand, 

Poor's  bngade  consists  of-  |  and  foril  left  of  first  Une.    ' 

I     Livingston,  Dubois,  Gainswoith,  Ol- 
den, and  form  second  line  or  reserTe. 

The  right  of  the  first  line  to  be  covered  by  100  men.  draughted  from  lrlaxwell*s 
brigade,  the  left  to  be  covered  by  100  men  detached  from  Poor's  bri^e,  each 
flank  of  the  second  line  to  be  covered  by  50  men  detached  from  Clinton's  bri- 
ffade,  the  flanking  division  on  the  right  to  consist  of  HuUey's  regiment,  and  a 
draught  from  the  line  of  100  men,  the  flanking  division  on  left  to  consist  of  the 
German  battalion,  and  100  draughted  men  from  the  line. 

ORDER  OF  MARCH. 

The  light  corps  will  advance  by  the  right  of  companies  in  files,  and  keep  at 
least  one  mile  in  front.  MaxweU's  brig^ade  will  advance  by  its  right  in  files,  sec- 
tions, or  platoons,  as  the  country  will  admit.  Poor's  brigade  will  advance  by  its 
left  in  the  same  manner.  Clinton's  brigade  will  advance  by  the  right  of  regi- 
ments, in  platoons,  files^  or  sections,  as  the  country  will  admit  All  £e  covering 
parties  and  flanking  divisions  on  the  right  will  advance  by  their  left ;  fliose  on  the 
left  of  the  army  will  advance  by  their  right.  The  artillery  and  pack  horses  are 
to  march  in  the  centre. 

Should  the  army  be  attacked  in  front  while  on  its  march;  the  hg^  corps  will 
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immediately  Foim  to  repulse  the  enemy ,  the  flankinji^  divisions  will  endeavour  to 
gain  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy.  While  the  Ime  is  forming  the  pack  horses 
will,  in  all  cases,  fall  into  the  position  represented  on  the  annexed  plan.  Should 
the  enemy  attack  on  either  flank,  the  flanking  division  attacked  will  form  a  front, 
and  sustam  the  attack  till  reinforcedr-^in  which  case  a  part  of  the  light  corps  is  to 
be  immediately  detached  to  gain  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear,  the  covering  parties 
of  the  2d  line  move  to  gain  the  other  flank.  Should  the  enemy  attack  our  rear, 
the  2d  line  will  face  and  form  a  front  to  the  enemy,  the  covermg  parties  of  the 
first  line  will  move  to  sustain  it,  while  the  flanking  division  fru;e  alK>ut  and  endea- 
vour te  gain  their  flank  and  rear.  Should  the  light  troops  be  driven  back,  they 
will  pass  through  the  intervals  of  the  main  army,  and  form  in  the  rear.  Snould 
the  enemy  in  an  engagement  with  the  army,  when  formed,  endeavour  either 
flank,  the  covering  party  will  move  up  to  lengthen  the  line,  and  so  much  as  may 
be  found  necessary  irom  the  flanking  (^vision  will  display  outwards  to  prevent 
the  attempt  from  succeeding.  The  li^ht  coros  will  have  their  advance  and  flank 
guards  at  a  good  distance  from  their  main  body.  The  flanking  division  will  fumiah 
Sank  guards,  and  the  2d  line  a  rear  guard  for  the  main  army. 

When  we  find  that  the  light  corps  are  engaged  in  front,  the  front  of  the  pack 
horses  halt,  and  the  rear  close  up,  while  the  ccttunms  move  in  a  proper  distance, 
close  and  oisplay,  which  will  bring  the  horses  in  the  position  they  are  on  the  plan 
Tor  the  order  of  battle.  Should  the  attack  be  made  on  either,  in  flank  or  in  rear, 
the  horses  must  be  kept  in  the  position  they  are  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack) 
unless  other  orders  are  then  given. 

SKCTCH  NO.  1. 

[The  trees  painted  by  the  Indians,  between  Owegoand  Chokunut,  on  tke  hetd 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  with  their  characters.] 

Wyoming,  Jidy  80(4,  1779,— ^Wyoming  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  east 
branch  of  me  Susquehanna,  the  town  consisting  of  about  seventy  houses,  chiefly 
log  buildings ;  besides  these  buildings  there  are  sundry  larger  ones  which  were 
erected  by  uie  army  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  stores,  &o.,  a  large  bake  and 
smoke  houses. 

There  is  likewise  a  small  fort  erected  in  the  town,  with  a  strong  abatta  around 
it,  and  a  small  redoubt  to  idielter  the  inhabitants  in  cases  of  an  alarm.  This  fort 
is  garrisoned  by  100  men,  draughted  from  the  western  army,  and  put  under  the 
coaimand  of  Col.  Zeb'n  Butler.  I  cannot  omit  taking  notice  of  the  poor  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town ;  two-thirds  of  them  are  widows  and  orphans,  who,  by  the  vile 
hands  of  the  savages,  have  not  only  deprived  some  of  tender  husbands,  some  of 
indulgent  parents,  and  others  trf  affectionate  friends  and  acquaintaaeea,  besides 
robb^  and  plundered  of  all  their  furniture  and  clothing.  In  short,  the^  are  left 
totally  dependent  on  the  public,  and  are  become  absolute  objects  of  charity. 

The  situation  of  this  place  is  elesant  and  delightful.  It  compoees  an  extensive 
valley,  bounded  both  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  river  by  large  chains  of  moun- 
tains. The  vaUev,  a  mere  garden,  of  an  excellent  rich  soil,  abounding  with  large 
timber  of  all  kindb,  and  thnnigh  the  centre  the  east  branch  of  die  Susquehsmna. 

NO.  2.    A  nCKTCH  or  THE  XNCAMPMXNT  AT  W70MIN0. 

Wycmvagy  July  "^Isty  1779. — Agreeable  to  orders,  marched  the  western  arm^ 
under  the  command  of  Major  General  Sullivan,  in  the  following  order,  frt>m  this 
place  to  Tioga. 

NO.  3.  orhxr  or  march. 

The  army  being  composed  of  the  following  regiments  and  brigades  in  fdlow- 
ing  manner,  viz.  >~ 

r-,„  H.„^'»hri«^.  tSm^,  j  ^^^'^^     )   Compoae 
Gon,  Hand  s  brigade,  \  ^^       J  y^j  g^ 
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Gen.  Maxwell's  brigade, 


Dayton^ 

Shreeve, 

Ogden, 
(,  Spencer, 
From  main  body* 


I 


Conriand' 

Took  up  the  line  of  march  abotit  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  yiz. :  light  corps  adraneed 
in  front  of  mnhi  body  about  a  mile ;  yanguard^  consisting  of  twenty-ibar  meo^ 
wider  command  of  a  subaltem,  and  Poors  brigade,  (main  body.)  followed  hf 
pack  horses  and  cattle,  after  which  one  comulete  regiment,  taken  attematelyfrom 
Maxwell's  and  Poor's  brigade,  (composed  the  rear  guard.) 

Obeenred  the  country  to  be  much  broken  and  mountainous,  vrooA  oluefly  low, 
and  composed  of  pine  only.  I  was  struck  on  this  day's  march  with  the  ruins  of 
mway  houses,  chiefly  built  of  logs,  and  uninhabited ;  thon^  poor,  yet  happy  in  their 
situation,  until  that  horrid  engagement,  when  the  Brituh  ^rant  let  loose  upon  them 
Ids  emissaries,  the  savages  of  the  wood,  who  not  onhr  destroyed  and  laid  waste 
ftose  cottages,  but  in  cool  blood  massacred  and  cut  on  the  inhabitants,  not  erea 
■paring  gray  locks  or  helpless  infancy. 

Abcmt  4  o'clock^  P.  M.,  arrired  at  a  most  beautiful  plain,  coprered  with  abund- 
ance of  grass,  soil  excessively  rich,  through  which  run  a  deiightM  stream  of 
water,  knowh  by  the  name  of  Lackawanna }  crossed  the  same,  and  encamped 
about  one  mile  on  the  northern  side  of  it,  advanced  about  one  half  mile  in  front  of 
Hiain  body;  after  night  fell  in  with  rain— ^continued  until  morning. 

Distance  of  march  this  day,  10  miles. 

NO.  4.    SKETCH  or  THE  EHCAHPMEIVT  AT  LACKAWANITA. 

Sundmf,  August  Isf. — Continued  at  Lackawanna  waiting  for  the  fleet,  which,  by 
feason  of  connderable  rapids,  was  detained  until  nearly  12  o'clock  thia  daybenve 
the  van  could  possibly  cross  them.  In  getting  through,  lost  two  boats,  ohisf  of 
tfieir  cargoes  were  saved.  About  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  vrhcAe  arriTed  opposite  our 
encampment,  in  consequence  of  which  received  orders  for  a  march,  struck  tents 
accordingly,  and  mored  about  3  o^clock,  P.  M.  About  one  mito  from  the  en- 
campment, entered  the  narrows  on  the  rirer,  first  detachment  and  left  cdunm 
under  command  of  Capt.  Burk^  to  join  tlie  right  column  of  light  corps,  and  cross 
the  mountain,  which  was  almost  inaccessible,  in  order  to  cover  the  army  from  fiediing 
in  an  ambuscade.  Whilst  passing  through  the  defile  found  passage  throng 
exceeding  dillicult  and  troublesome,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  path;  we 
j)asscd  by  a  most  beautiful  cataract  called  the  Spring  Falls.  To  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  would  be  almost  presumption.  Let  this  short  account  thereof  suffice. 
The  first  or  upper  fiEill  thereof  is  nearly  ninety  feet  perpendicular,  pouring  from  a 
solid  rock,  ushering  forth  a  most  beautiful  echo,  and  is  received  by  a  cleft  of  rocks 
considerably  more  projected  than  the  former,  from  whence  it  roUs  gradually  and 
empties  into  the  Susquehanna.  Light  corps  passed  and  got  through  the  defile 
about  6  o'clock,  P.  M.;  arrived  about  dusk  at  a  place  called  Quilutimunk,  and 
encamped  one  mile  in  front  of  the  place,  occupied  that  night  by  the  main  armv. 

Tlie  main  army,  on  account  of  the  dltficTrlt  passage,  xnarehed  nearly  all  night 
before  they  reached  their  encamping  ground.  Great  quantities  of  bagi^age  being 
dropped  and  left  lying  that  night  obliged  us  to  continue  on  this  grounJ.     All  the 

Preceding  day  numbers  of  our  pack  horses  were  sent  back  and  employed  in 
ringing  on  the  scattered  stores,  &c. ;  distance  of  march  this  day  about  7 'miles: 
fine  clear  evening.  Quilutimimk  is  a  spot  of  ground  situate  on  the  river;  fine, 
open  and  clear;  quantity,  about  1200  acres;  soil  very  rich,  timber  h&e,  grass  in 
abundance,  and  contains  several  exceedingly  frne  springs. 
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8XKTCH  OF  THE  BHGAMPMEirr  AT  QUICUTIMUNK. 

Monday^  Augutt  2d.— In  consemience  of  the  difficnlt  and  tedious  march  the 
preceding  day,  the  army  received  orders  to  continue  on  the  ground  this  day ;  in 
the  meantime  to  provide  themselves  with  five  days  provision,  and  getting  every 
other  matter  in  perfect  readiness  for  a  march  next  morning  at  6  o'clock.  Nothing 
material  happened  during  our  stay  on  this  ground. 

Wednesday  Zd. — A^eeable  to  orders  took  up  the  line  of  march  at  6  o'clock.  A. 
M.  Took  the  mountains  after  we  aseembled — ^found  them  exceedingly  level  for 
at  least  six  miles.  Land  tolerable,  ^e  timber,  viz.,  pine  and  white  oak,  chiefly 
lar^e.  About  three  miles  from  QuiluUmunk  we  cressed  near  another  cataract, 
which  descended  the  ukountain  in  three  successive  &Ils,  the  least  of  which  is 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  one  already  described.  Although  it  is  not  quite  so 
high,  it  is  much  wider,  and  likewise  empties  into  the  Susquehanna,  seeningly 
white  as  aiik.    They  are  commonly  knowa  by  the  name  of  Buttermilk  FaUk 

8UBTCH  OF  BUTTKRiaLK  FA.LL8. 

About  12  o'clock  we  descended  the  mountains  near  the  river;  marched  about 
one  mile  on  flat  piece  of  ground,  and  arrived  at  Tunkhannunk,  a  beautiful  stream 
of  water  so  called,  which  empties  into  the  Susquehanna;  crossed  the  same,  and 
encamped  on  the  river  about  1  o'clock.  P.  M.  Nothing  material  happened  this 
day  excepting  a  discovery  of  two  Indians  by  the  party  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  Indians  finding  themselves  rather  near  the  party  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  canoe,  and  make  through  the  mountains.  Party  took  possession  of  the 
canoe,  and  Drought  it  to  their  encamping  place,  for  that  evening  immediately  op- 
posite the  main  array.    Distance  of  march  this  day,  12  miles. 

SKETCH  or  TUHKHAVNUNK  KMCAMTO  EMT. 

Wednesdatf  4(A.p— The  army  was  in  motion  6  o'clock,  A  M.,  and  moved  up  the 
river  for  three  miles,  chieny  on  the  beach,  close  under  an  almost  inaooeasible 
mountain.  We  then  ascended  the  same  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  coatinued 
on  it  for  near  seven  miles.  A  considerable  distance  from  the  river  the  path  along 
the  mountain  was  exceedingly  rough,  and  carried  through  several  very  considera- 
ble swamps,  in  which  were  Targe  morasses.  The  land  in  general  thin  and  broken^ 
abounds  in  wild  deer  and  other  game.  We  then  descended  the  mountain,  and 
at  the  foot  of  it  crossed  a  small  creek  called  Massasppi,  immediately  where  it 
empties  into  the  river.  We  then  continued  up  the  same  until  we  maae  Vander- 
lip's  &rra,  discovered  several  old  Indian  encampments;  one  of  them  appeared  to 
have  been  very  large. 

The  land,  after  crossing  Massasppi,  was  exceedin^y  fine  and  rich,  the  soil  yery 
black  and  well  timbered,  chiefly  with  black  walnut,  which  are  remarkably  large, 
some  not  lew  than  six  feet  over,  and  excessively  high.  It  is  l^Lewise  weu  calcu- 
lated for  making  fine  and  extensive  meadows.  The  main  army  took  post  for  this 
night  on  Yanderlip's  farm,  and  the  infiemtry  advanced  about  one  mile  hi^er  up, 
and  encamped  about  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  a  place  known  by  the  name  of  Williain- 
son's  farm.    Distance  of  march  this  day,  14  miles ;  fine  clear  day,  very  hot 

SKETCH  or  THE  EXCAMPMEVT,  yANVERLXP's  AJTD  WILUAMSON's  FARM. 

Thursday  6tk. — ^In  consequence  of  orders  issued  last  evening  to  march  this 
morning  at  5  o'clock,  we  struck  tents  and  loaded  baggage.  But  the  boats 
being  considerably  impeded  by  the  rapidness  of  the  water  some  miles  below  our 
encampment,  could  not  reach  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  halt  all  nicht.  Did  not 
join  us  until  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  all  which  time  we  were  obliged  to  halt.  On  their 
arrival  the  "whole  army  was  put  in  motion,  and  as  more  danger  on  this  day's 
march  was  apprehended  than  any  before,  the  following  distribution  of  the  army 
took  place,  viz.:  The  right  and  left  columns  of  the  light  corps,  conducted  by  €ren. 
Hand,  moved  along  the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain ;  main  body  of  light  corps, 
under  CoL  Hubley's  command,  with  an  advance  of  twenty-four  meo^  mofad  on 
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fhe  beach  several  miles  on  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  main  army,  followed  by 
the  baggage,  &c.,  flanked  on  their  right  by  four  hundred  men,  who  oad  likewise 
to  take  this  mountain.  Thus  we  moved  for  several  miles,  then  arrived  in  a  small 
yaUey  called  Depue's  farm ;  the  land  very  good.  Observed  and  recomioiteTed 
this  ground  for  some  distance,  it  beins^  the  place  on  which  Col.  Hartley  was  at- 
tacked by  the  savages  last  year,  on  his  retum  from  Tioga  to  Wyoming.  The 
country  being  fine  and  open,  some  loss  was  sustained  on  both  sides :  the  savaees 
at  last  gave  way,  and  Col.  Hartley  pursued  his  route  to  Wyoming  withovit  fuimer 
molestation.  Continued  our  march  for  about  one  mile,  and  formed  a  junction  wilK 
the  parties  on  the  right  flank,  ascended  a  high  motmtain,  and  raarched  for  some 
miles  on  the  same.  Land  poor,  timber  but  small,  chiefly  pine,  af^er  which  d6> 
scended  the  mountain  nearly  one  mile  in  length,  and  arrived  in  a  fine  and  laige 
valley,  known  by  the  name  of  VVyatusing.  The  main  army  toc^  poet  at  1&b 
place,  and  the  iniantry  advanced  about  one  mUe  in  front  of  them,  and  encamped 
about  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  Clear  but  very  warm  day;  distance  of  march  this  day,  10} 
miles. 

This  valley  was  formerly  called  Oldman's  farm,  occupied  by  the  Indians  and 
white  people ;  together,  they  had  about  sixty  houses,  a  considerable  Moravian 
meeting  house,  and  sundry  other  public  buildfings;  but  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war  the  whole  has  been  consumed  and  laid  waste,  partly  by  the 
savages  and  partly  by  our  own  people.  The  land  is  extraordinarily  calculated 
chiefly  for  meadows.  The  grass  at  this  time  is  almost  beyond  description,  high 
and  thick,  chiefly  blue  grass,  and  the  soil  of  the  land  very  rich.  The  valley  con- 
tains about  1200  acres  of  land,  bounded  on  one  side  by  an  ahnoet  inaooessible 
mountain^  and  on  the  other  by  the  river  Susquehanna. 

SKETCH  or  THX  ENCAMPMENT  AT  WTALITSINO. 

Friday,  Aug^t^  6^A.— The  boats  not  arriving  before  late  this  day,  the  army  received 
orders  to  continue  on  the  ground.  In  the  meantime  to  be  provided  with  three  days 
provision,  get  their  arms  and  accoutrements  in  perfect  oi^er,  and  be  in  readineiss 
fer  a  march  early  to-morrow  morning.  A  sub.  and  twenty-four  men  from  my  regi- 
ment reconnoitered  vicinity  of  camp;  retimied  in  the  evening;  made  no  disco- 
veries.   Rain  all  night. 

Saturday  7th. — ^The  heavy  rain  last  night  and  this  morning  rendered  it  ntteily 
impossible  to  march  this  day;  continued  on  the  ground  ibr  fturther  orders. 

A  captain  and  thirty  men  from  my  regiment  reconnoitered  vicinity  (if  camp ; 
made  no  discoveries. 

This  day  received  a  letter  (by  express)  from  his  Excellency  Gen.  Washington, 
dated  Head  Quarters,  at  New  Windsor. 

Sunday,  Sth. — ^The  army  moved  (in  same  order  as  on  5th)  this  morning  at  5 
oWock ;  crossed  W}ralu8ing  creek,  and  ascended  an  extensive  mountain,  the  top 
remarkably  level;  land  poor,  and  timber  small.  Arrived  about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.. 
at  the  north  end,  and  descended  the  same  close  on  the  river  side,  and  continuea 
along  the  beach  for  some  distance,  after  which  we  entered  an  extensive  vallpv  or 
plain,  known  by  the  name  of  Standing  Stone ;  made  a  h«dt  here  for  about  hidf  an 
nour  for  refreshments.  I'his  place  derives  its  name  from  a  large  stone  standing 
erect  in  the  river  immediately  opposite  this  plain.  It  is  near  twenty  feet  in  height, 
fourteen  feet  in  width,  and  three  feet  in  depth.  This  valley  abounds  in  grass,  the 
land  exceedingly  fine,  and  produces  chiefly  white  oak,  black  walnut,  and  pine 
timber.  After  refreshment  continued  our  march  along  the  same  valley ;  landnot 
quite  so  fine.  Arrived  about  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  a  small  creek  called  Wescuking; 
crossed  the  same,  and  encamped  about  one  mile  beyond  it,  and  immediately  on 
the  river. 

Jbur  o'clock.  P.  M. — Since  our  arrival  at  this  place  some  of  my  officers  disco- 
vered a  small  Indian  encampment,  seemingly  occupied  but  a  lew  days  since ; 
found  near  the  same  a  neat  canoe,  which  fliey  brought  ofl".  This  morning  the 
scout,  (of  three  men,)  sent  up  to  Sheshequin  some  days  since^  returned  without 
making  any  discoveries. 

General  oullivan^  on  aoooont  of  his  indispositiQn^  came  on  in  the  boaL 
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r  SKSTOH  OF  STAinmO  8T0VX. 

t  

J  8KSTCH  OF  KNCAMPMXNT  AT  WnCUKINO. 

i  Mmdmf,  August  92^.— The  boats  not  being  able  to  reach  Wescukinff,  the  ground 
i  on  which  light  corps  encamped  preceding  evening.  The  main  body  in  conse- 
i      qneiice  thereof  took  post  and  encamped  at  Standing  Stone,  about  three  miles  below 

b^  corps  encampment,  for  protection  of  the  boat 

I         The  bght  corps,  on  account  of  their  detached  situation  from  main  body  the  pre- 

I     ceding  evening,  and  apprehending  some  danger,  bemg  considerably  advanced  in 

I     the  enemy's  country,  for  their  greater  security,  stood  under  arms  from  3  o'clock, 

A.  M.,  until  dayliglil,  where  they  dismissed,  with  orders  to  hold  themselves  in 

readiness  at  a  moment's  warning.    Previous  to  their  dismissal  my  light  infrmtxy 

was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  vicinity  of  encampment;  returned  about  7  o'clock| 

A.  Mw— 4nade  no  discovery. 

This  morning,  9  o'clock,  boats  hove  in  skht,  in  consequence  thereof  received 
orders  to  strike  tents,  and  be  in  readiness  for  a  march ',  main  army  in  the  mean- 
time arrived  about  10  o'clock ;  the  whole  was  in  motion,  marched  through  a  diffi- 
cult swamp ;  at  nortii  of  same  crossed  a  small  stream,  and  ascended  a  mil ;  lands 
poor,  and  wood  but  indifferent  About  12  o'clock,  P.  M.,  descended  the  same, 
and  entered  a  small  valley ;  continued  about  half  mile,  when  we  ascended  a  very 
remarkable  high  mountain,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Break  Neck  Hill. 

This  mountain  derives  its  name  from  the  great  height,  of  the  difficult  and  narrow 
passage,  not  more  than  one  foot  wide,  and  remarkable  precipice  which  is  imme- 
diately perpendicular,  and  not  less  than  180  feet  deep.  One  mis-step  must  inevi- 
tably carry  you  from  top  to  bottom  without  the  least  nope  or  chance  of  recovery. 
At  north  end  of  same  entered  a  mountainous  and  beautiful  valley  called  Sheshe- 
cununk.  General  Sullivan,  with  a  number  of  officers,  made  a  halt  here  at  a  most 
beautiful  run  of  water,  took  a  bite  of  dinner,  and  proceeded  on  along  the  valley, 
which  very  particularly  struck  mv  attention.  Any  quantity  of  meadow  may  be 
made  here ;  abounds  with  all  kinds  of  wood,  particularly  white  oak,  hickory,  and 
Mack  walnut;  the  ground  covered  with  grass  and  pea  wines;  the  soil  in  general 
very  rich.  About  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  arrived  on  the  bank  of  ue  river;  the  whole 
encamped  in  a  line  on  a  most  beautiful  plain ;  consists  chiefly  in  meadows,  the 
grass  remarkably  thick  and  high.  On  our  arrival  here  made  discoveries  of  some 
new  Indian  tracks,  places  on  which  fire  had  just  been,  and  fresh  boughs  out,  and 
appeared  as  if  the  place  had  just  been  occupied  a  few  hours  before  our  arrival. 
Distance  of  march  this  day,  9}  miles. 

SKETCH  OF  SNCIM PMXNT  AT  SHSSHSCUNUMK. 

I\ie8day,  August  10th. — Set  in  with  rain,  and  boats  not  reachingthia  place  before 
9  o'clock  this  morning ;  army  received  orders  to  continue  on  the  ground  until  fur- 
ther orders.    Men  drew  and  cooked  two  days  provisions. 

One  regiment  from  each  of  the  brigades  attended  General  Sullivan.  The  general 
and  field  officers  of  the  army  whilst  they  were  reconnoitering  the  river  and  ground 
near  Tioga  branch,  about  three  miles  above  this  place,  returned  without  any  di^ 
coveries  worthy  ot  remark  about  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  August  Uth. — ^Agreeable  to  orders  the  army  moved  this  morning  al 
8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  m  the  usual  order.  Light  corps  moved  half  an  hour  before  the 
main  army,  and  took  post  on  the  banks  of  the  river  near  the  fording  place.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  main  array  and  boats,  Col.  Forest  drew  up  his  boat  at  the  fording 
place,  and  fixed  several  six  pounders  on  the  opposite  shore  in  order  to  scour  the 
woods  and  thickets,  and  prevent  any  ambuscade  from  taking  place.  In  the  mean- 
time the  li^  corps  marched  by  platoons,  linked  together,  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  of  Oie  water,  and  forded tne  same,  and  effected  a  landing  about  9  o'clock: 
they  immediately  advanced  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  and  formed 
in  Une  of  iMittle,  in  order  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  main  army,  which  was  safely 
effected  about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  after  which  came  on  pack  horses,  cattle,  &c., 
covered  by  a  regiment  which  composed  the  rear  guard.  About  half  past  ten 
o'clock  the  whole  moved  in  flc^owing  order. 
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ORDOi  or  HABCH  UP  TIOOA  VUOt. 

Previous  to  our  arrival  od  the  flats  we  had  to  paea  about  one  and  a  half  mile 
through  a  dark,  diffici^  »wamp,  which  was  covered  with  weedfl  and  considerable 
miderwood,  interspersed  wiA  laroe  timber,  chiefly  buttonwood.  We  then  entered 
the  Hate  near  the  place  on  which  Queen  Esther's  palace  stood,  and  was  destrojred 
bv  Col.  Hartley's  detachment  last  fall.  The  grass  is  remaiteUy  thick  and  hi^ 
We  continued  along  the  same  for  about  one  mile,  and  arrived  at  the  eutiauee  of 
Tioga  branch  into  Susquehanna  about  1  o'clock:  we  crossed  the  samey  and  landed 
on  a  peninsula  of  land  which  extends  towards  Chemung,  and  is  bonnded  on  die 
east  DY  Susquehanna,  and  on  the  west  by  Tioga  branch,  and  continiied  up  the 
same  ior  about  two  miles  and  a  half  and  encamped.  This  peninsula  is  composed 
of  excellent  meadow  and  upland ;  grass  is  plenfv,  and  timMr  of  all  kinds,  and  soB 
in  general  good ;  distance  of  march  this  day,  three  miles.  Since  our  arrivai  t 
aoout  of  eight  men  was  ordered  up  to  reconnoitre  Chemtmg,  and  endeavovr  to 
make  discoveries  of  the  number  of  savages,  and  their  situation,  if  poeeifale. 

Tkursday,  Augud  12(ik.*-Tioga  Plain.  This  being  a  plain  calculated  to  cover 
the  western  army  during  the  expedition  to  the  northern  part  of  it,  a  ganieoa  ior  thit 
purpose  is  to  remain  until  our  return.  Sundry  works  tot  the  security  of  the  sane 
are  now  erecting  about  two  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  where  Tioga  broach 
empties  into  the  Susquehanna,  and  where  the  two  rivers  are  about  190  yaids  dis- 
tance from  each  other;  those  works  to  extend  from  river  to  river. 

Captain  Cummings  with  his  scout  (sent  out  last  evening)  retuined  this  day  11 
o'clock,  A.  M. ;  made  several  discoveries  at  Chemung ;  an  Indian  village  twelve 
miles  distance  frtxn  this  place ;  in  consecjuenoe  of  which  a  council  of  war  sat  and 
determined  an  expedidon  should  immediately  take  place  for  the  reduction  of  the 
same.  The  army  (two  regiments  excepted)  received  orders  to  be  in  readiness 
for  an  immediate  march.  Ei^t  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  whole  were  in  motioo,  and 
proceeded  for  Chemung. 

SEXTCH  OF  ENCAMPMENT  AND  WORKS  ON  TlOOi  PLilMS. 

At^ut  IZth,  1779.— ^ight  o^clock,  P.  M.,  the  army  having  maiehed  last  even« 
ing  in  the  following  order,  viz. :  Light  corps,  under  command  of  Gen.  Hand,  led 
the  van,  then  followed  Gens.  Poor  and  Maxwell's  bri^rades,  which  formed  main 
body,  and  corps  de  reserve,  the  whole  under  the  immediate  command  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Sullivan.  The  night  being  exccssivelv  dark,  and  the  want  of  proper  guides,  im- 
peded our  march,  besidcd  which  we  had  several  considerable  defiles  to  march 
through,  that  we  could  not  possibly  reach  Chemung  till  after  daylight.  TTie  morn- 
ing being  foggy  favoured  our  enterprise.  Our  pilot,  on  our  arrival,  frx>m  some  dis- 
X cable  emotions  he  felt,  could  not  iind  the  town.  We  discovered  a  few  hotf, 
;h  we  surrounded,  but  found  them  vacated ;  after  about  one  hour's  march  we 
came  upon  the  main  town.  The  following  disposition  for  surprising  the  same  was 
ORlored  to  take  place,  viz. :  Two  regiments,  one  from  the  light  corps,  and  one  from 
main  body,  were  ordered  to  cross  the  river  and  prevent  tlie  enemy  frt)m  making 
their  escape  that  way,  should  they  still  hold  the  town.  The  remainder  of  the  light 
corps,  viz.,  two  independent  companies,  and  my  regiment,  under  command  of 
Hand,  were  to  make  the  attack  on  the  town.  Gen.  Poor  was  immediately  to 
move  up  and  support  the  light  corps.  We  moved  in  this  order  accordingly,  but 
the  savages  having  probably  discovered  our  scouting  party  the  preceding  day.  de- 
feated our  enterprise  by  evacuating  tlie  village  previous  to  our  coming,  canryinf 
off  with  them  nearly  all  their  furniture  and  stock,  and  leaving  an  empty  viijasa 
only,  which  fell  an  easy  conquest  about  5  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  situation  of  this 
village  was  beautifol ;  it  contained  fifty  or  sixty  houses,  built  of  logs  and  frames, 
and  situate  on  the  banks  of  Tioga  branch,  and  on  a  most  fertile,  beautiful,  and  ex- 
tensive plain,  the  lands  chiefly  calculated  for  meadows,  and  the  soil  rich. 

The  army  continued  for  some  small  space  in  the  town.  Gen.  Hand,  in  the 
meantime,  ailvanoed  my  light  infantry  company,  under  Capt  Bush,  about  one 
mile  beyond  the  village,  on  a  path  which  leads  to  a  small  Indian  habitation,  called 
Newtown.  On  Capt.  Bush's  arrival  there  he  discovered  fires  buminff,  an  Indian 
dog,  which  lay  asleep,  a  number  of  deer  skins,  some  Uankets,  fte.;  lie  ii 
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ately  mre  infimsutkm  of  hit  diaooverie*.  in  oondeqUenee  of  which  the  remainder 
part  of  the  licfat  corpa^  ris. :  the  two  inaependent  companies,  and  my  regiment, 
under  Gen.  mnd's  command,  were  ordered  to  move  some  miles  np  the  pa^,  ana 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  make  some  discoveries.  We  accordingly  proceeded  on 
in  the  following  order,  viz. :  Captain  Walker,  with  twenty-four  men,  composed  * 
the  van,  ^e  eleventiii  regiment,  under  my  command,  after  which  the  two  inde- 
pendent companies,  the  whole  covered  on  the  left  by  lloga  branch,  and  on  the 
right  by  Capt.  Bush's  infJEuitry  company  of  forty  men.  In  this  order  we  moved 
somewnat  better  than  a  mile  beyond  this  place.  The  f  rst  fires  were  discovered^ 
when  our  van  was  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  savages,  who  lay  concealed  on  a  hisii 
hill  immediately  upon  our  right  and  which  Capt.  Bush  had  not  yet  made.  We 
immediately  formed  a  front  wiJh  my  regiment,  pushed  up  the  hill  with  a  degree 
of  intrepidity  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and,  under  a  very  severe  fire  from  the 
savages.  Capt.  Bush,  in  the  meantime,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  enemy's  rear. 
They,  seeing  the  determined  resolution  of  our  troops,  retreated ;  and,  according  to 
onstom,  previous  to  our  dislodging  them,  carried  off  their  wounded  and  dead,  by 
whiofa  means  &ey  deprived  us  from  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  their  wounded 
and  dead.  The  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  or  ridge,  on  which 
the  action  commenced,  being  composed  of  swamp  or  low  gronnd.  covered  witti 
underwood,  ftc.,  fitfonred  their  ratreat,  and  prevented  our  pursuing  tnem,  by  which 
means  they  got  off. 

Our  loss  on  this  occasion,  which  totally  (excepting  two)  fell  on  my  regiment, 
was  as  follows,  viz. :  two  captains,  one  adjutant,  one  guide,  and  ei^  nrivates 
wounded,  and  one  seijeant^  one  arummer,  and  four  privates  kille£     Officers' . 
names :  ui^ain  Walker,  (slight  wound,)  Captain  Carberry,  and  Adj.  Huston,  (I 
fear  mortal.) 

After  gaining  4ie  summit  of  the  hill,  and  dislodging  the  enemy,  we  marched  by 
the  right  of  companies  in  eicht  columns,  and  continued  along  the  same  until  the 
arrival  of  General  Sullivan.  We  then  halted  for  some  little  time,  and  then  returned  * 
to  the  village,  which  was  instantly  laid  in  ashes,  and  a  party  detached  to  cross  the 
river  to  destroy  the  com,  beans,  Sm?.,  of  which  there  were  several  very  extensive 
fields,  and  those  articles  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Whilst  the  troops  were  engaged 
in  this  business.  Gens.  Poor  and  Maxwell's  brigades  were  fired  upon,  lost  one  maUj 
killed,  and  several  wounded.  The  whole  business  being  completed,  we  returned 
to  the  ruins  of  ^e  village,  halted  some  little  time,  and  received  orders  to  return  to 
Tioga  Plain,  at  which  place  we  arrived  at  8  O'clock,  considerably  fetigued.  Lest 
tlie  savages  should  discover  our  loss,  after  leaving  the  place,  I  had  the  dead  txxlies 
of  my  r^ment  carried  along,  fixed  on  horses,  and  brought  to  this  place  for  inter* 
ment.  llie  expedition  from  tfie  first  to  last  continued  twenty-four  hours,  of  which 
time  my  regiment  was  employed,  without  the  least  intermission,  twenty-three 
hours;  me  whole  of  our  march  not  less  than  forty  miles. 

Saturdayj  August  \Ath. — ^This  morning  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  had  the  bodies  of  those 
brave  veterans,  who  so  nobly  distinguished  themselves,  and  bravely  fell  in  the 
action  of  yesterday,  interred  with  military  honours,  (firing  excepted.)  Parson 
Rogers  delivered  a  small  discourse  on  the  occasion. 

Was  employed  greater  part  of  the  day  in  writing  to  my  friends  at  Lancaster  and 
Philadelphia,  which  were  forwarded  die  same  evening. 

iSimdjy,  151^ — Agreeable  to  orders  of  yesterday,  seven  hundred  men  were 
ordered  to  march  on  the  grand  parade  for  inspection,  and  to  be  furnished  with 
ammunition  and  eight  days  provision,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  up  the  Susque- 
hanna and  meeting  General  Clinton,  who  is  now  on  his  march  to  form  a  junction 
with  this  army. 

Two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  firing  was  heard  on  the  west  side  of  Tioga  branch,  imme- 
diately opposite  our  encampment.  A  number  of  Indians,  under  cover  ot  a  hi^ 
mountain,  advanced  on  a  large  meadow  or  fiat  of  ground,  on  which  our  cattle  and 
horses  were  grazinff.  Unfortunately,  two  men  were  there  to  fetch  some  horses, 
one  of  which  was  killed  and  scalped,  the  other  slightly  woonded,  but  got  clear. 
One  bullock  was  likewise  killed,  and  several  public  horses  taken  off.  My  regi- 
ment was  ordered  in  pursuit  of  them:  we  accordingly  crossed  the  branch  and 
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aaoeoded  the  moantain,  maiehed  along  the  mnnmit  of  the  oBma  for  ufiwaida  d 
two  miles  in  order  to  sain  their  rear;  but  the  enemy  haring  too  much  itait,  got 
clear.  AJfter  scourmg  ue  monntains  and  Tallejrs  near  the  same,  we  letomad, 
mudi  fiatigaed,  about  5  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Monday,  16A.^The  detachment  under  Greneral  Poor's  conunaad.  agreeable  to 
orders,  moved  this  day,  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  up  the  Susquehanna  for  me  pnipoee  of 
forming  a  junction  with  Gen.  Clinton. 

Several  of  our  out  continentals  alanned  the  camp  by  firing  off  aereial  guns 
about  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  consequence  of  which  li^  corps  stood  undsr 
arms.  Several  patrols  were  sent  out  to  reccmnoitre  the  front  of  encampment  le- 
tamed  near  day-break,  but  made  no  discoveries-taUum  proved  premature.  Ges. 
Hand,  being  ordered  with  the  detachment  under  Gen.  Poor^  the  oommaod  of  liglt 
corps  devolved  on  me  during  his  absence. 

Thursday^  17A. — Seven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  firing  was  heard  about  fire  hondred 
yards  immediately  in  front  of  light  coips'  encampment  A  party  of  fifty  mea 
was  inmiediatelv  detached  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the  cause  oi  it;  letnmed 
at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.;  reported  that  a  party  of  Indians,  eleven  in  nmnber,  had  wi^ 
laid  a  few  pack  horsemen,  who  were  just  returning  with  their  horBes  from  pastme : 
fhat  they  had  killed  and  scalped  one  man,  and  wounded  another ;  the  woooded 
man  got  safe  to  camp,  and  the  corpse  of  the  other  was  likewise  broog^  in. 

An  alarm  was  fired  by  a  continental  about  1 1  o'clock,  P.  M^  but  {noved  SiJae. 

Wednesday  J  181^. — In  order  to  entrap  some  of  those  savages  who  keep  sneaking 
about  the  encami>ment,  the  following  parties  ordered  out  for  that  porposeTm 
to  be  relieved  daily  by  an  equal  number  until  we  leave  this  groand|  viz.:  one 
subaltem  and  twen^  men  on  the  mountain  opposite  the  encampmeat;  one  8iib> 
altem  and  twenty  men  on  the  island,  about  a  mile  and  half  above  the  encamp- 
ment, on  Tiosa  l]Tanch,  and  one  subaltem  and  twenty  men  in  the  woods,  aboat 
a  mile  and  a  half  immediately  in  front  of  light  corps'  encampment,  with  (M^eis  to 
waylay  and  take  every  other  means  to  take  them. 

This  day,  by  particular  request  of  several  gentlemen,  a  discourse  was  delivered 
in  the  Masonic  form,  by  Dr.  Rogers,  on  the  death  of  Captain  Davis  of  the  Ufh 
Penn.,  and  Lieutenant  Jones  of  the  Delaware  regiments,  who  were,  on  the  23d  of 
April  last,  most  cruelly  and  inhumanly  massacred  and  scalped  by  the  savages, 
emissaries  employed  by  the  British  king,  as  they  were  marcning  with  a  detadt- 
ment  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at  Wyoming. 

Those  gentlemen  were  both  members  of  that  honourable  and  ancient  Society  of 
Freemen.  A  number  of  brethren  attended  on  this  occasion  in  proper  form,  and  the 
whole  was  conducted  with  propriety  and  harmony.  Text  preached  on  this  scdenm 
occasion  was  the  first  clause  in  the  7th  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Job^  '*  Remem* 
her  my  life  is  but  wind." 

Thursday  J  \9th, — Nothing  remarkable  this  day. 


Ftiday,  20^.— This  day  arrived  Lieut  Boyd,  of  Col.  Sudor's  regiment,  wifli 
counts  of  Gen.  Clinton's  movements  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  that  a  junction  t  — 
formed  by  him  with  Gen.  Poor's  detachment,  Chohoanut,  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  this  place.    Rain  very  heavy  chief  part  of  the  day. 

Saturday  J  2]«f.—- The  detachments  under  Grens.  Clinton  and  Poor,  on  account  of 
the  very  heavy  rain  yesterday,  did  not  reach  this  encampment  as  was  expected. 

Sunday,  22d. — ^This  day,  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Gens.  Clinton  and  Poor's  detachments, 
with  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  boats,  passed  light  corps'  encampment  for  the 
main  army,  about  one  aiid  a  half  miles  in  their  rear.  On  their  passing,  they  were 
saluted  witn  thirteen  rounds  from  the  park :  the  light  corps  being  likewise  drawn 

S»,  and  received  them  in  proper  form,  witn  Col.  lnt)ctor's  music,  and  drums  and 
es  beating  and  playing. 

Monday,  23d. — ^This  dav  a  most  shocking  affair  happened,  by  an  accident  of  a 
grni,  which  went  ofi*,  the  Sail  of  which  entered  a  tent  m  which  was  Capt  KimbaH, 
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of  Gen.  Fbor't  brigAde,  and  a  lieutenant;  the  owg^tm  was  unlortnnalely  killed;  and 
the  lieutenant  wounded. 

Gen.  Clinton  baring  fonned  a  junction  with  the  army  at  this  place  yesterday,  the 
following  alterations  in  the  several  brigades  were  ordered  to  take  nlaoe^  viz.:  Col. 
Coordand's  resinient  to  be  annexed  to  General  Clinton's,  Colonel  Older  to  General 
Pdor's,  and  Cmonel  Butler's  regiment,  with  Major  Parr's  coips,  to  General  Hand'a 
brigade. 

JUesday^  24f4.— -This  day  employed  hands  to  make  bags  for  the  pmpose  of  car* 
lying  flour :  hands  employed  aU  day  and  night  in  this  bii^ness. 

Agreeable  to  orders  a  signal  gun  was  fired  for  the  whole  army  to  strike  tentk 
5  o'clock,  P.  M..  and  marched  some  small  distance  in  order  to  form  the  line  of 
march.  Seven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  another  signal  ^un  was  fired  for  the  army  to  encamp 
in  proper  order,  and  to  be  in  readiness  for  an  immediate  march.  Col.  Butler's  re- 
gimei^  with  Major  Parr's  riflemen,  joined  light  corps,  and  encamped  with  them 
mis  day,  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Colonel  Suieve  took  conunand  of  Fort  Sullivan  this  day  agreeable  to  orders. 
Flying  hospital  and  stores  were  moved  this  day  to  the  garrison. 

Wedne$da^j  25fiU-This  morning  was  entirely  devoted  to  packing  up  and  getting 
every  thing  m  readiness  for  an  inmiediate  march.  A  heavy  rain  fell  in  at  11 
o'clock,  continued  greater  part  of  the  day,  which  prevented  our  movements. 

Thursday,  26th. — ^The  army  not  being  perfectly  ready  to  march  at  8  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  asreeable  to  yesterday's  oiders,  the  signal  gun  for  a  march  was  not  fired  until 
11  o'dock^  when  the  whole  took  up  the  line  of  march  in  the  following  order, 
namely :  Light  corps,  commanded  by  General  Hand,  marched  in  six  eolumns,  the 
right  commanded  oy  Colonel  Butler,  and  the  left  oy  myself.  Major  Parr,  with 
the  riflemen,  dispersed  considerably  in  front  of  the  whole,  with  orders  to  recon* 
noitre  all  mountams,  defiles,  and  other  suspicions  places,  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  army,  to  prevent  any  surprise  or  ambuscade  from  taking  place.  The  pion- 
eers, under  command  of  a  captain,  subaltern,  then  followed  aitor,  which  preceded 
the  park  of  artillery ;  then  came  on  the  main  army,  in  two  columns,  in  the  centre 
of  which  moved  the  pack  horses  and  cattle,  the  whole  flanked  on  riffht  and  left 
by  the  flanking  divisions,  commanded  by  Colonel  Dubois  and  Colonel  Osden,  and 
rear  brought  up  by  General  Clinton's  brigade ;  'in  this  position  the  whole  moved 
to  the  upper  end  of  Tioga  flats,  about  three  miles  above  Fort  Sullivan,  where  we 
encamped  for  this  night. 

This  day  disposed  of  one  my  horses  to  Mr.  Bond,  captain,  on  account  of  his  indis- 
position,  obtained  leave  to  continue  either  at  Fort  Sullivan,  or  go  to  Wyomingi 
until  the  return  of  the  regiment  from  the  expedition. 

Friday,  August  27^.-^On  account  of  some  delays  this  morning  army  did  not 
move  until  milf  past  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.  Previous  to  the  march  the  pioneers, 
under  cover  of  the  rifle  corps,  were  advanced  to  the  first  and  second  defile,  or 
narrows,  some  miles  in  front  of  our  encampment,  where  they  were  employed  in 
mendins  and  cutting  a  road  for  the  pack  to  pass.  The  army  marched  in  same 
order  of^yesterday,  the  country  through  which  they  had  to  pass  being  exceedingly 
mountainous  and  rouffh,  and  the  slow  movements  of  the  pack  considerably  im- 
peded the  march.  About  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  arrived  near  the  last  narrows,  at 
the  lower  end  of  Chemung,  where  we  encamped  in  the  following  order :  Li^ 
corps  near  the  entrance  of  the  defile  or  narrows,  and  in  front  of  some  very  exten* 
sive  cora-fields,  some  refugee  Tories,  now  actins  with  the  fieivour  of  the  mam  army, 
about  one  mile  in  our  rear,  and  immediately  fronting  the  corn-fields.  After  en- 
camping had  an  agreeable  repast  of  cora^  potatoes,  beans,  cucumbers,  water- 
melons, squashes,  and  other  v^etables,  which  were  in  great  pleiity,  (produced) 
from  the  corn-fields  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  greatest  penection :  distance  ol 
march  this  day,  six  miles. 

Saturdatf,  Autnut  2Sth. — ^Fore  part  of  this  day  being  employed  by  the  geneial 
and  principal  o&oers  of  the  army  in  reconnoitering  the  river  and  finding  out  soma 
fording  place  for  the  artillery,  pack  horses,  and  ciUtle  to  cross,  to  gain  Chemung, 
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the  defile  or  narrows  mentiened  m  my  yeetevday'B  joumal  being  «o  exeetiiTeijr 

narrow,  and,  indeed,  almost  impracticable  for  them  to  pass. 

llie  following  diapoeition  for  the  matching  of  the  army  took  place  aocovdin^, 
namely:  The  hfte  corps,  with  Greneial  Maxwell's  brigade^  and  left  flanking  <&Ti- 
aion  of  the  army,  covering  the  park,  pack  horsee,  and  cattle,  oroseed  to  the  weit 
side  of  the  river,  and  about  one  and  a  half  mile  above  reoroesed  the  same,  and 
formed  a  junction  on  the  lower  end  of  Chemung  flats  with  the  light  corps,  Genenk 
Poor  and  Clinton's  brigades,  and  right  flanking  division  of  the  army,  who  took 
their  route  across  an  almost  inaccessible  mountain,  on  the  east  side  of  tfie  river, 
the  bouom  of  which  forms  the  narrows  already  mentioned.  The  siunmit  was 
gained  with  the  greatest  difficulty;  on  the  top  of'^the  mountain  the  lands,  wtich 
are  level  and  extensive,  are  exceedingly  ricn  with  large  timber,  chiefly  oak,  in- 
terspersed with  underwood  and  excellent  grass.  The  prospect  finom  this  moan- 
tain  is  most  beautiful ;  we  had  a  view  of  the  country  of  at  least  twen^  milee  round; 
the  fine,  extensive  plains,  interspersed  with  streams  of  water,  made  the  pro^iect 

S leasing  and  elegant  from  this  mountain.    We  observed,  at  some  considerable 
istance,  a  number  of  clouds  of  smoke  arismg,  where  we  concluded  ttie  enemy  to 
be  encamped. 

Previous  to  the  movement  of  the  army  this  day,  a  small  party  of  men  were  sent 
across  the  river  in  order  to  destroy  some  few  Indian  huts,  whic^  were  immediately 
opposite  our  encampment.  Before  the  business  was  quite  effected  they  were  firai 
upon  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who,  after  giving  the  fire,  inmiediately  retreated ;  the 
party  executed  their  orders,  and  all  returned  imhurt  to  the  army. 

The  scout  sent  out  last  evening  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  near  Newtown,  (an 
Indian  villa^  so  called.)  returned  this  day,  and  reported  they  diBcovered  a  great 
number  of  fires,  and  that  they  supposed,  from  the  extensive  piece  of  groimd 
covered  by  the  fires,  the  enemy  must  be  very  formidable,  and  mean  to  give  nt 
battle.  They  likewise  discovered  four  or  five  small  scouting  parties  on  their  way 
towards  this  place,  it  is  supposed  to  reconnoitre  our  army.  Since  our  anival  here  a 
great  quantity  of  furniture  was  found  by  our  soldiers  wnich  was  concealed  in  the 
adjacent  woods.  After  forming  the  junction  above  mentioned,  we  took  np  the  line  of 
march;  and  moved  to  the  upper  Uhemung  town,  and  encamped  abont  6  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  for  this  night    Distance  of  march  on  a  straight  course,  about  two  miles. 

From  the  ^eat  quantities  of  com  and  other  vegetables  here  and  in  the  neii^- 
bourhood,  it  is  supposed  they  intended  to  establish  their  principal  magazine  at  this 
place,  which  seems  to  be  their  chief  rendezvous,  whenever  they  intend  to  go  to 
war;  it  is  the  key  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  frontier.  The  com  already 
destroyed  by  our  army  is  not  less  than  5,000  bushels  upon  a  moderate  calculatiou, 
and  the  quantity  yet  in  the  ground  in  this  neighbourhood  is  at  least  the  same,  be- 
sides wliich  there  are  vast  quantities  of  beans,  potatoes,  squashes,  pumpkins,  &c., 
which  shared  the  fate  of  the  com. 

Snmhii/j  August  29th. — ^This  morning  at  9  o'clock  the  army  moved  In  the  fame 
order  of  the  26th ;  the  riflemen  were  well  scattered  in  front  of  the  light  corps,  who 
moved  with  the  greatest  precision  and  caution.  On  our  arrival  near  the  ridge  on 
which  the  action  of  the  13th  commenced  with  light  corps,  our  van  discovered 
several  Indians  in  front,  one  of  whom  gave  them  a  fire,  and  then  fled.  We  con- 
tinued our  march  for  about  one  mile  ;  the  rifle  corps  entered  a  low  marshy  grcnmd 
which  seemed  well  calculated  for  forming  ambuscades;  they  advanced  with 
great  precaution,  when  several  more  Indians  were  discovered,  who  fired  and  re- 
treated. Maior  Parr,  from  those  circumstances,  judged  it  rather  dangerous  to  pro- 
ceed any  further  without  taking  every  caution  to  reconnoitre  almost  every  foot  of 
ground;  and  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  mount  a  tree  and  see  if  he  could  make  any 
discoveries^  after  being  some  time  on  the  free  he  discovered  the  movements  of 
several  Indians,  (which  were  rendered  conspicuous  by  flie  quantity  of  paint  they 
had  on  them,)  as  they  were  laying  behind  an  extensive  breastwork,  which  ex- 
tended at  least  half  a  mile,  and  most  artfully  covered  with  green  boughs,  and  trees, 
having  their  right  flank  secured  by  the  river,  and  their  left  by  a  mountain.  It  was 
situated  on  a  rising  ground — about  one  hundred  yards  in  frant  of  a  difficult  stream 
of  water,  boimded  by  the  marshy  ground  already  mentioned  on  our  mdo^  anil  ob 
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the  other,  between  it  and  the  breut-works,  hy  an  open  and  clear  field.  Major 
Parr  immediately  gave  intelligence  to  General  Hand  of  his  discoveries,  who  im- 
mediately advanced  the  light  corps  within  about  three  hundred  yards  of  the  ene- 
my's work^  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  j  the  lifle  corpS;  under  cover^  advanced} 
Bold  lay  under  the  bank  of  the  creek  withm  one  hundred  yards  of  the  Imes.  Gen. 
Sullivan,  having  j^revious  notice,  arrived  with  the  main  army,  and  ordered  the 
following  disposition  to  take  place :  The  Hfle  and  light  corps  to  continue  their 
position :  the  left  flanking  division,  under  command  of  Colonel  Ogden,  to  take 
post  on  me  left  flank  of  the  liffht  corps,  and  General  Maxwell's  brigade,  some  die- 
tance  in  ihe  rear^  as  a  corps  de  reserre,  and  Colonel  Proctor's  artmery  in  front  of 
the  centre  of  the  light  corps,  and  immediately  opposite  the  breast-work.  A  heavy 
fire  ensued  between  the  rifie  corps  and  the  enemy,  but  little  damage  was  done  on 
either  side.  In  the  meantime.  Generals  Poor  and  Clinton's  briiades,  with  the 
rij2^  flanking  division,  were  oraered  to  march  and  gain,  if  possilHe,  the  enemy's 
fiank  and  rea^  whilst  the  rifle  and  lijp;ht  coixw  amused  them  m  front  Col.  Proctor 
had  orders  to  oe  in  readiness  with  his  artillery  and  attack  the  lines,  first  allowing 
a  suifficient  space  of  time  to  Generals  Poor,  &c^  to  gain  their  intended  stations. 
About  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  artillery  began  their  attack  on  the  enemy's  works ;  the 
ziiie  and  light  corps  in  the  meantime  prepared  to  advance  and  charge  j  but  the 
enemy,  fii^nff  their  situation  rather  precarious,  and  our  troops  determined,  left 
and  retreated  from  their  works  with  the  greatest  precinitation,  leaving  behind  them 
a  number  of  blankets,  gun  covers,  and  kettles,  witn  com  boiling  over  the  fire. 
Generals  Poor,  &c»  on  account  of  several  difficulties  which  they  had  to  surmount, 
could  not  efiect  their  designs,  and  the  enemy  probaiUy  having  intelligence  of 
fiieir  approach,  posted  a  number  of  troops  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  over  which 
they  had  to  advance.  On  their  arrival  near  the  summit  of  the  same,  the  enemy 
gave  them  a  fire,  and  wounded  several  officers  and  soldiers.     General  Poor 

Sushed  on  and  gave  them  a  fire  as  they  retreated,  and  killed  five  of  the  savages. 
1  the  course  of  the  day  we  took  nine  scalps,  (adl  savages,)  and  two  prisoners, 
who  were  separately  examined,  and  gave  the  fidlowiii^  corresponding  aocounti 
that  the  enemy  were  seven  hundred  men  strong,  vix.,  five  hundred  savages,  and 
two  hnndrod  Tories,  with  about  twenty  British  troops,  commanded  by  a  Soieea 
chie^  the  two  Butlers^  Brandt,  and  M'Donald. 

The  infamtry  pushea  on  towaids  Newtown  j  the  main  army  halted  and  encamped 
near  the  place  of  action,  near  which  were  several  eztensiye  fields  of  com  and  other 
vegetables.  About  6  o dock,  P.  M.,  the  infimtry  letamed  and  encamped  near  the 
main  army. 

The  prisoners  further  informed  us  that  the  whole  of  their  party  had  subsisted  on 
com  only  for  this  fortnight  past,  and  that  they  had  no  other  j)royisions  with  them; 
and  that  their  next  place  ot  rendervous  would  be  at  Catharines  town,  an  Indian 
village  about  twenty-five  miles  from  this  place. 

Distance  of  marcn  (exclusive  of  counter-marches)  this  day,  about  eight  mHea 

Mondofj  Aug^ui  80/)/k. — On  account  of  the  great  quantities  of  com,  beans,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  in  destroying  of  whkdi  the  troqps  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  rain  which  set  in  me  afterpart  of  the  day,  obliged  us  to  oontinoe 
on  the  ground  for  ^is  day  and  ni^^t.  The  troops  were  likewise  employed  hi 
drawing  eight  days  provisions,  (commencing  1st  day  of  September.)  Trie  reason 
of  drawing  this  ^reat  quantity  at  one  time  was,  (however  inconsistent  with  that 
economy  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  our  present  situation,  considering  the 
extensive  campaign  before  us,  and  the  time  of  consequence  it  will  require  to  com- 
plete it,)  the  want  of  pack  horses  for  transporting  the  same,  and  in  order  to  expe- 
dite this  great  point  in  view,  are  obliged  to  subramte  our  scMiery  for  canying  the 
same. 

From  the  ffreat  and  unparalleled  neglect  of  those  persons  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supmying  the  western  army  with  everything  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
carry  throi^  the  important  expedition  requirea  o/them^  General  Sullivan  was  at 
this  early  period  under  the  disagreeable  neces^ty  of  issuiiur  the  following  ad- 
dress to  the  army,  which  was  oommunicated  by  the  commanding  officen  to  their 
corps  separately,  viz. : 
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<<  The  commander-m-chief  informBthe  troops  that  he  used  eveiy  effort  to  procnre 
proper  sapplies  for  the  annjr,  and  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  to  trans- 
port them,  out  owing  to  the  inattention  of  those  whose  business  it  was  to  make  the 
necessary  provision,  he  foiled  of  obtaining  such  an  ample  supply  as  he  wished, 
and  creatly  fears  that  the  supplies  on  hand  will  not,  without  the  greatest  pmdeaoe, 
enable  him  to  complete  the  business  of  the  expedition. 

"  He  therefore  requests  the  several  brigadiers  and  oiicers  oommandinff  corps  to 
take  the  mind  of  the  troo]^  under  their  respective  commands,  whether  uey  wiiL 
whilst  in  this  country,  which  abounds  with  com  and  vegetaUes  of  every  lund,  bs 
content  to  draw  one  half  of  flour,  one  half  of  meat  and  rait  a  day.  And  he  desires 
the  troops  to  give  their  opinions  with  freedom  and  as  soon  as  posaable. 

«  Should  they  generally  fall  in  with  the  proposal,  he  promises  they  shall  be  paid 
that  part  of  the  rations  which  is  held  back  at  me  full  value  in  moner. 

'<  He  flatters  himself  that  the  troops  who  have  discovered  so  mnca  bravery  sad 
firmness  will  readily  consent  to  £edl  m  with  a  measure  so  essentially  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  important  purpose  of  the  expedition,  to  enable  them  to  add  to  the 
laurels  they  have  alreadv  ^^ed. 

'^  The  enemv  have  suosisted  for  a  number  of  days  on  com  only,  without  eidm 
salt,  meat,  or  nour,  and  the  general  cannot  persuade  himself  fhat  troops,  who  so 
hi  surpass  them  in  bravery  and  true  valour,  will  suffer  themselves  to  be-outdoos 
in  that  fortitude  and  perseverance,  which  not  only  distinguishes  but  dignifies  flie 
■(ddier.  He  does  not  mean  to  continue  this  throng  the  campaign,  bnt  only  wishes 
it  to  be  adopted  in  those  places  where  vegetables  mav  supply  the  place  of  a  pait 
of  the  common  ration  of  meat  and  flour,  which  will  be  mnen  better  than    ''^    ' 
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"  The  ttoogn  will  please  to  consider  the  matter,  and  give  their  opinion  as  sood  as 
possible." 

Agreeable  to  the  above  address,  the  army  was  drawn  up,  (this  evening,)  ia 
coips  separately,  and  the  same,  through  their  commanding  omcera,  made  known 
to  tnem,  and  their  opinions  requested  thereupon  ^  when  the  whde,  without  a  dis- 
senting voice,  cheermlly  agreed  to  the  request  of  the  general,  which  they  signified 
by  unanimously  holding  up  their  hands  and  giving  three  cheers. 

This  remarkable  instance  of  fortitude  and  virtue  cannot  but  endear  those  biare 
troops  to  all  ranks  of  people^  more  particularly  as  it  was  so  generally  and  cheer- 
fully  entered  into  without  a  single  dissenting  voice. 

Tuesday,  August  Zlst. — ^Took  up  our  line  of  march  in  usual  order  at  9  o'clock, 
A.  M. ;  marched  about  four  miles  and  a  half  through  a  broken  and  mountainous 
country,  and  an  almost  continuous  defile  on  the  east  side  of  Cayuga  branch,  the 
west  of  the  same  for  that  distance  was  an  excellent  plain,  on  which  large  quanti- 
ties of  com,  beans,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  stood,  and  were  destroyed  bj 
us  the  preceding  da)r.  We  then  crossed  Cayuga  branch,  where  it  forks'with  a 
stream  of  water  running  east  and  west,  and  landed  on  a  most  beautiful  piece  oi 
country  remarkably  level.  On  the  banks  of  the  same  stood  a  small  Indian  village, 
which  was  iminediately  destroyed.  The  soldiers  found  great  quantities  of  fiimi- 
niture,  &c.,  which  was  buried,  some  of  which  they  carri^  oflf,  and  some  was  de- 
Btroved.  About  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  proceeded  along  the  path  which  leads  to 
Catharines  town,  (an  Indian  village,)  and  leaves  the  Cayuga  branch  on  its  lefi. 
About  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  encamped  on  a  most  beautiful  plain,  interspersed  with 
marshes,  well  calculated  for  meadows.  Wood  chiefly  pine,  interspersed  with 
hazel  brushes,  and  great  quantities  of  grass;  distance  of  march  this  day,  10mile». 

Wediiesdavj  Seplewbcr  1st. — About  9  o'clock,  P.  M.,  whole  army  moved  in  good 
order,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground.  About  1 1  o'clock,  A.  M.,  we  entered  an  exten- 
sive hemlock  swamp,  not  less  than  six  miles  through ;  the  path  through  almost 
impassible,  owing  to  the  number  of  defiles,  long  ranges  of  mountains,  ravine  after 
ravmo,  interspersed  with  thick  underwood,  &c.  T^e  infantry,  with  the  greatest 
difliculty,  got  through  about  half  past  nine  o'clock^  P.  M.    The  remainder  of  tlie 
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•nny,  widi  the  peck  honas,  oatde,  fto.,  wera  ebiiBAj  the  whole  nig^t  emplojred 
in  netting  thioti|^. 

As  the  infrotry  were  approaching  Catharines  town  we  were  alarmed  by  the 
liowling  of  dogB  and  other  great  noise.  A  few  of  the  riflemen  were  dispatched  in 
order  to  reconnoitre  the  place.  In  the  meantime  we  formed  in  two  8<djd 
columnSp  at  fixed  bayonets,  with  positive  orders  not  a  man  to  fire  his  gun,  but  to 
rash  on  m  case  the  enemy  shonld  make  a  stand;  but  the  r^emen,  who  had  been 
sent  to  reconnoitre  the  town,  retumed  with  the  intelligence  the  enemy  had  left  it. 
We  then  immediately  altered  our  position  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
road;  and  matched  in  files  throu^  the  first  part  of  the  town,  after  which  we  crossed 
tiie  creek:  in  a  field  immediately  opposite,  where  there  stood  a  number  of  houses 
iJso,  where  we  encamped,  and  suostituted  the  timber  of  the  houses  in  room  of 
fire-wood.  On  our  amval,  we  found  a  number  of  fires  burning,  which  appeared 
as  if  they  had  gone  ofi*  precipitately.    This  day's  march  complied  12  miles. 

Ikuradaify  Sejft.  2ii-*The  dismal  situation  of  our  peck  horses  and  cattle,  of  which 
several  wero  killed  \sj  filing  into  ditches,  and  several  otherwise  disabled  in  jpek- 
ting  through  this  horrid  swamp  last  evening,  prevented  our  march  this  manung. 
The  fore  part  of  this  day  was  entirely  employed  in  collecting  them,  which,  from 
their  scattered  and  dispmed  situation,  was  attended  with  the  greatest  difiiculty. 

We  this  morning  found  an  old  squaw  who,  we  suppose,  by  reason  of  her  ad- 
vanced age,  could  not  be  carried  ofi^  and  therefore  was  left  to  our  mercy.  On  ex- 
amining her,  she  informed  us  that  the  Indians,  on  our  approach  last  evening,  went 
<^  very  precipitately;  that  the  women  and  children  had  gone  off  in  the  momins 
to  take  shelter  in  some  mountains,  until  the  army  had  passed  them;  that  Colooiu 
Butler  promised  he  would  send  back  some  warriors,  who  should  conduct  them  bj 
bye-ways  to  some  place  of  safety.  She  further  adds,  that,  previous  to  the  squaws 
going  off^  there  was  mat  contention  with  them  and  the  warriors  about  their  going 
off;  the  rormer  had  determined  on  staying  and  submittins  to  our  generosity :  tba 
latter  opposed  it,  and  informed  them  that,  oy  such  a  step,  me  Americans  would  be 
able  to  Drin^  them  to  any  terms  they  pleased ;  whereas,  did  they  go  off,  they 
would  have  it  in  their  power  to  come  to  more  iavourable  terms,  shouM  a  treaty  of 
any  kind  be  offered. 

Catharines  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  creek,  about  three  miles  from  Seneca 
lake ;  it  contained  noariy  fiftv  houses,  in  general,  very  good— the  country  near 
it  very  excellent.  We  founa  several  very  fine  com-nelds,  which  afforded  the 
greatest  plenty  of  com,  beans,  &c.,  of  which,  after  our  fiitiguing  march,  we  had  an 
agreeable  rerast.  After  getting  everythii^  in  perfect  readiness,  we  took  up  our 
line  of  marcn  at  7  o'clock  this  morning.  The  roads  from  this  place  for  about  one 
mile  were  rather  difificuh  and  swampy.  We  then  ascendea  a  rising  country, 
which  was,  in  general,  level,  excepting  a  few  defiles  which  we  had  to  paas,  hot 
were  by  no  reason  dangerous  or  difficult  The  lands  are  rich,  abounding  with 
fine,  laige.  and  clear  timber,  chiefly  white  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  arii ;  bounded 
on  the  left  for  about  three  miles  with  excellent  maran  or  m^idow  ^nround,  aftsr 
which  proceeds  the  beautifiil  Seneca  lake,  which  abounds  with  all  kinds  of  fish, 
particularly  salmon,  trout,  rock,  that  which  resembles  perch,  as  also  sheep-head. 

Previous  to  our  leaving  this  jdace,  the  squaw  which  was  taken  here,  was  left, 
and  a  hut  erected^  of  which  she  took  possession.  A  quantitjr  of  wood  was  also 
gathered  and  earned  to  the  hut  for  her  use ;  she  was  also  provided  with  a  quantity 
of  provisions.  All  these  finvours  had  such  an  effect  on  her  that  it  drew  tears  from 
her  savage  eyes. 

It  is  aU>ut  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  about  forty  miles  in  lensth.  Upon  the 
right,  though  considerably  up  the  country,  is  another  delightfrd  lake,  called  Kal- 
uga lake;  abounds  with  all  kinds  of  fish  also,  and  is  about  forty-six  miles  m 
length. 

We  proceeded  along  this  beautifiil  country  about  twelve  miles,  and  encamped 
near  a  com-field,  on  which  stood  several  Indian  cabins ;  bearing  between  the  light 
corps  and  main  army  an  advantageous  ravine,  and  bounded  on  our  left  by  Seneea 
lake. 

Previous  to  our  arrival  here  the  Indians  who  ooci^ied  the  cabins  already  men- 
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tioned,  probably  discovered  our  aBpcoach,  pmhad  offpncifritalelT,  leairing  tfanr 
kettles  with  corn  boiling;  over  the  nre.  During  our  march  this  Jay  we  diacoveiei 
several  treef«  with  the  following;  chaiaeteTS  newly  cut  on  them  mr  thoM  savages 
commanded  by  Brandt  and  the  Butlers,  and  with  whom  we  had  tne  action  on  he 
29th  ultimo. 

Satnrday,  Sept,  4t?^^— On  account  of  the  rain  thia  morning  the  army  did  not  more 
until  10  oxIocK,  A.  M.  We  passed  through  a  delightful  level  country,  the  soil  vi 
which  very  rich,  the  timber  nne  and  large,  interspersed  with  hazel  Dushes.  fine 
grass,  and  pea  vines.  On  our  march  we  discovered  several  fiies  burning,  vhica 
nilly  mtimated  some  of  the  savages  were  not  fas  off  in  front  of  us.  We  debtroyeu 
several  fields  of  com,  and,  after  a  march  of  thirteen  miles,  we  encamped  in  the 
woods,  in  the  front  of  a  very  large  ravine,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  Swieca  libe. 
On  account  of  some  difRculties  with  the  pack-horses,  &c..  the  main  aimy  did  not 
reach  so  far  as  the  infantry,  and  encamped  about  two  miles  in  their  rear. 

Sunday,  Sept,  5ffc. — ^About  9  o'clock  this  morning  the  army  moved  throngfa  a 
country  mwm  the  same  as  yesterday.  About  12  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Canadia, 
about  three  miles  from  the  last  encampment,  where  we  encamped  for  this  ni^ 
Previous  to  otir  arrival  we  entered  several  com*fieIds.  and  furnished  the  men 
with  two  days  allowance  of  the  same.  The  riflemen,  wtio  were  advanced,  retook 
a  prisoner  who  was  taken  last  year  by  the  savages  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. An  Indian,  who  lay  concealed,  fired,  but  without  efi^ct  on  our  rifle- 
men, and  immediately  fled. 

On  examining  this  prisoner,  he  informed  us  that  Brandt,  with  near  a  thousand 
savages,  including  Butler's  Rangers,  left  this  town  last  Friday,  aeeminglr  much 
frightened  and  &tigued — ^that  they  were  pushing  ibr  Kanadauauga,  an  Indian  vii- 
lage,  where  they  mean  to  make  a  stand  and  mve  us  battle,  lie  further  inJ'orm? 
us  that,  exclusive  of  a  considerable  number  ofsavages  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
action  of  the  29th.  seven  Tories  were  killed ;  that  all  their  wounded^  with  some 
dead,  were  carried  in  Canoes  up  the  Cayuga  braneh-^dX  they  allow  they  sus- 
tained a  very  heavy  loss  in  that  action. 

Caiiadia  is  mucn  the  finest  village  we  have  vet  come  to.  It  ia  situated  on  .i 
rising  ground,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  apple  and  peach  orchard,  witliin  haJi 
a  mile  of  Seneca  lake  j  it  contains  about  forty  well-finished  houses,  and  eve;y 
thing  about  it  seems  neat  and  well  imjiroved. 

Mondayj  Sept.  6tL — ^The  fore  part  ot  the  day  was  entirely  emplo}'ed  in  huniu.^' 
up  our  horses  and  cattle,  a  numter  of  which  were  lost.  Aoout  2  o'Vlock  we  took 
up  our  line  of  march,  and  moved  about  three  miles,  when  we  encampeti  on  a 
beautiful  piece  of  woodland,  (interspersed  with  vast  quantities  of  pcm  vinef^,  which 
served  for  food  for  our  horses,)  our  rear  covered  by  the  lake,  our  Hank  by  consi- 
derable ravines. 

On  the  fourth,  whilst  on  our  march,  several  officers'  waiters,  who  had  delaye>! 
in  the  rear,  lost  the  oath  along  which  the  army  moved,  and,  towards  ni^dit.  flHL.'i 
themselves  near  an  Indian  village,  which  had  been  previously  evacuatej.  Tliey 
found  a  quantity  of  plunder,  which  they  brought  off,  first  putting  the  town  iii  Hamo^. 
A  captain  and  a  party,  on  missini^,  being  sent  in  pursuit,  and  fell  in  witli  them  a;^ 
they  were  returning  to  the  encamping  place  occupied  by  the  army  the  precodiii^ 
day,  and  conducted  them  safe  to  tne  army  at  Canadia. 

An  express  from  Tioga,  with  packets,  &c.,  for  the  army,  arrived  this  day  a: 
head  quarters — received  several  letters  from  my  friends. 

Tiiesdny.  Sept.  Ith. — At  half-naftt  seven  o'clock  the  army  moved  and  arri\  ed  it 
the  head  of  the  lake  about  2  o  clock.  P.  M.  The  country  we  passed  through  waf 
exceedinpily  fine,  and  chietty  along  the  water  for  eight  miles  and  a  halt. 

About  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  riile  and  infantry  corps  crossed  at  the  moi:th  of  the 
lake,  about  knee  deep,  and  not  above  thirtv  yanls  wide.  On  our  arnr:d  o;.  tl^- 
opposite  shore,  we  immediately  entered  a  (\a'n(;crous  and  narrow  defile.  Uninded 
on  the  left  by  the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  and  on  our  right  bv  a  la]^  mom.'sA  aiid 
flooded  at  intervals,  well  calculated  to  form  an  amhuscaife.  From  overy  cir- 
cumstaaoe,  both  as  to  intelligence  and  the  great  advantage  the  enemy  mi^t  have 
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had  from  its  ntuatlon,  we  fiiirly  expected  an  attack.  However,  we  moved  through, 
in  files,  supported  by  the  two  flanking  divisions,  and  gained  the  other  side.  The 
main  army  then  crossed,  and  took  our  place.  We  then  moved  through  a  second 
defile,  as  difiicult  as  the  first,  and  formed  again  until  the  main  army  possessed 
themselves  of  the  same  ^ound  we  had  just  left.  We  then  marched  and  passed 
a  third  defile,  and  formed  in  a  corn-field,  near  a  large  house,  which  was  beauti- 
iiilly  situated  on  the  head  of  the  lake^  and  generally  occupied  by  Butler,  one  of 
the  savage  leaders. 

The  light  corps,  flanked  by  two  flanking  divisions,  received  orders  to  move  and 
gain  the  rear  of  the  town.  The  main  army  took  the  path,  and  marched  immedi" 
ately  in  front  of  the  same ;  but  the  enemy  no  doubt  having  previous  notice  of  our 
movements,  had  abandoned  the  town,  which  we  entered  about  dusk,  leaving  be* 
hind  them  a  number  of  bear  and  deer  skins,  and  also  a  fine  white  child  of  about 
three  years  old. 

This  town  is  called  Kanadasaga^  and  appears  to  be  one  of  their  capital  settle* 
ments;  about  it  is  a  fine  apple  orchard  and  a  council-house.  There  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  beans,  &c.,  which,  after  taking  great  quan- 
tities for  the  use  of  the  army,  we  totally  destroyed;  burn ea  the  houses,  which  were 
HI  number  about  fiity,  and  girdled  the  apple  trees.  Distance  of  march  this  day, 
about  12  milee. 

Wednesday^  Sept.  8f^— This  day  we  lay  on  our  sround ;  the  rifle  corps,  with 
several  other  parties,  were  detached  down  the  lake  to  destroy  a  small  village, 
called  Gaghsiungiuiy  and  a  quantity  of  corn,  &c.,  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the 
army  prepared  for  a  march  early  to-morrow  morning. 

Vanous  opinions  prevailed  between  many  officers  about  our  proceeding  any 
further  on  account  of  our  provisions;  but  General  Sullivan,  with  a  number  of  om- 
cers,  nobly  resolved  to  encounter  every  difficulty  to  execute  the  important  expedi- 
tion, and  determined,  notwithstanding  the  horrid  neglect  in  not  fiirnishing  us  with 
provision,  horses,  &c.,  suflicient  to  enable  us  to  carry  through  the  expedition,  even 
to  proceed  on  with  the  scanty  pittance,  and  accomplish  the  arduous  task  of  de- 
stroying the  whole  Seneca  country. 

Jliursdayj  Sent,  9th, — On  account  of  a  number  of  pack  horses  which  had  gone 
astray  and  could  not  be  found,  the  army  did  not  march  at  6  o'clock  agreeable  to 
yesterday's  orders.  A  command  of  ^^y  men,  under  a  captain,  returned  from  this 
place  to  Tioga  to  escort  the  sick  and  those  who  were  not  able  to  proceed  without 
retarding  the  march  of  the  army,  which  is  now  under  the  necessity  on  account  of 
our  wants  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible  to  complete  the  expedition  ;  all  those 
pack  horses  which  were  lame,  or  otherwise  reduced,  likewise  returned. 

About  twelve  o^clock  the  army  marched ;  their  first  route  was  over  bushy  land, 
interspersed  with  remarkably  wild  high  grass,  and  appeared  to  have  been  for- 
merly cleared.  We  then  descended  into  an  extensive  maple  swamp,  which  was 
very  rich,  and  well  calculated  for  meadow.  After  marching  seven  miles,  we 
came  to  a  creek,  known  by  the  name  of  Flint  Creek,  which  the  whole,  excepting 
Clinton's  brigade,  crossed,  and  encamped  on  a  plain  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  enemy  but  a  few  days  before  for  the  same  purpose.  Distance  of  march,  seven 
miles. 

The  rifle  corps  who  yesterday  went  to  destroy  Gaghsiungua  this  evening  returned . 
They  report  it  was  a  fine  town,  well  improved,  with  a  great  quantity  ofcorn  near 
the  same ;  likewise,  an  abundance  of  beans,  water-melons,  peaches^  and  all  kinds 
of  vegetables,  the  whole  of  which  they  totally  destroyed. 

Friday  J  Sept.  lOtA.— At  8  o'clock  this  morning  the  army  took  up  their  line  of 
march  in  the  usual  order.  Their  route,  about  four  miles,  continued  through  the 
swamp,  which,  in  some  places,  was  miry,  and  difficult  for  pack  horses,  otherwise 
the  foot  would  not  have  been  much  retarded.  We  then  arrived  on  very  fine 
ground  for  marching,  which,  to  all  appearance,  was  old  cleared  fields,  as  they 
contained  a  great  quantity  of  wild  grass  as  high  as  the  horses  in  many  places. 
The  land  continued  in  this  manner  (alternately  having  a  strip  of  wood  between) 
for  about  four  miles,  when  we  airived  at  a  lake,  (the  name  1  could  not  learn,) 
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which  appeared  to  be  a  mile  wide,  and  six  or  seren  m9es  in  lengtb.  We  mareM 
half  a  mile  along  this  lake,  and  came  to  the  mooth,  which  we  crossed;  the  wa:;er 
was  not  knee  deep,  and  about  thirty  yards  over :  but  it  narrowed  so  fast  that,  abott 
twenty  yards  from  the  month,  it  was  not  in  width  more  than  five,  but  much  deeper. 
We  then  moved  up  a  fine  country  from  the  lake,  and  in  half  a  mile  came  toXi' 
nadalaugna,  a  beautifally^  situated  town,  containing  between  twenty  and  tloitf 
houses,  weU  finished,  chiefly  of  hewn  plank,  which  we  immediate^  Domed,  and 
proceeded  about  half  a  mile  on  our  right  where  we  fonnd  a  large  field  of  com. 
squashes,  beans,  &c.  At  this  place  we  encamped;  but  were  very  badly  off  is 
water,  having  none  but  what  we  sent  half  a  mile  for,  and  that  very  bad.  Tia 
Seneca  country,  from  its  extreme  flatness,  having  no  good  sprtngs,  which  h  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  for  a  marching  army.  Distance  of  march  um  day,  9  mm. 
In  this  town  a  do^  was  hung  np,  with  a  string  of  wampam  round  his  neck,  ob 
a  tree,  curiously  decorated  and  tnmmed.  On  inquiry,  I  was  informed  that  it  w 
a  custom  among  the  savages  before  they  went  to  war  to  ofifer  this  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Mars,  the  God  of  War,  and  praying  that  he  misht  strei^hen  them.  In  return  &i 
those  favours,  they  promise  to  present  him  with  the  skin  for  a  tobacco  poach. 

Saturday,  Sefit,  llth, — ^Agreeable  to  orders  we  took  up  our  line  of  march  this 
rooming  precisely  at  6  o'clock.  We  moved  through  a  thicket  and  swamp  oeu 
one  mile  before  we  gained  the  main  path.  The  infantry,  on  account  of  thisdifficuh 
swamp,  could  not  possibly  march  in  the  usual  order,  without  being  consideraMy 
dispersed.  We  moved  along  this  path  for  about  three  miles,  after  which  we  i5- 
cended  a  rising  gronnd ;  the  country  remarkably  fine  and  rich,  crovered  chiefly 
with  pine,  oak,  and  hickory  timber.  At  intervals  we  crossed  considerable  clear 
fields,  with  remarfcably  high,  wild  grass.  About  1  o'clock  vre  descended  into  a 
most  beautifal  valley,  within  one  mile  of  an  Indian  village,  known  by  the  name 
of  Anyayea,  situate  on  a  fine  plain,  within  about  half  a  mile  of  Anyayea  lake, 
which  is  but  small  and  ver}'  beautiful,  and  abounds  with  all  kinds  of  fis^h.  This 
town  contains  about  twelve  houses,  chiefly  hewn  logs.  About  it  are  several  tee 
corn-fields,  and  a  number  of  apple  and  other  fruit  trees.  We  encamped  about  tvo 
o'clock  for  this  day,  after  completing  a  march  of  thirteen  miles. 

Sunday  J  Sept.  I2th. — ^In  order  to  expedite  our  march,  and  prevent  the  enemy  from 
making  oflf  with  their  eflectftfrom  Jenese,  their  capital,  and  last  town  in  the  Seneca 
country,  it  was  determined  a  garrison  of  fifty  men,  with  those  soldiprs  who  were 
not  very  able  to  march,  should  continue  at  this  post,  in  order  to  guard  our  store?. 
viz.,  ammunition  and  flour,  until  our  return. 

The  rain  having  set  in  ver>'  heavy  this  morning,  we  could  not  move  until  abont 
twelve  o'clock.  We  then  began  our  march,  but,  on  account  of  a  defile  which  we 
had  to  cross,  could  not  march  in  the  usual  order.  After  passing  the  same,  we  took 
up  our  line  of  march  as  usual,  and  ascended  a  rising  piece  of  gronnd.  Afier 
marching  about  five  miles,  we  came  to  a  lake,  which  we  crossed  at  the  monih. 
being  about  knee  deep,  and  about  ten  yards  over.  We  then  ascended  another 
rising  piece  of  ground,  composed  of  exceedingly  fine,  rich  land,  with  lai^e  oak 
and  hickorj'  timber,  and,  at  intervals,  with  marsh  or  swamp,  well  calcui3ie<^  lor 
meadow  ground.  After  arriving  within  half  a  mile  of  Kanaghsas,  a  small  Indian 
village,  which  was  previously  destined  for  this  day's  march,  ii^ght  set  in,  and  iiie 
main  army  being  at  least  a  mile  in  our  rear,  we  received  oitlers  to  encamp  for 
this  night,  which  was  in  the  woods,  and  exceedingly  ill  calculated  for  thai  pur- 
pose, no  water  being  nearer  than  half  a  mile.  This  ilay's  march  completed  twelve 
miles. 

After  we  encamped,  Lieutenant  Boyd,  of  the  rifle  corps,  some  volunteers,  ard 
as  many  riflemen,  made  up  six  and  twenty  in  the  whole,  were  sent  up  to  recon- 
noitre the  town  of  Jenesse,  having  for  their  guide  an  Onieada  Indian,  named  Han- 
yost,  a  chief  of  that  tribe,  who  has  been  remarkable  for  his  anachment  to  this 
country,  having  served  as  a  volunteer  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

Monday,  Sq)t.  I3th. — ^This  morning  before  daylight  we  left;  the  general  beat,  on 
which  the  tents  were  immediately  struck,  and  in  naif  an  hour  the  army  marched 
into  the  town  of  Kanaghsas,  which  contained  ten  houses,  situate  on  a  fiat  near 
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tilie  head  of  a  small  lake.  The  flat  contained  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  and  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds,  which  were  remarkably  well  tended.  At  this  place  we  halted 
to  draw  provisions,  viz.,  beef,  (half  allowance,)  and  to  destroy  the  town,  com,  &c. 

Four  men  of  Lieutenant  Boyd's  party  this  morning  returned,  bringing  information 
of  the  town  of  Gaghsuquilahery  (which  they  took  for  Jenese^  being  abandoned. 
About  12  O'clock  we  were  alarmed  by  some  Indians  firing  andL  giving  chase  to  Mr. 
Lodge  and  a  few  men  who  went  forward  to  survey.  They  wounded  a  corporal, 
who  died  next  day,  and  chased  them  until  one  of  our  camp  sentinels  fired  oa 
them  and  stopped  their  career. 

Lieutenant  Boyd  having  retired  from  the  town  of  Gagh6U()uilahery  to  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  the  main  army,  which  was  detained  longer  than  he  expected,  he 
sent  back  two  men  to  know  the  cause ;  these  two  men  had  not  gone  far  before 
they  discovered  a  few  Indians  ahead.  They  then  retired  and  informed  Lieutenant 
Boyd;  who  immediately,  with  his  party,  gave  chase,  and  followed  them  within 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  main  army,  where  a  body  of  savages,  of  at 
least  four  or  five  hundred,  lay  concealed,  and  probably  intended  giving  the  main 
army  (the  ground  being  favourable  on  their  side)  a  fire,  and  push  ofi*  ac-cording  to 
custom,  who  immediately  surrounded  him  and  his  party.  He  nobly  fought 
them  for  some  considerable  timej  but,  by  their  great  superiority,  he  was  obliged 
to  aUenipt  a  retreat,  at  the  same  time  loading  and  firing  as  his  party  ran. 

The  Indians  killed,  and,  in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  tomahawked  and 
scalped  six  that  were  found.  Nine  of  the  party  have  got  safe  in }  but  Lieutenant 
Boyd  and  Henjost.  (the  Indian  already  menfioned,)  with  seven  others,  are  yet 
missing,  one  of  wnom  we  know  is  a  prisoner,  as  one  Murphy,  a  rifleman  of  the 
party,  who  made  his  escape,  saw  him  in  their  possession.  This  Murphy  is  a 
noted  marksman,  and  a  great  soldier,  he  having  killed  and  scalped  that  morning, 
in  the  town  they  were  at,  an  Indian,  which  makes  the  three  and  thirtieth  man  of 
the  enemy  he  has  killed,  as  is  well  known  to  his  officers,  this  war. 

There  being  a  swamp  or  morass  totally  impassable  for  our  horses,  in  front  of 
Kanaghsas,  the  infantry  and  rifle  corps  passed  over,  and  ascended  the  hill, 
wherein  Indians  lay,  in  hopes  to  come  up  wilh  them ;  but  they  had  fled,  leaving 
behind  them  upwards  of  one  hundred  blankets,  a  great  number  of  hats,  and  many 
other  things,  which  we  took,  and  then  halted  until  the  main  army  arrived,  they 
having  first  been  obliged,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  move,  to  throw  a  hedge  over 
the  morass. 

The  whole  then  took  up  their  line  of  march,  and  proceeded  to  the  town  of 
Gaghsuquilahery,  through  the  finest  country  I  almost  ever  saw,  without  exception. 
Before  dusk  we  arrived  within  sight  of  the  town.  The  Indians,  having  thrown 
themselves  in  a  wood  on  the  opposite  side,  the  following  disposition  for  an  attack 
was  immediately  ordered  to  take  place,  viz.:  The  infantry^  with  the  artillery,  to 
push  on  in  front;  General  Maxwell's  brigade,  with  the  left  flanking  division,  to 
endeavour  to  gain  the  enemy's  right ;  General  Poor's  brigade  to  move  and  gain 
their  left;  the  right  flanking  division,  and  two  regiments  from  General  Clinton's 
brigade  to  move  round  Boor's  right  flank ;  the  infantry  to  rush  on  in  front,  sup- 
ported by  the  remainder  of  Clinton's  brigade.  We  then  moved  forward,  and  took 
possession  of  the  town  without  opposition,  the  enemy  flying  before  us  across  a 
branch  of  Genese  river,  through  a  thicket,  where  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  follow, 
we  not  being  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  night  having  set  in.  We  received 
orders  to  encamp,  after  making  a  march  of  eight  and  a  half  miles. 

Thursday^  Sept.  lAth. — Previous  to  our  march  this  morning  parties  were  ordered 
out  to  destroy  tne  com,  which  they  did,  plucking  and  throw mg  it  into  the  river. 
About  1 1  o'clock  we  took  up  our  line  of  march  and  proceeded  for  Jeneise,  the 
last  and  capital  settlement  of  the  Seneca  country ;  the  whole  crossed  a  branch  of 
the  Jenise  river,  and  moved  through  a  considerable  swamp,  and  formed  on  a  plain 
the  other  side,  the  most  extensive  I  ever  saw,  containing  not  less  than  six  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  richest  soil  that  can  be  conceived,  not  having  a  bush  standing, 
but  filled  with  grass  considerably  higher  than  a  man.  We  moved  up  this  plain 
for  about  three  miles  in  our  regular  line  of  march,  which  was  a  beautiful  sight,  as 
a  view  of  the  whole  could  be  had  at  one  look,  and  then  came  to  Jenise  river, 
which  we  crossed,  being  about  forty  yards  oyer,  and  near  middle  deep,  and  th^ 
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ascended  a  rising  ground,  •which  affwded  a  prospect  which  was  so  beaotiftil  thaf. 
to  attempt  a  comparison,  would  be  doing  an  injury,  as  we  had  a  view  as  fer  as 
our  eyes  could  carry  us  of  another  plain,  besides  the  one  we  crossed,  through 
which  the  Jenise  river  formed  a  most  beautiful  winding,  and,  at  intenrals,  cau- 
ractS;  which  roUed  from  the  rocks,  and  emptied  into  the  river. 

We  then  marched  on  through  a  rough  but  rich  country,  until  we  arrived  at  the 
capital  town,  which  is  much  the  largest  we  have  yet  met  wi^  io  our  whole  loote, 
and  encamped  about  the  same. 

At  this  place  we  found  the  body  of  the  brave  but  Tmfortnnate  Lieutenant  Boyd, 
and  one  rifleman,  massacred  in  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  manner  that  the 
human  mind  can  possibly  conceive;  the  savages  having  pat  them  to  the  most  ex- 
cruciating torments  possible,  by  first  plucking  their  naik  from  their  hands,  theii 
apearins^cuttinor^  and  whipping  them,  and  mangling  their  bodies,  then  cirtting  off 
the  flesh  from  &eir  shoulders  by  pieces,  tomahawking  and  severing  their  beacU 
from  their  bodies,  and  then  leaving  them  a  prey  to  their  dogs.  We  l£ewise  found 
one  house  burned,  in  which,  probably,  was  a  scene  as  cruel  as  the  former. 

This  evening  the  remains  of  Lieutenant  Boyd  and  the  rifleman's  corpse  weie 
interred  with  military  honours.  Mr.  Boyd^s  former  good  charaoter,  as  a  brave 
Boldier.  and  an  honest  man,  and  his  behaviour  in  the  skirmish  of  yesterday  (seve- 
ral of  tne  Indians  being  found  dead,  and  some  seen  carried  off.)  must  endear  him 
to  all  friends  of  mankind.  May  his  fate  await  those  who  have  been  the  cause  oi 
his.  Oh!  Britain,  behold  and  blush.  Jenise  town,  the  capital  of  the  Seneca 
nation,  is  {^easantly  situated  on  a  rich  and  extensive  fiat,  the  soil  remarkably  rich, 
uid  great  parts  well  improved  with  fields  of  com,  beans,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds 
of  vegetables.    It  contained  one  hundred  and  seven  well -finished  houses. 

Wednesday y  Sept.  15/A. — ^This  morning  the  whole  army,  excepting  a  covering 
party,  were  engaged  in  destroying  the  com,  beans,  potatoes,  and  otEer  vegetables, 
whicn  were  in  quantity  immense,  and  in  goodness  unequaled  by  any  I  ever  yet 
saw.  Agreeable  to  a  moderate  calculation,  there  was  not  less  than  two  hundred 
acres,  the  whole  of  which  was  pulled  and  piled  up  in  large  heaps,  mixed  with  dry 
wood,  taken  from  the  houses,  and  consumed  to  ashes.  About  3  o'clock,  P.  M., 
the  business  was  finished,  and  the  immediate  objects  of  this  expedition  completed; 
viz.,  the  total  ruin  of  the  Indian  settlements^  and  the  destruction  of  their  crops. 
The  following  is  a  part  of  the  orders  issued  this  day,  viz. : 

"  The  commander-in-chief  informs  this  brave  and  resolute  army  that  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  this  expedition  are  accomplished,  viz.:  total  ruin  of  the  Indian  set- 
tlements, and  the  destruction  of  their  crops,  which  were  designed  far  the  support 
of  those  inhuman  barbarians,  while  they  were  desolating  the  American  frontiers. 
He  is  by  no  means  insensible  of  tlie  obligations  he  is  under  to  those  brave  officers 
and  soldiers  whose  virtue  and  fortitude  have  enabled  him  to  complete  the  import- 
ant design  of  the  expedition,  and  he  assures  them  he  will  not  fail  to  inform  Ame- 
rica at  large  how  much  they  stand  indebted  to  them.  The  army  will  this  day 
commence  its  march  for  Tioga."  • 

Previous  to  our  leaving  Jenise,  a  woman  with  a  child  came  in  to  us,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  last  year  near  Wyoming,  and  fortunately  made  her  escape 
from  the  savages.  She,  with  her  banthng,  was  almost  starved  for  want  of  food ; 
she  informs  us  that  the  Indians  have  been  in  great  want  all  last  spring — thai  lliey 
subsisted  entirely  on  green  corn  this  summer — that  their  squaws  were  fretting  pro- 
digiously, and  continually  teazing  their  warriors  to  make  peace — that  by  promises 
by  Butler  and  his  minions,  they  are  fed  up  with  great  things  that  should  be  done  for 
them — that  they  seem  considerably  cast  down  and  frightened ;  and,  in  short,  she 
says  distress  and  trouble  seem  painted  on  their  countenances.  Distance  of  march 
this  day,  six  miles. 

Thursday^  Sept.  16th. — Afler  destroying  several  com-fields,  we  took  up  our  line 
of  march  about  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  proceeded  towards  Kanaghaas.  Previous 
to  our  arrival  there,  parties  were  ordered  out  to  reconnoitre  the  woods,  and  gather 
the  bodies  of  those  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  skirmish  of  the  13th.  Fourteen,  in- 
cluding those  six  mentioned  in  my  journal  of  the  13th,  were  found,  and  buried 
with  military  honours.    The  sight  was  most  ^ockingi  as  they  were  all  scalped, 
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tomahawked,  and  most  inhumanly  mangled.  Amongst  those  unfortunate  men 
"Was  HanjoBt,  the  volunteer  Indian,  who  fared  equally  with  the  rest.  About  six 
o'clock  we  arrived  at  Kanaghsas,  and  encamped.  VV e  found  several  cora-fieldS) 
which  were  immediately  laid  waste.    Our  march  this  day,  9  miles. 

Friday^  Sept.  I7th. — About  5  o'clock  this  moming  the  general  beat,  the  tents  werd 
struck,  and  the  line  of  march  taken  up  about  6  o^clock.  We  arrived  at  Anyeaya 
about  12  o'clock,  being  the  place  our  stores,  with  a  G:arrison,  was  left.  It  was  not 
with  a  little  satisfaction  that  we  found  eveiythin^  sate.  We  were  not  without  our 
apprehensions  about  them,  on  account  of  the  intelligence  we  were  fearful  the 
enemy  might  have  collected  from  the  unfortunate  prisoners  who  fell  in  their  hands 
on  the  13th.  We  encamped  in  the  same  order,  and  on  the  same  ground  as  on 
the  nth  inst. 

Saturday  J  Sept.  ISth. — ^This  moming  about  8  o'clock  the  army  moved;  the  rear 
was  ordered  (oefore  they  left  the  ground)  to  kill  all  such  horses  as  were  unable 
to  move  along,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  On  our  route  we  fell 
in  with  several  Oneida  Indians,  (our  friends.)  who  seemed  much  rejoiced  at  our 
creat  success  against  the  Seneca  nations.  We  arrived  about  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at 
ue  east  side  of  the  Kanadau^a  lake,  where  we  encamped,  after  completing  a 
march  of  thirteen  miles  and  a  naif. 

Sunday,  Sept.  19tA.— The  army  moved  at  eight  o'clock  this  moming  in  the  usual 
order  ;^^xcepting  a  few  obstiiictions  they  met  with  passing  through  several 
swamps,  they  marched  remarkably  steady.  On  our  route  we  were  met  by  an  ex- 
press from  Tioga,  who  brought  a  number  of  letters  and  papers  informing  us  of 
Spain  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain.  They  also  brought  us  the  agreeable 
intelligence  of  a  good  supply  for  the  army  having  come  on  to  Newtown,  (about 
twenty  miles  above  Tioga,)  to  meet  us.  This  agreeable  intelligence  conspired  to 
make  us  exceedingly  happy,  as  we  had  not  only  been  a  long  time  entirely  in  the 
dark  with  respect  to  home  news,  but  the  disagreeable  reflection  of  half  allowance 
was  entirely  dispelled. 

We  pursued  our  march  until  we  arrived  at  Kanadasaga,  which  was  about  dusk. 
When  the  infantry  got  up ;  we  encamped  on  the  same  ground,  and  in  the  same 
position,  as  on  the  7th,  after  completing  a  march  of  fifteen  miles. 

Monday,  Sept.  20th. — The  greater  part  of  this  day  was  employed  at  head-quar* 
ters  in  holding  a  council  in  consequence  of  the  intercession  made  by  some  Onieda 
Indians,  (our  friends)  in  favour  of  the  Cayuga  tribe,  who  have  been  for  some  time 
past  in  allianpe  with  the  Senecas,  and  acted  with  them,  and  are  now  desirous  to 
make  peace  with  us.  The  council  determined  no  treaty  should  be  held  with  them, 
and  a  command  of  five  hundred  infantry,  with  Major  Parr's  rifle  corps,  were  im- 
mediately detached  and  sent  to  Cayuga  lake,  on  which  their  settlement  lay,  with 
orders  to  lay  wait  and  destroy  their  towns,  com,  &c.,  and  receive  none  of  them 
but  in  the  characters  of  prisoners  of  war.  Col.  Smiih,  with  two  hundred  men.  was 
also  dispatched  down  the  north  side  of  the  Seneca  lake  in  order  to  finish  the  de- 
struction of  Gausiunque,  an  Indian  village  about  eight  miles  below  Canadasaga. 
Colonel  Gainsworth,  with  one  hundred  men,  was  likewise  detached,  and  sent  to 
Fort  Stanwix  for  some  business,  from  whence  he  is  to  proceed  to  head-quarters  on 
the  north  river,  and  join  the  main  army. 

About  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  army  took  up  their  line  of  march,  and  moved  stea- 
dily. About  half-past  five  they  reached  and  crossed  the  outlet  of  Seneca  lake,  and 
encamped  about  one  mile  beyond  the  same. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  21th. — The  army  marched  this  morning  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
continuedf  moving  steadily  until  we  passed  Canadia  about  two  miles,  where  we  en- 
camped, near  the  lake.  Previous  to  our  marching  this  moming,  Colonel  Dear^ 
bourn,  with  a  command  of  two  hundred  men,  marched  to  destroy  a  town  on  the 
north  side  of  Cayuga  lake.    Distance  of  march  this  day,  13  miles. 

Thursday,  Sept.  23d. — About  8  o'clock  this  morning  the  army  marched,  and  ar- 
rived at  Catharines  town  about  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  where  we  made  a  small  halt.  We 
found  at  this  place  the  old  Indian  squaw  who  was  left  here  on  our  march  up  the 
country.    (General  Sullivan  gave  her  a  considerable  supply  of  flour  and  meat,  fot 
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,withtea»mli0rM¥ageeyetyrii0ejqpi6fl8edagreatdMlofthttilB.  Drnfay 
oar  al)eeiice  from  this  place  a  yoaog  squaw  came  and  attended  cm  the  M  one; 
^  some  inhomaa  Tillabi  who  passed  through  killed  her.  What  made  thiaerims 
still  more  heinous  was.  because  a  manifesto  was  left  with  the  <dd  ^uaw  pon- 
tiyely  forbidding  any  violence  or  injunr  should  be  committed  on  the  women  or 
chiloren  of  the  savages,  by  yirtue  of  which  it  appears  this  young  squaw  came  to 
fliis  place,  whidi  abeolutely  comes  under  the  nrtue  of  a  breach  of  ftitfa,  and  the 
offender  ou^  to  be  severely  punished. 

I  went  to  view,  in  company  with  a  number  of  sentonen,  a  Teiy  remaikable 
frll  of  water,  which  is  about  one  mile  above  this  pbce.  Its  beaaty  and  elcflaaee 
tuipass  ahnost  any  thing  I  e?er  saw.  The  &11  is  not  less  than  two  handiedfest 
About  8  o'clock  the  army  moved  about  three  miles  fnrdier,  and  encamped  on  a 
Ij^ain  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  swamp,  after  completing  a  march  of  thiitesa 
miles  and  a  halfl 

Fndmfj,  Sad,  24<iL— •TUs  morning  precisely  at  8  o'clock  the  anny  moived,  and 
oontinued  their  route  fhrou£|h  the  hemlock  swamp  mentioned  in  the  Ist  insi, 
meeting  with  much  fewer  obstructions  than  we  enected,  owing  to  the  veiy  diy 
weather  which  we  have  had  for  this  month  past  After  passing  ttirongh  tfie  same 
we  came  to  a  fine  open  country^  and  soon  arrived  at  KanawalmieTy,  where  then 
was  a  post  estaUished  with  a  remforcement  of  stores,  which  waa  a  most  pleasing 
eiraomatanoe,  as  the  last  was  issued,  and  that  at  half  allowanoei  at  Kanadaiagk 
On  our  arrival,  the  garrison  saluted  with  the  discharge  of  thirteen  oannon,  whin 
eompliment  was  returned  them  by  the  army. 

Saturdaiff  Sept.  25A.— -In  consequence  of  the  accession  of  the  King  of  l^pain  ta 
the  American  alliance,  .and  the  generous  proceedings  of  the  present  Consreas  in 
augmenting  the  subsistence  of  the  officers  and  men  of  &e  army,  General  Snllivaa 
ordered  five  head  of  the  best  cmttle,  viz. :  one  for  the  use  of  me  offioefa  of  each 
brigade,  with  five  gallons  of  spirits  each^  to  be  delivered  to  them  respectively, 
thereby  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  testifying  their  joy  on  this  ooeaston. 

In  the  evening,  the  whole  was  drawn  up  and  fired  a  fou-de-jjme,  thirteen  caunoii 
being  first  discharged.  The  in&ntry  then  commenced  a  running  fire  through  the 
whole  line,  which,  beins  repeated  a  second  time,  ^e  whole  army  gave  three 
cheers,  viz. :  one  for  the  United  States  of  America,  one  for  Congress,  and  one  for 
our  new  ally,  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  army  being  then  dismissed,  General  Hand,  with  the  officers  of  his  brigade, 
attended  by  the  ofneers  of  the  park  of  artillery,  repaired  to  a  boweiY)  erected  i<Kthat 
purpose,  where  the  fsUted  buliock  was  served  up.  (dressed  in  dinerent  ways,)  the 
whole  seated  themselves  on  the  ground  around  tne  same,  which  afforded  them  a 
most  agreeable  repast  The  officers  being  very  jovial,  and  the  evening  was  spent 
in  great  mirth  and  jollity. 

After  dinner  the  following  toasts  were  drank,  the  drums  and  fifes  playing  tf 
intervals. 

Ist.  The  thirteen  states  and  their  sponsors. 

2d.  Hie  honourable,  the  American  Congress. 

3d.  General  Washington  and  the  American  array. 

4th.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  westem  expedition. 

5th.  The  American  navy. 

6th.  Our  feithfal  allies,  the  united  houses  of  Bourbon. 

7th.  May  the  American  Congress,  and  all  her  legislative  representativea,  be  en- 
dowed with  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  may  her  independence  be  as  firmly  esta- 
blished as  the  pillars  of  time. 

8th.  May  the  citizens  of  America,  and  her  soldiers,  be  ever  nnanimooa  in  the 
leciorocal  support  of  each  other. 

9tn.  May  altercations,  discord,  and  every  degree  of  fraud,  be  totally  l>«nUKA<^ 
the  peacefm  shores  of  America. 

^  10th.  May  the  memory  of  the  brave  Lieutenant  Boyd,  and  the  soldiers  under 
his  command,  who  were  horribly  massacred  by  the  innuman  savages,  or  by  their 
more  barbarous  and  detestable  allies,  the  British  and  Tories,  on  the  13th  inst,  be 
ever  dear  to  his  country. 

lllh.  An  honourable  peace  wifii  America,  or  peipetod  war  wibhOT 
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12th.  May  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  merit  a  stripe  in  the  American  standard. 

13th.  May  the  enemies  of  America  be  metamorphosed  into  pack  horses,  and 
Bent  on  a  western  expedition  against  the  Indians. 

An  express,  with  dispatches  for  General  Sullivan^  from  Philadelphia,  arrived 
this  morning,  by  whom  I  received  a  packet  enclosing  the  commissions  for  my 
officers. 

About  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  command  under  Colonel  Dearbourn,  who  left  us 
the  21gl  of  June  to  proceed  to  Cayuga  lake,  relumed,  bringing  two  squaws  pri- 
soners ;  he  having,  m  his  route,  destroyed  several  towns  and  a  great  quantity  of 
fine  com. 

Monday^  Sept.  27th. — The  detachment  ordered  to  march  yesterday  moved  this 
moming  up  Tioga  branch  to  an  Indian  village,  about  twelve  miles  from  this  place, 
with  orders  to  destroy  the  same. 

Coleman  and  Caldwell,  two  of  my  soldiers,  who,  by  some  means,  lost  the  regi- 
ment at  Kanadaugua  lake,  on  the  eighteenth,  after  wanderin^:  for  seven  days  in 
the  wilderness,  found  and  joined  us  at  this  place.  They  subsisted,  during  their 
absence,  on  the  hearts  and  livers  of  two  dead  horses  which  they  foimd  on  the  padi 
along  which  the  army  had  marched. 

At  dusk  this  evening,  the  detachment  which  marched  this  moming  returned, 
after  destroying  a  considerable  quantity  of  com,  beans,  and  other  vegetables,  six- 
teen boat  loads  of  which  they  brought  with  them  for  the  use  of  the  army;  they 
also  burned  a  small  village. 

Tuesday.  Sept.  2Sth. — Several  commands  were  ordered  out  this  day,  viz.,  one  up 
and  the  otner  down  the  Tioga  branch,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  com,  &c.,  of 
which  there  was  a  quantity  left  on  our  march  towards  the  Seneca  country. 

All  the  lame  and  sick  soldiers  of  the  army  were  this  day  ordered  to  go  to  Tioga 
in  boats,  and  the  pack  horses  least  able  for  other  duty. 

Colonel  Butler,  with  his  command,  after  laying  waste  and  destroying  the  Ca3ruga 
settlements,  and  com,  &c.,  of  which  there  was  a  very  great  quantity,  returned, 
and  joined  the  army  about  10  o'clock  this  morning. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  29th. — ^The  army  marched  this  moming  about  8  o'clock,  and 
continued  moving  steady  until  we  passed  Chemung  about  one  mile,  where  we 
encamped  on  the  same  ground,  and  in  the  same  position,  as  on  the  27th.  The 
two  commands  ordered  out  yesterday  morning  returned,  and  joined  the  army  at 
this  place  about  9  o'clock,  P.  M.,  after  destroying  large  quantities  of  com,  beans, 
and  other  vegetables. 

Thursday,  Sept.  30th. — ^Tliis  morning  about  8  o'clock  the  army  moved.  About  2 
o'clock  they  arrived  at  Tioga  plains,  near  Fort  Sullivan,  where  the  whole  formed 
in  regular  line  of  march,  and  moved  into  the  garrison  in  the  greatest  order,  when 
we  were  received  with  military  honours,  the  garrison  turning  out  with  presented 
arms,  and  a  salute  of  thirteen  rounds  from  their  artillery,  which  complement  was 
returned  them  from  the  park  of  artillery  with  the  army. 

Colonel  Shrieve,  governor  of  the  garrison,  had  an  elegant  dinner  provided  for 
the  general  and  field  officers  of  the  army.  We  regaled  ourselves,  and  great  joy 
and  good  humour  was  visible  in  every  countenance.  Colonel  Proctor's  fiand,  and 
drums  and  fifes  played  in  concert  the  whole  time. 

Friday,  Oct.  \st. — This  moming  the  horses  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  bri- 
gade were  forwarded  to  Wyoming.  W^e  also  sent  our  cow  which  we  had  along 
with  us  the  whole  expedition,  and  to  whom  we  are  under  infinite  obligations  for 
the  great  quantity  of  milk  she  afl!()rded  us,  which  rendered  our  situation  very  com- 
fortable, and  was  no  small  addition  to  our  half  allowance. 

Tliis  afternoon  Colonel  Brewer,  General  Sullivan's  secretary,  set  off  to  Congress 
with  the  dispatches,  which  contained  a  relation  of  the  great  success  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

Saturday,  Oct.  2d. — This  day  the  commander-in-chief  made  an  elegant  enter- 
tainment, and  invited  all  the  general  and  field  officers  of  the  amiy  to  dine  with  him. 

In  the  evening,  to  conclude  the  mirth  of  the  day,  we  had  an  Indian  dance.  The 
officers  who  joined  in  it  putting  on  vizors,  (alias  Monetas.)    The  dance  was  con- 
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ducted  and  led  off  by  a  young  Sachem  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  who  was  next  followed 
by  several  other  Indians,  then  the  whole  led  off,  and,  ^er  the  Indian  ciuaoni, 
danced  to  the  music,  which  Was  a  rattle,  a  knife,  and  a  pipe,  which  the  Sachem 
continued  claslung  together  and  singing  Indian  the  whole  time.  At  the  end  of 
each,  the  Indian  who(^  was  set  up  by  the  whole. 

Sunday,  Oct  3d, — Agreeable  to  the  orders  of  yesterday,  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sul- 
livan this  day  joined  their  respective  corps,  and  the  fort  was  de  moliphed.  The  stores 
and  other  baggage  with  the  park  of  artillery  were  put  on  board  the  boats,  and 
every  other  matter  put  in  perfect  readiness  to  move  with  die  army,  on  their  route 
to  Wyoming,  to-morrow  morning  at  6  o'clock. 

The  young  Sachem,  with  several  Oneida  Indians,  relatives  and  friends  of  :ke 
unfortunate  Indian  Haniost,  who  bravely  fell  with  the  pai^  under  command  of  the 
much  lamented  Lieut.  I^oyd  on  the  13th  ult.,  who  fiuthfolly  acted  as  guide  to  the 
army,  left  us  this  day,  well  pleased,  (after  bestowing  some  presents  on  them.)  for 
their  native  place,  the  Oneida  cotmtry. 

The  Crerman  regiment,  which  composed  a  part  of  the  flanking  divisions  of  the 
army,  was  this  day  ordered  to  join  and  do  duty  with  the  third  Pennsylvania  bri- 
gade, commanded  by  Gen.  Hand. 

Monday  y  Oct.  4fA.— This  day  about  8  o'clock  the  array  took  up  tfieir  line  of  march. 
We  arrived  at  Wessaukin  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  completing  a  march 
of  fifteen  miles.  On  account  of  the  rain,  marching  wtw  rather  disagreeable  this  day. 

On  my  arrival  at  this  place  I  received  a  letter,  with  some  newspapers,  &c.,  from 
hia  excellency  President  Read,  which  contained  agreeable  news,  &c. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  6fA.— About  8  o'clock  this  momiiig  the  whole  embarked  again, 
and  moved,  paying  no  attention  to  order  down  the  river. 

Thursday,  Oct.  7th. — Embarked  about  6  o'clock,  and  kept  on  steadily  until  we 
arrived  at  Wyoming.  About  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  whole  army  landed  and  en- 
camped on  the  same  groiind,  and  in  the  same  order,  as  on  the  30th  of  July. 

Thus,  by  the  perseverance,  good  conduct,  and  determined  resolution  of  our 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  assistance  of  his  council,  and  the  full  de'crmination 
of  his  troops  to  execute,  have  we  fiiUy  accomplished  the  great  end  and  mteniiond 
of  this  important  expedition ;  and  I  flatter  myself  we  fully  surpassed  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  those  whose  eyes  were  more  immediately  looking  to  iis  for 
success. 

The  glorious  achievements  we  have  exhibited  in  extending  our  conquests  ?o 
far,  and,  at  the  same  time,  render  them  so  very  complete,  will  make  no  incon«i- 
derable  balance  even  in  the  present  politics  of^  America.  Its  fiiture  good  conse- 
quences  I  leave  to  the  eloquence  of  time  to  declare,  which  will,  in  ages  hence, 
celebrate  the  memory  of  those  brave  sons  who  nobly  risked  their  lives.  ilisJaiiiirjL' 
every  fatigue  and  hardship,  to  complete  a  conquest,  the  real  good  etfects  and  ad- 
vantages of  which  posterity  will  particularly  enjoy. 

Whilst  I  revere  the  merit  and  virtue  of^  the  army,  I  am  sorry  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  mentioning  that  there  was  an  unparalleled  and  unpardonable  nt^- 
glect,  (and  which  ought  not  to  pass  with  impunity,)  in  those  whose  business  it 
was  to  supply  them  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  necessaries  to  carry  them  thrc'UL'h 
the  expedition,  instead  of  which  not  more  than  twenty-two  days  flour,  and  sixteen 
days  meat  was  on  hand  when  it  commenced.  And,  ahhough  the  anny  possessoJ 
a  degree  of  virtue,  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history,  in  undo rtakini:  an 
expedition  on  half  allowance,  which  was  in  every  instance  hazardous  and  imi^?- 
rious,  yet,  had  we  not  been  favoured  with  the  smiles  of  Providence,  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  good  weather,  the  half  allowance  itself  would  not  have  enabled  us  to 
perform  what,  from  that  circumstance,  we  have. 


THE    END. 
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